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PREFACE. 


Ef the following pages shall be found to express the meaning 
of the author, with fidelity and tolerable neatness of diction, 
the object proposed will bare been accomplished. 

Some few deviations have been made from the strict letter 
of the text, in cases where usage, or the idiom of our lan- 
guage, seemed to render such a course desirable. From the 
peculiar nature of Elegiac compositions, winch mostly run in 
detached couplets, the use of the conjunction copulative oc- 
curs much more frequently than would be consistent with 
our ideas of euphony ; and we often find the poet employing 
in the same sentence the present, perfect, and pluperfect tenses 
almost indiscriminately, n strict adherence to which, in the 
English language, would be extremely in el era) t. many 

instances of this nature, and in several, where the only alter- 
native has been either a departure from the exact words of the 
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author, or a violation of decorum, the former course has been 
adopted. The distinction between the use of the pronoun 
“you,” and the more sententious “thou,” which has been 
very generally neglected in prose translations of the classical 
writers, has been carefully observed throughout. 

' The several critical editions of the original text vary much 
in respect to punctuation ; the translator has therefore adopted 
one or the other, according as it appeared to Mm the mo=t 
clearly to elucidate the author’s meaning. In the Fasti the 
text of Krehs has heen followed, excepting in a few passages. 

In the Trisha and Pontic Epistles, he has used that given in 
Valpy’s classics. 

The Variorum editions, especially Bnrmann’s magnum ojjiix, 
and the editions of the ‘ Fasti’ by Keightley, Thynne, and 
Stanford (productions which reflect considerable credit on 
their respective editors), have been carefully consulted, and 
many notes of especial value to the student selected ihere- 
From. Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities, and Mr. Keightley 1 s Mythology of Ancient Greece and 
Italy, have also proved fertile sources of information. 

A translation of the Fasti, by Dr. Butt, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, was published some years since ; and the first three 
Books have been translated by Mr. Tt.ynue, the editor of the 
Ijatintext. The former of these is unaccompanied by notes 
and the annotations given in Mr. Thynne’ s translation are 
scarcely sufficient in the hands of the English reader, for 
rim elucidation of a work so replete with allusions to the 
manners, customs, superstitions, and traditions of antiquity, 
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and so abounding in passages of obscure and doubtful 
meaning. 

A poetical translation of the Fasti, by John Gower, “Master 
of Arts, and sometime of Jesus Colledge,” was published at 
Cambridge by Hogcr Daniel, the University printer, in 1640. 
It is an attempt to translate the poem into English verse, line 
for line. How the translator has performed his task will be 
seen from the accompanying specimens, which have been 
culled here and there from his work. The almost burlesque 
style generally employed by him, forcibly reminds us of Cot- 
ton’s more famous Travesty of the first and fourth books of 
the iEneid, while the taste displayed is certainly not superior 
to that of Stcrnhold and Hopkins. 

A poetical translation of the Fasti, assuming to be nearly 
literal, was published in 1757 , by William Massey, “Master 
of a boarding-school at Wandsworth.” So far ns mere versi- 
fication is concerned, it is somewhat better than Gower’s trans- 
lation, though it is by no means so faithful. 

A poetical translation of the Trisha, by Wye Snltonstall, 
was published in the earlier part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and by its fidelity, and the terseness and fluency of 
its language, does considerable credit to its now forgotten 
author. 

The Pontic Epistles do not appear to have been ever pub- 
lished in ah English form, either verse or prose. 

The Invective against the Ibis was “ faithfully translated 
into English verse by John Jones, M.A., teacher of a private 
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school in the city of Hereford,” in 1658 . The style is not 
much 'superior to that of Gower, and the book, with its notes 
and deduetiohs, is a curious medley, to nse the Translator’s 
own words, of “Natural, Moral, Poetical, Political, Mathema- 
tical, and Theological Applications.” 



INTRODUCTION 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF OVID. 

Tire little that is known to ns of the personal liistory of this 
poet lias been principally gathered by the research of various 
scholars from detached passages in his works, which inci- 
dentally bear reference to himself or to his family. From 
contemporary writers we learn nothing of his history ; and 
those of the succeeding age are almost equally silent respect- 
ing him. 

Publius Oridius Naso was born at Sul mo, a small town of 
Pelignum, situated in the Apennines, and about ninety miles 
from Rome, on the 20th of March, a.ti.c. 711, or b.c. 43, 
being the year in which the consuls Ilirtius and Pansa fell 
at the battle of Mutina. He was of Equestrian family, and 
had one brother, who was his senior by exactly a year, and 
who died at the early age. of twenty. 

The patrimonial property of his family appears to have 
been of limited extent ; and he was trained by his parents to 
habits of strict frugality. In his writings he speaks of his 
hereditary estate at Sitlmo, and of his house in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Capitol ; and he nlso makes mention of his 
orchards in the vicinity of the Claudinn Way. 

By the desire of his father he proceeded to Rome, and, 
with his brother, commenced the study of law and rhetoric ; 
but, finding that he was little fitted for these pursuits, and 
that his poetical tendencies ill-accorded with them, he neg- 
lected them as soon as he had adopted the “toga virilis,” 
and thereby became his own master. Contrary to the advice 
of his father, who, as he tells us, often represented to him 
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or " trowsers,” after the manner of the Parthmns. Haring soon 
learned their language, he wrote a poem in it, which secured to 
him the esteem and sympathy of the natives. The immoral 
nature of some of his earlier writings is said to have been the 
cause of his exile ; and lie informs us that they were excluded 
front the public libraries of Rome. There seems, however, to 
have been another and a more influential reason for his punish- 
ment, which he repeatedly hints at in his Pontic writings, but 
which he nowhere reveals. Prom his remarks it has been sup- 
posed by some that he had inadvertently been witness of an im- 
moral act of a member of the family of Augustus. Perhaps, ns 
Julia, the Emperor's grand-daugliter, was about that period 
banished for her extreme profligacy, he had, prematurely and 
by accident, become acquainted with her guilt, and had failed 
to keep silence on the subject. Other writers suggest that he 
had an intrigue with Julia, which was discovered by Augustus ; 
but there seem to be no good grounds for such a conjecture. 
The reason was, very probably, a political one. 

Ilis departure from Rome was very precipitate, being in the 
midst of winter. He embarked at. Brundisium for Greece, 
whence he took ship to the const of Thrace, and completed 
his journey by hind. 

lie afterwards made repeated applications to Augustus and 
his successor, Tiberius, for a remission of his sentence ; hut 
liis entreaties were in vain, for he died at Tomi, in the ninth 
year of his exile, nud the sixtieth of his age. We learn from 
Eusebius that his remains were buried at that place. 

Ilis "Amoves,” or "Amours,” were the work of his youth, 
and it is supposed that he destroyed the more objectionable 
portion of them. The "Epistolte Heroidum,” or "Epistles of 
the Heroines,” were written by him in about his thirty-second 
year. He next produced liis "Ars Amatorin,” or “Art of 
Love,” which was quickly succeeded by liis "Reniediuro 
Amoris,” or "Cure of Love.” He then devoted himself 
to the " Metamorphoses,” liis principal work ; which, when 
he received his sentence of exile, he committed, in mi un- 
finished state, to the flames. Duplicate copies of that poem 
were, however, in the hands of his friends, and to this fact we 
are indebted for its preservation. It is uncertain whether the 
poet wrote six or twelve books of the "Fasti,” or Roman , 
Calendar. From a remark in his epistle to Augustus, in the 
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second book of the “ Tristia,” it •would appear, according to 
one mode of translating the passage, that he had written 
twelve boohs, one 'for each month, and that he was inter- 
rupted in the completion or revision of the wort by his 
cxiic. Another meaning for the words there used by him, 
is, however, suggested in this Translation. Masson would 
interpret the passage as meaning that he had collected 
materials for the first six months only, and that he had 
worked them into a poem of six books. From the fact that 
allusions are made, in the Fasti, to -political events which 
occurred very near to the close of his life, and the more striking 
circumstance, that among the very numerous quotations from 
that work by ancient writers, there is not one that is not to be 
found in. the six books.now possessed by us, we shall probably 
ln . conclusion that either be wrote bnt six books, 
n l * le . re ' I5e ^ j n l“ s luster years, or that, if be wrote twelve, 
ilirf V ' CrC I 03 , 1 at l lls dealh - The four lines which are 
,SZa ? PpCndedt0 “d of the sixth hook of that work 
a seventh hnnk ^ atlcan ^SS. as the commencement of 

Grniinvin- ’ i *’ i U . 1 ^ lc y are universally regarded as spurious- 
com of Ovi tLt he had seen an old 
“dinlar had ,lc 1 Protacius, an eminent German 
of the iv.; -Jr. an ,i° t le t ' f 2C . t that the remaining six books 

and that th« r TC ln 10 P 0S3es ® 10n of a clergvman near Ulm, 
th,d the commencement of the seventh hook was- ' 
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Elegy on the Death of Mcssala Corvinus, his Epigrams, a 
version of the Phenomena of Arntus, a Poem on Pad Poets, 
one on the Battle of Actium, and another on the Illyrian Vic- 
tories of Tiberius. 

We mc told that the poet was of delicate health, slight in 
figure, and of graceful manners. Like Horace, he was no lover 
of war ; and he was moderate in his diet, while he tempered 
his wine with copious dilutions of water. Though too sus- 
ceptible of the tender passion, we do not learn that he ever de- 
graded himself by sensual indulgences, and his kind and gentle 
demeanour rendered him' generally beloved by bis friends. 

The servility which be appears to manifest when address- 
ing. Augustus and Tiberius would certainly reflect much’ dis- 
credit on him, if it could be shown to be the spontaneous 
effusion- of liis breast; but, in justice to him, we ought to 
remember that adulation was the universal fashion of the day, 
and that, while he naturally longed for n return to his kin- 
dred, his friends, and his country, he was too sensible that 
lie and his family were at the mercy of persons of no for- 
giving temper, and who would be satisfied with no homage 
short of senility. Wc shall, then, find some reason for pal- 
liating his conduct in this respect, and for, at least, considering 
him more excusable than many of his more ennobled and more 
favoured contemporaries, who did not disdain to swell the 
crowd of flatterers by which Augustus was surrounded. 


ON THE RECKONING OF TIME AMONG TIIE 
ROMANS. 

Acconnixo fo Ovid, the year of Romulus consisted of feu 
months, commencing with the month of Martins, or March, 
and ending with December. Numa is said to have inserted 
two additional months, and wc learn from the poet (in which 
statement, however, he is not confirmed by nuy other writer) 
that he prefixed January to March, and subjoined February to 
December, which order continued till thePerenniri placed 
February in its present position. The year of Romulus is 
supposed to have contained six months of thirty da\s, and 
four of tliirty-onc, making in till 30 1 thus. I lit? year of 
Numa originally consisted of 333 days, which falling short 
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of tbe solar year, he supplied the defect by adding to every 
second vear an intercalaiy month, which he called Mercedonius, 
consisting of twenty-two and twenty-three days alternately. 
This month was thrown in at the end of "February in each 
wear, and by this plan four years contained 1465 days, making 
an average annual excess of one day. This was corrected y 
reducing the number of days in the intcrcalarated month in 
every third “ octennium,” or period of eight years, by which 
means, in a cycle of twenty-four years, the Calendar was re- 
duced to the same state as if every year had consisted of 365 


days and a quarter. , 

The direction of the intercalations was left with the Ponti- 
fices, and it is supposed that they frequently lengthened or 
shortened the year at their own option, for the benefit or 
detriment of the Consids and other public officers, and the 
farmers of the revenue, according as they were friendly or 
hostile to them. 

The“e abu«es, and the fact, that, as tbe fixed part of the 
year of riuma was not adapted to the sun’s revolution, while 
the intercalary part did not observe the phases of the moon, 
the places of the seasons on the calendar were not exactly the 
Fame in any two consecutive years, influenced Julius Ctesar, , 
when Pontifex Maximus, to reform the Calendar, as by virtue 
of his office he was empowered to do. This was the more 
necessary, when we consider that the fiTst of January had 
at that time retrograded nearly to the Autumnal equinox. To 
bring that day to its proper place, he made the current year 
to consist of 4-15 day?, by adding two intercalary months of 
sixty-seven days to the usual intercalary month Mercedonius. 
This year is generally called "the year of confusion.” Ills 
chief alteration was, the abolition of the month Mercedonius, 
and the distribution of the ten days, which thereby became 
wanting, amoti" Fome of the other months ; and by this 
means the months became of their present length. As, how- 
■s<'X, this year was frill too short by about a quarter of a day, 
he provided for tbe deficiency by tbe insertion, every fourth 
yew, of an extra day immediately after the 23rd of Pebruary, 
v-hicli wr.= to he esteemed as a duplicate of the 24th of 
Pebruary, or. n= the Homans called it, the sixth of the 
Ce!rrid>, of March. It is this double day which gave the name 
°* ttde to the L"ap year. The months, which had 
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previously been called Quintilis and Sextilis, then received the 
names of Julius and Augustus, in honour of the first two 
emperors. The Pontifices, soon after, mistook the proper 
method of intercalation, by making it every third year ; but 
Augustus finally corrected the results of this error by omitting 
the intercalary day during twelve years. 

The Romans did not, as we do, count the days of the month 
in a regidar numerical succession, but- reckoned them with 
reference to three principal points of time — the Calends, 
the Nones, mid Ides. The first day of every month was 
entitled its Calends. In March, May, July, and October the 
Nones were the seventh, and the Ides the fifteenth of the 
month ; in all the other months the Nones were the fifth and 
the Ides the thirteenth ; and thus the Nones were always eight 
days before the Ides. After passing over one of these points, 
the Romans counted forward to the next, calling the day 
.after the Calends so many days before the Nones, the day after 
the Nones so many days before the Ides, and the day after the 
Ides so many days before the Calends of the next month. The 
lays were accordingly entitled with reference to the number 
backwards from each point to the preceding one ; thus the 
thirty-first of January was “ Pridie Calendas Februaries,” or 
•'the day before the Calends of February;” the day before 
that was reckoned as the third day before the Calends of 
February (as the Homans included both extremes in counting), 
and was called “Tertio Calendas Februaries, ” or "Calemlarttm 
Februariarum,” which we translate “the third of the Calends 
of February.” though it really means “ the third day before 
the Calends of February.” Pursuing this mode of enmm ra- 
tinn, we find the fourteenth of January (the day after the Ide-i 
to he the nineteenth “ before,” or, as we say, “ of the Calends of 
February.” So the day before the Ides of January was 
“ Pridie Idas Jnnuarins,” and so on backwards to the Nones, 
the day before which was “ Pridie Nonas,” and the day befine 
that was " Tertio Nonas Jnnuarins.” It should he renumbered 
that the space between the Nones and Ides was the same in all 
the months ; while those between the Calends and Norn-, 
and the Ides and Calends varied. The Cah-mh were 
originally the dav of the new moon, whirli receded irs 
name from the fart that on that day the Pontif-r adore-- t-d 
the moon in presence of the people, in the word- “Calcic, 
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chief judge, gave his decisions, which contained three words 
which were essential to his power of adjudication, “do,” “ I 
give,” or "appoint,” judges and the form of the writ; 
“dico,” “ I pronounce” sentence; “addico,” “I adjudge” the 
property in dispute. On the "dies nefasti,” these words 
were not allowed to he uttered ; the prretor was consequently 
forbidden to adjudicate, and the courts of law were closed. 
These were the days set apart for religious ceremonials. The 
word “ fasti” is derived from “for,” or from the old Greek 
verb both signifying “to speak;” consequently tlie "dies 
fasti” were literally "the speaking days,” and the "dies 
nefasti” the " non-speaking days,” in allusion to the restric- 
tions put upon the judgments of the Prretor. 

The "dies intercisi,” or " endotercisi,” ("endo” being an 
old form for “in,”) were certain days, partly “fasti” and 
partly “ nefasti,” on only a part of which the courts might sit 
and justice be administered. Thus, some days were "nefasti,” 
while the victim was being killed ; “ fasti,” from the minute 
of its death until the laying out of the entrails on the altar ; 
and “nefasti,” while the victim was being consumed. 

The Romans had three kinds of public “Fcrire,” or “holy- 
days,” which all belonged to the “dies nefasti,” nnd were 
observed by the whole nation. These were the “ Fcrice sta- 
ture,” "concepime,” and “ imperative.” The first were held 
regularly, and on stated days, marked in the Calendar. To 
these belonged the “ Lupercalin,” “Carmentalia,” and “Ago- 
nalia.” The “Fcrire conccp three,” or “conceptre,” were 
moveable feasts, held at certain seasons every year, but not on 
fixed days ; the time being annually appointed by the magis- 
trates or priests. Among these we find the “Ferine Latinre,” 
the “ Scmcntivre,” the “ Pnganalia,” and the “ Compifalia.” 
The “Ferine imperatival” were appointed on certain emer- 
gencies by the order of the Consuls, Praetors, or Dictator ; and 
were mostly held, either to avert national calamities, or to cele- 
brate great victories. 

In reckoning longer periods than a year, the Romans used 
a measure of time called a “lustrum,” which signified the 
period intervening between each Census or review of the 
people by tlie Censors. ■ Tliis interval averaged about five 
years, which was, consequently, the usual measure of a 
‘lustrum.” Sometimes, however, as in the Fasti (Book iii. 
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l. 1G5), a "lustrum” denotes only four years, and sometimes 
an indefinite number of, years. Twenty-two “lustra e 
a « secidum” of 110 years, the largest measure of time exist- 
ing among tlie Romans. 


OR THE It [SIR G ARE SETTING OF THE STARS. 

Before the age of Thales, the astronomer, only the settings 
and risings of the stars, as they were risible to the naked eye, 
were the subjectof observation. Ever since that period, howerer, 
astronomers have divided these phenomena, with reference to 
, tlie sun, into three classes. They are termed the cosmical, 
ncronychal, and heliacal risings and settings. The cosmical 
rising or setting is the true one in the morning •, the acronychal, 
the true one in the evening ; and the heliacal the apparent 
rising in the morning or setting in the evening. A star or 
Constellation is said to rue cosmieally when it rises at the 
same time with the snn ; and to set cosmieally, when it sets 
in the west, as the sun rims in the east. It rises or sets 
acronyclially when it rises or sets at sunset. "When it rises 
lieliacally it emerges to the sight from the lurire of the sun’s 
ray =, where before it was hidden, and it arrives to such a distance 
fromhirn as to he seen in the morning before the sun’s rising ; 
and alien it sets lieliacally, approaching the sun, it is lost 
right of in ius superior brightness. The heliacal rising 
of a star takes place from twelve to fifteen days after the cos- 
mical rising, and the heliacal setting the same time before the 
acronychal setting. From the time of its heliacal setting to 
its heliacal ri c iug ? the star is over the horizon by daylight only, 
and is therefore invisible. 

Thus we find that there me three risings and as mam 
retlings of a star, two of each of which are real and one 
apparent, namely -. — 


Ihc true morning rising the cosmical. 

The apparent morning tiring . . . . ; the heliacal. 

Tlie true evening tiring the acronychal. 

Tlie true morning setting the cosmical. 

The apparent evening setting the heliacal. 

The true evening setting the acronychal. 
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These few observations may lie of some utility in the eluci- 
dation of the remarks which will lie found in the Notes to the 
Fasti on the ri-ings and settings of the various Constellations. 

It is also worthy of notice that Julius Cicsar, in his armnge- 
nient of the year, intended to make the beginning of summer 
correspond with the heliacal rising of the Pleiades; that of 
winter, with the comical setting of the same Constellation ; 
and that of autumn, with the cosmical setting of the Lyre. 
Tito Mowing of Favonius or Zcphyrus, the West wind, was, 
m ith the Homans, the sign of the arrival of spring. 


THE HOMAN FASTI. 

Titr, complex state of the Homan Calendar long remained one 
of the sources front which the priesthood and the Patrician 
order derived their power and influence over the Plebeians. 
For a long period of time, having no other method of ascer- 
taining what "days wore “fasti," and what were “nefasti,” the 
lower classes were obliged either to apply to the priests for 
information, or to await their proclamation of the various 
festivals which were about to take place. The priesthood also, 
in early times had the sole privilege of proclaiming what wnt. 
to lie the length of the ensuing mouth, and in their bauds 
was the sole right of intercalating. The difficulties and un- 
certainty experienced by the commonalty very naturally tended 
to render them dependent upon the Patricians, who, by tlieir 
superior opportunities for gaining knowledge on these subjects, 
were cunliled to give them advice and assistance in nil points, 
(especially legal matters), which in any way depended upon 
the effluxion of time. 

At length, in the year a.tt.c. -4*40, or n.c. 331, Flavius, the 
secretary of Appius Claudius Cflccus, made a code of forms 
for the regulation of litigation, and secretly transcribed the 
tables of the Calendar or plan of the year, and set them up in 
the Forum. Though this step gave considerable offence to the 
Senate, the people, in their gratitude to one who had rendered 
them so essential a service, elected him to the iEdileship, and 
subsequently to the Pnetorsliip. These tables were called 

Fasti,” probably because this was the first word of their title; 
and, in time, this name was extended to all plans of the year, 

b 
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FEBRUARY.— Book II. 

X The Calends. A temple is dedicated to Jnno Sospjta, 55. The 
people resort to the trrove of the Asviun), 67. A 
sheep is saenficed to Jupiter Tonans, 69. 

2 IV. Nones. The setting of the Lyre, 73. The middle of *he 

Lion sets, 77. 

3 TIL Nones. The Dolphin sets, 79. 

5 The Nones. Augustus is entitled the Lather of Ms Country, 119. 

The middle of Aquarius rises, 145. 

9 V. Ides. The beginning of Spring, 149. 

11 III. Ides. Arctophylax rises, 153. 

13 The Ides. The rites of Fannus, 193. The anniversary of the 

slaughter of theJFabii, 195. 

14 XVI. Calends of The rising of the Crow, the Snake, and the Cup, 

March. 243. 

15 XV. Calends. The Lupercalia are celebrated in honour of Faunas, 

267. The winds are changeable for six days, 453- 
The Sun leaves Aquarius, and enters the Fishes, 
457. 

17 XIII. Calends. The sacrifice to Quirinius, 475. The festnal of 
Fools, 513. The Fomacalia, 527. 

19X1. Calends. The Fcralia, or last day for propitiation of the Maae3. 

567. Therifes of Muta, 571. 

22 VIII. .Calends. The Caristia, ot feast of the relations, 617. 

23 VII. Calends. The Tcrminalia, 639. 

24 VI. Calends. The banishment of the Kings, 6S5. The arrival of 

the swallow, 853. 

27 III. Calends. The Equiria, or horse-races in honour of Mars, 857. 
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I Tie Calends. 


3 V. Nones. 

3 III. Nones. 

G Day before 
Nones. 

7 The Nones. 

8 TUI. Ides. 

1 J . Day before 

Ides. 

13 The Ides of 
April. 

IG XVII. Calends of 
April. 

17 XVI. Calends. 


19 XIV. Calends. 


20 XIII. Calends. 

22 XI. Calends. 

23 X. Calends. 

23 VIII. Calends. 
29 IV. Calends. 

31 Day before 
Calends. 


MARCH.— Book III. 

The laurels arc replaced in the houses of the Flamens, 
the temple of Vesta, and other public buildings, 
and the fire of Vesta is rekindled, 137. The Ala- 
tronab'a, 170. The festival of the Salii, 239. 

One of the Fishes sets, 399. 

Arcfophylax sets, 403. 

Sacrifices to Vesta; the anniversary of the appoint- 
ment of Augustus Crcsar to be Pontifex Maximus, 
415. 

The temple of Vcjovis is consecrated, 429. The 
neck of Pegasus rises, 449. 

The Crown of Ariadne rises, 459. 

The Equiria are repeated in the Campus Martius, 
517. Or on the Cadian Hill, 521. 

The rites of Anna Perenua, 523. The death of Julius 
C.-esar, G97. 

The Scorpion partly sets, 711. The Argei are visited 
on this and the following day, 791. 

The Liberalia are celebrated in honour of Bacchus 
713. The assumption of the Toga Virilis, 771. 
The rising of the Kite, 793. 

The Quiuquatrus, in honour of Minerva, 809. The 
birth-day of Minerva, 811. The Miuerval, or 
schoobnaster’s fee, is paid, 829. The dedication 
of the temple to Minerva Capta, 835. 

The second and three following days of the Quin, 
quatrus celebrated with gladiatorial shows, 818. 

The Sun enters the Constellation of the Ram, 851. 

The fifth and last day of the Quinquatrus ; and the 
Tubilustria, 849. 

The Vernal Equinox, 877. 

The festival of Janus, Concord, Health, and Peace, 
879. 

The rites of Diana on the Aventinc Hill, 833. 
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APRIL. — Look IV. 


1 The Calends. 


2 IV. Nones. 

4 -Day before 

Nones. 

5 The Nones. 

6 Vin. Ides. 

9 V. Ides. 

10 IV. Ides. 

12 Day before 
Ides. 


The sacred rites of Venus, 133. The females bathe 
in honour of her, 139. Fortuna Virilis, 145, and 
Venus Verticordia are propitiated, 151. The 
Scorpion sets, 163. 

The Pleiades begin to set, 165. 

The Megalesia, in honour of the Mother of the Gods, 
179. Her games are celebrated for several days, 
387- 

A temple is dedicated to Fortuna Pnblica, on the 
QuhWl Hill, 373. 

Juba is conquered by Canar, 377. Libra brings 
shavers, 385. 

Orion sets, 387. 

The games in the Circus, 389. 

The games of Ceres, 393. 


13 The Ides. A temple is dedicated to Jupiter Victor, 621. A 

temple to Liberty is built, 623. 

14 XVIII. Calends of Westerly winds prevail, with had, 625. The vie- 

May. tory of Augustus at Mutina, 627. 

15 XVII. Calends. A pregnant cow is sacrificed to Tellus, 629. 

10 XVI, Calends. Augustus is Ealuted Imperator, 675. The Hyades 
set, 677. 

19 XIII. Calends. The horse-races in the Circus in honour of Ceres, 

679. Foxes are set tire to on the last day of the 
Cercalia, 681. 

20 XII. Calends. The Sun enters the Constellation of the Bull, 713. 

21 XI. Calends. The Palilia, 721. 'ibe anniversary of the founda- 

tion of Rome, 806. 

23 IX. Calends. The Vinalia, 863. The rites of Venus, 865 ; and of 
Jupiter, 878. 

25 VII. Calends. The middle of Spring, 901. The setting of the Ram, 
■ 903. The rising of the Dog-star, 904. The Ro- 
, bigalia, 905. 

28 IV. Calends. The commencement of the Floralia, 943. Vesta is 
received in the Palatium by Augustus, 949. This 
day is also partly dedicated to Apollo, 951; and 
partly to Augustus, 952. 
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I The Caxcnds. 


2 VI. 

Nones. 

3 V. 

Nones. 

5 III. 

Nones. 

6 Day before 
Nones. 

9 VII. 

Ides. 

11 V. 

Ides. 

12 IV. 

Ides. 

13 III. 

Ides. 

14 Day before 
Ides. 

15 The Ides. 

20 XIII. 

Calends of 
June. 

21 XII. 

Calends. 

22 XI. 

Calends. 

23 X. 

Calends. 

21 IX. 

Calends. 

25 VIII. 

Calends. 

26 VII. 

Calends. 

27 VL 

Calends. 


MAY.— Book Y. 

The She-goat rises. 111. An altar is erected to the 
Guardian Lares, 130. The sacred rites of Bona 
Dea, 148. 

Argostes blows j the Hyades rise, 163. 

The last day of the Floralia, 183.* The Centaur 
rises, 379. 

The Lyre rises, 415. 

The middle of the Scorpion sets, 417. 

The Lemuria are celebrated, 419. 

The Lemuria are continued, 419. Orion sets, 493. 

A temple is dedicated to Mars Ultor, 545. Games 
are held in the Circus in honour of Mars, 597. 

The Lemuria are concluded, 591. The Pleiades rise, 
599. The beginning of Summer, 601. 

The Bid! rises, 603. Images made of rushes are 
thrown into the Tiber, 621. 

A temple is dedicated to Mercury, on his festiial, 
663. 

The Sun enters Gemini, 693. _ 

The second Agonia, 721. 

The Dog-star rises [sets], 723. 

The Tubilustria, in honour of Vulcan, 726. 

The day marked Q. R- C. T. 727. 

A temple is built to Fortuna Pubbca, 729. The beak 
of the Eagle appears, 731. 

Bootes sets, 733. 

Hjas rises, 734. 
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BOOK THE FIRST 


CONTENTS. 

The nature of the subject, aiul the Dedication, ver. 1 — 26. The divi- 
sion of the year by Romulus and Noma, 27 — -1-1. The different quali- 
ties of the days, -15 — (12. The calends of January, the invocation of 
Janus, and a prayer that the author may commence auspiciously, 63 — 74. 
The consuls enter upon their office in an assemblage of the people , 75 — 
SS. The mythology of Janus: who presents himself before the author 
with his badges of office, S9 — 99, and states, first, his origin, and the fact 
of Ids two-formed figure, 100 — 114; then, his duties and liis various 
names derived therefrom, 115 — 132; then, the reasons for his peculiar 
form, 133 — 144. lie next explains some matters relative to the calends 
of January ; why the new year begins in the middle of winter, and 
not in the spring, 145 — 1G4; why on that day causes are pleaded, 
165 — 170 ; why sacred rites are performed in his honour the first of all 
the Gods, 171 — 174 ; why words of good omen should be used, 175 — • 
1S2 ; why presents are made at the beginning of the new year, 183 — 226; 
why the ancient coin bore the figures of a ship and a double-head, 
227 — 254; why he himself has his statue in one temple only, 255 — 
277 ; why his temple is open in time of war, 27S — 2S8. The author 
then proceeds to examine the calendar. The dedication of the two 
temples of Aesculapius' and of Jupiter, 259 — 294. Before treating 
of the rising and setting of the constellations, he commences with the 
praises of those who cultivate the science of astronomy, 295 — 310. The 
setting of the Crab and the Lyre, 311 — 316. The origin and meaning 
of the Agonalia, 317 — 334. An inquiry into the meaning of the terms 
‘ Victims’ and ‘ Ilostia ;’ the ancient sacred rites and origin of thf 
sacrifice of animals, in which lie introduces the story of Aristscns, 335 — 
456. The rising of the Dolphin, 457— S. The middle day of winter, 
459 — GO. The Carmentalia, which introduces the arrival in Italy of 
Carmcnta, Evander, and Hercules, together with the death of Cacus by * 
Hercules, 4G1 — 5SG. The sacred rites of Jupiter, 5S7 — 8. Octavius 
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is graced with the title of ‘Augustus,’ the meaning of which word 
he explains. 590 — CIO. The return of the Carmentalia, on xvliich 
Forrimn and Postveria are propitiated, G17 — G3G. The Temple 
of Concord rebuilt hr Tiberius, to v.liich Livia is a contributor, 
G37 — fj.'iO. The Sun enters Aquarius ; the Lyre and the constel- 
lation of the Lion set, Gal — G50. The Sementhe festivals; cessation 
from field labour, the rural rejoicings thereupon, the prayers of the 
husbandman foT good crops. and the great blessingof Peace, G37 — 701. 
The temple of Castor and Pollux dedicated by Tiberius, 705 — 70S. The 
altar of Peace is erected. The poet concludes with a prayer for eternal 
peace, and for the house of Cresar, 709 — 72G 

The festivals , 1 arranged throughout the Latian year," toge- 
ther svith their origin and the constellations as they set 
beneath the earth and rise, I svill celebrate. Receive, Ctcsar 
Germanicu-V this work with benignant aspect, and direct 
the course of my timid hark ; 1 and not disdaining a mark 
of attention thus slight, be propitious to this act of duty eon- 
r ecrated to thee. Thou wilt here review the sacred” rites 
brought to light from the ancient annals/ and see by what 
memorable fart each day has been distinguished. Here, too. 
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thou wilt find the household festivals peculiar to thy own 
family.' Often must thy sire, often thy grandsirc , 7 become 
the subjects of thy perusal. The rewards of honour dis- 
tinguishing the painted calendar,** which they bear, thou, 
too, with thy brother Drustis/ shall obtain . 10 Let others sing 
the arms of Cicsar; we will sing the altars" of Cicsar, and 
those days which lie has added" to the festivals. Do thou 
favour me while endeavouring to recount the praises of thy 
kindred, and dispel from my breast its trembling fears. Show 
thyself propitious to me ; then wilt thou have given me energy 
for my verses, for according to thy countenance does my 
genius stand or fall. My page," about to be submitted to the 
judgment of a prince thus learned, is moved with awe, as 

though sent to the Clarian God" to be perused. For we 

\ 

before the time of Ovid, were compiled by Ilemina, Claudios, Afranius, 
Ennius, Attius, Qaadrigarius, Fiso, Fannins, Fencstclln, Labcrius, and 
Licinius, The principal annals were named ‘ Annalcs Maxim!.’ They 
were open to public inspection, and were kept by the Pontifex Maximus. 
At their discontinuance, in the time of Svlla, they amounted to eighty 
volumes. 

8 Thy ctrn /ami!;/.] — ‘Vobis.’ Vcr. 9. Either the Claudii, liis family 
by birth, or the Julii, his family by adoption. 

7 Thy grandsirc.'] — Vcr. 10. Augustus, w ho had adopted Tiberius. 

8 The painted calendar.] — Vcr. 11. ‘Pictos Fastos.’ The Roman boobs 
were often decorated with colours, especially red; whence our word 
‘ rubric.’ These were most probably the ‘ Fasti Consulnres,’ bept in the 
temple of Janus, and not the ‘ Fasti Calendarcs,’ which were originally only 
n calendar marbing the days of religious observance. 

5 JDrusus.] — Vcr. 12. Drusus was the son of Tiberius, and the adoptive 
brother of Gennanicus. The superior merits of the latter are supposed 
to have excited the jealousy of Tiberius, and to have caused his death by 
poison. 

10 Shalt obtain.] — Vcr. 12. * Feres.’ Literally, ‘ shalt bear.’ It was a 
high honour to be mentioned in the ‘ Fasti,’ or annals ; and the erasure 
of a name from them was a mark of extreme degradation. 

11 Altars.] — Vcr. 13. Built and consecrated by Augustus ; the passage 
most probably refers to the dedication by that Emperor of the altar of 
Concord. 

12 die has added.] — Vcr. Id. Either by the revival of festivals; or by 
the institution of them in honour of the gods or of himself. 

15 My. page.] — Vcr. 19. ‘Fagina.’ This word is very appropriate, 
as paged books had been recently introduced into common use by Julius 
Cicsar, in substitution for those "of the scroll form. 

11 The Clarian God.] — Vcr. 20. The oracle of the Clarian Apollo was at 
Claros, near Colophon, in Asia Minor. According to Tacitus, it was cor- 
sultcdbyGcrmanicus, to which circumstance the poet probably here allude" 
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have felt liow great is the fluency of thy polished elo- 
quence, when it bore civic arms 15 in behalf of the trembling 
accused. We know, too, when inclination has impelled thee 
towards our arts , 10 how copious the streams of thy genius 
flow. If it is lawful and right , 57 do thou a poet guide 
the reins of a poet, so that under thy auspices the whole year 
may proceed favourably. 

"When the founder 18 of the city divided the periods, he 
•appointed that there should be twice five months in his 
year. In good truth, Itomulus, thou wast better ac- 
quainted with arms than with the stars, and thy greater 
care was to conquer thy neighbours. Yet, Caesar, there is 
a reason which may hare influenced him, and he has a ground 
on which lie may defend his error. That period which is 
sufficient to elapse until the infant can come forth from 
the woml) of its mother, he determined to be sufficient 13 for 
the year. During so many months after the funeral of her 
husband, docs the wife keep up 70 the Ead emblems of moum- 

15 Civic arms."] — Vcr. 22. According to Suetonius and Dio Cassins, 
Gcrmanicus had pleaded in public witli considerable success; indeed, ever/ 
young man of the patrician class who pretended to any talent pleaded for 
his friends. Gower translates these lines thus— 

‘ Tor we did taste those sweets your lips let fall, 

When you did plead in causes criminal].’ 

15 Our arts.] — ■'Vcr. 23. Gcrmanicus made a Latin version of the astro- 
nomic poem of Aratus, which is still extant, and, according to Suetonius, 
he wrote several Greek comedies. 

17 Itiff/il."] — V er. 25. ‘Si licet ct fas est.’ This expression is strictly 
equivalent to, ‘ as far as consists with laws, human and divine,’ or, ‘ with 
law and good conscience.’ 

13 The founder. — Ver. 2G. Romulus. On the year of Romulus, see 
Introduction. 

13 To be sirjficicnt.'j — Yer. 34. That is to say, ten lunar months. 
Ovid is here in error ; as ten lunar months would he at least fourteen days 
less than the ten complete months of the original Roman year. 

70 Keep up.] — Yer. 3G. ‘ Sustinet in vidua tristia signa domo. 

‘ Sustinet’ may mean either that she * wears’ the mourning garments, or 
that she ‘ keeps up’ the emblems of mourning, such as the cypress branches 
hung up in the house, and exclusion horn society. Numa regulated the time 
of mourning by the degree of kindred, and appointed to the widow the 
longest period, that of ten months, because that was the length of the 
original year, so that the poet has, in fact, here put the effect for the 
cause. Gov.er thus translates these lines — 

‘ That time the widow, from the fatal burning 
Of her dead mate, did wear the signs of mourning.’ 
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big in her widowed home. This (hen the care of Quirinus, 
arrayed in the regal rohe, i: regarded when he gave to the rude 
people 11 the ordinances pertaining to the year . 13 The first 
month was that of Mars the second that of Venus ; she, the 
origin 3J of his fhmily, lie, the sire of Romulus himself. The 
third month was so called from the aged , 33 the fourth from 
the name of the young ; 37 the rest that follow were denoted 
by their numerical place. 3 ’ But Nome 75 passed by neither 


3! Clad in the reqal robe.] — Vcr. 37. ‘Trabcati.’ Literally, ‘ clad in 
the trabca.’ The ‘trabca’ was a 'toga,’ or robe, ornamented with purple 
horizontal stripes, and was worn hv kings, consuls, and augurs. It very 
probably derived its name from the bars, or stripes, ' tralics.’ Scrvius 
(Comm. gin. VII., G12) mentions three kinds — one wholly of purple, sacred 
to the gods ; another of purple and white ; and another of purple and red, 
or saffron, worn by the augurs. Tiic purple and white was the royal robe, 
and is assigned especially to Romulus, who is supposed to have derived 
the use of it from the Latin kings. It was worn by the consuls on 
festivals and public solemnities, such, for instance, ns the opening of the 
temple of Janus. The * cquites,’ or equestrian order, wore it on public fes- 
tivals. The emperors, of whom Julius Caesar was the first who assumed it, 
wore it entirely of purple. 

” Jtvdc people.] — Vcr. 38. Topidis,’ perhaps, means 'tribes,’ or 

clans,’ not jet fused into one people. 

Pertaining to the year.] — Vcr. 38. This may mean the rules and 
ordinances which were to be observed during the succeeding year till Ro- 
mulus again met his people, or the genera) regulations regarding the year, 
for future observance. The latter is the p.cfcrnblc sense. 

11 Of ilfoM.] — Vcr. 39. The Roman year originally began in March. 

13 She, the origin.'] — Yer. JO. Venus, the mother of /Eneas, was the 
ancestress of Romtdus ; Mars was his father. The poet here derives the 
name of March from ‘ Mars.’ and the month of April (anciently written 
‘ Aplirilis’) from ‘Aphrodite,’ the Greek name of Venus, and formed 
from (oppbc, ‘sea-foam,’ whence she is fabled to have sprung. He, per- 
haps, coined this very far-fetched derivation to please the Crcsars, who 
were said to have sprang from Venus through /Eneas. 

30 From the need.]— Vcr. 41. May — ‘Mains,’ or ‘ Mnjus,’ as anciently 
spelt, lie derives from ‘ the aged,’ who were called ‘ mnjorcs natn.’ ‘ More 
stricken, ’ or * greater in age,’ would he the nearest literal translation. 

37 The name of the young.] — Vcr. 41. June, * Junius,’ lie derives from 
the J'oung, who were called ‘ jnniorcs.’ or ‘ juvenes.’ 

35 Numerical place.] — Vcr. 42. .1 niy, in the old year here spoken of, 

was ‘ Quintilis,’ * fifth month.’ August was ‘ Scxtilisj ‘ sixth month,’ and 
the names September, October, November, and December are respectively 
compounds of the numcrieals Scptem, Octo, Novem, Decern, seven, eight, 
nine, and ten. 

-Vume.] — Vcr. 43. Numa Pompilius was a Sabine by birth, and .the 
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Janus nor the shades 3 ’ of liis ancestors, and added two to tlie 
ancient months. That, however, you may not be. ignorant of 
the privileges 10 of the various days, every light-bearing day 31 lias 
not the same office ; that will be inauspicious throughout which 
the three words 33 are not spoken, that auspicious throughout 
which it will be allowable for suits to be pleaded by law. But do 
not suppose tliat its own privileges last throughout the whole 
day ; that which now will be auspicious, in the morning was 
inauspicious. For as soon as the entrails have been offered to 
the Deity, it is lawful to speak upon every subject , 33 and the 
Prcetor, honoured by his office , 31 then has his decrees unob- 
structed. There is also the day on which it is the usage to 
shut the people within the polling inelosures 35 for the pur- 
poses of election. There is also the marhet dayf which always 

second king of home. He added two months, January and February, 
to the year of Romulus. 

13 The shades.] — Ycr. 43. ‘ Avitas umbras.’ This alludes to the ‘ feralia 
or rites to appease the ‘ Manes,’ or shades of the dead, described in the 
second book, vcr. 333, and following. 

30 The privileges.] — Vcr. 45. The ‘ Jura’ were the distinctive rights 
or privileges given to certain days by public order. 

31 Light-hearing dug.] — Vcr. 40. ‘ Lucifer’ is properly ‘ the morning 
rtar.’ As introducing flic day, it is here put for the day itself. 

33 The three words.] — Vcr. 47. On the subject of the ‘ auspicious and 
inauspicious days,’ and the ‘ three words,’ dies fasti ’ and ‘ nefasti,’ and 
the * tria verba,’) sec Introduction. 

33 Speak upon every subject.] — Vcr. .01 . On this subject see Introduc- 
tion, in which reference is also made to the office of the Pnctor, alluded 
to in the next line. 

" Honoured by his ojfficci] — Vcr. 52. ‘ Honoratus,’ ‘ Honored,’ or, as 
•-.•e should say, ‘ Right worshipful, or right honourable.’ This was the 
peculiar title of the ‘ Pnctor Urbanus,' or city pnctor. 

35 The polling inclcsurcs.] — Vcr. 53. Allusion is here made to the 
‘ Hies Comitialis,’ or day of Comitia, for making laws and electing ma- 
gistrates. The ‘ Septum' was a boarded enclosure near the tribunal of 
ilie Consul, into which the ‘ ccnturii ’ svent in their proper order when 
summoned hv the herald. There was a plank called ‘ pons,’ 1 the bridge,’ 
leading to the * Septum,’ over which cacli century passed in succession. 

” The marhet o'er;.] — -Ycr. 54. 'flic * Xundinrc,’ £0 called from 
* noun;’ ‘ ninth,’ 1 dies’ * day,’ returned c\ cry eighth day, according to our 
reckoning ; but, according to the Romans who, in counting, included both 
extremes, every ninth day. whence the name. On this day the country- 
people nnr into the city to sell their wares, make their purchases, hear 
the m-w laws read, and learn the news. IJv the Hortcmian law, the 
1 A'undina:.* ewhich before were only ' ferim,’ or • holidays,’) were made 
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returns after the ninth revolution. The care of Juno chums 
for itself the Ausonian S7 calends ; 3S on the ides, a white 
lamb, 39 of larger growth, falls in honour of Jupiter. The 
guardianship of the Nones is without the care of a Deity ; 4C 
of all these (beware that you be not deceived) the morrow 
will be inauspicious. 41 The omen is derived from the event 
itself, 43 for on those days Rome sustained sad losses in adverse 
warfare. These circumstances, as being inherent to the whole 
of the festivals, will be here stated by me once for all, that I 
may not be forced to interrupt the order of the matters treated 
of by me. 

Lo, Germanicus! Janus announces to thee a prosperous 
year, 43 and is present at the outset in my verse. 0, Janus, 
thou of the two heads ! origin of the year silently rolling on, 
thou who alone of the Gods above, dost behold thy own back, 
be thou propitious to our princes, 44 through whose toils both 

‘ fasti,’ or court days, tliat the country-people then in town might •have 
their lawsuits determined. 

37 Atisonian.] — Vcr. 35. Ausoniawas properly the land of the Ausones, 
ill the southern part of Italy ; but the poets use it to signify the whole 
of Italy. 

33 Calends.] — Ter. 55. For an account of the Calends, Ides, and Nones, 
see Introduction. On all the Calends, the l’ontifex minor and the Regina 
Sacrorum sacrificed to Juno. 

33 A white lamb.] — Vcr. 5G. A sacrifice of a lamb, called the ‘ oris 
idulis,’ was offered in the capitol to Jupiter, on the Ides of each month. 
On the Ides of January, the victim was always a wether. 

to Is without the care of a Deity .] — Ter. 57. He means that on those 
days there are no sacrifices to any of the Gods. 

41 JfW be inauspicious.] — Ter. '58. ‘ Ater,’ literally ‘ black-’ The 
epithet was perhaps derived from the custom of recording unlucky days 
by black marks set against them, as being ‘ carbone notandi,’ * to be 
marked in charcoal.’ 

43 From the event itself.] — Ter. 59. The Romans had ‘ prrcliarcs’ and 
‘ non pneliares,’ ‘ fighting’ and ‘ non-fighting’ days. The days after the 
calends, nones, and ides, were ‘ non-prreliares,’ as they believed that there 
was of necessity something unlucky in the idea of ‘ post,’ after. So a 
public calamity on any particular day of a month rendered that day ‘ ater, 
or 1 nefastus.’in every month. Many of their most memorable defeats 
happened on the Nones, which thence derived their inauspicious cha- 
racter. 

43 Propitious t/ear.] — Ter. G3. As we should say in the present day, 

■* wishes you a happy new year.’ 

41 To Cur princes.] — Ter. GS. The princes here alluded to arc probably 
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the fertile earth and the sea enjoy undisturbed peace. Be thou, 

0 Quirinus, 15 propitious to thy senators, and to thy people, and 
by thy nod of approbation unlock the "white temples. 4 ' A 
favourable day is dawning, be ye propitious both in your lan* . 
gunge 17 and in your feelings ; now on the auspicious day roust . 
auspicious language be used. Let our cars be relieved from 
strife, and forthwith let maddening discords be far, away ; and. 
thou envious tongue, postpone thy occupation. Do you perceive 
how the sky’.is gleaming with the perfume-bearing fires, 15 and 
how the Ciliciah car 15 is crackling” on the kindled hearths ? The 
flame with its brightness irradiates the gold of the temples, and 
diffuses its tremulous beam throughout the highest part of the 
building. With unpolluted garments they go 5 hto the Tarpeian 

Tiberius and Germanicus. He may perhaps allude to the victory of 
Germanicus over the Catti, Chcrusci and other German tribes, a. v. c. 
770. 

15 O Quirirws.] — Vcr. G9. The reading is ‘Quirini;’ hot 1 have 
adopted Gierig’s suggestion, ‘ Quirine.’ The poet is addressing Janus, 
one of whose names was Quirinus, and would not asl; him to ‘be propitious 
to his own people.’ Romulus also was called Quirinus, hut it docs not 
seem likely that allusion is here made to him. 

40 White temples.'] — Vcr. 70. Either white, as being built of marble, 
or whitened in appearance by the new white clothes of the worshippers. 
The temple of Janus only remained open during war ; lint the poet must 
not he understood as wishing it to be opened for that reason; but only 
that the gates of all the temples being open for sacrifice, the gate of that 
too might be opened for such a purpose. The Roman doors were fastened 
with a chain, at the end of which the ‘ sera,’ or holt, was lived. When 
the door was shut the holt was fastened in the door-post ; when open it 
was drawn back. 

47 In your language.] — Vcr. 71. ‘Favcte linguis/ ‘be propitious in 
yonr language,’ was an usual injunction at sacrifices, as a word of ill omen 
spoken during their celebration on the calends of January, was considered 
to have an influence on the whole year. 

43 Perfume-tearing fires.] — Vcr. 75. Frankincense, cinnamon, saffron, 
and cassia, used to be thrown on the altars during the time of sacrifice. 

45 The Cilician ear.] — Vcr. 76. ‘ Spica Cilissa ' means the filaments of 
saffron from Mount Corycus, in Cilicia. 

53 Is crackling.] — Vcr. 7G. When the saffron was good, according to 
Pliny the Elder, it crackled wlulc burning. Probably from this, as from 
the crackling of laurel (wliicb was frequently burnt for the purpose), 
omens were derived 

31 They go.] — Ver 79. On the calends of January the new consuls, 
accompanied by tlie senate and the -people, went in procession to the 
Capitolium to solicit the protection of Jupiter for the state. 
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heights,” and the people itself harmonizes by the colour of 
its dress with the festival. And now the new iasces” precede, 
the new purple’ 1 glistens, and the much distinguished chair of 
ivory ” is sensible of new weights. The steers unacquainted with 
toil, which the I'aliscan herbage has fed on its own fields, 
offer” their necks to the blow. Jupiter, when he looks from 
his height, over the whole earth, has nothing which he can 
Deltoid but that which is wider Homan siren/. Ilail ! joyous 
day, and ever return more happy, worthy to be honoured 
by a people all-powerful throughout the world. But, 0 
Janus, thou of the double form, what kind of deity shall 
I pronounce thee to be? for Greece has no divinity cor- 
responding to thee.” Do thou, at the same time, declare the 
reason why thou alone of all the inhabitants of heaven Jookcst 
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upon 15 that -which is behind thee, and that which is before 
thee at the same time. 'While I was revolving these things 
in mv min d, my tablets ' 1 being taken in hand, the hope 
seemed to be brighter than it was before. Then the divine 
Janos, wondrous with his double form, suddenly presented 
his two-fold features to my eyes. I was struct with amaze- 
ment, and felt my hair stiffen with terror, and my breast was 
frozen with a sudden chill. He, holding in his right hand 
a staff, and in his left a key,“ uttered these accents to me from 
the mouth of Ins front face, “ Having laid aside thy terror, 
thon poet, labouring at the history of the days, learn, wbat 
thou dost ask, and in thy mind nnderstand my words. The 
ancients (for I am a being of the olden time) called me 
Chaos f 1 — behold, of how remote a period I shall sing the 
transactions. This air, full of light, and the other three 
elementary bodies which remain, fire, the waters, and the 
earth, were one confvsed heap. 'When once this mass was 
broken np by the discord of its component parts, and, 
dissolving, passed away into new abodes, flame soared on 
high, the nearer place received the air, and the earth and sea 
settled in a middle position. Then I, who had been but a 

£s Z7<oa loo7;est vpon, «c. j — Yer. 92, 93. G cover translates these lines 

‘ Behearee the reason why thon hast such odds, 

Oflookinc both ways more than affthc gods.’ 
n My taltels.~} — -Ycr. 93. The ‘ tabula:,’ or ‘ tabcllE,’ were thin pieces 
of wood, usually of an oblong shape, covered over with was, upon which 
the ancients wrote with the ‘stylus,’ or ‘pen’ of steel. 

03 In hii left a .try. j — -Ycr. 93. The stafi and key were the usual 
badges of office of the ‘janitores,’ or porters, among the Bomans. Masse)' 
thus renders these lines — 

‘ In his right hand a long battoon I see. 

And in his left he grasps a pond’rous key.’ 
r ' : Called me Cinoj.] — Ycr. 103. The name Chaos is derived either 
from %aw, * to gape,’ ot >;£•«, ‘ to ponr.’ By it was signified that con- 
fused heap of matter which the ancients in general believed to have existed 
from all eternity. Ovid, Metara. book i. ver. 6, 7, says, 

‘ Unas crat toto naturae vultus in orbe 
Quern d inert' Chaos : redis indigestapm moles.’ 

‘There was but one aspect of nature throughout the whole world, which 
they called chaos : an unwronght and crude mass.' This, in their idea, the 
mprerae power reduced to the state of order and harmony which prevails 
la the visible world. 
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mass and bulk without form, passed into a shape and limbs 
befitting a god. And even now, in me that part which is 
before, and that which is behind, appears to be the same, 
-a slight mark of my former shapeless figure. Hear, too, 
what is another cause of the form thus inquired after by 
thee, that thou mayest at the same time learn this and 
my office. Whatever thou beholdest around thee, the 'sky, 
the sea, the air, 52 the earth, all these have been shut up 
and are opened by my hand. In my power alone is the 
guardianship of the vast universe, and the prerogative of 
turning the hinge is entirely my own. When it has been my 
pleasure to send forth Peace 02 from her tranquil habitation, 
then at liberty she treads her paths unobstructed by the 
restraints of war. The whole world would be thrown into, 
confusion in deadly bloodshed, did not my rigid bolts confine 
imprisoned warfare. Together with the gentle seasons 01 1 pre- 
side over the portals of Heaven ; through my agency Jupiter 
himself doth pass 65 and repass. Thence am I called Janus, 66 
to whom, when the priest lays on the altar the offering cake 

62 ‘ The oi'r.’] — Ver. 117. ‘Nubila’ generally means ‘clouds,’ ‘mist,’ 

' cloudy sky.’ Here, however, it means the ‘air,’ or ‘mther.’ 

03 To send forth Peace.] — Ver. 121. He here personifies Peace and 
War, and represents them as committed to the custody of Janus. Some 
have supposed that the story of Janus is the corruption of a tradition that 
an Italian chief named Janus constructed doors and locks for the protec- 
tion of the person and of property, and that from him doors received the 
name of ‘januse.’ 

M The gentle seasons.] — Ver. 125. The ‘ seasons,’ or ‘ hours,’ are men- 
tioned by Hesiod, Theog. 903, as three goddesses, the daughters of 
Jupiter or Zeus, and Themis. He calls them Eunomia (good order), 
Hike (justice), and Eirene (peace), and represents them as watching 
over the affairs of men. They appear to have been originally considered 
as the presidents of the three seasons, into which the ancient Greeks 
divided the year. The day being similarly divided, they were regarded as 
presiding over its parts also ; and, when it was afterwards divided into 
hours, these also were placed under their charge, and named from them. 
"They presided over law, peace, and justice, and were the guardians of 
order and harmony among mankind. 

05 Jupiter himself doth pass.] — Ver. I2G. It has been suggested, and 
with some probability, that allusion is here made to the etymology of his 
name, as Cicero derives the name ‘Janus, or ‘Eanus,’ from ' Eundo,’ the 
Act of going or passing. — De Nat. Door. Book 2. 

60 Thence urn. I called Janus.] — Ver. 127. Either from the root men- 
tioned in the last note, or from ‘ janua,’ a ‘door’ or ‘gate.’ 
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ot bread rorn CT and the spelt mixed with salt, — (thou yrilt 
smile at rny epithets,) for 1, the same deity, am at one time 
called l’ntulcius/’ and at another time Clusius,” hy the 
lip 1 - of the anorificer. In good tnith, that ntdc anti- 
quity whhrd hy the changes of my name to express my 
fliffercnt duties. My power has now hcen related. Next 
learn the rea-oi! of my shape, although thou already per- 
r-'t it, in some degree, at lea*t, from v:hnt I Jun-r alrcpd'J 
Every gate ha-- two fronts, one on either side, of which 
the one lool.s out upon the people, hut the other looks inrun ! 
rpp'i the hoU'-hold shrinog’ and as the gate-keeper among 
von mortal , skiing near the threshold of the front of the 
huildintr, su’ 4 both the gointrs out and the romings in, so do 1, 
the door kftper of the vestibule nf heaven, at the same time 
look forth upon the region* of the east and the west/ 1 Thott 
* s ! c the far-- nf Hecate" turned in (line directions, that 
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slic may watch the cross roads where they are cut into three 
pathways ; to me, too, it is given, in order that I may not 
lose time in the bending of my neck, to look two ways without 
moving my body.” He had "said thus far, and by'his coun- 
tenance acknowledged that he would not be difficult to be 
moved by me, if I wished to make further inquiries. I took 
courage, and, undismayed, gave thanks to the deity, and 
looking upon the ground, spoke a few words. “ Say, now, 
1 2>r ay thee, why the new year begins with the frost of winter, 
which might better have been begun in the spring ? Then 
all things are blooming, then is the youthful season of the 
year, and the young bud is swelling from the teeming 
shoot. Then the tree is covered with the newly formed 
leaves, the com blade shoots from the seed to the surface of 
the ground; the birds, 111111 their melodies, soothe the genial ah 1 , 
and the flocks gambol and disport in the meadows. Then is 
the sunshine refreshing; and the stranger swallow 73 comes 
forth, and builds her fabric of clay beneath the lofty rafter. 
Then, too, is the field subjected to cultivation , 74 and re- 
newed by the plough. This, in justice, should have been 
called the opening of the year.” I had made my inquiry in 
many words; he causing no delay by many, thus compressed 
his words into two lines. “ The winter solstice 75 is the first day 
of the new, and the last of the old sun ; Phoebus 76 and the 
year take the same period for commencement.” After these 
things I was wondering, and inquired why the first day was 
not exempt from the litigation of the courts “ Understand 

73 The stranger swallow.] — Vcr.157. The poet here refers lo the martin 
or window swallow, which builds in the corner of windows, under roofs, or 
against rochyplaces, and returns year after year to the situation it has once 
adopted, only repairing its nest. It mixes earth and straw, and after 
moistening it with its mouth, sticks it against the wall as a foundation 
for its nest. At noon it ceases work, that the portion built may dry by 
next morning, and in about a fortnight its nest is completed. 

71 Subjected to cultivation.] — -Ver. 159. ‘ Patitur,’ literally ‘ suffers,’ 
or * endures.’ This term is appropriately used ; for the ground, before 
this period, has been so hard, that it would not, literally speaking, suffer 
or endure cultivation. jS'ow, however, the crumbling soil is ready to admit 
the plough and spade. 

75 The winter solstice.] — Ver. 163. ‘ Bruma.’ The winter solstice is 
the time when the sun has completed his progress northward on the 
ecliptic, and begins to return. 

70 jPhtcbia.] — Ver. 1G4. Plicebus, or ‘ the shining,’ was one of the 
titles of Apollo, the god of the sun. 

57 Litigation of the courts.] — Ver. 165. See Introduction. 
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the reason,” say 3 Janus ; “ I have assigned the very earliest 
hours of the year for the transaction of business, lest the 
whole year might he spent in idleness from a had precedent, 
for the same reason, each person takes a slight taste of his 
calling hy doing something on that day, but does no more 
than merely give evidence of his ordinary employment.' 
After that I asked, “Why, although I am propitiating the 
power of other gods, do I, 0 Janus, present the frankincense 
and the wine to thee, the first of all V “ That by means of 
me," 5 who guard the threshold, thou mayst have,” says he, 
“ access towards whatever deities thou mayst wish.” “But why 
are congratulatory expressions M uttered in thy calends, and why 
do we then give and receive in return good wishes?” Then 
the god, leaning on the staff which his right hand bore, an- 
swers, “Omens of the future are wont to be derived from 
beginnings. To the word first spoken, ye mortals, turn your 
timid ears: and the augur 61 observes the bird that is first 
seen by him. Then the temples and the cars of the gods 

79 Evidence of his ordinary employment.} — Ver. 170. It was usual with 
the Romans for all classes of people in the calends of January, as an omen 
of future prosperity and industry, and not for lucre, to practise a little at 
their respective callings. The mechanic did some trifling joh, the fanner 
a little work in the fields, and the pleader exercised his lungs a little in 
the foruin. 

75 By means of me .] — -Ver. 173. Fabius Pictor, an ancient Roman his- 
torian, says that the reason was, because Janns first taught the Latins to 
use spelt, • farra,’ and wine in sacrifice. JIacrobius says it was because 
he first erected temples to the gods in Italy. 

65 Congratulatory expressions."] — Ver. 175. Itwas the Roman custom 
on the calends of January to express good wishes and anxious prayers for 
the safety of friends. Our practice of wishing each other a happy new 
year, and the Trench custom of mailing presents on that day, are, no 
doubt, derived from this origin. 

61 TTic augur.} — Ver. 180. The augur, or diviner hy birds, derived bis 
name from ‘ avis,’ a * bird,’ and ‘ gcro,’ to ‘ carry,’ or from some unknown 
Etrurian origin. According to Plutarch, in his life of Romulus, they 
were anciently called ‘ auspices,’ and are supposed to have been three in 
number, one for eacli tribe. They were confirmed in their office by 
Ruma, and a fourth was afterwards added, probably by Ser.ins Tullius, 
when he divided the city into four tribes. They derived the ‘ signa,' or 
‘ tokens of futurity,’ from live sources — celestial phenomena, (such as 
thunder and lightning), — the singing and flight of birds, — the quantity eaten 
hy the sacred chickens, — quadrupeds, — and from extraordinary accidents 
and casualties, called ‘ dirte, or ‘ dira.’ Among the birds which gave omens 
by the voice, 4 oscines,’ were the raven, the crow, the cock, the owl, & c. 
Those giving omens by flight, • pnepetes,’ were the eagle, vulture, &c. 
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arc open, no tongue utters unheeded prayers, and all that 
is said has its due weight.” Janus had concluded, and I 
made no long silence, but with my words followed close 
on his last accents. “What means,” said I, “the palm- 
date, and the shrivelled dried fig, and the white honey given 
as a present, 1 - in the snow-white jar? 3 ’ 53 “A fair omen,” 
said he, “ is the reason, that the likfe grateful flavour may 
attend upon our transactions, and that the year may in 
sweetness go through the course which it has begun.” “ I 
see,” said I, “why sweets arc given as presents: add the 
meaning of the little coin f; also given, that no part of thy fes- 
tival may be imperfectly understood by me.” He smiled and 
said, “ Oli ! how little are the habits of thy own times known 
to thee, who canst suppose that honey is sweeter than the 
acquisition of money. Scarcely did I see any one, even when 
Saturn reigned, 55 to whose spirit gain was not sweet. With 

82 Given as a present.] — Vcr. 18G. These new year’s gifts were called 
‘ strena:.’ They consisted of fruit, occasionally covered with gold-leaf, 
honey, and sometimes a trilling piece of coin. The % derived its name 
1 carica,’ from Caria, now Anatolia, in Asia Minor. 

63 In the snow-white jar.] — Vcr. 1S6. The best honey was white, 
and was especially given on this day in a white jar, as hearing the best 
omen. Honey was more frequently yellow, and the ‘ cadus,’ or jar, of 
red earthenware, according to Martial, i. 5G. 10. Pliny tells us that 
a white ‘ cadus’ was sometimes made from a kind of whitish stone. 
Gower renders these lines, 

1 "What means dr)- figs and palm-fruit I wot not, 

And honey offered in a fine wliite pot.’ 

The little caul.] — Vcr. 189. The ‘stips’ was a trilling coin of the 
smallest value, given frequently to beggars, and sent as a new year’s 
present, merely by way of good omen, and not for any intrinsic vniue. The 
nominative * stips’ docs not occur in any of the Latin classics. According 
to Suetonius, book v. ch. 42, Augustus condescended to take new year’s 
gifts, mid to receive the ' stips,’ and in such quantities that Ins new year’s 
presents must have been not only of good omen, but of great value. ‘ He 
proclaimed that he too at the beginning of the year would receive new 
year’s gifts (stream), and stood in the vestibule of the temples on the 
calends of January, to receive the coin (stipes), which a crowd of all 
classes showered before him from their hands and laps.’ Queen Eliza- 
beth and James the First, and others of our sovereigns, expected a 
new year’s gift (generally a piece of plate) from each member of the 
nobility, and gave a present in return, though the balance of gain was 
generally on the side of the sovereign. 

83 When Saturn reigned.] — Vcr. 193. Saturn, the god of Time, was 
the son of Uranus and Terra, or Vesta. When dethroned by his son 
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time, increased that love of acquiring, -which is now at its 
height, and has scarcely a further point to which it can proceed. 
"Wealth now is more valued than in the years of the olden 
time, while the people still were poor, while home was but 
newly built, while a little cottage received Quirinus, K the 
begotten of 3Iars, and the sedge of the stream afforded 
him a scanty couch. In those times scarcely could Jupi- 
ter stand at full length in his narrow temple, 67 and in 
his right hand was a thunderbolt of clay. 65 Then used 
they to adorn the capitol with boughs, wliich now they adorr. 
with gems and the senator himself used to tend his own 
rheep. h'or was it then reckoned a disgrace to have enjoyed 
undisturbed slumber on the bed of straw, and to have heaped 
the hay as a pillow under one’s head. The consul used tc 
give laws to the people, the plough being but just laid 
aside, and the possession of a small ingot of silver was 
deemed a crime.” But after the Fortune of this place 
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13 suited to a divinity. We praise the olden times, but adop, 
the manners of our own day; yet the habits of either age are 
equally worthy 1 * 7 to be adopted. He had finished his instruc- 
tions ; then once again, as before, in mild accents I thus ad- 
dressed the key-bearing god : — “ Many things, indeed, I have 
learned, but why on the brass coin is there stamped on one side 
the figure of a ship, and on the other, a two-lieaded form 
“Thou rnightst,” said he, “ recognise me in the two-fold form, 
had not the very length of time worn away the workmanship. 
The cause of the ship inscribed remains to be told. In a ship, 
the Ecythe-wielding God ' 71 having first wandered over the whole 
world, catneup the Etrurian river . 1 I remember the reception 
of Saturn in this land ; he bad been expelled by Jupiter from 
the realms of heaven. Thence for a long time did the name 
of Saturn* abide with that nation ; tbe country also was called 
Latium from the god being there latent. Moreover pioti? 
posterity preserved the ship upon the brass coin, attesting th e 
arrival of the god, their guest. 1 myself inhabited tbe soil 
along which, on its left side , 3 gbdes the most gently flow- 
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ing ware of tbe sandy Tiber. Here, where now Rome is, a 
forest, untouched by the nxe, used to flourish, and t/tis state so 
mighty was a place of pasturage for a few oxen. My place 
of retreat was that hill, which this age, paying me all adora- 
tion, denominates after my name, and calls it the Janiculum.* 
Then, too, was I reigning, when the earth was fit to receive 
the gods, and the divinities were interspersed among the abodes 
of men. Not ns yet had mortal crime 5 driven Justice away.' 
She was the last of the deities that left the earth ; and instead 
of fear, a sense of propriety used then without any other 
restraint to govern the people : it was no difficulty' to enforce 
justice among the just. I had no concern with warfare; 1 
used then to have but peace and the thresholds under my 
protection; and,” shewing his key, “these,” says he, “are the 
arms which I proper/;/ bear.” The god had closed his lips ; 
then thus I open mine, my words eliciting those of the divi- 
nity — “ Since there are so many vaulted archways,' why dost 
thou stand consecrated by a statue in one alone, 6 here where 

‘ The Janiculum.'] — Vcr. 246. The temple of Janus was built on the 

* Janiculum,’ one of the seven hilts of Pome. In time a small town arose 
round it, until the whole was included in the immensity of the city of 
later times. From the dwellings of princes being in the early ages erected 
on the summit of a hill, which was called the ‘ arx,’ the residence itself 
subsequently obtained the same title. So, too, the baronial castles of 
the feudal times were, perched on an eminence generally for the double 
purpose of overawing the vassals, and being prepared against a surprise bytlic 
enemy. In later times the Roman patricians had their palaces on the hills, 
and when they mingled with the plebeian crowd it was said of them that 

* dcscendcbant,’ 1 they came down.’ Thus, Horace Od. — 1 dcscendat in 
campum petitor.' Our word ‘ descend’ has a similar meaning, adapted 
in a figurative sense from this latter use of the Latin word. 

5 Mortal crime.] — Vcr. 219. * Facinus mortale ’ may either signify 

‘ deadly crime,’ or ‘ the crime of bloodshed,’ or * crime committed by 
mortals.' 

6 Driven Justice away.] — Ver. 249. Her name was also Astnea. 
Ovid in his Metamorphoses says, ‘ Ultima ccelestuin terras Astnea rebquit,’ 

1 Astnea was the last of the celestial deities to leave the earth.’ 

7 Faulted archways.] — Vcr. 257. ‘ Jani,’ covered passages, having 
a look-out on either side, were so called from Janus. The poet asks 
the deity why lie is honoured with a statue in only one ‘janus,’ or 
arched temple, when there are so many places in Rome named after him. 
These passages were always double, for the convenience of people passing 
both ways. 

6 In one alone.] — Ver. 257. According to Varro, this temple was the 
‘ portn Janualis,’ or 1 gate of Janus,’ built by Romulus. Nuraa placed a 
statueof Janus in the temple, winch wa3 five cubits in height. 

H‘2 
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thou hast a shrine adjoining to the two market places.' He. 
with his hand stroking the beard that flowed down upon his 
breast, forthwith related the warfare of the CEbalian Tati us, 
nnd how the faithless guard, 11 captivated with the Sabine brace- 
lets, conducted Tatius to the approaches of the lofty citaaei- 
“ From that,” said he, “there was, as there is now, a steep 
path by which you descend to the* rallies and the inarKU 
places. And now had he reached the gate 13 whose resisting 
bolts Juno the daughter of Saturn had insidiously removed - 
wlien fearing to enter on a contest with a deity so power- 
ful, 1 tslily put in practice the resources of mV pecnlf' 
art. 11 I opened the mouths of the fountains, in which hunt 
of aid 1 am distinguished, and I showered forth sudden stream' 
of water. Hut first I mingled sulphur in the hot streamlet 5 - 
that the boiling flood might obstruct the passage of TaUUf. 
"When the useful quality of this stream, after the repulse o* 
the Sabines, was perceived, and tlic appearance which it 
formerly had was restored to the place how secure from tl' 
rnnn.it, an altar was erected to me, united with a little 
chapel ; this with its flames consumes the spelt meal with the 
tall end 1 flour cake of tacrifee.” 11 “But why dost thou he 
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concealed 15 in time of peace, and why art tliou revealed, 
when arms are taken up ?” There was no delay, the cause 
of ihc circumstance inquired after was told me in answer. 
“ In order that the means of returning may lie open in readi- 
ness for the people when they have gone forth to war, the whole 
of my gate stands wide open, the bolt being removed. In 
times of peace I bar my doors, that she may by no means be 
enabled to depart; and under the sway of Caesar’s name long 
shall I remain shut up.” lie spoke, and raising his eyes that 
looked both before and behind, he looked upon whatever 
there was in the whole world. There was peace : and the 
lthinc, 16 the occasion of thy triumph, Germanicus, bad now 
surrendered to thee its subservient streams. 0 Janus, make 
peace everlasting, and them to be the ministers 1 ' of peace, and 
grant that the author of t/ii.t change may not abandon his office. 
But, as I was enabled to learn from the list of the festivals, 
on this day our forefathers consecrated two temples. 1S The 
sacred Island which the river surrounds with its divided 
stream, received the son of Phoebus and the nymph Coronis. 13 
Jupiter occupies a share ; one place received them both, and the 
temple of the grandson is joined to that of his mighty grandsire. 

What forbids me, also, to mention the stars, how each 
of them rises and sets? Thnt, too, was a part of my 
promised undertaking. Blessed spirits t 'cere they to whom 
first it was a care to learn these things, and to ascend 
to the mansions on high. It is worthy of belief that they 
raised their heads equally above the vices and the haunts 
of mortals. Neither lust nor wine enfeebled their exalted 

15 Lie concreted .] — Vcr. 27". Alluding to the closing of the temple 
of Janus in time of peace, and the opening of it in time of war. 

lc The II time.] — Vcr. 2SG: He nlludcs to the triumph of Germanicus 
over the Catti, Chcnisci. and Angrivarii, a.u.c. 770. 

n The ministers.] — Ver. 287. Tiberius and Germanicus. 

18 Tito tcmp/cs.] — Vcr. 290. One to Jupiter, consecrated by Caius 
Scrvilius, and the other dedicated to /Esculapius, the son of Apollo. 

15 The tigm/ili Coronis.] — Ver. 291. /Esculapius was the son of 
Apollo and Coronis, the daughter of Phlegias and Leucippus. She was 
slain in a fit of jealousy by Apollo, who gave .Esculapius into the charge 
of the centaur Chiron; he instructed liis charge in the art of medicine, of 
which he afterwards became the tutelar divinity. In consequence of a 
plague at Rome, an embassy was sent to Epidaurus, in Peloponnesus, 
where /Esculapius was worshipped, and one of the serpents sacred to him 
was brought to Rome, on which the temple mentioned by the poet wsa 
built to the god on the ‘ sacred Isle’ in the Tiber 
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minds, nor the duties of the Forum, nor the toils of warfare. 
Nor did giddy ambition, nor glory overspread with artificial 
glare , 53 nor the craving for vast riches,- disquiet them. It 
is they who have brought the far distant stars to our exes, and 
have subjected the heavens to their intellect. Tims is heaven 
won, not that Olympus for that purpose should bear Ossa ,' 1 
and the peak of Pelion touch the loftiest stars. We, too, 
under the guidance of these, will apportion out the skies, 
and will assign their own peculiar days according to the ap- 
pointed constellations. When, therefore, the third night before 
the approaching nones shall come, and the ground shall grow 
damp, besprinkled with the dew of heaven, in vain will the 
claws of the eight-footed Crab 55 be sought for ; he has sunk 
headlong beneath the western waters. When the nones are 
iust arriving, the showers issuing from the black clouds will 
give you indications as the Lyre rises . 53 

Add four days passed in regular succession, to the nones, 
Janus will have to be appeased on the Asonalian day . 51 The 
nproned priest 51 may perhaps be the origin of the appel- 

51 Artificial glared) — Ter. 303. ‘ Tunis’ is, literally, a marine shrub, 

or sea-weed, red aikanet, which was used for the purposes of dyeing’ cud 
Paintinr. 
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lation, under tlie blow of whom the victim falls in honour 
of the celestial gods ; for he, when about to stain with 
reeking gore the knives already unsheathed, always asks 
the question, “Do I proceed ?” 55 Nor does he proceed 
unless commanded so to do. Some think that the day has 
the name of Agonal, from the act of driving, because the 
sheep do not com e of their own free will to the sacrifice, but are 
driven . 57 Some think that this festival was called “ Agnalia ” 59 
by the ancients, although by that derivation one letter is re- 
moved from its proper place; or is that day thus named 
from the agony of the sheep , 58 because the victim shud- 
ders at the knives perceived by it ns they he in the water ? 70 
Some, too, think that the day derived a Grecian epithet 
from the games 31 that were wont to be celebrated in the 
time of our forefathers. The ancient dialect, too, called 
sheep by the name of “Agonia;” and in my opinion the last 
is the true reason for the name, and to this extent that reason is 
ascertained for certain, that the king of the sacred rites is in 
duty bound to propitiate the divinities with the mate of the 
fleece-bearing ewe. That sacrifice which lias fallen by the 
right hand of the victor is called the victim : 35 when the hostile 
troops are driven far away then the sacrifice is called the host . 51 
In days of old, it was plain spelt, and the sparkling grain 35 of 

•* Do I proceed?] — Ver. 322. Ago ne. Two Latin -words, forming t 
trisyllable, and signifying ‘do I ?’ or ‘ am I to proceed V 

.Are driven. ] — Ver. 323 1 Agor’ is 1 to be driven,’ whence this fanci- 
ful derivation. 

23 Agnalia.'] — Ver. 325. From ' Agnus,’ 1 a lamb,’ as sheep were then 
sacrificed. 

- 23 Agony of the sheep.] — Ver. 327. ’Aywi-iVi, (agonia), tlie Greek for 

‘ terror,’ whence our word ‘ agony implying pain, and, in this instance, 

* extreme horror.’ 

30 In the water.] — Ver. 32". Tlie knive3 placed in basins of water, 
near the altar, for the purposes of ablution. 

31 From the games .1 — Ver. 330. ’Ay dreg, ‘agones,’ is the Greek term 
for public games or contests. 

33 Is called the victim.] — Ver. 335. So called, according to the poet, 
as being the offering sacrificed by him who is the ‘ victor/ or conquering 
party, deriving its name from ‘ vinco,’ ‘ to conquer.’ 

st The hoit .] — Ver 336. -The sacrifice is so called, according to the 
poet, when it is offered on the retreat of the enemy ; as it would appear, in 
contradistinction to liis death ; ‘ liostis’ being the Latin word for * enemy.’ 

35 Sparkling grain.] — Ver. 338. Salt was held in high esteem by the 
ancients. The lares and the salt-cellars were with equal care placed on 
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bis words. Bacchus/ 1 thy foe given up to thee for punish- 
ment, has his horns sprinkled with the outpoured wine. 41 
Her guilt was fatal to the sow — fatal, too, was his guilt to 
the goat. But what didst thou, 0 ox, and what did ye, 0 
gentle sheep, to deserve a like fate ? 

Aris tarns” was weeping, because he had seen that his bees, 
destroyed together with their progeny, had deserted the 
unfinished honeycombs. Him, then, while grieving, his 
Coerulean mother” with difficulty consoled, and added to what 
she had said these last words : “ Cease thy tears, my son, 
Proteus 45 will alleviate thy losses, and will teach thee in what 
manner thou mayst recover what has been lost. That however, 
he may not deceive thee by his transformations, let strong 
fetters bind both his hands.” 40 The youth comes to the prophet, 
and seizing the arms relaxed in sleep of the watery sire, binds 
them together. He, versatile in form, by his peculiar art changes 
his appearance, but afterwards, overcome by the fetters, he 
returns to his natural shape, and, raising his countenance all 
streaming, with his azure-coloured beard, lie said, “ Host thou 
seek to know by what art thou mayst recover thy bees ? Biu-y in 
the earth the carcase of a slaughtered ox : he, when so buried, 

11 Bacchus.] — Ycr. 3G0. The god of wine and revelry. He was the 
son of Jupiter and Semele. 

4 - The out-poured trine.] — Ver. 3G0. Alluding to the pouring the wine 
between the horns of the victim before it was slain. 

43 Amto/s.] — Ver. 3G3. He was son of Apollo and the nymph 
Cvrene, and followed the occupation of a shepherd, according to Virgil, 
who, in the fourth hook of his Georgies, relates tins story at much greater 
length, and in more poetical language. 

41 His Cccrutcan mother.] — Ver. 3G5. Or ‘of azure,’ or ‘light blue 
colour,’ Cvrene being a nymph of the waters ; she was daughter of the 
river Peneius, and is said by Pindar to have given name to the town of 
Cvrene, in Africa. — Pythia Ode 9. 

45 Proteus.] — Ver.*3G7. He was a deity of the sea, son of Occanus 
and Tetlxys, or, according to some writers, of Neptune and Phcenice. 
Neptune bestowed on him, as the keeper of the ocean monsters, the gift 
of prophecy. He resided chiefly in the Carpathian Sea, and on the coast 
of Egypt. When reposing on the shore, he was much resorted to by 
persons wishing to test his prophetic powers. Menelaus and Hercules are 
said to have consulted him. 

44 Bind both his hands.] — Ver. 3G9, 370. Gower translates these lines — 

1 But bind him sure, in fetters strong, lest he. 

AVith his transformed shapes, should coosen thee.’ 
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will supply what thou now astest of me.” The shepherd 
performs Ills commands. The swarms throng from the pu- 
trefying ox. The death of a single being lias produced a 
thousand new lives. Tate, too, demands the sheep. _ i -he 
in her impiety once cropped the sacred plants/' which a 
pious old dame was accustomed to offer to the ru=uc 
deities. Vfhat remains in safety, when both the sheep that 
hear the fierce, and the oxen that till the fields, rengn 
their lives upon the altars ? Persia propitiates by the sacrif-ct 
of ihe horse, Hyperion” begirt with rays of light, that no 
sluggish victim may he offered to the swift god. Because the 
hind was once slain in bononr of the triune Diana 53 in tee 
stead of a virgin/’ at the present day she is sacrificed though 
not in the stead of a virgin. 1 have Feen the Sapceans 
arid him who dwells near thy snows, 0 Htemns, offer to 
Trivia the entrails of dojrs. 

The ass too is slain for the lustful guardian 1 ’ of the field--. 
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The reason is indeed one that must cause shame, hut quite 
suited to the character of this divinity. Greece was celebrat- 
ing the festivals of ivy-crowned Bacchus, which every third 
winter brings round 53 at the established period. The guardian 
deities of cool Lyceeum 54 came thither, and any one besides that 
was no enemy to mirth ; the Pans, and the youthful troop 
of Satyrs prone to lust, and the goddesses 55 who inhabit the 
streams and lonely fields. The aged Silenus 56 too, had ar- 
rived upon his ass with bending back, and Priapus, who with 
ruddy aspect scares away the timorous birds. They, having 
found a grove well suited for their merry carousals, reclined 
on the couches bestrewed with grass. Bacchus gave the 
wine ; each bad brought a chaplet for himself ; a rivulet 
rolled by its waters, to be but sparingly mixed . 57 The Naiad 
nymphs were there, some with locks dishevelled without the 
application of the comb, others with their hair arranged both 
with taste and labour. This one waits upon them with her 
robe gathered up 55 above the middle of the leg, another exposed 
as to her breast, with the bosom of her dress slashed asunder. 
This one bares her sliotdder, another sweeps her robe along 
■ the grass — no sandals confine their delicnte feet. On this 
side some arc kindling the gentle flames of desire in the Satyrs, 

worshipped at Lainpsacus in Mvsia, on the Hellespont. He presided 
over fields and gardens, which he protected from thieves and Might. 

53 Brings round.] — Ver. 394. This was the * Trieterica,’ or ‘ three-year 
feast.’ It was really an annual festival, hut was celebrated with greater 
solemnity even- third year, to commemorate the expedition of Bacchus 
into India. Probably the year alluded to in the poem \' as the ancient one • 
of four months onlv. 

54 Cool Ly cecum.] — -Ver. 395. A mountain in Arcadia sacred to Pan 
and Jupiter. The gods mentioned were the several Pans, fawns, and 
satyrs, the deifies of Arcadia. 

15 The goddesses.] — Ver. 398. The Naiads, or water-nymphs. 
c "' S ilenus?] — Ver. 399. lie was the foster-father of Bacchus, and, 
according to Pindar, was born at Malea, in Lesbos. He had a bald head, 
fiat nose, and thick heard. He was the leader of the Satyrs, and was 
always drunk ; yet, singularly enough, he was considered as conspicuous 
for his wisdom. 

37 Sparingly mixed.] — Ver. 404. Moderate drinkers mixed three parts 
of water with two of wine ; hut the present company preferred their liquors 
neat, or nearly so. Perhaps the ladies formed the exception. 

55 Jiobe gathered tip.] — Ver. 407. The female tunic reached the 
ancles ; but when expedition was required, it was tucked up as far as the 
mid-leg. 
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some in thee who hast thy temples wreathed with pine .' 5 Th ee 
too, Silenus, of lust inextinguishable, they inflame. It a 
lust alone that precludes thee from being aged, hut tne 
ruddy Priapus, the deity and guardian of the gardens, was 
charmed by Lotis above them all. Her . he desires — her he 
longs after — for her alone he sighs ; he signifies his wnhcs 
by his nods / 0 and entreats her by signs. Cold disdain i= 

innate in the fair, and haughtiness accompanies beauty, hv 

her countenance, she despises and she scorns 51 him. 

It -was night, and, trine producing slumber, their bodies lay 
overpowered by drowsiness, in various places. Lotis, aB sn 
was wearied with sport, lay, the most remote of all, on the 
grassy earth, beneath the overshadowing boughs of a maple- 
Her lover rises, and, holding his breath, stealthily advances Ins 
silent footsteps, treading on tiptoe. When now he had reached 
the sequestered resting place of the nymph, fair as snow, 
he tabes care lest the very drawing of his breath should make 
a noise. And now was he poising his body on the grass clo=e 
by her, yet still was she sunk in deep sleep. He is overjoyed,, 
and drawing aside her garment from her feet, began to pr°* 
ceed along the blissful path to the accomplishment of bis de- 
sires. When, lo! braying with hoarse throat, the ass that bore 
Silenus sent forth unseasonable sounds. Alarmed, the nymph 
starts up, aDd with her hands flings back Priapus, and then fly' 
ing” arouses the whole grove. The god, already too well prepared 
for his lustful attempt, was an object of ridicule to all by t’ ie 
light of the moon. ' The author of the outcrv paid the penalty- 
by death, and hence is an acceptable victim tc the god of 
the Hellespont. You, ye birds, charmers of the fields, a ra ce 
accustomed to the groves, and guiltless, had been as yet mi- 
harmed ; you, who build your nests, who cherish your egg 5 

n With pine.l — Ycr. 412. i. e. Pan. , 

50 liy A is norfs.2 — Ycr, 417, 418. These lines remind ns of those c. 
Milton, in L’ Allegro : — 

‘ Quips and crants, and wanton wiles; 
liods and becks, and wreathed smiles.' 

51 And tnctrs-l — Ycr - d20. As we should say in common par! safe. 
4 She turns up her nose at him.’ 

n ThmJiymgA — Ycr. 43C. The gods, in compassion for this £7°** 
*wetnpt on the nymph, changed her into the lotus tree. 
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some in thee who hast thy temples wreathed with pine .* 5 Thee 
too, Silenus, of lust inextinguishable, they inflame. It » 
lust alone that precludes thee from being aged. But the 
ruddy Priapus, the deity and guardian of the gardens, was 
charmed by Lotis above them all. Her he desires — her he 
longs after — for her alone he sighs ; he signifies his wishes 
by his nods, M and entreats her by signs. Cold disdain is 
innate in the fair, and haughtiness accompanies beauty. By 
her countenance, she despises and she scorns 01 him. 

It was night, and, wine producing slumber, their bodies lay 
overpowered by drowsiness, in various places. Lotis, as she 
was wearied with sport, lay, the most remote of all, on the 
grassy earth, beneath the overshadowing boughs of a maple- 
Her lover rises, and, holding bis breath, stealthily advances his 
silent footsteps, treading on tiptoe. "When now be had reached 
the sequestered resting place of the nymph, fair as snow, 
he takes care lest the very drawing of his breath should make 
a noise. And now was he poising his body on the grass close 
by her, yet still was she sunk in deep sleep. He is oveijoyed,. 
and drawing aside her garment from her feet, began to pro- 
ceed along the blissful path to the accomplishment of his de- 
sires. When, lo! braying with hoarse throat, the ass that bore 
Silenus Eent forth unseasonable sounds. Alarmed, the nymph 
starts up, and with her hands flings back Priapus, and then fly- 
ing” arouses the whole grove. The god, already too well prepared 
for his lustful attempt, was an object of ridicule to all by the 
light of the moon. ' The author of the outcry' paid the penalty 
by death, and hence is an acceptable victim to the god of 
the Hellespont. You, ye birds, charmers of the fields, a race 
accustomed to the groves, and guiltless, had been as yet un- 
harmed; you, who build your nests, who cherish your eggs 


With pine.] — Ter. 412. i. e. Pan. 

'f By his nodi.] — Yer. 417, 418. These lines remind us of those of 
Stilton, in L’AIlegro : — 

‘ Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles; 
dtods and becks, and wreathed Emiles.’ 

11 And sneers.] — Ver. 420. As we shonld say in common parlance 
* She turns up her nose at him.’ 

c Then fly inn] — Ver. 430. The gods, in compassion for this S 10 ** 
-n. tempt on the nymph, changed her into thelottu tree. 
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■witli your plumage, and garble delightful strains from your 
ready throats. But these things avail you nothing, because 
you are accused of the power of utterance, and the gods 
believe that you disclose tlieir purposes. And this charge not 
entirely groundless ; for, as each is most familiar with the 
gods, at one time, by your wings, at another, by your voices, 
you give true indications. 6 '* The race of the fowls, for so long 
a time secure, at length came to be slain in its turn , and the 
entrails of the informer against them 1 hen delighted the 'gods. 
For that reason, often is the white ring-dove, the consort, 
torn from her mate, burned on the glowing hearths. Nor 
does the defence of the capitol 63 avail, to prevent the goose 
from affording its liver for thy dishes, 0 dainty daughter of 
Inachus. 61 On the night of this day, the crested bird is slain 
in honour of the goddess Night, 65 because with watchful throat 
he calls forth the warm day. In the mean time the Dol- 
phin, 65 a bright constellation, rises over the deep, and puts 
forth his head from his native waters. 

True indications .] — Yer. 447. The poet refers to the omens obtained 
from the flight and voices of birds. 

66 Defence of the copilot .] — Yer. 453. The city of Rome being taken 
by the Gauls, Marcus Manlius, with a body of men, retired into the 
capitol, which during the night was attacked by the enemy. Their ap- 
proach was discovered in time, through {he cackling of some geese that 
were kept in the temple of Juno, and from that time geese were held 
sacred with the Romans. 

G1 Dauyhter of Inachus.'] — Ver. 453, 454. Inachis, supposed to have 
been the same with lo, daughter of Inachus, the river god. From the 
epicurean taste which she is here represented as indulging, she would 
probably have been more than usually pleased by a taste of the ‘pate de 
foies gras* of the present day. (tower translates these lines thus, 

1 Nor can the guarded capitol release 
The goose’s liver from choice lnacli’s mess.’ 

65 Goddess Nigh!-] — Yer. 4 55. ‘Nox,’ ‘Night,’ was one of the most 
ancient deities, being a daughter of Chaos. By her brother Erebus slvf 
produced the Day and the Light. She was the mother of the Fates, 
Dreams, Discord, Death, Momus, and others, and was worshipped in the 
temple of Diana a* Ephesns. 

c - The Dolphin ] — Ver. 457. The cosmic rising of the Dolphin on 
the 9th of January; being the fifth of the Ides. In Book ii. the poet 
relates how the Dolphin carried Arion to Tamaras, when the minstrel 
bad been throw n into the sea by the sailors anxious to obtain his wealth, 
it was also said that the Dolphin was thus honoured for having gained 
the band of Amphitrite for Neptune. 
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The next day maiks the winter hr a central line,' 7 and lit 
part of it -which -will then remain, -will he equal to that -which 
is pact. 

'live next dawn, t! Tithonus having been left by her, (hall 
look upon the pontifical ceremonies of the Arcadian goddess'. 
Thee too, sister of Turnus,” the same day received in thy 
temple, here where the Plain of Mars is traversed by the 
aqueduct of the "Virgin. Whence shall 1 derive the causes 
and the forms of these sacred rites V‘ b Who can guide mv 
sails in the midst of the deep. Instruct me thyself, thou who 
hast a name derived from song, and favour my undertaking, 
lest thy glory he lost in uncertainty. Having an origin 
before that of the moon 71 (if we credit it when speaking of 
itself), the land derives its name from the great Areas." 
Here was Evander, 73 who, although on either side of illustrious 
origin/was more noble in the line of his sacred mother who, 
as soon as she had conceived the inspiration of heaven in her 
sotd, used to utter from her unerring lips verses redolent of 
the divinity. She had told her son that troubles were im- 


l ~ Central /me.] — Vcr. 459. Ovid makes the 10th of January the 
middle day of winter. Columella makes it the till Of that month. 

The next dawn.] — Vcr.4Gl. Aurora was the goddess of the moraine, 
and the daughter of Hyperion, or of Titan. She became enamoured of 
Tithonus, son of Laomedon, king of Troy, and too k him with her to 
heaven. 

” Sister of Tumus.] — Vcr. 403. Juturnn was a water nymph, who, 
according to Virgil, rTncid xii.. was beguiled hy Jupiter, and by him made 
a goddess of the streams. Her temple stood" in the Campus Martius at 
Home. She is again mentioned in the next book. 

These sacred riles.] — Ter. 405. Tlic Carmcntalia, in honour of Czr- 
menta, a goddess of Arcadian origin, called also Nicostrata and Themis. 
It i3 said below by the poet, that the name Carinenta was derived from 
her prophetic powers, ‘ carmen’ being the Latin word for ‘ prophecy.’ 
which being originally given in verse, the term ‘ carmen’ afterwards 
became applicable to all kinds of verse. Carmentahad a temple in the 
forum consecrated to her by the Homan matrons. 

71 That of the moon.] — Ver. 409. Indeed all the Arcadians styled them- 
selves rrpoo-fXrji'oi, ' existing before the moon,’ or ‘ Prmlunites.’ This 
circumstance is mentioned in the next book. 


77 Areas.] — Ver. 470. Areas was son of Jupiter and Calisto, and trans- 
ferred to heaven as a constellation after his death. Arcadia, to which he 
gave name, was in the centre of Peloponnesus, bounded by Acbaia, Messcnia, 
Elis, and Argolis. 

71 Evander .] — Ver. 471. He was son of Carmenta, by Mercury, or, ac- 
cording to others, br Echemus. V 
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pending over him and herself, and mnny thinga besides, which 
obtained their fulfilment in thejapse of time. For now the 
youth exiled with his mother, too true a prophetess, leaves 
v Arcadia mid his Parrhasian 71 home. To him, as he wept, 
his mother said, “ Stay thy tcavs, my son, this turn of fortune 
must be borne by thee with manful spirit. This was thy 
destiny ; it is no guilt of thy own that lias exiled thee, but a 
god ; thou hast been banished from thy city by the anger of 
a divinity. Thou art now enduring, not the penalty of a 
misdeed, but the wrath of a deity; it is some consolation 
that guilt does not accompany thy great misfortunes. As the 
mind of each man is conscious of good or ceil, so does he con- 
ceive within his breast hope or fear, according to his actions. 
Mourn not ns though (ho it i cert the first that had suffered 
such ills ; the same storm has borne down many a migbty 
man. The same did Cadmus 15 sutler, who long ago, when 
banished from the Tyrian shores, took up liis abode, an out- 
cast, on tbc Aonian soil. The same did Tydeus , 15 the same 
did Pagnsrean Jason 77 suffer ; and others besides, whom to 
enumerate would be a task too tedious.- To the brave man 
every land is a country, ns, to the fishes the ocean, and as, to 
the bird the whole extent of space in the world of air. Nor 
does bleak winter freeze throughout the whole of the year ; 
to thee too — believe me — the hours of spring will yet come.” 
Evander, with mind emboldened by the words of his parent, 
cuts the waves with his bark, and reaches Hesperia . 18 

T * I'arrhnsinn.] — Ver. 478. Parrhasia was a town of Arcadia. 

75 Cadmus.] — Vcr. 490. Son of Agenor, king of Phoenicia. Ilis sister 
Europa having been carried off by Jupiter, lie was sent in search of tier, 
and founded the colony of Bceotia, one of the ancient names of which 
"as Aonia. These lines are thus translated by Gower : — 

‘ This Cadmus, banished from the Tyrian Bay, 

Endur’d, then settled iu Aonia.' 

76 Tydrus.] — Ver. 491. He was son of (Eneus.kingof Calydon. Having 
accidentally slain one of his friends, he tied to the court of Adrastus, king 

Argos, whose daughter Deiphylc he married. 

77 Pa gas scan Jason.] — Vcr. 491. Pagasx was a sea-port of Thessaly. 
Jason was the son of /Esun, king of Iolchos, who headed the expedition 
to Colchis, in pursuit of the golden fleece, which he gained by the aid of 
Medea. 

78 /Icsficria.] — Vcr. 498. So called from * Hesperus,’ or ' Vesper,' the 
evening star, as Italy was to the west of Greece, where it first received that 
appellation. Evander arrived in Italy in the reign of Eaunus. 
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And new, by the advice of the skilled Carmentis, he had 
directed his bark into the river, and was proceeding against 
the stream of the Etrurian current. She beholds the bank 
of the river, to which the fords of Tercntus 73 are adjacent, 
and the cottages scattered over the lonesome districts. And as 
' she was, with her locks all dishevelled, she stood before the poop, 
and with stem look withheld the hand of him who was guiding 
the vessel’s course. Then stretching forth her arms towards the 
right bank afar, she thrice strikes thepine wood deckwith frantic 
foot. Scarcely, yes, scarcely, was she restrained by the hand 
of Evander from springing forward, inherhaste to stand upon 
the shore. “ Hail, gods of the regions sought by us,” she 
said, “ and thou country that shait hereafter give new gods to 
Heaven, and ye rivers and fountains, which this strange land 
enjovs; ye too, ‘nymplis of the groves, and ye choirs of the 
Kaiads. !,J With favouring omens he ye seen by my son and 
by me, and may that bank be trodden with an auspicious step. 
'Am I deceived? or shall these hills 5 ’’ become a vast city, and 
shall the rest of the world seek laws from this land ? To 
these mountains the sway of the whole earth is promised 
one day ; who could suppose the place to have so high a 
destiny? And soon shall the Dardanian ships K touch at 
these shores ; here too shall a woman be the cause" of a fresh 
war. Pallas , 81 my beloved grandson, why dost thou put on 

" s Termini.} — Ycr. 501. This was a place at the end of the Campus 
Marti as, where was a subterranean altar to the infernal deities. 

85 The Naiads.) — Yer. 512. The Naiads svere deities who presided 
over rivers, springs, and fountains. They were represented as beauteous 
damsels, naked to the waist, and reclining on a vase, which was pouring 
forth a stream of water. Goats and lambs were offered to tbein, with 
wine, oil, milk, honey, fruits, and Sowers. Gower translates these lines: — 
‘ Ye springs and rivers of this land hospitious, 

Y’c fairies feat, and water-nymphs delicious.’ 

81 These hills.) — Ycr. 510. Alluding prophetically to the future desti- 
nies of Home. The heights on which it was built were the Palatine, 
Capitoline, Janieu'.an, Csehan, Esguiline, Yiminal, and Quirinal Hills. 

*• Dardanian skips.} — Yer. 519. Trojan. Dardanus was the son of 
Jupiter and Electra. and was considered as the founder of Troy. She 
alludes to the arrival of .-Eneas about sixty years after. His travels and 
his arrival in Italy, when rendered homeless by the destruction of Troy, 
for i the subject of the .Eneid of Vi rail. 

Avarr.cn be the cause.} — Ver. 520. Eavinia, the ranghler of Latinos, 
WX5 the cause of the war between rEneas and Turnus. Helen, the wife of 
MencUus, had previously been the cause of the Trojan war. 

** Dallas.^ — Ycr. 521. Son of Evander. lie led the auxiliaries which 
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those fatal arms? Yet put them on;' thou unit be slniu 
with no mean avenger of thy death . Troy ! although con- 
quered, thou shall conquer, and overthrown, thou shalt rise 
again ;“ that same ruin shall overwhelm the homes of thy 
foes. 85 Burn Neptunian Pergamus, 67 ye triumphant flames; 
is not that heap of ashes more exalted* 8 than the whole world ? 
Presently shall pious /Eneas bring hither the sacred relics, 
and his father, 59 a second sacred charge ; receive, 0 Vesta, 50 the 
gods of Ilium. The time will come, when the same person shall 
have the charge of thee and of the world as welt, and thy 
sacred rites 91 shall he performed by a worshipper, himself a 
god. In the hands of the August! shall remain the guardian- 
ship of their native country ; it is the decree of heaven that 
this house should hold the reins of empire. One thence sprung, 
the grandson and the son 92 of a god, though he himself 

his father supplied to Asncas, and was killed by Turnus, who was slain by 
■dincas. 

• 65 Shalt rise again.'] — Ver. 523. Namely, in Rome, founded by the de- 
scendants of thy people. 

85 Homes of thy foes.] — Ver. 524. She alludes to the future subjection 
of the Grecian provinces by Rome. 

67 Neptunian Pergamus.] — Ver. 525. Pergamus was properly the Citadel 
of Trov, but the word is often used by the poets for the entire city. Troy 
was called * Neptunian,’ because, when banished from Heaven, Neptune, 
with Apollo, assisted King Laomedou in building it. . 

8a More exalted.] — Ver. 526. That is to say, ‘in its consequences,’ if 
we consider with the poet that the foundation of Rome was owing to the 
destruction of Troy. 

. 83 His father .] — Ver. 527. Ancliiscs, the father of iEncas, did not, ac- 
cording to Virgil and other writers, reach Italy, but died in Sicily; though 
Ovid, Cato, Strabo, and Dio Cassius, say the contrary. The relics alluded 
to, are the images of the Trojan gods, the sacred fire of Vesta, and, accord- 
ing fo some writers, the Palladium. 

. 30 Jlcccivc, O Vesta.] — Ver. 52S. Vesta was the goddess of fire, and lmd 
a temple in Rome, which was built by Numa. In her sanctuary was pre- 
served the Palladium of Troy, and a fire kept constantly burning by the 
Vestal virgins. The goddess received her name from the Greek word 
ierria, a ‘ hearth.’ 

31 Thy sacred rites.] — Ver. 530. Julius Cmsar was the * Pontifex 
Maximus,’ or chief priest, and after his death was deified. Allusion is 
here made to him, or to the Emperor Augustus, who also received divine 
honours, and in his lifetime united the imperial with the pontifical 
office. 

33 Grandson 'and the son.] — Ver. 533. Either one person, Tiberius, the 
adopted son of the god Augustus, and grandson of the god Julius; or 
two persons. Tiberius, the son, and Germanicus, the grandson of Augustus. 
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refuse it, si .fill bear with godlihe mind the burden which liis 
father bore. And as 1 shall, in times to come, be conse- 
crated in everlasting shrines, so shall Augusta Julia"' be a 
new divinity. 

When, with such sayings as these she came down to our 
own times, her prophetic tongue stopped short in the very 
midst of her accents. Landing from his ship, the exile stood 
on the Lntinn herbage ; bappv the man 11 to whom that coun- 
try was a place of exile ! And no long delay was there ; new 
habitations were erected, and throughout the Ausonian bills 
there was no one greater than the Arcadian. Lo, the club- 
bearing hero hither drives the Line of Erytheen/' bavin 
travelled over the length of the vast worid. And now whil 
the Tcgi:ean ,r house is hi 1 place of entertainment, his Line un- 
loaded wander* through the luxuriant fields. It was dawn; 
startled from his slumber, the Tirynthiaid' guest perceives that 
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two bulls are missing from liis number. He seeks them, and 
lie sees not a trace of the noiseless theft ; the fierce Cacus had 
dragged them backwards into his cave ; Cacus , 59 the dread and 
disgrace of the Aventine forest , 50 no slight curse to both 
neighbours and travellers. Hideous was the appearance of 
the creature ; l liis strength was in proportion to nis bulk, his 
body was huge : Mulciber" was the sire of this monster, and 
for liis habitation there was a mighty cavern made secret by 
long passages retreating within, a den that could hardly be 
found by the wild beasts themselves. Human heads and arms 
hang nailed over the lintels, and the ground is quite blanched, 
frightful with the bones of men. The sou of Jove was de- 
parting, a part of his oxen having been thus carelessly tended 
by him, when the stolen animals uttered a lowing with a 
hoarse voice. “I accept the recall .” 3 he says and tracing the 
sound, the avenger conies through the woods to the accursed 
cave. The other had obstructed the approach by the barrier 
of a mountain fragment ; hardly could twice five yokes of oxen 
have moved that mass. The Hero strains with his shoulders, 
(the heavens, I shoidd tell you, had once rested 4 on them), 

55 Cacus .] — Ver. 551. gabled to have been the son of Vulcan and Me- 
dusa. According to some accounts, he was a dishonest, servant of Evander. 

85 Aventine forest .] — Ver. 551. The Aventine was the most extensive 
of the Roman hills, and was called by that name after an Alban ting, 
who was buried upon it. It was called Murcius, from Murcia, the goddess 
of sleep, who had a temple there, and Remonius, from Remus, who wished 
to found the Roman city there. 

1 Of the creature .] — Ver. 553. * Yiro’ signifies literally, either ‘ the 
man,’ or the * hero and Cacus, by birth, belonged to the class of heroes 
or demigods. But inasmuch as he does not seem to have been worthy of 
the name, according to our conception of its import, and as, by reason 
of his birth, he could not be called a man, the appellation used in the text 
seems to be the most appropriate. 

3 Mulciber. 1 — Ver. 534. This was one of the names of Vulcan, derived 
from 1 mulceo,’ 1 to soften ,’ because, by his art, he softened iron ; being 
the god of fire and the patron of blacksmiths. He was the son of Juno, 
and the husband of Venus. 

3 The rccat/.j — Ver. 5G1. To be called back when setting out on a 
journey was generally considered a bad omen. Hercules, however, here 
thought it a good one. 

■* had once rested .] — Ver. 5G5. He relieved Atlas, who supported the 
heavens, that he might go and pluck the golden fruit of the Ilesperides for 
him. On his return with the apples, Hercules requested Atlas to hold the 
load for a moment while he made a pad for his head. Atlas resumed the 
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and moving it dislodges the mighty weight. As soon as it 
was up tom, the crash startled the very sky, and the earth sank 
down, struck hy the weight of the mass. Cacus begins the at- 
tack hand to hand, and fiercely maintains the combat with stones 
and stakes ; and when he fails in the use of these resources, 
with, but little courage left, lie resorts to the arts of his 
father, and vomits forth flames from his resounding throat. 
Often as lie blows them forth, you would believe that 
Typhoeus 5 is breathing, and that the rapid flash is hurled 
from the fires of iEtna. Aleides grapples with him, and his 
trebly knotted club, swung back three or four times, was planted 
full upon the face' of him opposing. He falls, and belches forth 
smoke mingled with blood ; and dying, with his broad chest, he 
beats the ground. Of those bulls, tlic conqueror offers one to 
thee, 0 Jupiter, and invites Evander and the inhabitants of the 
country ; he builds an altar to himself, which Is styled “ the 
Greatest,” in the spot 7 where a part of the city lias its name 
derived from an ox. 8 And now the mother of Evander is not 
silent on the fact, that the time is near at hand when the earth 
shall have sufficiently enjoyed the presence of her own Her- 
cules. But, as in her life she was most pleasing to the gods, 
so, now herself a goddess, the blessed prophetess possesses 
this day as her own in the month of Janus. 

burden, and Hercules forthwith walked away with the apples. The story 
bears some allusion, doubtless, to the fact, that Atlas was one of the 
first to give some knowledge of astronomy, and perhaps geography. 

5 T’jphteus.\ — Ver. 575. A giant called also Typhon, son of Tartarus 
and Terra. Flames darted from liis mouth and eyes, and he had a hundred 
heads, like those of a dragon. Waging war upon the gods, he so 
frightened them, that they fled in the shape of various animals. Jupiter 
at length conquered him by his thunderbolts, and placed him under Anna, 
a volcanic mountain of Sicily. 

* Upon the face.] — Ver. 575, G. • Gower renders these lines thus: — 

‘ Aleides drives on, and, with knotty bat, 

Three or four times doth dash him o’er the pate.' 

T ‘ The Greatest.’] — Ver. 581. This altar, according to Livy, and 
Dionysius, was built by Evander in honour of Hercules, and not by Her- 
cules himself. According to them, Carmenta suggested the dedication, 
and the priests who superintended the sacred rites were the Potitii and 
the Pinarii, two illustrious families of the neighbourhood. 

8 From an ax.] — Ver. 582. ‘The Forum Boarium,’ or ox-market, called 
so from ‘ bos,’ * an ox,’ and applied to that use on account of the sacrifice 
there offered hy Hercules, as mentioned in the text. 
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On the Ides, the undefiled priest in the temple of Jupiter, 
offers on the flames the entrails of a -wether ; then every province 
was restored to our people , 8 and thy grandsire was called by the 
title of Augustus. Pass in review the waxen images 9 as they are 
distributed through the halls of the ennobled ; titles so great 
as liis never fell to the lot of any one man. Africa calls her 
conqueror 10 after herself; another hero in his title records the 
subjection of the Isaurian power , 11 another the subjection of 
,the Cretans . 12 The Numidians 12 render one man titled, Mes- 
sana 11 makes another great in story — another has derived his 
distinction from the city of Numantia . 15 Germany gave to 
Drusus 10 both death and a title. Ah me ! how short-lived was 

8 Restored to our people."] — Ver. 5S9. On the Ides of January, n.c. 
27, and a.u.c. 726, Augustus offered to resign his power. Being pressed 
to retain it, he consented, on condition of handing over the tranquil pro- 
vinces to the people, to retain the unsettled ones and the army, under his 
entire control. The senate, nominally, at least, took the management 
of all the tranquil provinces, and to this fact allusion is here made. 
Octavius on this occasion received the title of Augustus. 

. 0 The waxen images.] — Ver. 591. These waxen images represented 
those persons who had the privilege of using them. Those who were 
called ‘ nobiles,’ having filled the office of Consul, Praetor, Censor, or Curule 
risdile, had this privilege, which was called ‘jus imaginum,' and they were 
kept with great care by their posterity, and carried before them at their 
funerals. They were painted busts as far as the shoulders, made in wax ; and 
they were placed in the ‘ atria,’ or halls, carefully enclosed in wooden eases, 
supplying much the same place as our family pictures. Titles and 
inscriptions were written below them, describing the honours and 
achievements of the persons thereby represented. 

10 Calls her conqueror.] — Ver. 593. The Romans occasionally took 
an additional name, * agnomen,’ or 1 cognomen,’ from some illustrious deed 
or great event. P. Cornelius Scipio, after his victory over Syphax, king 
of Numidia, in Africa, received the cognomen of Africanus. 

11 Jsaurian poxccr.] — Ver. 593. Publius Scrvilius, the pro-consul of 
Asia, conquered the Isaurii, a people near mount Taurus. He received a 
triumph, and was honoured with the * agnomen’ of Isauricus. 

15 The Cretans.] — Ver. 594. Q. Mctellus was surnamed Crcticus, 
from the island of Crete, now Candia, which he subdued. 

13 The Numidians.] — Ver. 595. Q. Crccilius Mctellus conquered the 
Numidians, under their king Jugurtlia; whence his title ‘Numidicus.' 

11 Messana.] — Ver. 595. ‘Mcssana,’ or ‘Mcssala,’ in Sicily, was con- 
quered by Valerius Corvinus Maximus, who assumed the agnomen of 
• Mcssala.’ 

15 Numantia.] — Ver. 596. A tower in Spain, which, after a fourteen 
years’ war, was destroyed by the Romans under Scipio Aimilianus, thenc# 
called Numantinus, a.u.c. 622. 

15 Drusus.] — Ver. 597. See note on line 3 above. 
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that heroic career ! "Were Caesar to seek his names from the 
conquered, he would have to assume as many in number as 
the vast world contains nations. Some celebrated by one 
circumstance derive their titles therefrom, — -for instance, the 
title (jahml from a breast-chain 11 won, or the assistance af- 
forded by a raven. 1 ” 0 thou entitled * Great,’ 13 thy title is the 
full measure of thy achievements ; but he who overcame 
thee was too great for any title. And there is no grada- 
tion of epithet beyond the Fabii ; M that house was entitled 
' the greatest,’ for their services. But yet all these are rendered 
illustrious by honours merely human ; he, however, has a title 
in common with supreme Jove. Our forefathers style the 
sacred rites 'august;’ 11 the temples are called ‘august’ when 
consecrated in due form by the hand of the Pontiffs. Augury 
too is derived from the source of this word, 5:5 and whatsoever 

1; Ercatt-chain.] — Ver. C01. Titus Manlius conquered a gigantic 
Gaul in single combat, and stripping liim of his collar, or breast-chain, 
* torques,’ obtained the title of Torquatus from the circumstance. 

l * Jin a ratai.] — Vcr. 002. Marcus Valerius, a military tribune under 
Camillas, fighting with a champion of the Senoncs in single combat, was 
aidrd by a raven, which, attaching hi* enemy in the face with beak and 
claws, enabled him to gain an easy victory. From ‘ coitus/ ‘ a raven,’ he 
obtained the surname ' Corvinus/" 

15 Entitled • Great.'] — Ver. 003. Cneius I’ompeius.sumamed ‘Magnus,’ 
or ‘ the Great,' from his great successes. He was *on of Pompeius Strabo, 
who was di*tingui«hrd in the Italic war. He is generally called I’omjicy 
the Great, by an adaptation of his name to our idea* of euphony. He was 
conquered by Ciesar at Pharsalia, and was treacherously slain. 

• ' Tie Vat ii.] — Ver. <",05. Q. Fabius Ilutilianus, according to Livy, 
booh it. r. -S G, for hit effort; in re tonne concord, and lc'sening the power 
of the popular* during civic elections, received the surname of 1 Maximus/ 
|r 'Greatest,' at a henefaetor to ids country, which name his descendants 
lore, .\reorrlins to th- gtneaiogiw*, e,ur gracious Queen is a defendant 
of the Pahii, and, if to, so- has, perhaps a double claim to the name of 
■ Vaunts/ In the n-st l-e-oh Ovid mentions the tradition that the Fabii 
y-.-r detrended from Hercules. 

*’ Anoint j — Ver.CO?. He seems to imply that the w ord ‘Augustus’ is 
Hrive d from the same root, 4 aerrurinm / 4 an omen/ as thouch ‘consecrated 
by rncerv/ or ’mien.’ or ‘erd’rcood by mean* of the lirds/ This name, 
an epithet of sirv.r.llv, wa< romtdered beyond any human title. The 
thoicV translated it by r», ider.-.e from '“,-i worship.' 

“ •G.w <-/ Hit i-rrrf] — Ver. Gil. The po-: .ceres to m'an. that 
4 t;r:e.3 ’ and • autmttus ’ on- from erm oriu.n. connected with * aril/ 
* * I and p'ri.rpi, ■ gem/ ’to bear.' lie also appe lrt cb-ceiely to hist. 
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Jupiter blesses with increase by his aid. May he increase 
the sway of our chief, may he increase his years ; and, Ctesar, 
long may the chaplet of oak-leaves 23 shade thy doors. The gods 
being propitious, may the inheritor of a title so illustrious 
take upon himself die burden of the world with the same 
auspices that his father did. 

When the third Titan 21 shall look hack upon the by-gone 
Ides, there will be a repetition of the sacred rites of the 
Parrhasian goddess. For in former days, before the circum- 
stances to which I allude, covered chariots used to carry the 
Ausonian matrons ; (these, too, I believe to have been named" 
after the parent of Evander.) In after-times this honour 
being withdrawn from them, each matron formed the de- 
termination by no issue to renew the image of her, hated 
lord ; and that she might yield no offspring, reckless, with 
secret blows 20 she was in the habit of loosening from her 
womb the growing burden. They say that the senate repri- 
manded the matrons who had dared to perpetrate these in- 
human deeds, but that nevertheless they restored the privilege 
that had been taken from them. And they now order two 
sets of festivals to be kept in honour of the Tegrean mother, 


that ‘ aiigeo,’ ‘to increase,’ is derived from the same source, per- 
haps meaning that ‘ increase ’ was portended by, and tlie necessary con- 
sequence of, good omens. The G12th line is of somewhat obscure sig- 
nification. 

^ Chaplet of oak-leaves.] — Ver. 614. This was the civic crown, and 
was presented to him who had saved the life of a Roman citizen. When 
the senate decreed the title of Augustus to Octavius, they ordered, in 
their adulation, that a civic crown should be suspended from his house, 
between two laurel brandies which were set on eitiier side of his gate. 

21 Titan.'] — Ver. 617. An epithet of the snn. The Carmentalia now 
return, not in honour of Carmenta, but of her two sisters, Porrima and 
Postvcrta. 

25 To have been named.] — Ver. 620. He suggests a silly derivation of 
* carpentum,’ ‘ a chariot,’ from the name of Carmenta. The Roman 
matrons received the privilege of the chariot for their generosity after the 
capture of the city of Vcii, when they contributed their jewels to aid 
Camillas in performing his vow to Apollo. 

-° With secret blows.] — Ver. 622-3. These lines are thus rendered 
by Gower: — 

* And to prevent her embryon, every mother 
Forced, from her womb by some close means or other.’ 
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both for the boys and the girls. 27 It is not allowed to bring 
■within her holy place any thing made of hide, 25 that sub- 
stances deprived of life, by dying a natural death , may not 
defile the unpolluted hearth. If you are one who have any 
taste for ancient ceremonies, stand by the priest who is pray- 
ing ; you will then catch names which were unknown to you 
before. 23 Porrima and Postverta are bein propitiated, either 
thy sisters, 0 Msenalian nymph, or companions of thy exile. 
The one is believed to have sung of that which was long past,” 
the other to have prophecied what would happen hereafter in 
the revolution of time. 

Pair Concord, 31 the succeeding day placed in thee in a snow- 
white shrine, where elevated iloneta 2 ' raises her steps on 
high : now with ease wilt thou look down upon the Latian 
crowd ; now have the august hands of Ccesar replaced thee. 

Furius, the conqueror of the Etrurian people, vowed the 
ancient temple, and long since discharged the obligations 
of his vow. The occasion was, that the commonalty having 


Boys and the girls.'] — Ver. 628. By way of expiation for the 
children of both sexes that had been so made away with. 

58 Made of hide.] — -Ver. 629. It was forbidden to bring leather arti- 
cles not only into this temple, but all others. At the same time the rule 
was confined to the skins of animals which had died a natural death. The 
priests were allowed to wear leather sandals, made from the hides of 
beasts that had been killed hy them for sacrifice. 

23 Unknown to you before.] — Ver. 632. He seems to implythat these 
deities, Porrima and Postverta, were but little known, and the origin of 
their worship little enquired into. Porrima is so called only in this place, 
and hy Servios (on the rEneid, Book viii. line 336). Macro bius (Sat. 
i- T) calls her ‘Antevorta;’ and Anlus Gellins (Attic lights, Book xvi. 6), 
' Prosa,’or ‘Prorsa.’ The name of the first signifies 'turning,’ or 'looking 
before;’ of the other, ‘looking behind.’ Though the poet does not say so, 
from what we learn from A. Gellius, there is no doubt that they were 
obstetrical deities, to be invoked against the perils of difficult partu- 
rition. 

20 Bong post.] — Ver. 635. ’Porro’ generally signifies ‘the future;’ 
but its original meaning might have been ‘ afar off.’ in either sense. 

:1 Bair Concord.] — Ver. 637-39. He says that on the following d 2 y, 
the 17th of the calends of Febraary. the most ancient of the temples of 
the goddess of Peace has been vowed by Furius Camillus, the Koman 
general, when he had conquered the Yeienses, a people of Etruria. 

hfoncla.] — Ver. 633. The temple of Juno Moneta stood in th* 
Capitol : a Sight of one hundred steps led to it from the temple of Con- 
cord. It was the Mint, or place of coinage. . 
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taken up arms, had seceded 33 from tlie senators, and Rome 
herself was in dread of her own strength. The late occasion 
is a more happy 3 * one ; Germany, venerated chief, extends 
her dishevelled locks, 35 vanquished under thy auspices. Thence 
it is that thou hast offered'' 5 the first fruits of a nation, and 
hast constructed a temple to the goddess, the peculiar object of 
thy veneration. This, thy ancestress 37 has endowed both with 
property and with its altar, the only woman found worthy of 
the couch of our great Jove. 

"When this festival shall have passed by, then, 0 Phoebus, 
Capricorn beiug left, thou wilt run thy course through the 
constellation of the youth that carries the water. 33 

When the seventh Orient sun from this shall have plunged him- 
self into the waves, then shall no Lyre 39 be glittering through- 

33 Had seceded.] — Vcr. G43. Tltc dissension of tlie patrician and 
plebeian orders respecting the election of the consuls ended in the election 
of one plebeian consul, Lucius Sextus, a.u.c. 328. This arrangement 
was brought about by Camillns, in his fifth dictatorship. 

31 A more happy one.] — Vcr. Gif). This is a compliment to Tibe- 
rius. The first temple was built in consequence of civil commotion ; the 
sccoud on the conquest of Germany. 

35 Her dishevelled lochs.] — Vcr. G46. It was the custom to shave the 
heads of captives. Ovid may here be speaking figuratively, or perhaps 
literally. The hair of Germany was much valued by the Roman ladies 
for making false tresses ; and perhaps a supply of hair for the wig-makers 
was exacted from the conquered people. Gower’s translation of these 
lines is, 

1 Brave prince, thy thundering knocks 
Made Germany cut short her dangling locks.' 

55 Hast qff'ered.] — Vcr. G47. Tiberius repulsed the Germans, and 
conquered Illyrium. On his triumph he entertained the people at 1000 
tables, and gave to each man 300 sestertii. The poet may here allude to 
this, or more probably to the offering of the first-fruits of conquest to the 
deities, and especially to the rebuilding of the temple of Concord ay 
Tiberius. 

37 Ancestress.] — Vcr. 649. Livia, the mother of Tiberius, and the 
grandmother of Gcrmanicus. 

33 That carries the ica/rr.] — Ver. 652. On the 16th of the calends of 
February the sun leaves the constellation of Capricorn, and enters that 
of Aquarius, * the Water-bearer.’ Ganymede, the cup-bearer of Jupiter 
is said by Ovid to have been translated to this constellation. Gower 
translates these lines, 

4 These things thus past, Sol leaving Capricorn, 

His race-horse to the water-bov doth turn.’ 

33 No Lyre ] — Ver. 654. On the 10th of the calends of February the 
T.yr'' 
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out the whole heavens. After the setting of this constella- 
tion, at the approach of night, the fire which twinkles 15 in the 
centre of the lion’s breast shall be plunged into the deep. 

Three or four times had I turned" over the calendar that 
marks out the seasons of observance, and yet no Semcntive 
aoliday * 2 vras found by me ; when the Muse (for she perceived 
my difficulty) says, “ This festival is announced by proclama- 
tion ; why dost thou seek from the calendar to find a moveable- 
feast? And yet, although the day of the festival is unfixed, 
the season is fixed; it is ‘when the ground is impregnated 
with the scattered seed. Bedecked with garlands, stand at 
the well-filled stall, ye oxen ; with the warm spring your task 
shall return. Let the farmer hang on its peg the plough 
discharged from sendee ; 53 the cold ground shudders at an 
incision. Do, farmer, give some rest to the earth, now that 
Feed-time is past ; give some rest to the men, too, who have 
tilled the ground. Let the hamlet" keep holiday ; purify the 
village, ye swains, and to the hamlet’s altars give your yearly- 
cakes." Let Ceres and Tellus, mothers of the fruits, be pro- 
pitiated with their own corn, and the entrails of. a preg- 

" The fire which tmnkles.] — Vcr. 656. The star Rcgulus, in the con- 
stellation Leo, on the ninth of tlic calends of February, about nightfall, 
sets acronically. Columella says, it sets on the sixth of the calends of 
February. 

> " T turned over.] — Vcr. 057. Literally, ‘ I rolled over.' If this is to 
be read literally, it would rather apply to the scroll form of bool: than the 
paged hook of more recent introduction, and which we have noticed in 
the note to line 19 above. 

43 Sementire holiday.'] — Vcr. 653. For an account of the ' dies stativa:' 
and ‘conceptivar,’ see the introduction. 

" Discharged from service.] — Vcr. CC5. 'Emeritus’ is properly applied 
to the soldier, discharged when the time of military service b as expired. 

" The hamlet.] — Vcr. 669. ‘Pagus.’ Servius Tullius divided the 
Unman territory into ‘pagi.’ There was in each ‘pagus’ an altar, on 
which, during the ‘paganalia,’ a yearly sacrifice was offered by the 
‘ I'agani/ or people of the ‘ pagus/ This feast was in honour of the rustic 
gods, and was instituted by Servius Tullius.- As the country people were 
in general the last to adopt Christianity, the name of ‘Pagan’ came in 
time to he equivalent to the term ‘ heathen.’ 

45 Yearly cakes.] — cr. 670. These were called rri\avoi by ik 
Greeks. They were made of eggs, flour, mill;, and oil. and were offered 
by the different families of the ‘ pagus.’ The purification was made by 
leading the victims round the ‘ pagus ’ before thc-r were sacrificed 
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nant sow. Ceres and the earth"" 1 discharge an united duty. 
The one supplies the origin of the crops, the other the situation. 
Partners in toil are they, by whom antiquity was civilized, and 
the acorn from the oak-tree was replaced by a more wholesome 
food. Glut the greedy husbandmen with boundless crops, 
that they may receive rewards worthy of their tillage. Gne 
ye uninterrupted growth to the tender seed, and let not the 
shooting blade be withered during the cold snows. While 
we are sowing, clear the skies with cloudless breezes ; when 
•the seed is covered in, besprinkle it with the rain of heaven. 
And do ye take heed that the birds, a nuisance to the tilled 
fields, do not in mischievous docks lay waste the gifts of Ceres. 
You, too, ye ants, spare the grain when sown ; after the har- 
vest there will be a better opportunity for plunder. Mean- 
while, let the standing com spring up free from the leprous 
mildew, and let not the sickly crop grow wan from the dis- 
tempered atmosphere ; neither let it pine away from meagre- 
ness, nor let it, too luxuriant and all run to blade, perish In- 
ks own rankness. Let the fields also be clear of darnel that 
weakens the eyes, and Jet not the sterile wild oat rise in the 
cultivated soil* Let the land return, with heavy interest, the 
produce of the wheat and the barley, and the spelt destined 
twice to endure 4 ’ the fire. These wishes do I entertain for you, 
these wishes entertain for yourselves, ye husbandmen, and 
may either goddess render these prayers efficient. Wars long 
engaged mankind ; the sword was more handy than the 
ploughshnre, and the ploughing bull gave place to the charger. 
Then the hoes used to lie idle, the spades were turned into 
pikes, and from the pondrous harrow the helmet was wrought. 
Thanks to the gods and to thy house! wars long since bound 
:n chains lie prostrate under our feet. Let the ox come be- 
neath the yoke, mul the seed beneath the ploughed soil. Pence 
nurtures Ceres ; Ceres is the nursling of Peace. 

hut on the day which is the sixth before the approaching 

The rcrM.] Ver. 673. "Worshipped by the Romans under the 

rninir of • TeUus,’ * Op*,' • Tellunio, 1 amt * Bona I)m,’ ' the food goddess.’ 
According to Varro, the Earth vat male in producing seed, female in 
nourishing it. Stir i* jomrtinte-t confounded with her partner, Crrrs. 
Ttiej arc here represented ns teaching the aborigines to abandon it.raruni 
for the cidtiaation of wheat. 

Ti-U-C to rr.-h rrr.'j — Ver. 693. The ancient* used to f*rch their 
com before the; ground it 
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calends, their temple was dedicated to the gods, the sons of 
Leda. 45 The brothers sprung from the race of the gods 
erected it in honour of the divine brothers, near the lake ot 
Jutuma. My song itself now brings me to the altar of Peace. 
This will be the second day from the end of the month. Come 
hither, 0 Peace, with thy well arranged tresses encircled with 
Actian houghs, 43 and in thy gentleness take up thy abode 
through the whole world. While there are no foes, let there 
be no occasion for triumph ; thou shalt be to our chieftains 
a boast greater than war. Let the soldier bear arms, only tor 
the purpose of putting down the use of arms. By the wildly, 
sounding trumpet let no blast be sounded but that of t > c 
pageant. Let all the earth, far and near, dread the descend- 
ants of iEncas ; and if there shall be any land that dreads no 
Home, then let it love her. Throw, ye priests, the incense on 
the fires lighted in honour of Peace, and let the white victim 
fall, with stricken forehead. Entreat too, the gods inclining 
to your hallowed prayers, that the family which gives us peace 
may equal her in eternal duration. But now the first portion 
of my task is completed, and together with its month my 
little book comes to a close. 


<’ Sons of />*,.]— Vcr. 70G. Castor and Pollux were the twin sons 
of Leda by Jupiter. a.u.c. 7G9, Tiberius built a temple in tbeir lionour, 
in bis own name and that of bis brother Drusus. The divinities were 
oiled * Dioscuri,' ‘sons of Jove.’ Tbeir temple was built near lane 
Jutuma and the temple of Vesta. 

« Actian boughs.'] — Vcr. 711. Augustus gained a great naval victory 
over Antony and Cleopatra near Actium, a town of Epirus, a.c.c. 723. He 
s»in after closed the temple of Janus, in token of universal peace. 
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.BOOK THE SECOND. 


CONTENTS. 

Tub nature of the subject and the dedication, ver. 1 — 18. Some remarks 
on the Februa, from winch the month derives its name, 19 — 34. The 
common opinion on the efficacy of purgations, 35 — 4G. On the ancient 
place of February among the months, and the change in its position. 
47 — 54. The calends of February distinguished by the dedication of 
the temple of Juno Sospita; the praises of Caesar; the ceremony in 
the grove of the asylum; the sacred rites of Jupiter, 55 — 70. The 
cause of tempests at this season, 70 — 72. The setting of the Lyre and 
of the Lion midway, 73 — 78. The setting of the Dolphin and the story 
of Arion, whose Dolphin is placed among the constellations, 79 — 1 IS. 
Augustus styled the father of his country ; liis great virtues, and a 
comparison of him with Romulus, 119 — 144. The rising of Aqua- 
rius, and the milder breezes consequent thereon, 145 — 148. The be- 
ginning of spring, 149—152. Arctophylax rises; the story connected 
with it, 153 — 192. The sacred rites of Faunus and the slaughter of 
the Fabii, 193 — 242. The constellations of the Crow, the Snake, and 
the Cup rise, and their story is related, 243 — 266. The rites of the 
'Lupercalia and their origin, with the story of Hercules, Omphale, and 
Faunus, and the exposure and preservation of Romulus and Remus, 
267 — 452. The changeableness of the weather, 453 — 156. The entry 
of the Sun into the Fishes ; their story is related, 457 — 174. The Qui- 
rinalia and the deification of Romulus ; the festival of Fools and of the 
goddess Fornax; 475 — 532. The propitiation of the Manes, 533 — 570. 
The sacred rites of Mutaor Tacita, 571 — 616. The Caristia, 617 — 6IS. 
the Terminalia, 639 — 684. The rape of Lucretia and the expulsion of 
the kings, 685 — 852. The return of the swallow, 853 — 856. The 
Equiria, 857 — 864. 

The month of Jnuus is brouglit to a close ; with my song the 
year grows apace. As a second month progresses, so let a 
second book proceed. Now for the first time, elegiac strain*, 
do ye speed onward with more stately sail ; you were, I re- 
member, but lately of trifling account. 1 I myself have employed 

1 Of trifling account.'] — Ver, 4. The Elegiac measure, which Ovid user 
in this poem, was usually employed on subjects of a trifling nature. This 
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you as ready agents in lore, when my early youth sported in 
numbers adapted to it. I am the same who now sing of sacred 
subjects and the days of observance as they are marked in the 
calendar. "Who could beliere that such could have proved' a 
path to these subjects ? This is my line of service ; what arms 
I can, I bear, and my right hand is not destitute of every skill. 
If javelins are not hurled by me with mighty arm, and if by 
me the back of the warrior steed is not pressed ; if I am not 
cased in the helmet, nor girded with the sharp sword, (any one, 
forsooth, may be skilled in such arms as these), still, Ceesar, 
with zealous breast I trace onwards thy deeds of glory, and 
proceed on my path through the recital of thy titles. Be 
thou then present, and reward with benign aspect my services, 
if but for a moment ; if thou hast any leisure from thy task 
of forcing the enemy to sue for peace. 

Our Roman forefathers called atoning sacrifices by the name 
of ‘ Februa ;’ s and even now many traces of its meaning confirm 
this signification of the expression. The Pontiffs ask wool of the 
king of the sacrifices and of the Flamen 1 , the name of which in 
the ancient dialect was * Febrna and the purifying substances 
which the lictor takes for the houses when ascertained as being 
impure, the parched spelt with the grain of salt, are called by 
the same name. This too is the name of the bough, which, 
lopped from a consecrated tree, covers with its foliage the 
. holy temples of the priests. I myself have seen the Flaminica 
asking for the ‘Februa;’ a bough of pine was presented to 
her making this request for the ‘ Februa’ by name. In a 

was the character of many of his previous compositions in this hind 01 
verse. Gower translates these lines: — 

* Xow, Elegies. your sails you ’gin display, 

Metboughts you were bat little dags to-day.’ 

: Such could hate protedj — Ver. 8. Xamely,hi5 * Amours’ and * the 
Art of Love,’ upon which he had formerly employed the Etegiac raeasure- 

- FehrcaJ — Ver. 19. According to Yarn) (on Kustic Matters. Book 5). 
this word was of Sabine origin. It probably came from ‘ ferveo,' ‘ to l>e 
hot.’ inasmuch as purification was effected thronah the medium of beat. 

* FUrr. en,] — Ver. 21. The ‘ Pontifex’ was a priest who sacrificed to all 
the cod* ; the * Flamen’ dedicated Ids service to but one deity ; the •Flamen 
Dcdis,’ or priest of Jupiter, held the highest oSce among the Flamcns- 
Among other privileges, that of being attended by a lictor was one. The 
* riaminica" was the wife of the Flamen Bialis. ller assistance was essential 
' in the performance of certain sacred dudes; and, as the Fiamen wa3 re- 
stricted to one marriage, if the Tlsmiaia died he was obliged to resign- 
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word, whatever there is by means of which our breasts are puri- 
fied, it had with our unshaven ancestors 5 this name. From these 
circumstances the month derives its name , 6 cither because the 
Luperci ' with thongs of hide, purify all the country, and con- 
sider that rite an expiation; or because the season is purified, the 
shades of the dead being appeased when the days devoted to 
their offerings have passed by. Our ancients believed that purifi- 
cation was efficacious to remove every curse, and every cause of 
evil. Greece was the originator of the custom ; she believes that 
the guilty, when purified, forthwith divest themselves of guilt. 
Peleus rid of guilt the grandson of Actor, s ns Acnstus by the 
agency of the Ilremouian 9 waters released Peleus himself from 

5 Unshaven ancestors.] — Ver. 30. Tlic Romans did not shave until the 
year 454 a. u. c., about 300 years before Christ. According to Pliny the 
Eider, Nat. Hist. p. 59, Ticinius Mena first introduced a hailter into Rome. 
According to others it was Scipio. In the sixth Book of the Fasti, line 
264, Ovid calls Ntima ‘ intonsus,’ ‘ unshaven.’ Horace calls Cato by the 
same appellation, Odes, Book 2, ode I6,‘ 

6 Derives its name.] — Ver. 31. lie says that February is so called from 
‘ Fcbrua,’ • purifying objects,’ either because the Luperci purify by their 
rites in honour of Fnunus ; or because in tliis month the graves are pu- 
rified by the propitiation of the shades of the dead. 

7 The Luperci.] — Ver. 31. The Luperci, whose rites nre described in the 
present book, were priests of Pan, and were so called from ' lupus,’ a 
* wolf,’ as Pan was supposed to protect the flocks from wolves. Hence his 
place of worship was called * Lupercal,’ and Ids rites were the 1 Lupercalia.’ 
They ran through the city naked, with the exception of a girdle of goat- 
skin" round the waist; and they carried thongs of the same in their hands, 
striking whomsoever they met, and in particular married women; who 
were supposed to be rendered prolific thereby. There were of the Luperci 
three divisions, two ancient, the Fabiani, and the Quintiliani, and a third in 
honour of Julius Cassar. They were not abolished until the time of 
Anastasius, in the commencement of the sixth century after Christ. 

8 The grandson of Actor.] — Ver. 39. Fatroclus, son of Menretius, was 
forced to fly from Opus, where his father reigned, having accidentally 
slain Chrvsonomus, son of Amphidamns, and retired to the court of Peleus, 
king of Thessaly, and the father of Achilles, where he was kindly enter- 
tained. He was slain by Hector in the Tiojan war. Peleus was the son 
of Aiacus : he and Telamon having slain Phocus, their half-brother, 
Peleus fled to Phthia, where he was purified by Fun t ion, or by the 
father of Eurytion. Having in the chase of the Caledonian boar acci- 
dentally slain Eurytion, he was purified a second time by Acastus, the 
king of Iolehos. The poet is mistaken in saying that it was Acastus who 
absolved Peleus from the murder of Phocus. 

9 Hamontan. | — Ver. 40. So called either from Mount Htemus, in Thes- 
saly, or from Hannon son of Deucalion. The ancients considered sea 
water more efficacious for this purpose than'frcsli or spring water. 
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the blood of Phocus. The too easily persuaded iEgeus* 5 
assisted with ill-deserved aid the Phasian borne on her har- 
nessed dragons through the air. The son of Amphiaraus 11 said 
to the Kaupactan Achelous 13 , “absolve me of my guilt/ 
Whereupon he did absolve him of his guilt. Ah ! too credulous 
mortals. Who imagine that the guilt of bloodshed can be 
removed by the waters of the stream. 

But, however, that thou mayst not be perplexed through 
ignorance of the ancient arrangement ,- the month of Janus, 
as now it is, so formerly it was the first month. The month 
that follows that of Janus was by name the Last 13 of the ancient 
year ; thou also, 0 Terminus, didst conclude the sacred rites. 
For the month of Janus is first, because the gate is at the 
very entrance ; the last month was that which is consecrated 
to the shades of the dead below. In times after, the Decem- 
virs 14 are thought to have placed in succession, the periods 
before separated by so long an interval. 

10 Mgetat\ — Ver. 41. /Egeus was king of Athens, and son ofPandion. 
Medea having revenged lieiseif upon Jason by the slaughter of his chil- 
dren, fled in a chariot, drawn by dragons, to the court of iEgeus, whose 
protection she obtained by promising to instruct him how to raise issue. 
She is called * the Phasian,’ from Piiasis, a river of Colchis, her native 
country. 

11 The son of Amphiaraus .J — -Ver. 43. Alcmaron. Amphiaraus, tj ie 
prophet, concealed himself, in order that he might not accompany the 
Argive expedition against Thebes, as he knew that he was doomed to 
perish there. His wife Eriphyle, bribed hy Polynices with a golden neck- 
lace, betrayed him. On going to the war he charged his son Alcmaion to 
avenge his death, who, on hearing that his father had fallen, slew Ins 
mother, and was purified hy Pheggeus in Arcadia, bnt being still per- 
secuted hy the Furies, was purified by the river Achelous a second time. 

13 Achelous.] — Ver. 43. A river of Acarnania, near Mount Pindus, 
which falls into the gulf of Corinth. Naupactns, now Lepanto, was a 
town in rEtolia, which derived its name from ship-building there carried 
on. Gower translates the two following lines : — 

‘ Ah, too, too silly, who imagine water 
Can wash away that heavy crime of slaughter.’ 

13 The Zai(.] — Ver. 49. Ovid is the only author that mentions the fact, 
that when Numa added the two months to the year, he placed January 
rust and February last, or twelfth, and that as being last or lowest of the 
months, he dedicated it to the shades below. According to him, *b e 
Decemviri transposed its place from after December to after January, fro™ 

twelfth to second, thus joining the periods that before, counting onwards, 

bad been separated by a long interval. 

‘ The Decemvirs .! — Ver 54. Bis quiniviri. Literally, ‘ the twice fisf 
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In the beginning of the month, the temple of the Goddess 
the Preserver , 15 adjoining to that of the Phrygian Mother, is 
said to have been enriched by new shrines. You ash, where is 
now the temple consecrated to the Goddess on those calends ? it 
has perished by length of time. The watchful care of our sacred 
chief has provided that the other temples should not fall down, 
tottering with similar ruin ; under him the temples feel not.the 
ravages of time ; it is not enough to y rant favours to us mortals, 
he lays the very Gods under obligations to him. Thou builder 
of the temples, thou holy restorer of our shrines, may the 
Deities, I pray, have a reciprocal regard for thee. May the 
dwellers in heaven grant thee as many years as thou hast be- 
stowed on them, and may they ever be the watchful guardians 16 
of thy house. 

On that day too, the grove of the neighbouring Asylum 17 is 
resorted to by the crowds, where the Tiber from afar rolls on- 
ward to the ocean waters. At the abode of Numa, 1B and the 

quiries having been made by decree of the senate into the nature of the 
Grecian laws, and the code of Solon, on the return of the commission in 
the year n.c. ‘151. Ton men, called the ‘Decemviri,’ were chosen, with 
supreme power to draw up a code of laws, all the other magistrates 
having abdicated their offices. They were appointed the following year, 
and were discontinued in consequence of their oppressive conduct and 
the unjust decision Of Appius Claudius, which occasioned the death of 
Virginia by the hand of her father, to save her from prostitution. 

15 The Preserver. 1 — Ver. 57. It is not known when, or by whom, this 
temple to Juno ‘ Sospita,’ or ‘ the Preserver,' was built. It must have 
stood on the Palatine Hill, as the temple of Cybclc, the Phrygian 
mother was there. 1 Sospita’ comes from * sospes,’ * safe,’ and that word 
is derived from ‘ <rt5£oi,’ ‘ to save.’ 

16 The watchful guardians.'] — Ver. 05. ‘Mancant in stationc,’ literally, 

' remain at their post a military phrase. 

17 Asylum.] — Ver. 07. Roiiiulus constituted an asylum in a grove near 
the Tiber, as a place of refuge from punishment for guilty persons. lie also 
opened it to the criminals of other states, that lie might thereby augment 
the number of his own citivens. In later times it was walled in. It seems 
from this passage that it skirted the Capitolina), running down to the 
batiks of the Tiber. 

18 Abode of iYionn.] — Ver. 09. 1 Penctralc' is literally ‘ the court- 

yard’ or ‘hall.’ Ovid tells us, in the sixth book, 1. 201, that Ivuma re- 
sided in the temple of Vesta. Rut other writers, with more accuracy, 
tell us tiiat he only lived near her Temple. It stood opposite the Capi- 
tolium. The temple of Jupiter Tonans, ‘ the Thunderer,’ stood on tiie 
lowest ridge of the Capitolinc Hill, and was built by Augustus. This 

E 
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temple of the Thunderer, on the Capitoline Hill, and on the 
loftiest height of Jove, a sheep of two years old is slain. Oft- 
times the south wind enwrapped in clouds s amnions together 
the heavy rains, or the earth is hidden beneath the fallen 
snow. 

When the next day’s sun, about to retire into the western 
waves, removes the jewelled collars .from his purple steeds, 
on the same night many a one, raising his face to the star?, 
shall say, where, J wonder, is to-day the constellation of the 
Lyre , 15 which was shining yesterday? and while he is seeking 
for the Lyre, he shall observe the back of the Lion as far as 
his middle 1 ^ suddenly plunged into the flowing waters. 

The Dolphin, whom of late you were in the habit of seeing 
bespangled with stars, on the following night shall pass from 
our sight. He either was a successful spokesman in loves con- 
cealed , ;1 or it was he that bore tbe Lesbian- Lyre with its 
master. What sea lias not known, wliat land does not know 
of Arion? He .with liis song used to detain the rnnning 
streams. Often has the wolf been stayed by his voice, as he 
was chasing the lamb ; oft has the lamb, when fleeing from 
the ravenous wolf, stopped short in her jUyht ; oft have the 
hounds and the hare reclined beneath the same shade ; anu 
the hind has stood still on the mountain crag close to the 
lioness ; without strife the chattering crow has sat in com- 
pany with the bird of Pallas , 13 and the pigeon has been 

mnst not be confounded with the ‘ Capitolium,’ or more ancient temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinas. The temple ‘ of the Thunderer on the Capitoline 
Hill’ seems to he the last, and 1 the loftiest height of Jove’ appears to 
refer to the former. 

15 The Tyre.] — Yer. 76. The cosmical setting of the Lyre on the mgbt 
of the second of February. 

10 Ac far as his middle,! — Ver. 77. This roust he the hindmost half, as 
the foremost had already set, Book 1, line 591. 

51 Loves concealed.! — Yer. 81. The secret lore of Neptune for Am- 
phitrite; though, according to some accounts, the god was far too pressh w 
in his attentions to make a favourable impression on the goddess. 

-' Lesbian.] — Ver. 82. Arion was a native of Melhymna, a town in 
Le«bos. The Dolphin is said to have landed him on the promontory of 
Tienarus. 

— The bird of Pallas.! — Ver. 89. The solemn and taciturn owl. which 
was not likely in general to form any intimate acquaintanceship with the 
garrulous crow. 
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coupled with the liuwk. Tuneful Arion ! Cynthiir 1 is said 
oft-times to have been spell-bound by thy strains as though by 
those of her brother Apollo. The name of Arion had tilled 
the cities of Sicily, and the coast of Ausonin had been charmed 
by the tones of his lvrc. Returning homeward thence Arion 
embarked, and was bringing with him the treasures thus ac- 
quired by his skill. Perchance, hapless one, thou west in 
fear of the winds” and the naves, but yet did the oeian 
prove more safe to thee than thy own ve-wl. l'or now the 
helmsman stood by him with sword unsheathed, and the rest 
of the crew conspiring with arms in their hands. What 
hast thou to do with that sword l Sailor, guide the veerim: 
hark. These are not the implements that should he gra-ped 
by thy fingers. And now, fftiesiinr/ tbrir purjwe, struck 
w ith terror, he says, “ I deprecate not death, but let me take 
my lyre and recall but a few notes.” They give him leave, 
but laugh at this pretext for delay. lie takes a chaplet which, 
Phcebus, might grace even thy tresses; be was arrayed tm 
in a mantle twice steeped in Tyrian purple.* Struck by 
bis thumb the chord returned its uMinl notes ; just a- tin- 
swan when pierced in his grey tomphs” by iheenu 1 fcatln red 
shaft, sings in mournful numbers. Instantly, in his briitht army, 
be leaps forth into the midst of the waves ; the e.nirc bark >». 
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splashed bv the sprnv of the water. Then— too '; on( j ro “ 
for belief— they tell how the dolphin, with curving back, placcQ 
himself beneath his unusual burden, lie, as he sits, -ho 
the lvre, and sings in requital for his conveyance, and calms > oy 
his strains the ocean waters. Tlic Gods are witnesses ol tin. 
act of kindness ; Jupiter admitted the Dolphin among the Gem- 
stellations, and desired him to become the owner of nine ?tar=. 

IN'ow could I wish that 1 had a thousand voices, amt 0 
genius, 0 Mmonian bard,-' by which Achilles 2 * has been 
celebrated. While I am singing in alternating verse- those 
sacred nones, the greatest honour'- 1 of all is heaped upon my 
Calendar ; my genius fails me, and a subject too great or 
my strength quite overpowers me. This day must be sung 
by me in a distinguished strain. Why in my infatuation di 
wish to impose on elegiac strains a burden so vast an this - 1I -' - 

• indeed were a proper subject for heroic metre. Sacred rat cr 
of thy country ! on thee the people, on thee the senate con- 
ferred this title. This too we of 1 equestrian rank- conferre 
upon thee. But reality conferred thin title lorty previously , 
and late indeed was it that thou didst receive thy true up 
pellation ; long since wast thou the father of the whole v. or t • 
Thou bearest throughout the earth the name that Jupiter bearo 
in the lofty heavens ; thou art the father of men, he ot t 
gods. Itomnlus, thou must give way, for ’tin he whom a e. 
thy walls great by defending them; while thou hadst lefttue 
ro low an to he overleapt by Remus. Thee indeed. Tatius le » 


Ci Maonxan hard.l — Vcr. 120. Homer was so called from Mmonia, 
mountain in Lvrlia, at the foot of Mount Trnolu=, -where lie is said _ T * 
been Lorn. Others suppose the epithet to have been tierivcil from M.con, 
■which is .‘■aid to have been tlie name of his father. 

" J A Miles ,j — Ver. 119. It is difficult to say whether .tcWit 5 ° 
Hector is the hero of the Iliad, in which they are both celebrated, 
latter, at least, is represented as a man of better morals, and of less ° n S 0 ' 
veritable temper, than his antagonist. 

» Alternating vene.} — Vcr. 121. His lines arc the heroic hexameter, 
or six-feet line, alternating with the elegiac pentameter, or five-feet line- 
n Greatest honour ~\ — Vcr. 122. Augustus having on this day recenei 
the title of ‘ Pater Patrim,’ or ‘Father of his Country/ a.u.c. 7-9S, iC 'cn 
■years after his 13th consulate. 

— We of equestrian rank j — Vcr. 128. Ovid was of the ran* 

* eqnites/ or knights. Tlie patrician', knights, aud plebeians, fonneu the 
three classes of tlie Homan people who were freemen. , 

° Talius.] — Ver. 135. He was the lung of the Sabines. Cures ana 
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find humble Cures, and Camilla ; but under this chief 
each region 31 of the sun is Roman. Thou did«t possess a 
trifling piece of conquered ground. Over all that is beneath 
supreme Jove, docs Crcsar bold sway. Thou actest the 
ravisher’s part : lie bids wives to be virtuous 33 under his 
rule. Thou slielterest the guilty in the asylum of the 
grove ; he removes afar all guilt. Violence was thy delight ; 
under Caesar the laws are in force. Thou hadst the name of 
Master, lie has that of chief citizen . 31 Remus upbraids thee 
with murder ; lie has forgiven even his enemies. Thy sire 1 ' 
raised thee to the skies, it is he who has raised his father. 
And now the Idsean youth 3 ' appears above the were ns far as 
the middle, and pours forth the liquid waters with the com* 
mingled nectar. 3 ' And lo ! if any 011c used to shiver at the 
northern blast, let him June be glad; a milder breeze is coming 
from the Zephyrs . 11 
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supposed a raaid, -was now a mother. ' Offended Juno is filled 
with rage, and changes the form of the damsel. Goddess ! 
what art thou doing 1 It was with reluctant spirit that she 
received the embrace of Jupiter. And when she beheld the 
hideous face of a wild heast in the former favourite, “ Let 
Jupiter,” says she, “now, rush into her embraces.” A 
frightful she-bear, she roamed along the wild mountains, she 
who had lately been an qbject of love to almighty Jove. Just 
three times five years had the boy, conceived in secret, now 
passed, when the mother was thrown in the way of her son. 
Infatuated she stood still, as though she would recognize him, 
and moaned : that moan was the address of a parent. The 
boy unknowing would have pierced her with his sharp javelin, 
had not each been snatched away to the mansions above. As 
neighbouring Constellations they now shine; the first one 
is she whom we call the ‘Bear;’ the ‘Bear-ward’ has the 
attitude of one following her behind. Still is the daughter 
of Saturn incensed, and requests the hoary Tethys 15 not to 
lave the Msenalian Bear by the contact of the waters. 

On the Ides the altars of the rustic Faunus‘ c smoke, here 
where the island breaks the parted waters. This was that 
day on which, on the plains of Yeii, three hundred and six 
Fabii 17 fell. - One house had taken upon itself the strength 
and burden of the whole city ; the hands of one family take 
up arms volunteered by them. ; each goes forth a high-born 
soldier from that camp out of which each one was fitted to <jo ■ 
forth a general. The nearest route is by the right-hand side 
passage 13 of the gate of Carmenta. Whoever you are, pass 

45 Tethys.'] — Yer. 191. Tethys was one of the most ancient deities. 
She was the wife of Oceanus, daughter of Coelus and Vesta, and the foster-, 
mother of Juno. 

16 Faunus. j — Vcr. 193. The ‘Insula sacra,’ on the Tiber, contained the 
temple of Faunus, as also those of Jupiter and rEsculapius. It was buil 
by the dJdilcs, a.u.c. 509. 

47 Fabii.] — Ver. 196. Ovid places this event on the 15tli of February. 
Livy, book 6, c. 1, places it on the 18th of July. 

43 Right-hand side passage.] — Ver. 201. ‘ iiextro — Jailo.’ It has been 
already mentioned, that the janus was the arched or covered passage of a 
gateway. Many of those at Rome had two passages for the convenience 
of people passing each way — similar to the plan of our Thames Tunnel. 
After this day no one went out by the passage through which the Fabii 
had passed. The way was called the ‘via scelenda,’ or ‘infelix,’ the ‘ac- 
cursed,’ or ‘unlucky way'.’ 



no: th.ro ugh it ; it has an ml omen. Tradition says, toaw ; 
that gate the three hundred Pabii went forth. The gate K O'* 
from hlame, hnt yet it has a lad omen. "When with rap*d =/-? 
they reached the ssviftly rolling Cremera,^' (it was nowim. 
•wollen by the rains of the w inter) ; they pitch their camp^ 
the plain ; they themselves, with drawn swords, rush 
the Tuscan lines with vigorous onset. Just as when, jj-- 
Libyan 1 "' crag, the lions rush upon the flocks scattered t~ro T -V^ 
cut the wide fields. The enemy fly in all directions, and on t-y' 
hacks receive disgraceful wounds ; the earth is reddened way 
Etrurian blood. Once more, and again they fall. When tt^- 
not possible for them to conquer in open fight, they prep--- 
a stratagem, and the resources of ambush. There was apian 
hills, and a forest well fitted to harbour the wild bca^-y 
‘he mountain, shut in the extremities of it. In the mI r 5 , 1 
thi= plain they leave a few men, and the herds scattered »--*•- 
and there ; the rest of the troops lie hid, concealed in tee »*-' 
derwood. Lo ! as a torrent, swollen by a deluge ot T ^ Ji \ c " 
by the snow which flows melted by the warmth of the Z-p--. 
is borne over the sown fields and the highways, and no 
it was wont, confines its current hounded by the 
-its hanks ; so do the Fahii fill the valley with their Etrag^-w 
rallies, ondtlie few thev see thev despise : they have no C PF,'.^ 
-hen-Aon from any other quarter. Whither rush ye, T yg'_’ 
houre ? It is unsafe to trust a foe, unsuspecting noy.— ^ 
bcv.are of the weapons of treachery — valour perishes by S- 
agem ; from every part the cnemy*springs forth into the 
plain, and encompasses everv side. What can a^fewo-y’" 
men do against so many thousands? or what cxpedieBi.fcg.^ 
they that they can avail themselves of in the moment^ ot -*•“ 
tres 5 -? As the wild hoar chased in the Lauren tine" *'(gA. 
afar scatters with his tu4: like the lightning the. 5 
bound--, yet soon he dies himself; so do they pcn-- r -> 6 ’ ' 
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not unavenged ; and they deal and suffer wounds with mutual 
blows. 

One day had sent forth to battle all the Fabii ; one day cut 
off those sent, yet it is worthy of belief that the Gods them- 
selves provided that there should survive some seed of the 
house of Hercules . 53 For a boy of tender years 53 and unser- 
viceable for war alone of the Fabian house had been left be- 
hind; doubtless to the end that thou Fabius Maximus 51 niightest 
in future times he horn ; hy whom, through procrastination, 
the republic might be preserved. 

Contiguous in position are three Constellations , 55 the Raven, 
and the Snake, and the Goblet, that lies between them both. 
On the Ides they are hidden, they rise on the following night; 

I will sing why the three are thus connected together. 

It happened that Phoebus was preparing a solemn festival 
for Jupiter (my story shall cause no very long delay). “ Go, 
my bird ,” 55 said he, “ that nothing may retard my rites of duty, 
and bring a little water from the gushing fountains.” The raven 
lifts with his liqoked claws a gilded goblet , 57 and wings on 
high his aerial route. There stood a fig-tree loaded with fruit, 
still hard and unripe. He tries it with his beak — the fruit 
was not fit to be gathered. Heedless of his commands, he is 
said to have sat down beneath that tree, until in the slowly 
passing lapse of time the fruit became sweet. And at 
last, having satiated his appetite, he seizes in his black claws a 
long water-snake, and then returns to his master and makes a 

53 Hercules.'] — Ver. 237. It was a tradition, that the Fabii were de- 
scended from Hercules, hy a daughter of Evandcr. 

53 Of tender years.] — Ver. 239. Niebuhr, in ids Roman History, hook 2, 
says that the Fabius who remained at home must have then been a grown 
man. He gives a political solution of the whole story'. 

57 Faints Maxim ns.] — Ver. 241. . From the single survivor sprang 
Q. Fabius Maximus, who, in the second Punic war, after the defeat of the 
consul Flaminius at Lake Thrasymenus, was appointed pro-dictator. By 
counter-marches and ambuscades he harassed and weakened the army of 
Hannibal, and eventually saved Rome. Hence he was called ‘the Delayer,’ 

‘ Cunctator.’ 

• “ Three Constellations.] — Ver. 243. He gives the achronycal rising of 
these three constellations on the 14tli of February. 

My It rtf.] — Ver. 249. The poets considered the crow sacred to 
Apollo on account of its supposed efficacy in augury and divination.. 

*' .4 gilded goblet.] — Ver. 231-2. Gower translates these lines thus — , 

‘ The golden tanker in his claws the crow 
Takes, md through air with waving wings doth row.’ 
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feigned excuse. “ TMs creature was the cause of mt demv, 
watching at the miming stream ; ’tis he that withheld the 
waters and the fulfilment of my task.” Phcebus answer?, 
“ Dost thou add to thy fault a lie, and darest thou by thv 
stories to attempt to impose upon the God of oracles ; 
And non- so long as the green fig shall he firm"" on the tr«.- 
be no cooling water drank hy thee from any spring. 5 ' y® 
spoke, and as a hasting memorial of this ancient affair, t-ie 
Snake, the Bird, and The Goblet glitter as contiguous Constcb 
lations. 

The third dawn after the Ides beholds the naked Luperci. 
and the sacred rites of the two-homed Fannus- 5 will pi 0 " 
eecd. Tell, ye Pierian maids, wliat m the origin of these rit?-: 
and whence derived they reached the abodes of Larinm. 1 ;;! ’ 
ancient Arcadians are said to have worshipped Pan as God ce - 
cattle ; lie mo't frequents the Arcadian mountains. Pholo-y 
will attest it, the streams of Stymphalns, and Ladon, wmca 
with rapid current flows into the sea, will attest it. nn ■ 
the ridges of the forest of Xonacris encircled with grove.- 
of pine,- and the lofty Cyllene and the snows of Parrhasia. 
Pan was the guardian of the herd. Pan. the God o; _ the 
mares ; lie u-ed to receive offerings for the preservation ot the 
sheep. Eva ruler brought over with him the woodland diriffitie?. 
Here, where now the City stands, was then Int the city | 
rite. Thence do we reverence this God, and the rites import eu 
from the Pelasginn'/ 1 IJy ancient umge tlie Flaraen lhm 
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attended these sacrifices. You ask, then, why they run and 
why (for thus to run is their .practice,) they have their bodies 
naked, having stripped off their garments. The fieet God 
himself loves to run at large on the lofty hills, and starts on a 
sudden the .worn/ wild beasts. The God, naked himself, com- 
mands his attendants” to go naked ; for dress was not very 
convenient for running. The -Arcadians are said to have 
tenanted the earth before the birth of Jupiter, and that nation 
existed before the moon. Their mode of life was like that of 
the beasts of the field, spent amid no comforts ; they were still a 
multitude unskilled in arts and uncivilized. For habitations, they 
knew of the boughs of trees alone, for corn the blades of 
grass ; water taken up with their two palms was nectar to them. 
No steer then panted under the crooked plough; no land 
was then under the control of the husbandmen. As yet 
the use of the horse“ was not known ; each one carried 
himself ; the sheep then used to go clothed with its own 
fleece. They dwelt in the open air, and had their bodies 
naked, taught to endure the heavy showers and the southern 
blasts. Still do the naked priests recall to mind the vestiges 
of ancient usage, M and testify the humble resources of olden 
times. But there is a story told, full of old-fashioned hu- 
mour, why Faunns has a particular aversion to garments. 
It chanced that the Tirynthian youth was travelling in the 
company of his mistress, “ Omphale. Faunus, from a lofty 
hill-top,* saw them both. lie saw, and caught the flame — 'ye 
' mountain Goddesses,’ said lie, ‘farewell; this lady shall hence - 

K Commands his attendants .] — Vcr. 287. Gower gives tliis version, 

1 The god self-naked, naked makes liis frie ; 

Clothes are a hindrance to agility.’ 

13 Use of the horse."} — Vcr. 297. Bellcrophon is said to have been the 
first to teach mankind the use of the horse. 

“ Ancient usage.] — Vcr. 301-2. Gower translates these lines. 

1 Therefore they naked run, in sign and honor 
Of hardiness, and that old bare-skinn’d manner.’ 

M mistress.] — Ver. 305. Hercules had been sold by Mercury, to serve 

as a slave for three years, to Omphale, queen of Lydia or M moma, in order 
that the purchase-money might be paid to Eurvtus, ns a compensation for the 
loss of Ipliytus, his son, who had been slain by Hercules. That he was ■ 
taken into the especial favour of Omphale we may perceive from this story. 
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forth be my love.”-' The llteonian quc-c-n wn? walking 
’ward, distinguished hy her gold embroidered vestment, iter 
perfumed tre?sc« flowing over lier shoulder?. A golden screen 
repelled the scorching sunbeams, which yet the hands ft 
Hercules, strony ar, they wre, supported. And now It no 
she reached the grove of Bacchus, the vineyards of i taolu', 
and the dewy Hesperus vns running his cour'C on hi? 
du'kv steed.” She enters a grotto who'c roof was fretted 
-with porous pebbles, and the natural pumice stone ; at it*- 
entrance ran a bubbling streamlet. And now while the at- 
tendants are preparing 'the repast, and the wine for them to 
quaff, she arrays Alcides in her own attiie. She give? hint 
her fine wrought gown, dyed with Gmtulinn purple ; she give? 
him the net-work zone, with which just now she had been girt- 
The zone i? too ?mnll for hi? girth ; she unlooses the lace? 
of the gown, that he may get his huge hand? through. Her 
armlets he had already broken, not made for Pitch arm? as 
those. Ilis big feet“ were bursting asunder the scanty tie? of 
her sandalx. She herself takes the ponderous club, and the 
spoil of the lion, and hi? lesser weapons stored in their quiver. 
Jn this dress they partake of the rcpa=t ; in till? dress thev 
resign their bodies to sleep, and lie apart upon couches placed 
closed to one another. The reason «ra«, that they were about 
to prepare a pious sacrifice to the discoverer of the vine, which 
they ought to perform in a state of purity” when the day had 

He my tocc.l — Vcr 307-S. The quaint translation given by Gower 
of these two lines is, 

1 He eyes and fries, and " country lasses” cries, 

None for ray diet ; here ray Cupid lies.’ 
t7 Husky stcedt] — Ver.314. He lias a dusky steed assigned hira,astfce 
sky on liis approach becomes darker. For the opposite reason a white horse 
s assigned to Lucifer, the morning star. 
ci His biy feei .] — Ter. 321. Gower’s version of this line is, 

* His huge plaice-foot her pretty sandals rent.’ 

The Gictulian, or African purple, mentioned a few lines before, was proba- 
bly of inferior quality. Alcides was one of the epithets of Hercules, from 
the Greek word dAciy, ‘strength.’ 

a la a elate of pur//v.] — Ter. 330. The sacrifice was to be to Bacchus, 
pod of the vine. Sacrifices to the gods were expected to be performed by 
the attendant devotees in a state of perfect purity, and uncontaminated by 
a breach of chastity. Gower’s version of this and the preceding line is — 

‘ Because, nett day, some rites to Jove's wine son 
They should perform, which must be purely done.’ 
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dawned. ’Twas midnight. "Wliat does not unscrupulous 
passion dare? Amid tlie shades of the night, Faunus comes to 
the deny grotto, and 'when he sees the attendants relaxed with 
sleep and wine, he conceives hopes that in tlieir master and mis- 
tress there is the same drowsiness. lie enters, and the daring 
ravislier wanders to this side and that, and stretches forth his 
cautious hands and follows their direction. And now he had 
come to the bedding of a spread couch which he had found lij 
groping, and as he thought, was about to he successful in his first 
venture. When he touched the hide of the tawny lion all 
shaggy with its coarse hair, he was alarmed and withdrew his 
hand, and terrified' he shuddered with fear; as oft the tra- 
veller has withdrawn his startled foot on seeing a serpent. 
He next feels the soft coverings of the couch which was 
close by, and is deceived by the false indication. lie climbs 
the bed, and lies down on the side, nearest to him. His 
passions are at the highest pitch — meantime he draws up the 
bed-clothes from the bottom ; the legs he finds are all brist- 
ling, rough with thick hair. The Tyrintliian hero flings him 
back ' 0 with his ar mjust as he is. making further attempts ;. he 
tumbles from the top of the couch. An uproar is the con- 
sequence, the Maconian queen summons her attendants aloud, 
and calls for lights ; 71 the lights being brought, the transac- 
tion is discovered. Faunus is groaning aloud, tumbled vio- 
lently from the lofty couch, and with difficulty he raises his 
limbs from the hard ground. Both Alcides laughs, and those 
who see him lie sprawling ; the Lydian damsel laughs too at 
her gallant. The God, thus deceived through a dress, thence- 

,u Flings him back.] — Vcr. 349-30. Gower translates tliis and the fol- ■ 
lowing lines — 

1 Attempting more, Alcides from tlie conch 
Throws him quite off. Down 1 limps the lustful slouch. 

Mx-onia at the noise for lights (loth cry, 

Which, brought there, make a strange discovery, 
lie, with his fall much bruised, grones and nioncs, 

And, much ado, heaves up his heavy hones. 

Alcides laugh’d, and all at that night-rover, 

And Omphnle laughs at hot goodly lover.’, 

71 Calls for lights.'] — Vcr. 351. The servants, who slept just outside of 
the chamber of thcir'master or mistress, usually kept a lamp burning ; 
therefore the light was brought even before Faunus could rise from the 
floor. 
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forth hates garments that impose upon the sight, and sum- 
mons his officials to his rites in a state of nakedness. To 
these causes imported from afar, add, my Muse, the Latin ones, 
and let my courser now pace his native dust. 

A she-goat being slain, according to custom, to the horny- 
footed Faunus, a crowd came by invitation to the scanty 
repast, and while the priests were making ready the entrails 
transfixed with spits of willow, the sun now reaching his mid 
course, Romulus and his brother, and the shepherd youth, 
were exposing their naked bodies to the sun and the dust of 
the plain.” They gave exercise to their arms in sport with 
the boxing-gloves ,' 3 and the javelin, and the weight of the cast- 
ing <-tone. A shepherd from an eminence exclaimed — “ Romu- 
lus ! the robbers are driving away the oxen through the 
sequestered fields ; to the rescue !” ’Twould take too long a 
time to put on arms ; each rushes forth in a different direc- 
tion : by the spear of Remus the spoil was recovered. As 
soon as he returned, he takes off from the spits the hissing 
entrails, and says, “ These, in truth, none but a conqueror 
shall eat.” As lie says he does, and so do the Fabii. Ro- 
mulus arrives there too late, and sees nothing hut the hoard 
aud the picked bones. He smiled, but was annoyed that the 
Fabii and Remus had been able to gain a victory, and that br- 
own Quinctilii 71 could not. The fame of the transaction still 
abides with m ; they still run without a garment, and be- 
cause the result was favourable, it has a lasting celebrity. 

Perhaps too, you may ask, why that place is called the 

71 The pfam.] — Ver. 366. Probably the ‘Campus IMartius,’ or 1 fieri 
of Mars,’ which was a plain of great extent, near the Tiber, where the 
Romans used to exercise. It was the private property of the Tarquin-r 
and on their expulsion was consecrated to Mars, as the patron of warlike 
exercise;. 

72 The boxing -gloves A — Ver. 3G7. This is the nearest translation that 
can he given to the word ‘ cantus,’ which were coverings of leather for the 
hand, with lead or iron sewed on them to render the vreieht of the blow 
more effective. On the other hand, with us, the boxing-glove is used tor 
the opposite purpose, to diminish the weight of the blow. The casting- 
stone was thrown either from the hand or the sling. It does not appear 
which, in tins instance. 

71 Bis own Quinctilii.'] — "Ver. 378. The Fabii are said to have "been 
the companions of Remus, and the Quinctilii, the associates of Romaic 3 ' 
The Fabii were .of Sabine origin, while the Quinctilii were a Roman 
family. 
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1 Lupercai,’ or what reason marks the day with a similar 
name. The Vestal Ilia" 5 , had given birth to her heavenly 
progeny, while her uncle held the sovereign sway. He orders 
the children to be taken away and to be drowned in the river. 
What art thou doing ? one or other of these will be Romulus 
hereafter. His servants with reluctance perform his cruel 
commands : they weep and bear the twins to the commanded 
place. Albula, 70 that stream, whose name, Tiberinus drowned 
in its waters, changed into that of Tiber, by chance was swollen 
by the floods of winter. Here, where the market-places” now 
are, you might see boats wandering about ; where, too, thy 
valley now lies, 0 Circus Maximus. 78 When they had come 
hither, and could advance no further, first one and then the 
other of them says, “And see how like they are ! and how 
lovely is each ! yet of the two that one has more life in him. 
If origin is to be indicated by looks, if the likeness deceives me 
not, I suspect some God (whom, I know not) to be your father. 

73 The vestal Ilia. — Ver. 383. Ilia, or Rliea Silvia, whose story is told 
more at length in the next hook, was the daughter of Numitor, Icing of 
Alba Longa. In order that she might not, by becoming a mother, endanger 
the sovereignty of Amulius, her uncle, who had usurped the throne and 
banished his brother, he devoted her to the service of Vesta, and, in con- 
sequence, to perpetual chastity. Mars having become enamoured of her, 
she conceived twins by him, whose history is here told, and is repeated in 
the next book. She was buried alive; the punishment invariably inflicted 
on Vestal virgins when convicted of a violation of their vow of chastity. 

70 Albula .] — Ver. 389. This was anciently the name of the Tiber. 

* Albus’ is the Latin for ‘ white,’ and the river was so called from the white- 
ness of its waters. It was called Tiber after Tiberinus Sylvius, the suc- 
cessor of Capetius, king of Alba, and who was drowned in its stream. 

~ Market-places.'} — Ver. 391. There were two kinds of ‘fora’ at 
Rome — the ‘ forum’ for litigation and process at law, and the ‘ forum,’ or 
‘market-place,’ such as the ‘forum boarum,’ or ‘cattle-market ; ’ ‘piscarium,’ 
or ‘ fish-market ; ’ ‘olitorium,’ or ‘ herb-market ; ’ ‘ suarium,’ or ‘ pig-market. ’ 

73 O Circus Maximus.} — Ver. 392. This, ‘ the Greatest Circus,’ was 
originally built by Tarquinius Priscus, and was situate in a prolonged 
valley bstween the Palatine and Aventine Hills. It was a mile in circum- 
ference. and received great improvements from Julius Carsar. It was able 
to contain at least 150,000 persons ; Pliny says 250,000 ; perhaps the former 
number when sitting, the latter when standing. There the public games 
and shews were celebrated, which formed the favourite recreation of the 
Romans of all classes. It was called • Maximus,’ ‘ greatest,’ because there 
i were several other ‘circi - at Rome, as the Circus Idaminius, Circus Vati- 
canus, and others were built in later-times by Nero, Caraealla, and other 
cmrciois. 
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But if any God Teally —as the author of your birth, he 'would 
surely bring you aid at so perilous a moment. Tour mother 
for certain would bring you cud, were she not herself in need 
of help, who in oue day has become a mother and has been 
made childless. Babes !' horn together, together to die ! sin’-: 
together beneath the waters.” He had ceased speaking, and 
laid them down, having first taken them from his bosom. The 
infants screamed with a similar cry ; you wonld imagine that 
they were conscious of their fate. With tearful cheeks the 
servants return to their homes. A hollowed ark " 5 bears them 
placed therein on the surface of the stream. Ah! what a weight 
of aestiny did that one slight plank support! The ark driven 
by the breeze into the shady woods settles in the slime as the 
river subsides by degrees. There was a tree, the remains of 
it are still in existence ; and that which is now called the 
Ruminal , 71 was once the Romulan fig-tree. Wondrous to relate, 
a she-wolf that had just brought forth came to the twins thus 
exposed : who would believe that the wild beast did not hurt 
the babes? To do them mo injury is not enough for her, 
she even aids them : and those, whom a she-wolf is nourish- 
ing, the hands of a relation could brook to destroy. She 
stands still, and with her tail she fawns upon her tender foster- 
lings, and with her tongue forms their two bodies into ihape. 
You might know that they were begotten by Mars ; they Iiaye 
no fear : they draw her udder, and are nourished by the aid 
of milk not destined for them ly nature. She gave a name to 
the place — the place 1 ' to the Luperci. The nurse has a high 
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reward for tlie milk she gave . 1 What prevents that the Lu- 
perci should derive their name from the Arcadian mountain ? , 
The Lycceau Faunus has his temple in Arcadia. Bride newly 
made, what dost thou await ? not by potent herbs, not by 
prayers, not by the magic incantation — wilt thou become a 
mother ; with patience await the blows of the right hand that 
fructifies ; soon shall thy father-in-law have the wished-for 
epithet of grandfather. SI For it was that period, when by a 
cruel fate the matrons were affording but few pledges of their 
fruitfulness. “ What avails it me , 51 exclaimed Romulus, “ to 
have carried off the Sabine women (this took place while he 
held the sceptre) if my violence has produced for me, not 
strength, but only war in return ; it had been better for me to 
have had no daugliters-in-law at such a price. At the base of 
the Esquilian hill, there was a grove, uncut for many a year, 
and called by the name of the mighty Juno. When they 
came thither, both the matrons and the men with bent knees 
prostrated themselves in supplication. Then lo ! . suddenly 
the tops of the shaken wood trembled, and the Goddess uttered 
these wondrous words through her sacred grove, “Let a sacred 
lie-goat have access to the Italian matrons.” The multitude, 
alarmed by this ambiguous oracle, was confounded. There was 
an augur, whose name has been lost in the lengthened lapse 
of years; he had lately come an exile from the Etrurian soil.-" 
He sacrifices a lie-goat. The matrons at his bidding sub- 
mitted their backs to be smitten by the hide that had been 
cut into thongs. The moon was resuming her new horns 

■lie author here says was so called from ‘ lupa,’ a she-wolf,’ and gave its 
name to the * Lnperci,’ the priests of Pan. It was a cave in the Palatine 
Hill,- and is said to have beer, consecrated to the worship of Pan by 
Evandcr. He also suggests that the Lnpercal may have been so called 
from the name * Lycams,’ which Pan derived from Mount Lvcanim, in 
Arcadia, which name being Avanov, meaning ‘of,’ or ‘infested hynolves,’ 
would he rendci ed in Latin by ‘ Lupercum,’ a word of similar import. Per- 
haps the festival was so called from the words ‘ Ino,’ to sacrifice or ‘ expiate,’ 
and ‘ caper,’ a * lie-goat,’ as a goat was sacrificed to Pan on this occasion. 

51 Grandfather .] — Vcr. 427-S. Gower’s version of these lines is — 

‘ Take patiently stripes from the fruitful hand ; 

Thy father then shall he a father grand.’ 

* The Etrurian soil.] — Vcr. 444. Etruria was tlie country which sup. 
plied Rome both with rites and priests in the earlier ages, and was espe- 
cially renowned for its skill in the arts of aucurv and divination. 

R 
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by them they might be concealed. "While she is in her place 
of concealment, the grove roars with the blast; she turns 
pale with terror, and fancies that the forces of the enemy 53 are 
at hand. And as she clasps her son to her bosom, she says, 
“Assist, yc nymphs, and give aid to its two Divinities.” Im- 
mediately, she plunged info the stream. Two fishes bore 
them up ; for which they now have Constellations as a merited 
reward. In consequence, the superstitious Syrians deem it 
impious to place this lcind of animal on their tables, nor do 
they profane their lips with fish . S ’ J 

The next day is without any mark of distinction ; but the 
one after it has 'been consecrated to Quirinus. Ife who now 
bears this name was formerly Romulus ; either because by the 
ancient Sabines a spear was called ‘ curis ’ (from his spear 
the warrior God came to the stars), or because the Quirites 
gave their own name to their king, or because he had joined 
the Curians'^ to the Roman people. For his father that 
bears sway over all arms, after he beheld the new walls, .and 
many a war finished by the hand of Romulus, said, “0 Jupiter, 
the Roman power has strength of its own, and needs not the 
service of my offspring. Restore the son to the father; 
though one is cut off, he that remains shall be to me in place 
of Remus and himself. Thou didst ted me that there shall - 
be one, whom thou wilt raise to the azure vault of ileaven : 
let the words of Jove be fulfilled.” Jupiter nodded assent ; 


83 Forces of the enemy.] — Vcr. ‘tfiS. 1 Ilostiles manus’ may mean either 
the troops or forces of the giants, who were aiding their kinsman in the 
giant war, or ‘the hands of her enemy * himself. In the latter case the trans- 
lation would lie, ‘fancies that the hands of her enemy are even now upon her.’ 

83 Profane their tips.] — Vcr. 473-1. .The Syrians had a notion that 
swelling of the body and ulceration would be the consequence of eating 
fish, and this was perhaps the true reason of their abstinence from that 
diet. They offered either fish or representations of them in metal to the 
goddess, Atergatis, who was their deity corresponding to Venus. Gower 
thus translates these lines — 

* Hence Syrians hate to eat that kind of fishes ; 

Nor is it fit to make their gods their dishes.’ 

w The Curians.J — Ver. 480. When Romulus agreed with Tatius, 
king of the town of Cures, to incorporate his subjects into the Roman 
state, it was settled that the Romans should he called ‘ Curites,’ or 
* Quirites,’ in honour of their new associates, the Curites or Curians, m 
well as 1 Romani,’ from the name of Romulus. 
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at bis nod either pole wns shaken, and Atlas 5 ' felt the press- 
ing weight of the heavens. There is a place ; the people of 
old called it the fen of Capvca ;® it chanced that there, 0 
Romulus, thou west dispensing justice to thy subjects. The 
sun vanishes, the intervening clouds conceal the sky, and 
the heavy shower descends with pouring torrents. It thun- 
ders, and the heavens are rent asunder with the sent forth 
lightnings. The people disperse in flight, the while the mo- 
narch on the steeds of his sire is speeding to the stars. 
There was mourning, and the senate was under a charge of 
murder falsely imputed to it and possibly that persuasion 
might have remained fixed in the minds of men. But Julius 
Proculus 53 was on his way from Alba Longa ; 51 the moon was 
shining, and there was no need of a torch, when, with a sudden 
peal, the. clouds thundered on his left hand. lie started hack, 
and his hair stood on an end with terror. 53 Romulus, graceful, 
and larger than the human size, arrayed too in his kingly 
robe, seemed to stand before him in the middle of the way, 
and at the same time to say t 1 Forbid the Quiritcs to lament, 

51 Allmi] — Vcr. 490. lie was the son of Jupiter, and was the father of 
the Pleiades, who were placed by Jupiter among the constellations. He is 
also said to have been the father of the Hvadcs, who received a similar 
honour. Alias was the name of a mountain in tile country of Mauritania, 
in Africa, so high that its summit was not visible; hence the fable, that a 
king of that region supported the heavens. The most probable solution of 
the fable, is that lie was an astronomer of Libya, who frequented that 
mountain for the purpose of making astronomical observations. 

K The Per. of Cajma.} — Vcr. 491. This ‘ fen of Cnprca/ or ‘ Capra/ 
the 1 shc-goat.’ was a marsh near Home, in the Campus Martius. Romulus 
is said to have hern promulgating the laws or reviewing his army here 
when lie was translated. Some accounts represent him as having been 
av'iwustcd while holding the senate in the Temple of Vulcan. 

Jultui Proztdui. j— Vcr. (99. Dionysius says that lie was a citizen 
of Alhn Longa. 

51 Alba /.on jo.] — Vcr. 499. This was originally a colony from f.avi- 
nium. in lauium, and was founded by A'cnnius, the son of A'neas at the 
foot of the Alban Mount. It was so named from the discovery in that 
-lad, o! a white sow and her litter, ns obscurely foretold by Hclcnus in 
hi- prophecy, mentioned in llir /Crn-id, Book 3, ) 339. Prom its length 
it we.* railed Longa. It was destroyed, with the exception of its temple, 

1 > Tulles Hoitilius, who removed it< inhabitants to Rome. 

* mt! term-.] — Vf*. 503-9. Goner's trun-Jatioa of this passage :s 

I.o I suddenly the left-hand hedges q unite ; 

He with his Ivniif turned bolt upright starts back.’ 
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and let them not offend my Godhead with their tears. Let 
them offer me frankincense, and let the pious multitude pay 
adoration to Qnirinus, their new God, and let them practise my 
father's arts and warfare.” He gave these commands, and 
vanished into the thin air. Proculus calls the (wo peoples 
together, and reports to them the w-.-rtls enjoined upon him. 
A temple is raised to the Divinity; the lull too 55 is named 
from him, and appointed days ’ 1 bring back the religious 
services of the Roman father. 

Why the same day is also called the festival of fools , 53 now 
learn ; a reason, trilling indeed, but still appropriate, is sug- 
gested. The earth .in ancient times had no experienced hus- 
bandmen ; the toils of war used to weary the active men of those 
dags. There was more of, (/lory in the use of the sword than of 
the curved plough j neglected by its owner, the fields used to 
hear but little. Yet did the ancients sow the spelt, and reaped 
it, and gave the same when cut down, to Ceres as the first-fruits. 
Taught by experience they exposed it to the flames to be parched, 
and by their mistakes they suffered many a loss. For sometimes, 
they used to sweep up smutty ashes instead of grain ; some- 
times the flames set fire to their cottages. Fornax, the Goddess 
of the Kiln / 3 was deified ; pleased with Fornax as a Goddess, 
the husbandmen pray that she. will moderate the heat to the 
grain while parching. Still does the chief Curio 1 appoint the 

55 The hill foot] — Vcr. 511. The Quirinal hill. But Festus supposes 
it to have derived its name from the Sabines of the town of Cures, who 
settled there and on the Capitolinc hill. Niebuhr thinks there was a town 
on it called ‘Quiriutn,’ whence the name ‘Quirites,’ at first peculiar to 
the Sabine people. 

57 Appointed days.] — Vcr. 512. The Quirinalia were stativic, or ‘set’ 
festivals. ' 

51 The festival of fools.] — Vcr. 013. ‘Stultomm festa,’ or ‘Fcria:.’ This 
was another name of the Quirinalia, because those who from want of time, 
or being on a journey, or, as the poet says further on, who were unable to 
learn the time when their own Curia performed the rites, and had not sacri- 
ficed with tire rest of the people ou the Fomacnlia, did so on the Quiri- 
nalia, which was the last day for that purpose. 

95 Goddess of the Kiln.] — Vcr. 525. Plinv (Nat. Hist. Book 18) says 
that Numa deified the goddess Fornax. He says, *Numa taught his people 
to propitiate the gods with the produce of the earth, to offer the salt cakes, 
and to parch the spelt, ns when parched it was more wholesome for food, 
lie. also instituted the rornacalia.’ 

1 Curio.] — Ver. 527. Romulus divided the people into three tribes, and 
each tribe into ten ‘curia:.’ liach ‘curia’ had a temple of its own for the 
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fe=tivril“ of Tomax in form Prescribed bvlw. but offers no 
sacrifices at n fixed period : and m the Forum, JW 
tablet* is suspended around, each ward 1S denotcd h^ 
mark. The foolish part of the people do no know whtcit^ 
tlu-ir own ward, hut perform a repetition of the 

‘ hC Hononr ai'o ii paid to the graves 1 of the 
the spirit® of vour forefather?, and offer ?ma p -t \ 

pms that nre’/om, «„« cold.* The shade? of the tod * ^ 
Lt humble offerings: affection rather than a c o . 
pleasing to them; St vx below has no greedy Divmitic. • y 

% thZn is the covering of their tomb overshauowed vntl^.- 

chaplets laid tlmre, and the scattered feint? and the 
of salt ; and corn soaked in vine, and xioie,. -j ( p„ c { 

the Here . ; the®c gift* let ft jar contain, left m th 5 ^ ji«e 
the v, r.v. 1 do not forbid more costly offering-, h« £ “ 

the shade may he appeased; add prayers and sm aW ■ ^ 
the altar® hcing/r<7 crectf d. This custom did i | *T{ n to thv 
* nibble tracher of tlic duties ol affection, intro 
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lands, 0 just Latinus. He used to offer tlie annual gifts to 
tlte Genius of his father : lienee did the adjoining nations 
learn the affectionate ceremonial. But at. one time, -while they 
were engaged in a lengthened war noth contentious arms, 
they neglected the Parental days. 6 It was not with impunity 
that they did so ; for, by reason of that cause of ill omen. 
Home is said to have felt the heat of the funeral fires in the 
suburbs." For my part I scarcely believe it, hut their dead 
forefathers are said to have come forth from their tombs, and 
to have uttered their complaints in the hours of the still night;, 
and they say that appalling ghosts, a phantom crowd, howled 
through the streets of the city and the fields of Latium. 
Afterwards, the omitted honours were paid at the graves, and 
there came an end of these portentous sights, and of the 
mortality as well. But while these rites are being per- 
formed, remain unwedded, ye damsels ; let the torch of pine 
wood await auspicious days. And let not the curved spear 6 
part thy virgin ringlets, maiden, who appearest to thy im- 
patient mother already of marriageable years. Conceal thy 
torches, Hymen reus, 3 aud remove them afar from these dismal 
fires, the gloomy tombs have other torches than these. Let 
the Divinities too be coucealed, 10 with the doors of their temples 
closed; be the altars without incense, and let the hearths 
stand without fire. Now phantom spirits wander abroad, and 
bodies that have beeu committed to the tombs ; now does the 

6 Parallel days.'] — Yer. 5-18. So called from ‘parens,’ ‘a parent,' ‘an- 
cestor,’ or ‘relation,’ on behalf of tbe spirits of whom sacrifice was made 
on these days. 

" Pi the suburbs.] — Ver. 550. It was forbidden by law to bnrn the 
dead within the walls of the city, that the priests might not be defiled by 
any casual contact with them, and that the houses might not be endan- 
gered by the flames of the funeral piles. 

8 The etirrea spmr.] — Ver. 5G0. The hair of the bride was adjusted 
by the husband into six locks, with the point of a needle made into the 
shape of a sonar, or, as some suppose, xvith the point of an actual spear. Fes- 
tus says, that this ceremony was typical of the guardianship of the matrons 
by ‘Juno Curiti».’ or Juno ‘of the lance.’ Perhaps it may have been typi- 
cal of toe dominion intended by the husband to be exercised over bis wife. 

9 Uynu nirn«,] — Ver. 501 Hymen, or Hyiucmcus, was tbe tutelar deity 
of marriage. He was son of Bacchus and Venus, or of Apollo and Calliope. 
Urania, or Clio. By some be is said to have been the '•on of Mngnes. 

0 He concealed ] — Ver. 501. Let the doors be closed, that the deities 
may not see any inauspicious sights, such as funerals, winch were especially 
objects of aversion to the cods. 
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ghost feed upon 11 the viands left for it. • But yet these rite 
are to last no longer, than to allow that there should remain 
of tue month as many days as my verses have feet. 11 * This 
day, because on it. they perform the due offerings to the dead, 
they have called ‘ the Per alia it is the last day for appeasing, 
the shades. 

See, an old woman stricken in years, sitting in the midst of 
the girls, is performing the sacred rites of Tacita , 12 yet she is 
not quite silent herself : 13 with three fingers she places three 
cloves of frankincense under the threshold, where the little 
mouse has made for himself a hidden way : then she binds 
the enchanted threads with the dark coloured spindle ; then 
she roasts on the fire the sewed-up head of a pilchard 14 which 
she has first sealed up with pitch, and pierced with a brazen 
needle. Wine too she drops on it ; whatever of the wine is 
left, she either drinks it herself, or her attendants, yet she 
herself takes the greater part. “We have tied up the tongues 
of our foes, and the mouths of our enemies,” says she, in the 
act of going out, and then the drunken hag goes forth. You 
will at once ask of me, who is the silent Goddess ? learn what is 
known to me through the men of old times. Jupiter, smitten 
by an unconquerable passion for Juturna, endured many things 

11 The ghost feed upon.'] — Ver. 560. At this period, viands were placed 
near the tombs, on which the Manes were supposed to feed- It was sup- 
posed that they delighted in blood, and in consequence, animals were fre- 
quently slain at the funeral pile. 

u* Verses have feet.] — Vcr. 5G8. There are eleven feet in an Hexa- 
meter and Pentameter couplet, and as the Fcralia were held on the 12 tb of 
the calends of March, there would he only eleven days left in the month; 
the poet means, that the Fcralia must begin and end on the 12th of the 
calends of March. 

12 Tacita .'] — Vcr. 572. Tacita was also worshipped under .the name of 
Mania or Muta, besides the name Lara, here mentioned. Neapolis, 3U o) a 
commentator on this author, thirties that these rites accompanied the Feralia, 
as expressive of the maxirn, ‘De uiortuis nil nisi bonum,’ ‘Be silent over 
the faults of the dead.' The rites here described are evidently of magical 
tendency, but arc replete with absurdity. Some writers say that h'uma 
worshipped one of the Muses under this name. 

13 Quite silent herself."] — Ver. 572. The editor of the Delphin edition 
most ungallantly remarks on this passage, ‘An old woman he silent. 3 She 
could just as soon hold a red hot coal in her mouth!’ 

A pilchard."] — Ver. 578. The ‘mama’ was a small sea-fish of little 
value, which was eaten salted by tire poorer classes. It was perhaps 
sacrificed to the goddess because its name resembled her name, Mania. Iti 
mouth being sewed up was typical of silence. 
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that ought not to have been endured by so great a God. At one 
time she used to lie hid in the wood among the hazel copses, at 
another time she used to plunge into the kindred streams. He 
calls together the Nymphs, which then frequented Latium, and 
utters such words as these in the midst of their company. 
“ This sister of yours is only spiting herself, and shuns that 
which is for her good, to lock herself in the embrace of the 
Highest God. Consult ye for us both ; for that which will be my 
highest pleasure, the same shall prove the great advantage of 
your sister. Prevent her, at the very brink, ns she flies, in order 
that she may not plunge her body beneath the waters of the 
stream.” He had said; all the water Nymphs of the Tiber nodded 
their assent, and those who dwell in thy chambers, 15 0 Goddess 
Ilia. It chanced there was a Naiad Nymph, Lara by name ; 
but her ancient name was the first syllable twice repeated, ,p 
given to her for her infirmity of talkativeness. Many a time had 
Almo 17 said to her, “Daughter, do hold your tongue;” but 
she did not hold it. She, soon ns she reached the lake of 
her sister Juturna, says, “Avoid the hanks,” and repeats the 
words of Jupiter. She also went to Juno, and expressing pity 
for her as a wife, says, “That husband of thine is now 
smitten by the Naiad Juturna.” Jupiter was furious ; he de- 
prived her of the tongue which she had used with so little 
caution, and charged Mercury, 13 “Take her to the shades below; 
it is a proper place for the silent ; a Nympli she is, but a Nymph 
of the infernal lake shall she be.” The commands of Jove are 
now being executed ; a grove receives them on the road ; she is 
said to have taken the fancy of the God ay ho conducted her. He 
prepares to offer violence ; with her looks in the place of 
words she intreats him, and in vain with her voiceless mouth does 
she struggle to speak. She becomes pregnant, and gives birth 

15 chambers.] — Yer. 598. Ilia, when buried alive on the banks of 

the Tiber, was fabled to have become wedded to the god of the river. 

l< * Twice repeated.] — Yer. 599. This name was ‘Lah.’ from the Greek 
\a\ih\ ‘to talk,’ ‘tochatter.’ Another of her names was Larunda. 

'< .-limo.]- — Ync. C01. The father of Lara, a rivulet in the Homan ter- 
ritory, running from the Appinn way into the Tiber near the city. 

,s Mercury.] — Vcr. G08. The son of Jupiter and Alain, and the mes- 
senger outlie gods. His name was probably derived from ‘mere,’ ‘mer- 
chandize,’ as he uas the god of trade and gain, lie was represented with 
winged cap and winged sandals. 
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lo Wins, the Lares,” who guard the cross rrajs, ani ever tcep 

m Se,on, hare nan. f jjj-aj £ 

attention from the tombs and onr relatives ^J h J “ aU that 
those who survive ; and after so many are losh to 
remains of our family, and to rechon o ^ unna- 

qiijn Let the guiltless come: far, far hence lie ™ 
tnrai brother, and the mother cruel to her 
son for whom the father is too long-live , an d 

his mother s years; the cruel mother-in-la n, too, ™°i““ hcrg « 
oppresses her daughter-in-law. Far hence lm the hro n 
the descendants of Tantalus, and the wife of J ‘^ on r™ 
who gave to the husbandman the parched seed-corn , c 

too, and her sister,- and Tcrcus, cruel to them both, 

I, m. r ur c’ 1 Yer. 01 G. These deities were divided into * ' e ''"^ vC 

and i-rhate Lares. The private, or tb= family 

been tlic same with the 'Manor or sha 1 - * tirbnnl ’ nrwSdinc o v er 

occupying thchnmc, The puhhc ‘ .ares »«*.«« , marini .. 

cities; ‘rustic;,’ over the country; compi alcs. ot cr CT > ^ M)oWc .- 
over the *ra. Ear is an Elmnan word, «?»£■»= >° r ’ fcst ivals were 
Cc.rhiia.~j — Vor. 017. From earns, dear. “ m5sun acrstand- 
for lire purpose of maintaining family love, ami of - s 
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whoever increases Lis wealth by the perpetration of crime. 
Offer the frankincense to the propitious Gods of the family : 
Concord is said on this day to be present with extreme be- 
nignity ; offer, too, a share of the viands, that the presented 
platter, testimony of the pleasing honour, may feed the well- 
girt Laves. And now when night, far advanced, shall invite 
you to balmy slumbers, when ye are about to pray, take wine in 
abundance in your hand, and say, “AVell may it be with us, and 
well with thee, most excellent Csesar, father of thy country ,”- 3 
the. wine being poured forth as you repeat the holy words. 

■ When the night shall have passed away, let the God, who 
by his landmark divides the fields, be worshipped with the 
accustomed honours. Terminus , 26 whether thou art a stone, 
or whether a stock sunk deep in the field by the ancients, 
yet even in this form tliou dost possess divinity. Tliee, the 
two owners of the fields crown with chaplets from their op- 
posite sides, and present with two garlands and two cakes. 
An altar is erected ; to this the female peasant herself brings 
in a broken 27 pan the fire taken from the burning hearths. 
An old man cuts up the firewood, and piles it on high when 
chopped, and strives hard to drive the branches into the 
resisting ground. 'While he is exciting the kindling blaze 
with dried bark, a boy 23 stands by and holds in his hands a 

having ravished her hy the way, he cat out her tongue. Of tins Progne 
was informed hy a robe which Philomela sent her, on which was described 
the conduct ofTeretts. Progne, on this, killed Itys, the son of Tereus, 
and served lmn up to ins father. Tereus would have slain her, hut the 
gods changed him into a hoopoe, Progne into a swallow, and Philomela 
into a nightingale. 

Well-iiiTl Jjarrs.] — Vcr. 634. The Lares were represented in the Ga- 
bincanliabit. which covered the left shoulder, leaving the right hare. The 
•patella,’ or platter, was a broad \essel or dish, used in sacrifices. 

2S Father of thy country!] — Ver. 637. The health of Augustus was 
always given at private and public entertainments, according to a decree 
of the senate to that effect. 

16 Timnini/t.] — Vcr. 611. This god was represented hy a stone or 
stump, anrl not with human features. Lactantius says he was the stone 
which Saturn swallowed, mistaking him for Jupiter. Ilis worship was 
ordained hy Minna, and his emblems were crowned with wreaths of 
flowers on liis yearly festivals. 

" In a broken.'] — Vcr. 645. ‘Curta ’ It is difficult to say whether the 
word ‘curt us’ means, ‘broken,’ or ‘small,’ here. Perhaps the former, ns 
being a mark of the poverty of the person sacrificing. 

21 A bni/.] — Ver. 650. Boys and girls, called ‘camilli,’ and ‘Camilla;, 
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broad basket. Out of this, when' he has thrice thrown the 
produce of the earth into the midst of the flames, his little 
daughter offers the sliced honeycombs. Others hold wine ; 
a portion of each thing is thrown into the fire ; the crowd, 
all arrayed in white, look on, and maintain religious silence. 
The common landmark also is sprinkled with the blood of 
a slain lamb ; he makes, too, no complaint when a sucking- 
pig is offered to Mm. The neighbours meet in supplication, 
and they celebrate the feast and sing thy praises, holy Ter- 
minus. It is thou that dost set the limits to nations, and 
cities, and mighty kingdoms ; without thee all the country 
would he steeped in litigation. In thee there is no ambi- 
tion — by no gold art thou bribed; mayst thou with law 
and integrity preserve the fields committed to thy care. 
Iladst thou in times of old marked out the land of Thyreap 3 
then three hundred persons would not have been consigned 
to death, and then, the name of Othryades would not have 
been read on the piled-up armour. Ah ! how much of his 
blood did he expend in his country’s cause ! What, too, hap- 
pened when the new Capitol was building ? This, namely ; the 
whole multitude of Divinities withdrew,"’ and gave place to 
Jupiter. Terminus, as the ancients tell, being there found, re- 
mained in his shrine, and still possesses the temple in common 

a'sistcd at the Roman sacrifices. They were required to be sound in health, 
perfect in limb, free born, and with both parents bring. Some suppose 
that they corresponded with the c«c/uXm of the Curctcs and Corybantes, 
others with Caflmilas, one of the Cabin of Samothrace. Others again sup- 
ple that ‘Camillas’ was merely an old Etrurian v ord, signifying ‘a boy." 

r ’ 770/rfS.j — Ver. 063. Ttiyrea na« a town on the confines of I-rxorfr. 
and Argolis. It was consequently claimed by the people of both countries, 
and they agreed fo decide the claim by the sword. Three hundred men 
were chosen as champions on each side. Of these only three survived. The 
two surviving Argivcs hastened home triutnphanily to announce their suc- 
cess ; but Othryades, the Spartan leader, who was still living, aro'e from 
the ground, and erected a trophy of arms, and, according to Statin', in- 
scribed it with his own name, written in liis own blood, in honour of Jupi- 
ter Trtqxcuchus, ‘tliepa'seworof trophies;’ and then slew himself. Each 
party claimed the victory, and ho*t:!ities being renewed, the Spartan* 
ultimately prevailed. The poet mention' three hundred, but the story is. 
th-.t *it hundred men were engaged in the confiet. 

i nthdrnr.J — Ver. 66?. They mere consulted by T.argei- 
r.,u* Sup'-rhtss, 1 j auguries and all but Terminus con*ented to be removed. 
v V .h cirnsmstai.ee was regarded a T , an err.cn of th>* future stability of the 
He man empire. 
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with mighty Jove. Now, too, that lie may see nothing but 
the stars above him, the roof of his temple lias a little opening. 
After that circumstance. Terminus, no inconstancy was per- 
mitted thee ; in whatever situation thou hast been placed. 
there abide, and do not yield one jot to any neighbour asking 
thee ; that thou mayst not appear to fnvour a mortal rather 
than Jove. And whether thou slialt be struck by the plough- 
shares, or whether by the harrows, cry aloud, “This is my field, 31 
that is yours.” There is a road which lends the citizens to 
the fields of the Laurentincs, realms once sought by the Dar- 
daninn chief. On that road, the sixth milestone from the 
city is accustomed to witness the sacrifices made to thee, 0 
Terminus, with the entrails of a sheep. To other nations, land 
lias been allotted with some fixed limits ; the extent of the 
ltomau City and of the earth is the same. 

Now must I tell of the banishment*- of the king Tarquinius. 
From that event the sixth day from the end of the month has 
derived its name. Tarquinius was the last that held sove- 
reign sway over the Homan people, a wicked man, 33 but brat e 
in anus. Some cities he had taken, others he had rased to 
the ground, and Gabii 31 lie had made his own by a dis- 
graceful stratagem. For the youngest of his three sons, 
plainly the offspring 35 of Superhus, came in the silence of the 
night into the midst of the enemy. On the moment, they un- 
sheathed their swords, “ Strike,” said he, “ an unarmed man ; 
this, my brothers 35 and my father Tarquinius would wish ; he 

31 Ttiis is my field.] — Ver. G77-S. Gower trauslatcs these lines thus — 

* And tnangre tiiou art scratched with rate and plow, 

Cry, this is yours, and this belongs to you.’ 

*•’ The banishment .] — Vcr GS5. Tins festival was called (he Regiiiigium, 
or ‘Royal flight.’ 

33 A wicked man.] — Vcr. GS8. He had murdered his father-in-law, 
Servius Tullius, and then usurped his throne. He had been successful 
against the Volsci, and had taken Sucssa Pometia, their principal town. 

"at 6'aiiii.] — Vcr. G90. This was a town of Latium, nearly half way 
between Rome and Prxnestc. 

35 Plainly the offspring.] — Ver. 691. Showing himself to be so by 
bis unprincipled conduct. Gower translates tin's and the following line 
thus — 

< For lo ! bis young son, and liis own son right, 

Catnc into their foes’ garrison by night.’ 

s« jfy brothers.] — Vcr. 694. Titus and Arons. Sextus was the 
roundest. Dionysius, however, makes Sextus to have been the eldest. 
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who has mangled my hack with the cruel lash.” That ne 
might be enabled to say this, he had submitted to stripes. It 
was moonlight, they look upon the youth and sheathe their 
swords ; and, having drawn his dress on one side, they see 
his back all covered with weals. They go so far as to weep, 
and they beg that he will superintend the management of the 
war; he, in his cunning, concurs with these unsuspecting 
men. And now grown powerful, he sends a friend, and asks 
his father what means he could point out to him for betraying 
Gabii. There is near at hand a garden well stocked with 
sweet-scented plants, having its soil divided by a gently mur- 
muring streamlet of water. There Tarquiiiius receives the 
secret despatches of his son, and with a staff he knocks off the 
heads of the tallest lilies. When the messenger returns and 
mentions to him the striking down of the lilies, 5 ' the son says, 
“ I understand what are the orders of my father.” There is 
no delay; the principal men of the town of Gabii being first. 
slain, the walls, deprived of their chiefs, are delivered up. 
Lo ! dreadful to be seen ! a serpent issues forth from the 
midst of the altars, and drags the entrails from the extin- 
guished flames. Phoebus is consulted . 33 An oracular response 
is returned in these words : — “ He shall be the conqueror who 
first shall kiss his mother.” Then hastened they each man to 
kiss ' 1,9 his mother, a set who put faith in the Deity whom really 
they did not understand. . Brutus 40 was a wise man, who 

37 The lilies.] — Ver. 707* Herodotus (book 5. c. 92 ) tells us that 
Thrasvbulus, tyrant of Miletus, employed the same inode of giving counsel 
to Pcriander of Corinth. Gower translates this and the next line in the 
following manner: — 

1 The scout brings word he cropt the highest lilies : 

“ I know,” saith Sextus, “ what my father’s will is/* ' 

Livy says that the heads of the highest poppies, 4 smnma papaverum/ were 
struck off. 

23 Phoebus is consulted."] — Ver. 7 10. Titus and Aruns went to Pel phi for 
this purpose, and at the same time they enquired who should succeed their 
father as ruler of Pome. * The poet docs not allude to this query; but to 
it was given the answer mentioned in the text. 

33 Each man to fass.] — Ver. 715. Dionysius says, that they agreed to 
conceal the oracle, and that, kissing their parent at the same time, they 
should reign jointly. Livy states, that they left it to chance, by drawing 
lots which should salute his parent first. 

* t< Eruius.] — Ver. 717. .Ills father, M. Junius, and his elder brother. 
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feigned the part of a fool, in order that he might he in safety 
from thy machinations, 0 cruel' Snperbus ! He, falling on 
Ins face, kissed his mother earth, while he was supposed to 
have fallen down by reason of his foot stumbling. In the 
mean time Ardea 41 is being beleaguered by the standards of 
Home, and, under blockade, endures tedious delay. While 
they are unoccupied, and the enemy fears to join battle, they 
amuse themselves in camp, and the soldier spends his time in 
idleness. The young Tarqninius entertains his comrades 
with feasting and wine, and the son of the king says to them, 
“ While this stubborn Ardea detains us by its tedious war, 
and permits us not to carry back our arms to the Gods of our 
country, think you, are the partners of our beds faithful to us ? 
and are we objects of reciprocal love to our wives V’ They 
extol, each man his own wife the dispute increases with their 
earnestness, and both tongue and affection wax warm with 
much wine. He, to whom Collatia 44 had given an honoured 
name, rises. “ There is no occasion for words,” says he ; 
“ put faith in facts atone. Abundance of the night remains, 
let us mount our horses, and make for the city.” 4 '' His words 
meet with their approval, and their horses are bridled. These 
had now borne their masters to the end of the journey. Forth- 
with they repaired to the royal abode ; there was no sentinel at 
the door. 41 Behold ! they find the daughter-in-law of the king 
sitting up and spending the night with wine before her ; the 
chaplets having fallen down 45 on her neck. Going thence with 

were slain by Tarquin to obtain their wealth. To escape a similar fate, 
I>. J. Brutus counterfeited idiotcy, and was retained by Tarquin in bis 
court for the amusement of his sons. 

41 Arrfea.] — Ycr. 721. A town of Latium, twenty-three miles distant 
from Koine, so called either from ’ardea,’ ‘a heron,’ from an augury taken 
therefrom ; or from ‘ nrdeo,’ * to be hot,’ on account of the extreme heat 
of the country. Tarquin besieged it, on the pretext that it was conspiring 
to effect the return of certain Koinan exiles. 

Co’latiai] — Ycr. 733. A Sabine town, situated on an eminence 
about four miles to the cast of Rome. Tarqninius was called Collatinus, 
as his father Egerius had been appointed governor of Coilatia, when cap- 
tured liv bis uncle Tarquinius Prisons. 

« for the rifw.]— Ycr. "35. After that, they would have to ride some 
miles to Coilatia, where the abode of Collatinus was. 

A r o sentinel tit the door.] — \ cr. 733. Meaning that all neg.cctcd their 
duties hv reason of the neglect and inebriety ot their mistres-. 

u Jlcimff/atUn cnurri.] — Vcr. 739. It was not deemed consistent t.;tn 
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rapid pace, Lu cretin is visited. Slit- was employed in spinning ; 
before her bed w ere the work-baskets and the soft wool. 15y 
the lamp's dim light her handmaid* were spinning their as- 
signed tasks, among whom she thus spoke with gentle voice : 
— “’With all speed there mn=t be sent to your master a cloak 
made with our hands ; now, at this moment, hasten on, my 
girls. But what nnr.x have ye heard ? for you are in the way 
of hearing more /firm 1; how much of the war do they «av 
still remains ? Soon she it then he conquered, and fall, vexa- 
tious Arden; thou art resisting better men. while thus com- 
pelling our husbands to he from home ; only may they return 
m nrifrht. But rash is that husband of mine, and recklessly he 
rushes on when the sword is drawn. My senses fail me, and 
l faint, oft as the image ofhirn engaged in battle occurs to my 
mind ; and a chilling coldness pervades my breast.” She ends 
in tear.-,, r.nd drop* the tight-drawn threads, and hides her 
fare in her bosom. Even this became her; her tears became 
a woman so chaste, and her countenance was worthy of, and 
suited to, her nature. “Lay nride your fears; I am here,” 
raid her husband. She revived, and hung, a sweet burden, 
upon her husband’s neck. Meanwhile the royal youth con- 
nive* a frantic pas*ion, and. hurried onward* by blind desire, 
lo-e- all control of himself. Her figure charms hint, her 
complexion, white as mow, her auburn hair, and the grace 
which amends her, adorned by no art. Her words charm 
him. her voice, and her very chastity; and tin- less hope there 
i«, the more intensely doe- he desire. Anti now the bird, the 
harbinct r of dawn, had sent forth hi* note, when the you no: 
men an* on their return to the camp. His *• wr.utr - 1 tricken 
fvtlings are preyed on by the image of her ab-’rnt, and as he 
rceraB hi r to his mind, more charm* are dr covered, and 
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tlic more they engage him. Thus it was she sat, thus was she 
attired, thus did she spin the warp, thus lay on her neck her 
neglected tresses. These were her features, these were her 
words ; this her expression, this her make, this the complexion 
of her face. As the billow is wont to abate after a great 
storm, but yet from the wind that has raged the waves swell 
on i so, though the presence of her charming form was 
wanting, the passion still remained, which that form when 
present had inspired. He burns, and, urged on by the goads 
of unlawful desire, he plans violence and treachery against a bed 
undeserving of it. “ The result is doubtful — we will dare the 
utmost,” said lie. “Be it chance, or be it a providence that 
aids the bold, let him sec to it. It was by daring, too, that 
Gabii we won.” Thus having said, he girds his side with liis 
sword, and presses the back of his steed. Collatia receives 
the youth within her brass-barred portal just as the sun is 
preparing to hide his disk. An enemy,' 1 ' in the guise of a guest, 
he enters the house of Collatiuus ; lie is kindly received, for 
he was connected by blood. What ignorance is there in the 
minds of mortals! She, hapless one, unsuspicious of the world, 
makes ready the entertainment for her enemy. He had non' 
finished the repast, and slumber demands its hour. It was night, 
and there were no lights ' 13 in the whole house. He arises, and 
draws from its sheath the goldcn-liilted sword, and he comes 
to thy chamber, virtuous matron ; and when he now presses 
the bed, ho says, “I have my sword here with me, Lucretin; 
’tis I, Tarquinius , 43 the son of the king, who address thee.” 
She answers not, for she has no voice, no power of speech, or 
any sense left in her breast. But she trembles, as when 
sometime the little lambkin, seized upon after it has left the 
fold, lies under the wolf, its deadly foe. ’What can she do ? Can 

An enemy.] — Ver. 787. The words are, ‘ Host is ut liospcs,’ * an 
enemy as a guest.’ There ts evidently a play upon the similar sound of 
the two words. Livy also employs the same collocation of these words. 

49 A’o lights!] — Ver. 792. This shews the confidence thatLucretia had 
in the propriety of her guest’s conduct, and her own unsuspecting and in- 
nocent nature^ as it was generally the custom for a servant near the cham- 
ber to heep a lamp burning. 

’ Tis /, Tarqutnitis.] — Ver. 790. Gower translates tliis and the pre- 
ceding line : 

Laid on the hcd. Lucrctia, no denial; 

icre is my sword ; I’m Tarquine of hlood royall.' - 
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she resist? A woman, in the contest she will surely be over' 
come. Cry out ? But in his right hand there is the sword to 
slay her. Fly ? Her breast is held down by his hands placed 
on it ; a breast now' for the first time touched by tile hand of a 
stranger. Her foe, inflamed with passion, urges her with entrea- 
ties, with bribes, and with threats. By entreaties, by bribes, by 
threats, he moves her not. “Thou dost avail nothing,” he said ; 
“ I will take thy life for the purpose of criminating thee. I, an 
adulterer, will he the false witness of thy adultery. I will slay 
the servant, in whose company thou shalthe said to have been 
detected.” The matron yielded, overcome by fear for her 
good fame. Why, conqueror, dost thou exult? This victory 
shall prove thy destruction. Ah ! what a price did that one 
night cost to thy sovereignty ! And now' the day had dawned ; 
she sits with her hair dishevelled, just as a mother is wont to do 
when about to go to the funeral pile of her son ; she summons 
from the camp her aged father, with her faithful husband; and 
without any delay they both come. And when they see the 
state of her attire, they ask what is the cause of her mourning, 
whose obsequies it is that she is preparing, or with what 
calamity she is afflicted. For a long time she is silent, and, 
filled with shame, she conceals her face with her dress. Her 
tears flow like an everspringing stream. On one side, her 
father, on the other, her husband console her tears, and 
entreat of her to tell them ; and they weep and feel alarm with 
an uudefined dread. Thrice did she attempt to speak, thrice 
did she fail, and again a fourth time did she attempt it, and 
even then she raised not her eyes. “ Shall I owe this dis- 
grace too to Tarquinius? I will speak out,” says she; “I, 
wretched that I am, will speak out my own disgrace.” And 
what she can, she relates. The conclusion remained untold; she 
wept, and the cheeks of the matron were suffused with crim- 
son. Her father and her husband excuse her as the victim of 
compulsion. “ That pardon which ye give,” she said, “ do 1 
deny to myself.” There is no pause : with a poniard that 
she had concealed she pierces her breast, and, streaming with 
blood, she falls at her father’s feet. And even then, in the 
moment of death, she uses caution that she may fall in no 
unseemly manner, — this was her care even as she fell. 

Behold 1 over her body, forgetful of their dignity, lie bothher 
husband and her father, bewailing their common loss. Brntnc 
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is there, and now at last by his spirit falsifies 50 his name, and 
snatches from her dying body the piercing blade ; then holding 
the knife chipping with noble blood, with threatening lips he 
utters these fearless words : “ By this noble and chaste blood, 
I swear to thee, and by thy spirit which shall be to me a deity, 
that Tarquinius, with his exiled house, shall pay the penalty of 
this ; now long enough has the energy of my mind lain con- 
cealed.” She, as she lay, at tliis exclamation, turned her 
eyes, void of the light of life, and seemed, by shaking her 
.locks, to express her approval of his words. This matron 
of heroic mind is borne to her burial, and carries with her 
tears and popular indignation. The gash, all gaping wide, is 
exposed to view. Brutus, with loud voice, arouses the Quirites, 
and recounts the dreadful crimes of the king. Tarquinius 
flies, with his children. 51 The Consul 5 -' undertakes the annual 
jurisdiction. This was the last day of royalty. 

Am I deceived, or is the swallow come, the harbinger of 
spring ? and does she fear lest perchance returning winter may 
retrace his course 1 Yet ofttimes, Progne, wilt thou complain 
that thou didst make too great haste, and thy husband Terens 
shall be gladdened 53 by thy shivering in the cold. 

And now two nights of the second month are remaining, and 
Mars with harnessed chariot drives his swift steeds. The name 
of Equirin, 51 derived from fact, has adhered to the gatnes, which 
the God liimscli witnesses on his own plain. Rightly, Grndivus, 55 

30 Falsifies.] — Ver. 837. Tic name Brutus was given to him from 
his supposed idiotcy. He now shows his real character as a hero, a pa- 
triot, and n man of feeling. The father of Lucretia was Spurius Lucretius 
Tricipitinus. 

31 TPitA Ais children.'] — Ycr. Sal. Titus and Aruns retired with theii 
father to Ctcrc, in Etruria. Sextus returned to Gahii, where he was put 
to death in return for his treachery and numerous acts of cruelty., 

55 The Consul .] — Ver. 851. The kings being expelled a.u.c. 244, two 
yearly officers, with an equal degree of authority, were appointed, called 
consuls. Brutus and Collatinus were the first persons named to that office 

53 11c gladdened.] — Ver. 85G. On account of his old enmity to Progne. 
See the note to line G29 of this hook. 

54 * Fquiria.’] — Ver. 859. These were chariot races, instituted by 
Romulus in honour of Mars. They were celebrated on tiie third of the 
calends of March, on the Campus Martins ; or if that place was flooded, ns 
was sometimes the case at that season, then on a part of the Cadi an Hil), 
-called by Catullus * Campus Minor,’ ‘ the lesser plain.’ 

55 Fightly, Gradients ] — Ver. 8G1. Because the poet is about to com- 

G 2 
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do3t thou. come ; thy season demands its place, and the month, 
marked hr thy name, is at hand. AYe hare now Teaehed the 
harbour, our hook being concluded with the month ; next, it is 
npon other waters that my hark most sail. 

tnence the month of 3 larch, vrhich was dedicated to him. Mars was 
called Gradivos from ' gradior/ ‘ to go/ or ‘march’ to the battle, or from 
the Greek word r.gaccavu, ‘ to shake/ because he shakes the lance; or from 
‘ gramen/ because he was said to have been produced by the agency of a 
herb through the aid of Flora. According to Serrins, in his Commentary 
on the jEneid, booh i., 1. 29G, be was call ed Onirinns, when peaceable, hat 
Gradivns, when unappeased ; be therefore had two temples, one within the 
city, as its protector in peace ; the other without, on the Appian road, a» 
its defender in war. 
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CONTENTS. 

The invocation of Mats, ver. 1 — 8. The history of Romulus and 
Remus, from their birth to the foundation of the city ; the worship 
of. Mars; the origin of the name of March, 0 — 8G. The position of 
this mouth in the calendars of other nations, S7 — 98. The number 
cf the Roman months before the time of Numa, and his addition to 
that number ; the institution of the solar year by Caesar, 99 — 104. The 
Matronalia described ; the rape of the Sabine women ; the beauties 
of the spring, 1G7 — 258. The origin and festival of the Salii ; the 
descent from heaven of the Ancile, 239 — 39S. The setting of the second 
fish, 399 — 102. The setting of Arctoplivlax, and the rising of the Vin- 
tager, 403—414. The sacred rites of Vesta, and the Pontificate of 
Augustus, 415 — 128. The Temple of Vejovis dedicated, 429 — 418. 
The neck of Pegasus rises, 449 — 158. The rising of the Crown, and the 
story of Theseus and Ariadne, 459 — 51G. The second Equiria, 517 — 
522. The sacred rites of Anna Pcrcnna ; the story of Dido and Anna, 
with the arrival of the latter inLatium; and the secession of the Roman 
commonalty, 523 — G9G. "he death of Julius Caesar, G97 — 710. The 
Scorpion partly sets, 711-712. The origin and description of the 
Libcralia; the time for assuming the Toga ririlis; the praises of 
Bacchus, 713 — 790. Tltc procession to the Argei, 791-2. 'hie origin 
of the Constellation of the Kite, and the battle of the Giants, 793 — SOS. 
The Quinquatria, or fivc-dav festival of Minerva, 809 — 850. The sun 
enters the Ram; the story of Hells and Plnyxus, 851 — 87G. The 
venial j-Equinov, 877-8. The festival of Janus, Health, Concord, ami 
Peace, 879 — 8S2. The worship of the Moon on the Avcntine Hill, 883. 

Maes, thou warlike God, awhile laying aside thy shield and 
spear, approach, and from the helmet’s pressure liberate thy 
glossy hair. Perchance thou mayst ask what a poet has. to 
do 1 with Mars ; my answer is, the month which is now being 
celebrated by me, derives from thee its name. Thon thyself 

Has to do.] — Ver. 3-1. Gower’s translation of these lines is — 
Perchance tliou’lt say, with Mars, what make the Muses ? 

Tb : s month we sing Iris name from thee deduces.' 



f eeest that -fierce battles are waged by the band of 3Iinerva ; 
has sbe on that account less leisure for the liberal arts? 
After the example of Pallas, do thou take an opportunity 
for laying aside thy lance; even "hen unarmed thou wilt 
find somewhat for thc-e to do. Then, too, vast thou un- 
armed when the Homan priestess 1 captivated thee, that thou 
■mights! provide for this city an origin worthy of it. Silvia, 
the Testel maid — for what forbids me to commence from that 
point, — early in the morning, was fetching water with which 
to wash 1 the sacred utensils. She had now reached the bank 
sloping with a path easy of descent, and her earthen pitcher 
is set down from off her head- 'Wearied, she has note seated 
herself on the ground, and with her bosom open she admits 
the breeze, and Te-arranges her disordered tresses. TTfcile 
she sits, the shading willows, the songs of the birds, and the 
gentle murmuring of the stream, invite slumber. Soft sleep 
stealthily creeps upon her overpowered eyes, and her hand, 
become powerless, falls from her side. Mars sees her, seeing 
he desires, desiring he enjoys her; and then by his divine 
power he conceals the stealthy deed. Sleep departs ; she 
lies there, now pregnant; for now, founder of the Homan 
city, thou wast within her womb! She rises languid, nor 
knows sbe why ihvx languid sbe rises ; and leaning against a 
tree, she utters such words as these r “ 3Iay tLatprove favour- 
able and fortunate, I pray, which in a vision of my slumbers 
I Lave beheld ! or was it too distinct for a vision ? I was 
standing near the Ilian fires,' when the woollen fillet drop- 
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ping from off my liair, fell down 5 before (lie sacred heath. 
Thence, wondrous to be seen, two palm-trees shoot up toge- 
ther ; of these, one was greater than the other, and with its 
heavy branches it overshadowed the whole earth, and with its 
new grown foliage reached the highest stars. And now, lo ! 
my uncle brandishes the axe 6 * 8 9 against them ; I shudder at 
the recollection, and my heart palpitates with dread. A wood- 
pecker/ bird of Mars, and a shc-wolf fight in defence of the two 
trees; by means of these both the palm-trees are preserved 
ui safety.” She spoke ; and with faltering strength she 
raised the pitcher; she had filled it while relating her vision. 
Meantime, as Remus grew, as Quirinus grew, her womb was 
heavy with the celestial burden. There now remained to the 
God of light but two signs® for him to traverse ere the year 
should take its departure, its course being duly performed. 
Silvia becomes a mother ; the images of Vesta 5 are said at 
that time to have placed their virgin hands before their eyes. 
Assuredly, the altar of the Goddess trembled as her priestess 
brought forth, and the flame affrighted sunk back beneath 
its ashes. 10 Wien Amulius, the despiser of justice, learned 

5 Fell down.] — Vcr. 30. The Vestals used to wear on their heads 
‘ infulie’, ‘ hands,’ and ‘ vittro,’ * fillets.’ As, on the degradation of a Vestal 
for breaking her vows of virginity, the sacred fdlet was removed from her 
head hy the Pontifcx Maximus, this dream was ominous of her impend- 
ing fate. The dream of Astyages, mentioned hy Herodotus and Justin, 
hook 1, c. 4, portending the hirtli of Cyrus, was, in its circumstances, very 
similar. 

6 Brandishes the care.] — Vcr. 35-G. Gower’s translation is — 

‘ Wien lo ! my uncle fain would have them cropt, 

Smit at the sight, my heart for terror hopt.’ 

* A woodpecker.] — Vcr. 37. According to Pliny the Elder, this bird 
received his name, ' picus,’ from the father of Fatinus, who was so 
called, and was transformed into that bird hy Circe. Plutarch agrees with 
Ovid in representing that the infants were fed hy a wolf and a woodpecker. 

8 But two sit/ns.] — Vcr. 44. This sentence is a periphrasis for * ten 
months.’ 

9 The images of Vesta.] — Vcr. 45. There were no images of this 

goddess in her temples, and in the sixth hook, 1. 277, the poet acknow- 
ledges his error. She was the guardian of houses, and there were paint- 
ings of her usually in ever)’ dwelling. On the exterior, however, of her 
temple at Rome there was a statue of her, which form, together witlf 
her symbols, is still to he seen upon some Roman coins. i 

tu Beneath its ashes.'] — Vcr. 48. The extinction of the saeted fire was 
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these things, (for he, victorious, kept possession of the power 
•which he had tom from his brother), he orders the twins to 
be drowned in the river. The water si; rinks hack from the 
crime : the children are left on the dry ground. “Who does 
not know” how the infante thrived on the milk of a wild 
beast, and how, many a time did the woodpecker hear food 
to them thvs exposed. I would not pass by thee in silence, 
Larentia, 13 nurse of so mighty a race, nor would I he silent of 
thy humUe circumstances, 0 poor Taustulus. Thy praises 
will come when 1 shall tell of the Larentalia ; December, a 
month dear to the Gods of enjoyment,” holds these. The sons 
of Slurs had note grown up to the age of thrice six years, and 
the first heard was now appearing benc-ath their yellow locks. 
The brothers, the sons of Ilia, were distributing justice, at their 
request, to- all the husbandmen and those who tended the 
herds. Ofttimc-s do they come home exulting in the blood of 

an event regarded with the greatest h error, as being a presage of great 
national misfortunes. The Vestal under whose charge the Are was, when 
it was suffered to go out, was stripped and Hogged most severely by the 
Pontifex Marimcs, and the flame was rekindled by the friction of two 
pieces cf wood from the ' feiix arbor ;* according to some authors, it was 
rekindled front the rays of the sun by a hollow conical reflector. 

11 Vi'ho dot: not know.'] — Ter. 53. This story was related in the worts 
of burins, one of the olden poets, and it was well tr.own by tradition ; 
and perhaps, in the months of the common people, it occupied much the 
same position as 'the story of King Arthur* or ‘ the Seven Champions of 
Christendom’ does with us. 

” ZarenUaJl — Yer. 53. Larcntia, or Laurentm, was the wife of Faus- 
tnlus, and the nurse of Komulus and Bemns. Being, as it is supposed, a 
-woman of no good repute, the story is said, by some writers to have 
arisen from that drcninstance, that the children were sudded by a wolf; 
•lupa’ being the Latin for both a ‘ sh e-wolf’ and a female of unchaste 
character. The festival of Larenija, the Larentalia, was celebrated in 
December, though some think that it was in honour of a different per- 
son. Faastulus was the shepherd of Amulins. 

— The gods cf enjoymentf^ — Ter. 53. 'Genii-' The 'Genii’ were 
, tutelary deities, each haring charge of an individual up to the time of Hr 
death. They were supposed to lie propitiated with wine and sacrifices, 
and hence the notion arose that they tools pleasure in revelry ana feasting- 
The poet aHudes here io tbs Saturnalia, which to oh place some days before 
the Larentalia, and which professedly lasted but three days; but the fes- 
tival, extending its influence over the remaining part of the month, it 
normally imparted a tone of festivity to the Laron tclia. At this season all 
were engaged in mirth and revelry ; presents were interchanged, and 
slaves were, for the time, elevated to a level with their masters. 
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the plunderers, and bring back into tlieir own fi Ids the 
oxen that had been carried off. "When now they le.irn their 
origin, the discovery of their father increases their courage, 
and they feel ashamed to have renown but in a few cottages. 
And now Amulius falls pierced by the sword of Romulus, and 
the sovereignty is restored to their aged grandsire. 11 City 
walls arc built, which, low as they were, it ill-betimed Remus 
to leap over them. Now, in the spot where lately there had 
been but forests and the retreats of the cattle, there was a city 
sprung up, when the father of that eternal city says, “ Ruler 
of anus, of whose blood I am believed to be bom, (and that I 
may be with good reason so believed, I will give sure pledges), 
from tlice do we derive a commencement for the Roman year. 
Henceforth, let the first month pass on its course called after 
the name of my sire. His word is ratified, and he calls the 
month from his father’s name ; this act of duty is sai 1 to 
have been pleasing to the Divinity. 15 And yet the Lilian 
people of ancient times worshipped Mars before all the fc? ods; 
the warlike multitude had made tliis worship the object < f their 
zealous attention. The people of Cecrops venerate Pallas ; 16 
Crete, the land of Minos, Diana ; the land of Hypsipyle, 17 adores 

u Aged grandsire .] — Ver. GS. Numifor, the hither of Ilia, who had 
been deposed by Amulius. 

15 Pleasing to the divinity.'] — Ver. 77-S. Gower’s translation of these 
two lines runs thus— 

* Ilis word's .made good, this month he thus did call, 

Aud pleas'd his father very well witliall.' 

,s I’cnerale Pallas.} — Ver. 81. This was the name under which the 
Athenians or Cccropidtc worshipped Minerva, the goddess of war and or 
the fine arts. Cecrops was flic first king of the Athenians, and founder of 
the colony, whence the epithet here given. The people of Crete, now 
the Isle of Candia, arc called ‘ Minohin,’ from Minos, its king and law- 
giver, who was promoted to the latter distinction in the Infernal regions. - 
Diana was worshipped hr the Cretans under the name of Dictynna, from 
Mount Dicte, where her sacrifices were performed with great solemnity; 
or from ciktvq, ‘a hunting-net.’ 

17 Zand of Hypsipyle.] — Ver. S2. Lemnos, an island in the jEgean 
Sea, is thus called from Hypsipyle, daughter of its king, Tlioas. The 
women of Lemnos conspiring to put the men to death, she saved her 
father, and had him conveyed secretly to Chios. Vulcan having been 
hurled from heaven hy Jupiter, or, ns some say, by liis mother Juno, on 
account of bis deformity, after a descent of an entire day, alighted in 
Lemnos. Sparta was a city of Laconia, in Peloponnesus, founded by 
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Vulcan; Sparta, and Mycenae the Pelopian city, Juno; the dis- 
trict of Msenalus, the pine-wreathed head of Faunus. friars was 
a deserving object of worship to Latiam, because he presides 
over arms : ’twas arms that gave both power and glory to 
that fierce people. But if yon happen to have leisure, examine 
the Calendars of other states of Italy; in these also there will 
be a month called after the name of Mars. It was the third 
month among the Albans; the fifth with the Fah'sci; the 
sixth among thy clans, Hemician land. 13 There is an agree- 
ment in the Alban order of rechoniny the months, witli that of 
the people of Aricia, and the lofty walls built by the hand of 
Telegonus. The Laurentes reckon this the fifth month , the 
fierce iEquicolus the tenth, the people of Cures the first after 
the third, and thon, warrior of Peligntun, coincidest with thy 
ancestors, the Sabines ; with each people this God is fourth 
in the order of the months. Itomulus, that he might surpass 
all these, in his , arrangement at least, dedicated the first month 
to the author of his birth. 

Nor did the ancients have as many Calends 13 as there now 
are; their year was shorter by a conple of months. Ifot yet 
had Greece, a people more eloquent than brave, 11 imparted to 
the conquerors the arts of the conquered. The man who 
fought well, he was acquainted with the arts of Home ; who- 
ever could hurl the javelin, he was eloquent. Mho, in 

Sperms, gnind*on of Inachus. Myccuxwas a town of Argos, in Pelopon- 
nesus. l'clops never lived there.’ but it afterward s became one of the 
principal possessions of his descendants, whence its epithet here. 

■’ Ifcmician land.] — Ter. 90. The Hernia occupies a hilly district 
between the Volsci and the yF.qiu. Aricia was a town of La'.inm. Tuscu- 
Inm was situated on a high hill, twelve miles from Home; it was iraiit by 
Telegonus, the son of Ulysses and Circe. Laurcntiiim was the capital of 
J.ati’jm. ThcAhjut or /nqmeoli were a people located between the l.Iarsi 
and the Hemici. The I’eiigni were a people of Italy, beyond the Marsh 
and near the Adriatic Sea. According to Test us they were a colony 
from Illyria, and not descended from the Sabine*, as Osid here says they 
were. They were a warlike race, whence the epithet ‘ Tniies,’ a warrior. 
Niebuhr, in his Homan UiToiy, gives an account of these various nations. 

15 Calrr.d*.] — Vcr. 99. Consequently months, as the ‘ calendar' were 
the first day in every month. 

More clcyvent than trar'.] — Ver. 102. He aiindcs, not to the time 
when their valour supplied tire want of number', in their struggle 
again?*, the Persian power ; bat to a tr.nrh later period, when, Irrrieit 
in sloth and effeminacy, they fell rn easy prey to the Roman ps** : on for 
conqaevt. 
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those clays, line! marked the Ilyndcs or the Pleiades, daughters 
of Atlas, or had noticed that there were two poles under the 
canopy 11 of the heavens ? or that there were two Pears," one of 
which, the Cynosure, was watched by the men of Sidon, 
while the Grecian bark is observing Ilclicc, the other? And 
who had remarked lliat the signs of the zodiac, which the 
brother traverses in the space of a year, the sister’s steeds 13 
pass through in a single month ? Left to themselves and un- 
watclicd, the stars ran their course through the year; but yet 
it was universally agreed that the Gods do exist . 11 They med- 
dled not with the signs that roll along the heavens, but their 
own standards ; 55 to lose which was a great crime . 33 These were 

31 Under the canopy."] — Ycr. 10G. ‘Sub axe.’ Literally ' under the 
axis,’ meaning at tlic extremities of tlic imaginary axis on which the earth 
moves, at which extremities arc tlic Arctic and Antarctic poles. 

"• Tiro Mean.] — Yer. 107. .The * Ursa major ’ and the ‘ Ursa minor. 
The 1 Ursa major,' or ‘ Greater hear,’ was tlic constellation, whose story 
is mentioned at length in the second hook. It was called also Ilelice. 
from tlic Greek iXiatno, ‘ to revolve,’ because it revolves round the 
Pole. The lesser bear was also called ‘ Cvnosura,’ from kvvoc ohpil, * dog’s 
tail,’ the stars, in their sequence, being fancifully thought to resemble 
that object. Cynosvra was said to have been a nymph, who nursed Jupiter 
on Mount Ida, and for that service was raised to the stars. The Phoeni, 
cians, who inhabited Sidon, took their observations from this constel- 
lation, while the Greeks, for that purpose, used the former. . 

13 The sister's steeds.] — Ycr. 110. The poet means to say, that the 
sun, * the brother,’ remains for a month in each sign of the Zodiac, while 
the moon passes through them all iu the space of one month. 

-* Thai the Gods do exist.] — Ycr. 112. He appears to mean, that, igno- 
rant as they were of astronomical subjects, tlicy were still convinced of tlic 
existence of tbe gods. Burmann and Gierig would read it as though to 
be translated tints, ‘ but it was agreed that they [tbe stars] are gods;’ 
that, in fact, they had come to that opinion about them, hut had never 
noticed them with the ken of the astronomer. The former seems to he 
most probably the author’s meaning. 

^ But their own standards .] — Ycr. 114. The author here plays upon 
the different meanings of the word * signa,’ wliicli signifies either 1 con- 
stellations,’ or ‘standards,’ according to the context. They did not trouble 
themselves about tlic ‘ signa’ of the sky, they only moved their out. 

* signa.’ To give effect to his pun, he seems to he guilt} - of some harsh- 
ness in speaking of mortals ‘ moving the constellations.’ The expression 
is, however, not without precedent in other Latin writers. 

30 A great crime.] — Ver. 114. For any of the soldiers, and especially 
the standard bearer, to lose the standard was highly dishonourable, and 
sometimes it was a capital offence. Among other punishments were, short 
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of hay indeed ; hut there was as mach respect paid to that 
hay as at the present day you see your eagles receive. A long 
pole used to hear the elevated wisps, from which circumstance 
the manipular soldier derives his name. 1 ' 

In consequence, those untutored minds, as yet deficient in 
powers of calculation, observed their five yearly lustra," too short 
by ten months. “When the moon had completed her tenth revolu- 
tion, itwas a year; this number was then in great esteem. Either, 
because so many are the fingers, by the help of which we_ are 
wont to rechon, or because in the tenth month woman brings 

commons on barley bread, decimation, being stripped, in sight of the 
whole army, being clad in female vesture, being driven into the enemy’s 
quarters, being left among tire baggage with the prisoners, andbei eg severe!; 
whipped. 

" Denies his name .] — Ter. 117-18. The author here tells m, iazt 
in early times a handle of hay on. the end of a pole served that ptupore- 
The army of Romulus being mostly composed of peasants, tbiiwas not at 
all improbable. To every troop of one hundred men, a ‘ manipnlas/ or 
wisp of hay (so called from ‘ Tnantuu implere/ to ' fill the hand,’ as being 
‘ a handful’), was assigned as a standard, and hence in time the company 
itself obtained the name of * manipolnv.’ and the soldier, a member of 
it, was called, ‘ jazrdpulaiis,’ The omen derived from the night of tue eagm 
was deemed the most auspicious. Hence the figure of that bird was after- 
wards adopted as the standard in preference to those Gf other animals, 
which, before the time of hlaritis, were sometimes used for that purpose- 
Gower’s version is — 

‘ They hung in bottles oa a pole huge tail. 

From whence our soldiers hy that name we call/ 

Wo may here observe parenthetically, that the oppression ‘ to loot for a 
needle in a bottle of hay,’ is still sometimes quoted as a proverh, tfceuai. 
few perhaps now trow the origin of the term ‘ bottle.' It comes from mi 
old French word, ‘ hostel,’ with the ‘s’ silent. From this word, too, as 
derived the came of aa article of female cress, which is worn at the pre- 
sent da} - , or, if not, was to at a very recent period. 

15 Tow yearly hatred] — Ycr. 1 20. As a ‘ lu strum ’ consisted cf five 
years, it would in those times contain but fifty months, and be tea months 
shorter than a modern ‘ lustrum' of fire years of twelvemonths. Ter the 
purposes of revenue. Servin' Tullius instituted the * census’ at the end cf 
■each five years. When if had been completed, atonement was made for 
the people by the szerifiee of a sow, a sheep, and aboil, and when Jits 
had been done, the people were said to be cleansed, ‘ lust ran.’ This 
word comes from ‘luo,’ ‘ to pay,’ because, in those days, the tames were 
pai l to the censors at these j>er.ods ; this having been done every fifth 
year, the word * lustrum’ came into use, as tianifving the intermediate 
ir-ace between the five yearly periods. 
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forth; or hocnusc we arrive so far as ten, the unmoor in- 
creasing ; and from that point the commencement of a new 
reckoning 32 is made. For that reason did liomulus set apart 
a hundred men of equal standing for each of the ten compa- 
nies , 30 and appointed the ten companies of IlnsMi, and so many 
men had the Princcps, and so many the Pilanus , 31 and he who 
served on horse-back as required by law. 3 * He also assigned as 
many subdivisions 33 to the Titian tribe, and to those whom they 
call the Phamncs, and to the Lucercs. For that reason he ob- 
served the usual numbers in the formation of the year ; during 
this length of time does the sorrowing wife mourn her husband, 

50 A new reckoning .] — Ver. 12C. lie alludes (o (lie system of decimal 
notation. 

30 The ten companies .] — Ycr. 127. That is, one hundred men for each 
of the ten companies of * Hastati one hundred for each of the ten com- 
panies of ‘ Principcs; ’ and one hundred for each of the ten companies of 
* Pilani, ’-or ‘ Triarii,’ which together formed a legion. The first, were the 
younger soldiers, and formed the front rank, as light-armed troops, armed 
with ‘ haste,’ or lances. The second were men of the middle age, and 
from that circumstance had their name, ns evincing their superiority in 
strength ; these foimed the second rank. The third rank was formed 
of the veterans, who were called from that circumstance ‘ Triarii,' and 
from the use of the * pilum,’ or ' javelin,’ * Pilani.’ The poet calls them 
equals, because the three divisions were made according to age. 

31 The Pilanus.'] — Ycr. 129. The word here means the officer com- 
manding the ten centuries of the ‘Pilani,’ or ‘Triarii.’ 

22 acquired by fait.] — Ycr. 130. In each legion there were three 
hundred ‘equites,’ ‘knights,’ or cavalry. Romulus selected them from the 
most respectable and deserving of his followers, as his body guard. Those 
in each legion were divided into ten ‘turma:,’ or ‘squadrons,’ of thirty men 
each. The meaning of the poet, then, seems to be, that Bomulus still 
kept in mind the number ten, by dividing the ‘equites’ into ten companies; 
although they did not consist of one hundred men each. The privileges of 
the ‘equites’ were, a horse supplied at the public expense, hence called 
‘legitimus,’ ‘required by law;’ a gold ring; a separate seat at the public 
spectacles, and the ‘tunica angusticulavia,’ a tunic with two narrow purple 
stripes running from each shoulder down the front to the bottom of the 
dress. The force of each legion was 3000 foot and 300 horse, besides a 
still larger number of auxiliaries. 

35 As many subdivisions .] — Yer. 131. Bomulus divided his subjects into 
three tribes, and subdivided each of them into ten ‘Curia;.’ The Bamnenses 
were the original Romans, so called, it is supposed, from Bomulus ; these 
formed one tribe. The second tribe was that of the Tatienses, or Sabines, 
so called from Titus Tatius, their king. The third was called the ‘ Luceres,’ 
either from those vagrants who had taken refuge in the ‘lucus.’ or grove 
of the asylum, or because they came from Etruria to aid Romulus, under 
a ‘lncnmo,’ or noble chieftain, named Hostus Ilostilins. 
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And that you. may have no doubt' hut that the Calends of 
March were formerly the first in the year, you may turn 
your attention to these proofs. The laurel branch, which 
lias lasted the whole year, is now removed by the Flamens, 
and fresh houghs are raised to the dignity. At this time the 
gate of the king of the sacrifices is green with the tree of 
Phoebus fixed there ; before thy doors, 0 ancient Court-house,'* 
the same thing ls done. That Yesta, too, may appear grace- 
ful, wreathed with new foliage, the faded laurel is removed from 
the Ilian hearths. Add to this, that in her secret shrine"* a new 
fire is said to he novj kindled, and the flame refreshed re- 
ceives strength. And the fact is no small proof to me that the 
years of old commenced from this period, that it was in this 
month that Anna Perenna 25 began to he worshipped. Prom 
this time, too, the ancient honours 27 are said to have been en- 
tered upon, up to the period of the war with thee, 0 perfidious 
Carthaginian. 25 Lastly, the fifth from this was the month 
Quin tills, and from that point commences each month , which has 
its name from its order. Pompilius, invited to Pome 23 from 

11 Ancient Court-house. } — Ycr. 140. The four ‘curia:’ -which still sur- 
vived, out of the thirty originally built by Romulus for the u;e of the ‘curia: 
of the citizens, were distinguished by the title ‘vetercs.’ It is supposed 
that in lapse of time all the ‘curiae’ were used for civil purposes. 

25 Her secret shrine.] — Ver. 143. Because, not only was it closed 
against the male sex, hut against all females as well, except the Vestals, or 
perhaps the chief of the Vestals. 

25 Anna Pcrcuna.] — Ver. 140. For her story see line 323 of this Hook, 
where it commences. 

27 The ancient honours.] — -Ver. 147. The author is guilty of a slight 
inaccuracy here, as the first Consuls tool: office on the 23d day of February; 
and the time fluctuated till a.u.c. 600, the end of the third Punic war, 
when the calends of January were fixed for that purpose. 

23 Perfidious Carthaginian.] — Ver. 148. He alludes to Hannibal, to 
whom, in common with his countrymen, he was too ready to apply an 
epithet of abuse. According to the Roman accounts, the people of Car- 
thage were noted for their treachery, whence the term ‘Panic faith,’ be- 
came a hy-word for dishonourable conduct. VTe have no native records of 
the Carthaginians left, and are consequently ignorant of their opinion of the 
Romans. Had Hannibal been properly supported, Rome would most pro- 
bably have fallen, leaving no native records of her existence, and to Car- 
thage alone and its writers would posterity have had to look for the cha- 
racter of its Italian rival. 

” Invited to Pome.] — Ver. 131. Hcma was the fourth son of Pompo- 
nius, aa eminent Sabine. ‘Dcdnctus’ implies the ceretnony with which 
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live olive-bearing fields, was the first to perceive that two 
months were wanting; whether so taught by the Samian 
sage* 0 who considers that we may be born again, or whe- 
ther by the admonition of his own Egeria. But even then 
were the divisions of time inaccurate, until amid many others, 
this too, was a care of Caesar’s . 41 He, though a God and 
the father of such a mighty progeny, did not think this a 
task too humble for his attention ; he unshed to know before- 
hand the heaven that was promised him, and not, when deified, 
to enter as a stranger into an unknown mansion. He is said, 
by accurate observations, to have arranged the periods of the 
sun, in which he should return to his due signs in rotation. 
He added ten times six, and the fourth part of one whole day 

lie was invited and brought to Rome to reign there. The Sabine land was 
famous for its olive trees. From his communion with the goddess Egeria, 
he is said to have obtained an insight, almost supernatural, into things both 
human and divine. 

40 The Samian sage .] — Ycr. Xfi3. Pythagoras was bom in the isle of 
Samos, opposite to Ephesus. He was a pupil of the philosopher Plicrc- 
cydes, of Scyros, and studied philosophy in Egypt and among the Babylo- 
nian astrologers. He then travelled into Crete and visited Sparta, to 
examine the laws of Minos and Lycurgus. He afterwards visited the colony 
of Magna Gracia, in the south of Italy, and promulgated his doctrines at 
Crotona, Tarentum, and other towns. Numa is generally supposed not to 
have been a cotemporary of Pythagoras. Livy' says that the philosopher 
came into Italy in the reign of Servius Tullius, which was 13G years after 
the elevation of Numa to the throne. Dionysius also says that Numa 
reigned 120 years before the time of Pythagoras. Plutarch says that 
Numa received assistance in the compilation of his laws from another 
Pythagoras, a Spartan, who visited Italy. The chief doctrine of Pythagoras 
was the ‘metempsychosis,’ or transmigration of the sold into another 
body after death. ' Some of his tenets were similar to those of Numa. 
They would allow of no images of the deity, whom they considered pos- 
sible to be comprehended in the mind only. They did not permit blood 
to enter into tlieir sacrifices, but used only flour and wine for that purpose. 
It did not require a Pythagoras to show Numa that a year consists of 
more than ten months, as he might easily perceive that fact from the 
irregularity with which the seasons would come on, each season in every 
year being two months earlier than on that preceding. 

41 A care of Cccsar’sh] — Ver. 186. The year having fallen into great 
confusion, and the festivals frequently happening at the wrong seasons of 
the year, Julius Cresar, then being the Pontifex Maximus, with the aid of 
Sosigines and Marcus Flavius, altered it so that it might, similarly to the 
year of the /Egyptians, correspond with the course of the sun. See the 
4 Introduction.’ 
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to tlie tliree hundred and five days. This is the complement 
of the year. To each lustrum there ought to he added one 
day, which is made up of these fractions/ 1 

If it be allowed to poets to hear the private intimations of 
the Deities, as report, at least, thinks they may, tell me why it 
is, 0 Gradivus, that while thou art suited to the pursuit 
of men only, the matrons observe thy festival. 43 Thus said 
I, and thus Mavors replied to me, having laid aside his helmet ; 
but there was in his right hand a missile spear. “Now, for 
the first time, am I a Deity, useful to the profession of arms, 
summoned to the pursuits of peace, and I direct my march 
to a strange camp. Nor do 1 repent of my undertaking ; 
on this department, too, I am delighted to dwell; that Minerva 
may not suppose that she alone can do this. Learn, thou poet 
engaged upon the Latin days, what thou askest, and mark 
my words in thy mindful breast. Rome, if thou wouldst but 
call back to mind her first elements, was small ; yet in her 
thus small, was the promise of the present city. And now 
stood raised the walk of defence, too narrow for the future 
population, but in those days supposed to be too spacious 41 for 
their own multitude. If thou askest what was the palace of 
my son ; behold Ms house of reeds and straw. 43 On a led 
of stubble he enjoyed the blessings of calm slumber, and 
yet from that bed came he to the stars. And already had 
the Roman a renown greater than his home, and yet nor 
wife, nor father-in-law had he. The rich neighbours had 
a contempt for poor sons-in-law, and hardly was I be- 
lieved to be the author of tlieir race. To have dwelt under 

42 Of these fractions.] — Ter. 16G. The fourth part which he mentions 
made up a complete day, which was added to every fourth year as an ad- 
ditional day. When he speaks of a lustrum ‘here,’ he means a full term 
of four years, and just the commencement of a fifth year, and no more. 

13 Observe thy festival.] — Ver. 170. On the calends of March the 
Matronalia were celebrated hv the matrons in honour of Juno, when they 
sent presents to each other, and received them from their husbands. 

41 Too spacious.] — Ver. 181-2. Gower’s version is, 

‘ Rome’s elements were at the first hut small, 

Vet has that small great hopes of this great wall 

45 Of reeds and straw.] — Ver. 184. They still pointed out, in foe time 
of Ovid, a straw-roofed hut on the Palatine hill, which was said to bav* 
beer, the abode of Romulus. 
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the licrilsmnn’s roof, and to have (ended oxen, and now to 
be masters of but a few acres of uncultivated soil, was a re- 
proach to them. The fowls of the air and the wild beasts 
pair, each of them with its mate; the snake too has its female, 
from which to propagate its kind. Intermarriages are granted 
to the remotest tribes ; but there was no woman who was 
willing to marry a man of Home. I was grieved, and I com 
iminicatcd to thee, 0 Romulus, thy father’s mind. “ Cease 
thy prayers,” I snid, “what thou dost want, arms will supply. 
Prepare a festival to Census. 41 Census will tell tlicc the rest 
that is to be done, on the day on which thoushaltbc clmunting 
the sacred songs to him.” The people of Cures' 1 ' grew wroth, 
and all those whom the same resentment affected. Then, tor 
the first time, did the father-in-law bear arms against his son- 
in-law. And now nearly all the ravished women were bearing 
the name of mother a? well, and the wars of states tints neigh- 
bouring were protracted by lengthened duration ; the wives 
met together in an appointed temple, that of Juno; among 
whom my daitghter-in-law' H thus begnn to speak — “ Ye that 
together with myself have been thus carried away, since this 
character in common we hold, no longer can we with tardi- 
ness be dutiful. The lines of battle are formed, but for 
which side the Gods are to be entreated, choose ye ; on one 
side, the husband, on the other, the father is in nrms ; we 
must decide whether we would be widows or orphans. I will 

*'• Festival to Coiisiu.] — Vcr. 199. Consus was the god of silence and 
of secrets. liv some he has been confounded witli the Roman god Neptune. 
It is said that the true name of this divinity was not allowed to be di- 
vulged, and that his name of ‘Consus’ was derived from ‘conso.’ an old 
form of ‘consulo,’ ‘to give counsel,' such being one of his attributes. He 
had a subterranean altar in the Circus, uncovered only at the ‘Consuah'a.’ 
and said to have been discovered there by Romulus, having been closed 
since the time of Evandcr. The ‘Consunlia,’ or festival of Consus, as ap- 
pears from the text, was being celebrated when the rape of the Sabine 
women took place. 

•” People of Cures,'] — Vcr. 201. Namely, the Sabines ; but before 
they took up amis, the Crcaincnacs, Antemnates, and Crustuniini had 
marched against Rome, to revenge the insult which had been inflicted on 
them in common with the Sabines. They were, however, repulsed, and 
then the Sabines tool; tbc field, with the result mentioned in the text. 

‘* My daughtcr-in-laxe .] — Yer. 20G. This was Hcrsilia, one of the 
Snbinc women, whom Romulus had married. After licr death she was 
deified and worshipped under the name of Horn, as the goddess of youth, 

E 
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give you advice, which is both energetic and dutiful.” Slic 
had now given her advice ; they obey, and unloose their tresses, 
and with funereal garb array their sorrowing persons. The 
lines of battle now stood prepared for the sword and for death, 
and the clarion was on the point of giving the signal for the 
combat, when the women who had been ravished rush between 
their fathers and their husbands, and carry in their bosoms 
their babes, those dear pledges. When they had rea'ched the 
middle of the plain, witli tlieir dishevelled lochs they fell upon 
the earth with bended knee ; and as though they had con- 
sciousness, the grandchildren, with soothing cry, stretched 
their little arms towards their grandsires. The child that was 
able, called on liis grandfather then seen for the first time ; 
and lie who scarcely was able, was forced hj his mother to 
make an effort/ 5 The arms and the fury of the warriors fall 
together, and, their swords now laid aside, the fathers-in-law 
give their hands to their sons-in-law, and receive theirs w re- 
turn. They praise their daughters, and embrace them ; and 
on his buckler the grandsire carries the grandchild : this 
was n more pleasing use for tlieir shields. From that cir- 
cumstance the (Ebalian mothers hold it no unimportant dutyto 
celebrate my Calends, the day which is first. Is it not either 
because, daring to trust themselves to the drawn swords, they 
had terminated by their tears the wars of Mars 1 Or is it 
because by me, with happy results. Ilia became a mother, 
that the matrons duly observe my sacred rites and my holi- 
day ? And why besides 1 It is because now, at length, the 
winter, enwrapped in ice, gives way, and the snows disap- 
pear, overcome by the warmth of the sun. The foliage that 
imd been shorn by tlie frost returns to the trees, and the bud 
full of life sprouts from the tender shoot ; the fruitful blade 
too, which has long lain hid, now finds a hidden path, whereby 
to raise itself to the breezes of heaven. ?\ow is the Held 
teeming ; now is the season for breeding the cattle ; now docs 

° To rr.nl. r an effort j — Ver. 224. laterally. ‘ was obliged to be able.' 
In all probability the meaning Is. that the cider children were able to c '- 
cut ’arc,' ’grandfather,' and the younger ones were obliged to join in the 
general clamour, their mothers forcing them. Taulmcr thinks that the 
inter were forced by the pinches of their mothers to scream out ‘ ah! vre 1 
(’omething like our * oh ! oh ! ) which sounding like * avc. . they were 
thus compelled perforce to adJrcss their grandsires. The suggestion i ; 
tch It.: of more trifling ingenuity than probability. 
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the bird on the hough prepare n shelter and a home. With 
reason do the Lntinn mothers, whose toils and dearest longing- 
the bearing of their progeny occupies, observe this prolific 
season. Add, too, that where, Inj Ids soldiery, the uon'ian 
king was keeping watch and ward, the hill has now the name 
of Ksfjuilirc. tu There, if I rightly remember, was a temple 
consecrated to Juno for the public use by the Lntinn ma- 
trons on this day. Why do 1 delay and burden thv memory 
with various reasons ? See, what thou dost ask is plain before 
thine eyes ; Juno, my mother, favours the married women : 
hcncci he crowd of the matrons resorts tome; this reason 
so duteous particularly becomes me. 

Bring flowers to the Goddess : this Goddess takes delight in 
blossoming plants ; with tender flowrets wreathe your heads. 
!?ay yc: “Thou, Lncina, did’sty?rs/ give us the light.” Say; 
“ l)o thou favour the prayers of her who is, in travail ;” and if 
any woman is pregnant, let her pray with her tresses untied, 
that the Goddess may gently facilitate her labour. 

Who, now, will tell me why the Salii bear the heavenly 
arms 31 of Mars, and chaunt Manumits? Tell me. Nymph, 
thou that wast wont to minister to the grove and the lake of 
Diana ; Nymph, wife of N’uma, come to thy own festival. 
There is a lake in the valley of Aricia,*® inclosed by a dark 

10 KsguiUte.'] — Yer. 210. Ovid seems to hint that this name was de- 
rived from the ‘ eveubin:,’ or * watch,’ mentioned in the line before; which 
would seem to lie a very far-fefehed derivation. Perhaps these watches 
were set there to keep an eve upon the Sabines, at the time when they 
had been but newly received into the number of the citizens. According to 
some authors, this hill derived its name from the word * excultre,’ * culti- 
vated,’ and was added to the city and brought into cultivation by Servius 
Tullius. Yarro says that the spot hod its plural appellation from its con- 
sisting of two ridges — the Cispian and the Oppian llills. 

51 Heavenly arm*] — Yer. 259. The 1 ancile,’ the story of which is 
told in the tc\t ; as also that of the meritorious deeds of Mamurius. The 
ancilia were borne thiough the city hv the Salii on the calends of March 
These were priests of Mars, an order instituted by Numa to keep the sacred 
shields; they received tlicir name from 1 salio,’ 1 to leap,’ or ' dance,’ because 
in the procession round the city they danced with the shields suspended 
from their necks. Some writers say that they received tlicir name from 
‘ Salius,’ an Arcadian, a companion of yEneas, who taught the Italian youths 
to dance in armour. After the processions had lasted some days, the 
shields were replaced in the temple of Mars. 

41 Valley of slricia.] — Vcr. 203. Aricia and its grove were situate at 
the foot of the Alban Mount. Orestes, pursued bv the Furies for the 
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wood, sanctified By ancient religious awe. Here lies concealed 
Ilippolytus,” tom asunder By the madness of Bis steeds; for 
which reason that grove is entered By no horses. There the 
threads 5 * hang down, veiling the long hedge-rows, and many 
a tablet has been placed to the Goddess found to be deserving 
of it. Ofttimes, the woman having gained her wish,"’ her . 
forehead wreathed with chaplets, bears thither from the citv 
the blazing torches. Those with daring hand and fleet of 
foot®* hold there the sway ; and each one perishes in suc- 
cession, after the example be has set. With indistinct 


murder of his mother, consulted the oracle at Delphi how he might escape 
their pursuit ; he was ordered to bring away the image of Diana from 
the Tauric Chcrsonnesus. Thoas was the ting, and by his order an 
strangers that were caught were immolated. Orestes and his friend. 
Pvladcs, were seized and condemned to death; on which, Iphigenia, the 
sister of Orestes, who was then the priestess of Diana, offered to spare one 
of them if he would convey letters to Greece for her. A contort of friend- 
ship arose as to which should save the other by his death. Pylades at lend 1 
yielded, and consented to carry the letter, which, he found, was directed to 
Orestes himself. On this discovery of her brother, Iphigenia joined^ m 
their flight, Thoas being first slain; and, according to Ovid and 
writers, they brought the image of Diana, and instituted her worship in 
the Arician grove. 

3 Jtippotytus.] — Ter. 265. He was falsely charged liy his step-rariner, 
Plioedra, with a crime, to commit which, she had, without success, solicited 
him. Theseus, his father, uttering imprecations against him, Neptune sent 
a sea monster, which frightened the horses of Hippolytcs ; and they, run- 
ning away, dashed him against the rocks and killed him. Being restored 
to life by the art of iCsculapius. he fled to Italy under the name of Yirbnrs, 
and was sheltered by Diana in the Arician grove. 

: 1 The threads.] — Vcr. 267. The 'licia,' or ‘ threads,’ were used for 
suspending the gifts and votive offerings of the worshippers. In Catliohc 
countries, and in some parts of England, this practice prevails at the present 
day, in honour of the patron saint of an adjoining spring or well. ■ 

* 1 Gained her irirAl — Ver. 269. "Women, whose pravers toDian2 had 
been heard, especially in love matters, used to carry lichtcd torches from 
the dtv to the grove of Aricia. 

E Fleet a/ foot.] — Ver. 271. To commemorate the flight of Orests?, 
a runaway slave was alvs ays appointed to he her high-priest in the grove o* 
.\rida, who was called ‘ P.cx Ncmorensis,* ‘the ’king of the woodland- 
The term 4 with daring hand’ alludes to the fact that the priest might, 
a-cording to the usual custom, at any time he murdered by another desirous 
to occupy Ids place, and hence the necessity arose of "his always grins 
armed to protect himself from such attacks. This and the cruelties pntc- 
ti ed in the worship of the Tanric Diana, perhaps led to the belief 
llaerb was identical with the deitv. 
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murmur glides n pebbly stream : , ofttimes, but in scanty 
draughts, have 1 drunk thence. It is Egeria who supplies 
the water; a Goddess pleasing to the Muses; she was the 
wife and the counsellor of Numn. In the first place, it seemed 
good to her that the Quiritcs, too ready for war, should be 
softened by justice and the fear of the Gods. For that reason 
laws were given, that the strongest might not obtain, supreme 
power ; and the holy rites delivered to the people then began 
to be religiously observed. Their savage nature is now laid 
aside, right is more powerful than arms, and it is considered 
disgraceful to engage in civil strife; many a person, but 
just now violent, is now changed in character on seeing the 
altar, and oilers the wine and the salt spelt cake on the glow- 
ing hearths. Lo ! the father of the Gods is scattering his hash- 
ing lightnings through the clouds, and drains the heavens by 
deluging showers : on no other occasion have the hurled bolts 
of fire fallen more thickly. The king is alarmed, nnd terror 
takes possession of the breasts of the multitude. To him the 
Goddess says : “Be not unreasonably dismayed ! the lightning 
is to be averted by atonement, and the wrath of the angry 
Jove is easily appeased ; but Picus and Faunas' 5 ' will be able 
to reveal the ceremony of expiation, each of them a Divinity 
of the Roman soil ; but they will not inform thee without force : 
apply chains -when thou hast caught them.” And thus docs 
she instruct Kama by what means they may be taken. There 
was at the foot of the Aventine hill* 5 a grove, dark with the 
shade of the holm-oak, on seeing which you might readily 
say, “ Surely a Divinity dwells here! ” In the centre was a 
grassy plot, and, covered over with green moss, a constant 
stream of water trickled from the rock. From this stream 

s ~ Picas arid Faunas.] — Ycr. 291. These were ancient deities of 
I.atium. They have been mentioned before, both in the text nnd in the 
notes. 

a Of the Aventine Ml!.] — Ver. 295. This was one of the hills to which 
Home extended in the later times. It is supposed that its name was 
either derived from Aveutinus, son of Romulus Silvius, Icing of Alba Longa, 
who was buried there, or from ‘axes.’ ‘birds,’ which used to flock there. 
Varro says that it was so called because there was a ferry across the 
marshes which separated it from the rest of Rome, hv which the pas- 
sengers were carried, * Advelicbantur.’ Servius, on the jfineid (Book 7, 
i. 051). mentions a tradition that it was so called by the Sabines, from 
' Aveus.’ a river in their own territory. 
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Faunus and Picus mere wont generally to drink alone. Hitter 
comes king Numa, and sacrifices a steep to the fountain ; he 
fhert places for the Gods cups full of fragrant nine ; and with 
Jus train lies hid, concealing himself in a grotto. The 
forest Gods come to their accustomed streams, and refresh 
their parched spirits ■with copious draughts of mine sleep is 
the consequence of their debauch ; IS'uma issues forth front 
the cool grotto, and puts the hands of them, thus buried m 
slumber, in tight manacles. AVhen sleep has now departed, 
they strive by struggling to hurst the bonds ; as they 
struggle, the more tightly do they hold them. Then Xuma 
rugs : “ Gods of the groves, forgive my deed ! inasmuch as 
ye know that impiety is far from my nature ; and point out 
the may in which the lightning may he averted.” Thus 
-Umia spoke, and thus Faunus replied, shaking his horns 
“ Thou inquirest on a matter of great difficulty, and which it 
is against the law of heaven for thee to learn by our instruc- 
tion ; our privileges as Deities have their limits. TTe are the 
Gods of the country, and have our sway on the lofty moun- 
tains ; Jove has full power over his own weapons. Of thyself 
thou wilt not be enabled to bring him down from heaven ; hut 
perhaps, by availing thyself of our aid, thou wilt.” Faunus 
had thus spoken : the opinion expressed by Picus is the same. 
“But take from us these bonds,” says Picus; “Jove shall 
come hither, brought down from his topmost height ; the 
vaporous Styx shall attest my promise.” AVhat they do, when 
released from their bonds, what incantations they repeat, and 
by what art they bring down Jove from liis habitations above, 
it is not allowed by heaven for man to know ; let things 
permitted be the only subjects of my song, and whatever may 
be repeated by the lips of the poet, without incurring guilt- 
Tlicy bring tliee down, t: 0 Jupiter, from the slues; in conse- 
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quence of which posterity still celebr.ites thee, and names 
thee Elicius. 0 ' It is agreed that the tops of the Aventine 
forest then trembled, and the earth yielded beneath the pres- 
sure of the weight of Jove. The heart of the king palpitates ; 
from the whole of his breast the blood lias tied, and his brist- 
ling liainstands on end. When his senses have returned, he 
says : “0 thou, both King and Father of the Gods on high! 
teach me the assured expiations of thy lightnings ; if, uith 
guileless hands, I have touched thy altars ; if too, my tongue, 
with true piety, asks this which is now entreated of thee.” Jove 
nodded assent to his prayer ; but, without using any circumlo- 
cution, he concealed the truth, and by his equivocal expres- 
sions struck the hero with alarm. “ Cut off a head,” says he. 
To whom the king says “ We will obey : an onion, pulled up 
in my garden, must be cut off.” 1,3 “Of a man,” adds the 
God. “ Yes, the topmost hairs,” answers the other. The God 
demands “a life ;” to whom Nuuia says : “ J'es, of a fish.” 
The God laughed and said, ** See to it then, that with these 
thou dost propitiate my weapons, 0 man, not to be- re- 
pulsed from a conference with the Gods, lint to thee, when 
to-morrow’s sun shall have raised his full disk, I will give the 
sure pledge of empire.” lie spoke ; with loud thunderings 
he is borne above the trembling firmament, and leaves Numa 
in the attitude of worship. Joyful he returns, and tells the 
Quirites what had occurred ; credence was given ' to Ills 
words, tardy, and extorted with difficulty. “ But surely,” 
says he, “ f shall be believed if the result follow my words. 
See now, hear ye, every one present, what will happen on the 
morrow. When to-morrow’s sun shall have raised ids full 

62 Elicius.'] — Ver. 32S. From • elicio,’ to 1 entice,' ‘ allure,’ or ‘ bring 
out.’ 

63 A fust br cut efTt] — Ter. 3-10. Meaning, ‘It must liave its “bulb” or 
“head” taken off.’ The conversation seems to have been intended by Ju- 
piter as a test of S'una’s ready wit and humane disposition. He bids 
Ntima * Cut oft'n head.’ Numa says, ‘ Yes, I will ; the head of an onion.’ 

1 Of a nmn,’ says Jupiter. ‘ Yes, the topmost hair,’ sa\s Minna, implying 
obedience to the original command, as to the cutting off of the head ; bat 
dexterously substituting ‘ cnpilli,’ ‘the hair,’ for 1 caput,’ ‘ the head,’ which 
were often used synonymously. The god, detecting the pun, presses him 
closer, and demands a life; on which Numa says, 'yes, you shall have a 
life, but it must he that of a fish.’ Plutmch sa\s the fish was the ‘ mama,’ 
a kind of pilchard, which seems to have been a favourite ingredient in 
the ‘materiei’ of incantation. Sec Book 2, 1. 57S. 
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disk, Jupiter will give tlic sure pledge of empire.” They re- 
tire in doubt ; his promise seemed likely to he of slow per- 
formance, and their belief depends on the approaching day. 

The earth was still soft, and bedewed with the hoar-frost of 
the morning ; the people are present before the threshold of 
their Icing. He comes forth and seats himself in the midst on 
a throne of maple-wood ; M around him stand the men in 
countless numbers, and hold their peace. Phoebus had now 
but risen with his upper edge ; their ansious minds are in a 
state of agitation through hope and fear. He stands, and Ins 
Itead veiled^ with a snow-white robe, he raises his hands al- 
ready not unfamiliar in worship to the Gods; and thus he speaks 
— “ The time of the promised favour is drawing nigh ; confer, 
0 Jupiter, upon tin - words the promised fulfilment.” Hhilc 
lie was speaking, the sun had just raised from the. deep his 
entire disk, and from the pole of heaven there came a heavy 
peal ; thrice did the God thunder without a cloud ; thrice 
did lie dart his lightnings. Believe what I tc-ll ; I speak 
of things wondrous, but realities. The heavens began to 
open in tlic midst; the multitude, with their monarch, 
ca*t down their eyes. Behold ! there falls a shield, gently 
poised nu the lightsome breeze ; a shout from the people 
.weends to the stars. Tlic king raises the gift from the 
ground, having fir.-t ofTered n heifer, which had never yielded 
his neck to be pressed by tlic yoke. He entitles it * ancile, 
because it is pared away'' 5 at every point, and whichever 
way you look at it, every comer is o!T. Then, mindful that 
the destiny of empire depends upon this, he forms a plan of 
much cunning. He orders several'' 7 to be made, engraved of a 
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similar shape, that a deception may meet the eyes of (hose 
plotting to steal it. Mamurius, ■whether more distinguished 
tor his probity or for his skill as a workman, it is hard 
for one to say, completed that task. To him the munifi- 
cent Niuna said, “ Ask thy own reward for thy work ; ns my 
truthfulness is well known, thou slinlt ask for nothing in 
vain.” Already had he given to the Salii (from their dancing 
do they derive them name) both arms /' 3 and words to be sung 
to certain measures. Then thus Mamurius says, “ Let fame 
be given to me as my reward, and let my name be mentioned 
at the end of their strain.” From that circumstance do the 
priests pay the reward promised for the ancient workmanship, 
and call upon Mamurius . 03 

If by any chance you should desire to marry, though 
both of you should be impatient, postpone it; 71 ' a short 
delay has its great advantages. Arms stir up the fight — the 
fight is unsuited to the newly wedded; when arms shall 
have been laid by, there will be a more suitable omen. On 
these days, too, ought the wife of the mitred ' 1 Dinlis, 

skilfully, that Numa was unable to perceive the difference. Plutarch says 
that Numa left the work of imitation to be a subject of competition among 

all the Koman artists. Gower’s version of this passage is : 

‘ Of shields like shap’d he bids to make a dozen, 

That so an error might the couzener couzen.’ 

65 Both arms.] — Ver. 3S8. The dress of the Salii was an embroidered 
tunic, with a brazen belt, the ‘ trabca’ and ‘ apex,’ or tufted conical cap ; 
each had a sword by his side, and a spear or staff in his hand. They car- 
ried the 4 uncilia’ in the left hand, or suspended from their shoulders, 
and, while dancing, struck them with their tods or swords, keeping time 
with their voices and the movements of the dance. Their verses con- 
tained, it is supposed, a kind of rude theogonv or history of the Gods, 
with the exception of Venus, who was omitted from their praises. 

03 Mamurius.] — Ver. 392. Some regard this story as utterly fabulous. 
andVarro believes their mention of ‘Yeturius Mamurius’ to be only an ap- 
peal to 4 vetus memoria,’ 4 ancient tradiiion.’ 

*° Postpone ft.] — Ver. 394. As the 4 ancilia,' which were emblems of 
war, were earned about on the Ides of March, it was not considered auspi- 
cious to marry, or to commence a journey, or indeed, any matter of import- 
ance on that day. 

1 0/ the mitred.]— \e r. 397. 4 Apicati,’ literally wearing the 4 apex. 

This was a cap worn by the Tinmens and the Salii. The name properly 
belonged to a pointed piece of olive wood, the base whereof was surrounded 
with wool. This was held on the head by fillets, or hv a cap, which was 
fastened by two hands, called ‘ apicula,’ or 4 offendices.’ The cap was of 
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clad in lier Jiame-coloured gown. to wear her hair all un- 
braided. 

When the third night rising from the deep shall hare raised 
its fires, one of the two Fishes will be concealed. For there are 
two — the one near to the southern, the other to the northern 
winds ; each takes its name from its neighbouriwj wind. 

When the bride of Tithonus, with rosy cheeks, shall hare 
begun to shed her dews, and shall urge on the hours of the 
fifth day, whether that Constellation is styled Arctophylax, or 
whether the lazy Bootes, he shall be plunged in the deep, and 
shall elude your view. 

But not so the Yintager. It is but atrifling delay to relate 
whence this Constellation derives its origin. Bacchus is said, 
among the heights of Ismarus, to have loved the long-haired 
Arupelos / 2 offspring of the Satyrs and of a Kymph. To him he 
gave, pendant from the foliage of an elm, a vine, which still 
has its name from that of the youth. While he is heedlessly 
gathering the blushing grapes on a branch, he falls ; him thus 
lost to earth, Bacchus conveys among the stars. 

When the sixth Sun from the ocean climbs the . steep of 
Olympus, and on his winged steeds traverses the skies, who- 
ever thou be that art present, and art paying homage to the 
’ shrines of hoary Yesta, place both the goblet and the incense 
on the Ilian hearth. To the countless titles of Cffisar was 


a conical form, and was generally made of sbeep-skin, with the wool on ; 
and from the ‘ apex,’ on its summit, it at last acquired that name aim. 
The Flaminica, or wife of the Flamen Dialis, wore a scarlet or flame-co- 
loured robe, called ’ venenalum,’ from * venenum/ 1 dye,’ and also the 
‘ rica,' or crimson hood, a square cloak, with a border, to which was at- 
tached a slip, cut from a ‘ felix arbor.’ On certain days she was not al- 
lowed to cut her nails, or comb her hair, to which fact the poet here 
makes allusion. 

~ 2 Arupctosl] — Ver. -109. The story of Ampelos is differently told ty 
other writers. According to them, Ampelos was a youth, the com pamcm 
of Bacchus. Contrary to the advice of that god, he persisted in sporting 
with the wild beasts. Ate, the goddess of revenge, persuaded him to 
torment a hull: and doing so, he provoked the moon, who, in her anger, sen 1 
a gad-fly to sting the bull, when Ainpeiosfell and broke his neck. Bacchus 
appealed to the • Parctc,' or Fates, and Atropos promised to restore Amp-'- 0 ' 
to him in another form. Forthwith a vine, ujirrsXoc, was produced, laden 
with grapes ; Bacchus and the Satyrs discovered the invention of wine, amt, 
in their exultation, became intoxicated. Ismarus was a mountain ot 
Thrace, near the river Hebrus. 
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added on this day tlie honour which lie most desired to merit 73 
— that of the Pontificate. Over the eternnl fires presides the 
divinity of the immortal Caesar; thou here beholdest the 
united pledges of the empire’s safety. From the ashes of an- 
cient Troy came the most, worthy relic, laden with which, iEneas 
was safe from the foe. A priest descended from iEneas 
claims an alliance with thy Deity ; Vesta, do thou preserve 
his kindred person . 74 Well do ye thrive, ye fires, which with 
sacred hand he tends ; undying, live on, both thou sacred 
flame, and thou Prince, I pray. 

There is one distinction for the Nones of March, that on 
them they believe that the temple of Vejovis, before you 
reach the two groves , 73 was consecrated, when It omul us sur- 
rounded, the grove with a high stone wall. “ Hither fly, who- 
ever you are,” says he, " and you shall be in safety.” Oh ! 
from how low an origin has the Roman grown ! How little 
an object of envy was that ancient multitude ! 

Lest, however, the strangeness of the name be an obstacle 
to you in your ignorance, learn who this Deity is, and why he 
is so called. He is the youthful Jupiter ; mark his youthful 
aspect : mark, too, his hand ; it wields no thunder-bolts. 
The thunder-bolt was assumed by Jupiter after the attempt of 
the giants to attain to the skies ; in early times he was un- 
armed. Ossa blazed with new flames, and Pelion higher than 
Ossa, and Olympus rooted- in the solid earth. A she goat 
stands , 70 too, beside him ; the nymphs of Crete are said to 

•* Most desired to merit.] — Ver. 419. Augustus desired this dignity, 
that he might appear to stand high in the favour of the gods. He was 
appointed Pontifcx Maximus, a.u.c. 7-10, in the place of Lepidus- This 
officer lived in a house at the public expense, called the • Kegi-V or 
1 palace.’ Augustus gave this up, in his Pontificate, to the Vestal Virgins. 

74 His Kindred person .] — Ver. 426. This passage has puzzled many of 
the commentators ; hut it does not appear very clearly where the diffi- 
culty lies. The poet repeatedly calls the fire of Vesta the ‘ Ilian,’ or 
Trojan fires. He also addresses Augustus, the adopted son of Julius Cxsar, 
as descended from vEncas ; and he seems here only td allude to the fact 
of both being able to trace back their origin to the city of Troy. 

75 The tteo groves.'] — Ver. 430. The space between the Arx and the 
Capitolium, where the Asylum and the temple of "Vejovis were, was called, 
according to Livy, booki. c. viii., and Dionysius,' Inter duos lucos/ 1 Be- 
tween the two groves.’ 

76 A she goat stands.] — Ver. 443. This fact goes far to confirm the 
poet’s opinion that ‘ Vejovis’ means ‘ the joimg Jove;' as Jupiter in his 
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have nurtured Mm; a she-goat fumislicd milk for the in- 
fant Jove. Non - 1 am called upon to expluin the name; the 
country-women call wheat, wMch has crown up but indiffer- 
ently, “ vegrandia,” and when small in the grain , they style 
it “ vesca.”" If that is the force of the word, “ re,” why 
should I not imagine that the temple of Yejovis Is the 
temple of the little Jupiter? 

And now, when the stars shall bespangle the azure sky, 
look upwards, and you shall see the neck of the Gorgon 
steed.' 5 He is believed to have sprung forth, his mane be- 
sprinkled with blood, from the teeming neck of the slain 
Medusa. With lrim, as he soared above the clouds and be- 
neath the stars, the heavens were as the ground, his wings 
were in place of feet. And now had he taken the strange curb 
in Ms fretting mouth, when Ms lightsome hoof struck forth 
the Aonian fountains/ 3 Now does he enjov that heaven whicn 


infancy was suckled by the goat Amaltbea. He also attempts to prove it 
from the circumstance, that there Jupiter is represented at a time when 
he had not yet learned to v.ie!d his thunderbolts, and that ‘ve’ was an 
old Latin word, in all cases found to express diminutiveness. Some suppose 
that ‘ ve* is here applied to the name of Jupiter in a bad sense, as 'tee 
evil’ or ‘ the incensed’ Jove, on which account his statue was armed 
with arrows, for the purposes of mischief. Mr. Keightly, in his Mytho- 
logy of Greece and Italy, thinks that ‘ Yejovis’ and ‘ Vedior* mean the 
same deity, their name meaning the * injurious Jnpiter,’ and that he was a 
god of the world below. Yedins, however, would appear to hear the same 
relation to Pluto, ‘ Dis,’ that Yejovis does to Jupiter, whatever that relation 
may have been, 

77 ‘ Yc'ta.'] — Yer. '40. From 're/ ‘not,’ and ‘ esca,’ ‘food,’ as af- 
fording but little nourishment. * Vegrandis* is, according to the poet* 
etymology, from ‘ve,’ ‘not,’ ‘crandis,’ ‘large,’ or 'of full growth.’ 

'' The Gorgm eUtd. j — Ver. 450. The po.-t describes the Helja^ 2 ’ 
rising of Pegasus on the nones. He was so called from rrjjyr/, 2 
fountain,’ as having been bom near the springs of the ocean. 3Iedui2, 
one of the Gorgon sisters, was pregnant by Zseptune, and when Perseus 
slew her and ent off her head, Pegasus sprung from the blood; hence the 
poet’s expression, * the teemina neck.’ He was tamed and presentee '° 
Bellerophon to assist him in the conquest of the Chimera. Ovid. Metara. 
4, 7S5, says that Perseus was mounted on Pegasus when he slew the sea- 
monster to which Andromeda was exposed. Minerva, in her vengtav.ee 
against Medusa, who had been previously remarkable for the beautv o. 
her hair, changed it into serpents, and doomed all who looked on herface 
to the penalty of being turned into stone. I’ersens, with the aid 01 
god', destroyed her while sleeping. 

7> 7V-r Aonian four.iatr.i.J — Ter. -45C. Pegasus was caught and '■ 
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formerly lie sought Lyliis wings, and he glitters, refulgent -with 
fifteen stars. 

Forthwith on the succeeding night you will see the Gnossian 
crown ; 80 by reason of the crime of Theseus'" was Ariadne 
made a Goddess. Already had the damsel, to her advantage, 
obtained Bacchus in exclinnge for her foresworn spouse, she 
who had given to her ungrateful husband the clue to be re- 
traced. Exulting at the good fortune of her marriage, she 
said, “ What was 1 mourning for, like a country lass as I 
was? It was a good thing for me that he was faithless.” 
In the mean time, Bacchus/" with his well-trimmed lochs, con- 
quers the Indians, 83 and returns enriched from the Eastern 
world ; among the captive maidens of distinguished beauty, 
the daughter of the king was too pleasing to Bacchus. His 
loving wife indulged in weeping, and as she paced the winding 
shore, with her hair all loose, she uttered such words as 
these : — “ Lo now a second time, ye billows, hear a like com- 
plaint ! Lo ! a second time, ye sands, receive my tears as 
they full. I used to cry, I remember, ‘Foresworn and faith- 
less Theseus!’ He is gone; Bacchus now incurs the like 
guilt. ' Now, too,’ will I exclaim, ‘ let woman put no trust in 

bv Bdlcrophon, who was thrown off from him by Jupiter, and, failing in 
Cilicia, was struck with blindness. By striking with his hoof Mount 
Helicon, in Aonia, a part of Bceotin, the fountain called Hippocrene, 
i--of Kp,')Mj,or ‘the horse fountain,’ was opened. 

50 Gnossian crown.] — Ver. 4 GO. Minos, the father of Ariadne, reigned 
at Gnossus, in the isle of Crete. 

51 Theseus.] — Ver. 4G0. He was the son of Aitlira and Asgeus, and was 
sent from Athens to Crete, as one of the seven chosen youths to be devoured 
by the Minotaur. By the aid of Ariadne, ho tracked the Labyrinth where the 
monster had his abode, and slew him. He sailed from Crete with his com- 
panions and with Ariadne and seven other damsels; but he cruelly aban- 
doned her to whom he was indebted for his life, on the island of Karos. 

82 Bacchus.] — Ver. 4G5. Here called • Liber.’ This name was given 
him cither from * libo,’ * to make a libation,’ or from ‘libero,’ * to set free.’ 
because he liberates the mind from cares, or from the Greek words \vitr 
Papfi, ' to loosen the weights,’ i. e. of care and despondency. He is called 
‘ Dcpexus,’ * combed down,’ or ‘ well-trimmed,' in allusion either to his 
youth or the effeminacy of his character. 

63 The Indians .] — Ver. 4G5. The conquests of Bacchus in the cast 
are said to have extended to the river Ganges. His army consisted of 
a troop of Bacchanals, his conquests were without blood, and he taught 
the conquered nations the use of the vine, the art of tilling the earth, and 
of preparing honey for food. He was accompanied on this expedition by 
Silenus and Lusus. 
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man change but the name, and my case has been repeated. 
0, would that my destiny had kept on the course on which it 
had before commenced, and that now, at this moment, I had 
been no more ! Why, Bacchus, didst thou preserve me when 
about to die on the lonely sands? I could then have ended 
my sorrows at once. All ! Bacchus, thou unstable one ! ves, 
more unstable even than the leaves that encircle thy temples ; 
Bacchus, known to my sorrow, didst thou dare, by bringing 
thy paramour before my very eyes, to disturb a union before 
so harmonious. Alas! where is thy plighted faith?' 1 
Where alt that thou wast wont to swear ? Ah ! wretched 
me ! How often do I repeat these words. Thou wast wont 
to blame Theseus, and thou thyself didst use to call him 
a deceiver ; by thy own judgment thou art guilty of a greater 
crime. Hay no man know this, and by secret anguish 
may I be consumed, lest I may be supposed' to have deserved 
to he thus often beguiled. Above all, I would wish it to be 
concealed from Theseus, lest he should rejoice that thou art 
a partaker of his guilt. But, I suppose, a paramour oi 
fair complexion was preferred to me, because of my swarthy 
hue ; be then that colour the lot of my enemy. But what 
matters that 1 She is the more pleasing to thee, _ from 
this very defect. What art thou doing 1 She contaminates 
thy very embrace. Bacchus, fulfil thy pledge, and prefer 
no woman before the love of a wife, one who was 
ever accustomed to love her husband. The horns of a 
handsome bull captivated my mother; thy horns, me : 
they commend me ; the other was a disgraceful P 15 " 

*’ Thy plighted faith."] — Ver. 485-0. Cover's version is — 

‘ Ah ! where’s thy faith ? Those solemn vows indented. 

Ah me ! how oft have I these dirges vented.’ 

a Of fair complexion. — -Ver. 493. This is meant ironically, as Bacchns 
would not he very likely to meet with a ‘ Candida pellex’ in his India 3 
excursion, unless, indeed, he tool: Georgia or CIrcass-'a in his road. ( . 

Thy horns, me.] — -Ter. 500. Bacchus was frequently represented 
with horns. He seems to have been worshipped by the Thracians and th e 
Phrygians tinder the name of Sabazius and in" the form of an ox. — fleazbt- 
ley’s Mythology of Greece and Rome, p. 1G8. Neptune gave Minos a 
hull, which, on account of its beauty, he refused to sacrifice to the god. O a 
this, Neptune inspired Pasiphae, the daughter of Minos, with love for tf‘ e 
animal, and the Minotaur, half man and half beast, was the fruit of tin; 
pa*sion. Perhaps the truth is, that Pasiphae bad an intrigue with 3 
person named Taunts (which also signifies in Latin ‘ a hnll’j, and had 
twins by him, whom she named MiuOs and Taurus. 
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sion. Let not my love prove an injury to me; for, 
Bacchus, it was no harm to thee that thou thyself didst con- 
fess thy love. And, indeed, thou dost nothing strange in 
kindling a flame 57 in me : in fire thou art said to have been 
born, 88 and from fire to have been snatched, by the hand of 
thy father. I am she to whom thou wast wont to promise 
heaven ; All, me ! instead of heaven, what kind of gifts am I 
now receiving 1” She had said ; for a long time had Bacchus 
been listening 89 to her words while thus complaining, as 
by chance he had been following after her. He clasps her 
in his embraces, and, with kisses, dries away her tears, and 
he says, “Together, let us seek the heights of heaven;” 
united to me in wedlock, thou slialt take a united epithet. 90 
Henceforth, thy name altered shall he Libera. I will cause, 
too, that with thee there shall be a memorial of thy crown, 
which Yulcan gave to Yenus, she to' thee. He keeps his 
word, and transforms its nine jewels into stars ; by means of 
nine stars it still glitters in its golden radiance. 

When he who bears the purple day upon his rapid car shall 
have completed six risings, and as many settings of his orb, 
then shall you behold the second Equiria on the grassy plain 
which Tiber bounds on its verge with its winding waters'. 


s? Kindling a .flame.'] — Ver. 503. There is a play here upon the word 
‘ uro,’ ‘to burn,’ which also means, in a figurative sense, 4 to inflame with 
passion.’ 

ss To have been born.] — Ver. 504. Semele, the mother of Bacchus, at 
the instigation of Juno, hound Jupiter hv an oath to grant her request, 
and then desired that he would present himself to her, accompanied by 
his lightnings and celestial effulgence. Unable to endure his presence, she 
was consumed in the flames, and Bacchus, with whom she was then eight 
months pregnant, was snatched by the nymph Dirce from tlic flames, 
and placed in the thigh of Jupiter until the remaining month was accom- 
plished. 

63 ITns Bacchus listening.] — Ver. 50S-9. Gower’s version of thest 
lines is — , 

4 She ended. Bacchus all the while did mind her 
Lamenting, as, by chance, he came behind her. 

He clips her waste, and tears with kisses dries.’ 

95 A united epithet.] — Ycr. 511. Ovid is the only writer that identifies 
Ariadne with the goddess 4 Libera.’ Cicero and other Latin authors make 
her to be the same with Proserpine. Perhaps she was originally a distinct 
deity ; but, in consequence of the similarity of their offices and of their 
ceremonials, in lapse of time they became confounded. 
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But if perchance tills stall he covered by the flooding wave, 
then let the dusty Caelian ■plain 1 ' 1 receive the steeds. 

On the Ides i s the mirthful festival of .Anna Perenna, not 
far from thy banks, ikon Tiber, 5 ’’ that fknrest from afar. The 
common people assemble, and carouse scattered in every quar- 
ter on the green grass each with his sweetheart is thetrr 
reclining. Some spend their time in the open air, some pitcn 
their tents ; by some a leafy bower is formed of branches. 
Some, when they have fired up reeds there in the stead of sobn 
columns, place over them their garments spread out. Tel, 
with the sun and the wine, do they wax warm ; they pray jar 
years as many in number as the cups they quaff, and rectos 
on as they drink. There yoa will meet with the man who 
can drink off the years of fvestor; :i the woman who be- 


Durlfj CteVtan plain.'] — Ter. 522. We hzre already observed tit- 
when the Tiber overflowed the Campos Martins, the races were run CROC 
a spot which formed part of the Cadiau h31. It was originally C£J-W 
• Qaerquefulanus,’ from its ozks, ‘ coerces,’ with which trees it shovr-sd. 
Its later name was derived from Ctelus Yibennius, an Etrurian. woo 
assisted Romulus against the Sabines, sad received this piece of grouse zi 
his reward. 

-- Than Tiber.'} — Ter. 521. This spot was called the grove ct_Arjr* 
I’ereaaa. an d was between the M3vhm bridjre and the point of eonsueset 
of tbe Tiber and the river Anlo. He calls the Tiber, ‘adveua- 
' stranger,’ (here rendered, ‘ do win a from afar,) because it tooi vis twe W 
the Apennines, which, at the time w hen Rome was founded, formed ancs* 
the central part of Etruria. , 

53 On the pcen pair.'} — Ter. 525-G. This festival, in its meets t- 
revelry and many other characteristics, seems to hare been 2 sow cs 
Roman Greenwich Fair. ’ Cum pzre rca’ is literally ‘with his equal, cr 
‘ his mate.’ It is as lively to mean ’a sweetheart’ ns ‘a wife;’ perhaps, 
from the nature of the caro usals , a little more so. Gower trzusAUes 
the 4 * two lines thus — 


‘ AR sorts together Cocb ; and on the ground 
Displaid, each marrow by her raabe drihts round.’ 

Tlie word ‘marrow’ is still used in the north of En glan d, to tignirf ‘f 3 
eqoai,’ or * one of a pair.’ J Male,’ is tie old form of tie word, * sad*- 
si lit.] — Ter. 531. That is to say, ‘in state of the erposure of w 3 -' 
of them to the open air,’ or, as Mr. Stanford suggests, ‘ notwjtistavcrr? 
the shade they had formed hy ester. rung their clbais upon the uprm-' 
reeds, and their reclining beneath them.’ 

55 7/.e years of Tietlor.'} — Ver, 533. lie sp eabs with a frir V. r " ' 
ance of poetic license when he says that some are to he reert 
can quaff as many caps (cyatfci) as Nestor had years. Nestor was » £< 
ion of Elens, and was Sang of Pylos. He assisted Frrithoui again! - 
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comes old as tlie Sibyl by the number of her cups. There, 
too, they sing whatever snatches they have picked up at the 
theatres, and move their pliant arms 1 ' 6 in time to their words. 
And now , having laid aside the bowl, they trip 97 the uncouth 
dance, and many a gaily dressed wench skips about with her 
locks flowing. When they return to their seats, they stagger, 
and are a gazing sight for the mob, and the multitude that 
meets them pronounces them to be glorious souls. I myself 
met them lately ; the procession seemed to me one that was 
worthy to be mentioned again. A drunken old hag was drag- 
ging after her a drunken old man . 95 

me Centaur, and afterwards shared in the Grecian expedition against 
Troy. The poets say that he was then in his two hundredth year, ns being 
ill, the third generation, ytvta. This is an error, as that term signified hut 
thirty years; consequently we may allow him ninety years, which number 
must have pretty well taken up the day of the drinker. It must, however, 
be remembered, that the •cyatlius* was a definite measure, being one-twelfth 
part of a sextarius, which was not quite a pint, and that it was conse- 
quently less than one-third of our common gill. Pliny, in his Natural 
History, Book xiv. c. 22, s. 26, speaks of Novcllus Torquatus Mediolanensis, 
who obtained the cognomen of ‘Tricongitis/from his drinking three ‘congii’ 
of nine at one sitting. The ‘congius’ held six ‘sextarii,’ or nearly six 
pints. It is a matter in dispute among antiquarians, whether the vessel 
called ‘cyatlnis’ means the cup from which the Romans drank, ortheladlc 
with which the cups were filled from the bowl, corresponding with our' 
punch-ladle, or rather, in capacity, with the toddy-ladles of the Scotch. 
‘Bibere ad numeruin,’ ‘to drink their number, 1 would seem most probably 
to refer to the number of ladlcfuls that were placed at one sitting in the 
drinking-glass, or cup, of each person. 

^ More their pliant arms.} — Ver. 53G. In all ages it seeins to he a 
prevalent notion with the unrefined, that the dance cannot he graceful or 
complete without the continual and independent action of the arms and 
elbows. As a proof, witness a Highlander dancing a fling, an Irishman a 
jig. or a Northumbrian peasant a reel. 

97 Thru trip .] — Ver. 539. Gower’s version is as follows : 

‘ Bowls set aside, each with his trickt-up lass, 

Whose hairs are loosened, trips it on the grass.’ 

55 A drunken old man.] — Ver. 542. llcinsius, Burmann, and otliet 
commentators, think that some lines arc wanting after this, ns the poet 
seems by his words to promise a longer story. Burmann supposes that 
the monkish transcribers omitted them on account of their indelicacy. Whs 
they should all base agreed to make this omission in the numerous manu- 
scripts which still exist, it is difficult to conceive, as no such fastidiousness 
teems to have actuated them in transcribing the works of Juvenal, Martial, 
or Atisonius, writers of far morn gross diction than Ovid. There appears 
no occasion for such a supposition, us the cense seems complete without 

I 
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Hut as to the question who this Goddess is, since there is a 
wide difference between the accounts, no one of the stones 
shall be unnoticed according to my purpose. The wretched 
Dido” had been consumed by her love for iEneas ; she had 
bren consumed also on the funeral pile which she had built 
up for her own destruction : her ashes, too, had been co.- 
lected, and on the marble tablet of her tomb was this brief 
epitaph, which she herself left when dying : — “ /Eneas fin - 
nislicd botli the cause of death and the weapon ; Dido fell by 
her own hand.” Forthwith the rs'uinidians invade the realm, 
now without a defender. The Moor larba possesses himsei. 
of the captured palace ; and remembering how lie had been 
rejected, lie cries, “ Only see, how I, whom she so often re- 
pulsed, am now enjoying the chamber of Elis'a !” i ,; e 
Tyrians fly in different directions, wherever each in his wan- 
derings is led, as when at times the bees stray about unsettled, 
having lost their king. Thrice had flic threshing door re- 
ceived the harvest to be beaten out, and thrice had the nui-t 
been poured into the hollow vats.’ Anna is driven from n rr 
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home, and weeps as she leaves her sister’s walls ; yet first she 
performs die funereal offices for her sister. The light ashes 
soak up die perfumes 2 mixed with her tears, and receive the 
locks cut from her head ns an offering. Thrice, too, did she 
say, “ Farewell thrice did she press the ashes brought 
close to her lips, .and in them her sister seemed to be present. 
Having found a bark, 3 and a companion of her flight, she sails 
along straight before the wind, 1 as she looks back upon those 
walls, the loved work of her sister. Hear to the barren Cosyra 
is the fruitful isle of Melite, 3 which the billow of the Libyan 
sea dashes against. For this isle she makes, relying upon her 
former terms of friendship 0 with the king; Bnttus, her friend, 
abounding in wealth, was the ruler there. After he hail 
learned the misfortunes of each of the two sisters, he says, 
“ This land, such ns, small as it is, thou mnvst find it to be, is 
thine.” And, in fact, he would, to the very last, have observed 
the dudes of hospitality, had lie not feared the great power 
of Pygmalion/ Twice had the sun revisited his Constella- 
tions ; the third year was speeding onward, and a new land 

- Soak tip the m-cemrs.] — Vcr. 5G1. The ancients were accustomed 
to pour wine and oils of great value on the ashes of the dead. They also 
cut from the head handfuls of hair, which they threw on the funeral pile 

3 H nr inti found a /in .-A.] — Vcr. 5G5. Some accounts state, that Anna 
was obliged to fly instantly upon her sister’s death from the wrath of 
larhas; "and that' Dido put herself to death to escape his vengeance, 
excited by her determined refusal of an alliance with him. 

4 Straight before the wind.] — Ver. 5G5. Or, ns the sailors say, ‘with the 
wind right aft.’ The ‘pes’ here mentioned was the ‘lialscr,’ or ‘rope,’’ sus- 
pended from the lower angles of the sail, by which it might be hauled to 
the wind, or hauled in or veered out at pleasure. The expression is lite- 
rally, ‘with the halser on a level,’ probably with the deck, from which 
position the wind blowing on cither side would cause it to swerve. 

i Melite.] — Ver. 5G7. This is the island of Malta, in the Mediterranean. 
There was also an island of that name in the Adriatic sea, which is now 
railed Mrlida. Cosvra, now called G 0770 , is a barren, rocky island, be- 
tween Sicily and the coast of Africa, about seven leagues in length. 

r - Twins vf friendship.] — Ver. 5G9. Mclita had been colonised by the 
l’Uoanicians. llattus was the son of Polymncstuj and Phroniuie. His name 
was Aristotcles, but be was called llattus from bating an impediment in 
his speech. 

r pupmahc’i ».] — Ver. 371. lie was the son of Pygmalius, and brother 
of Dido and Anna. According to others, he was the son of Ilclus. He 
murdered Siclnrus, the, husband of Dido, to obtain his wealth, on which 
Diilo and Anna fled from Tyre, where lie reigned. 

x 2 
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must be sought by the exiles. “ Thy brother us st bandanna 
assails us in war,” says the king; "who detected arms we 
are not prepared for warfare ; fly and preserve thyself/ At 
his bidding she flies, and to wind and waves she tmsts her 
hark ; her brother was more cruel than any sea. hear to 
the fishy streams of the craggy Crafhiv there is a little spot , 
the people that inhabit it call it Camere. Thither was her 
course directed ; and now she was not further off from it t-mr. 
the distance which at nine casts a sling might throw. The 
sails fall first, and are flapped to and fro by the fitful gale- 
“ Cleave the waters with your oars !” cries the pilot ; and while 
they are preparing to furl their canvass with the twisted tacsle, 
the crooked poop is struck by a violent blast from the south ; 
the ship is home out into the open sea, and the land which 
they had seen, now retreats from their eyes. The billows 
dash against them, the ocean is upturned from its 
depth=, and the hold of the vessel ships the foaming seas, SJo^ 
is baffled by the winds ; the steersman now foregoes 5 * * 8 * the me 
of the helm ; but he, as well as the others, asks help in prayer. 
The exile of Phoenicia is tossed over the swelling billows, am 
with her garments held close she covers her tearful ere-'- 
Then for the first time was Dido pronounced happy b} r 
sister, and whoever in death has pressed with Ills body aoy 
spot of land. By a heavy blast, the vessel is dashed upon the 
Laurentine shore, and all having disembarked in H’ ne t 1 
perishes, engulfed in the ocean. 

Already had the pious iEneas been blessed with the throne 
and the daughter of Latinus, and had blended the two nations- 
• "While along the shore, which he had gained as a dowry , 
attended by Achates alone, with naked foot 10 he treads tbc 

5 TV craggy CrathUi\ — Ter. 3S1. This was a river of Magna 

no tv Calabria. It waters Con'cmia, now Cozenza, the capital of the " rD jj 
tii, and falls into the Gulf of Taremum, Its pre'ent name is ‘Crate, 

nses in the crags of the Apennines, hence its epithet here. 

8 Tut eteerzman note Joref , Of *.] — Ver. 5 V3~4 Gower’s translation '*• 

1 Up 'tart the waves, and upside down they wallow: 

The Icaliing heel the foaming; streams doth swallow; 

Winds con-pins art.’ 

88 The two nnlumitX — Ver. 602. Kamelv, the Troians and the 1^“ y; 
the original inhabitants. How iEneas gained the hand of Uarinhs. an- 
compared Tomes, is the subject of the latter boohs of the Afneid. 

10 U’irt ncl«f /oof,]— Ter. 601, This would seem to imply -hat he " K - 
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solitary path, lie beholds lier as she wanders along, nor can he 
bring himself to believe that it is Anna. Why should she 
come to the Latian land 1 While /Eneas tints debates within 
himself, “ It is Anna !” cries Achates. At the name she raised 
her eyes. Whither is she to fly ? What is she to do ? What 
chasms of the earth is she to seek 1 Before her eyes is the 
fate of her wretched sister. The heroic son of' Cytherea 
divines her thoughts, and thus he addresses her in her agita- 
tion ; he weeps, however, Elissa, at the recollection of thy 
death. “Anna, by this land I swear, which, formerly thou 
wast wont to hear, was bestowed on me by a happier destiny, 
and by the Gods who have accompanied" mu wanderings, 
lately settled in this their home, that many a time did they 
chide my loitering. And vet did I have no apprehension of her 
death; that fear was far from mg mind. Ah, me! more 
determined was she than could have been possibly imagined. 
Tell not the tale ; 1 beheld in that breast the wounds that ill 
beseemed it, when I dared to visit the abodes of Tartarus. 13 
But thou, whether thy choice, or whether fortune has driven 
thee to my shores, do thou avail thyself of the resources of 
my kingdom ; I am still mindful that I owe much to thee, 
and everything to Elissa ; on thy own account, on the account 
of thy sister, shalt thou be dear to me.” She believed him ns 
he spoke, for now no other hope remained ; and then she de- 
tailed her wanderings. And when she now enters his house, 
arrayed in her Tyrian attire, /Eneas thus begins, while the 
rest' are all silent; “Lavinia, my wife, there is a reason, 
prompted by duty, why I should introduce to thee this lady. 
When shipwrecked, I partook of her bounty. Sprung from 
Tyro, she possessed a realm on the Libyan shore ; and I beg 
that as a dear sister thou wilt love her.” Lavinia makes every 
engagement, and hides the causeless wound of jealousy in la r 
secret soul, and, though indignant, disguises her feelings. 

merely sauntering along, anil that Iir vrai not proceeding on any business 
of emergency, which might require dispatch ami the ts«e of smd»K 

11 7?<r Gois jrf.i} h'jve aecorij*antcd.] — Ver. Glti. The Penile? that hr 
brought " ith him from Troy. 

The clo-trs of Tartjru*.] — Yer. G20. Hi? de*ccnt to Tcrtani*. or 
the infernal region?, and hi? meet me v ith the spirit of Dido, are narrated 
m the sixth Itoob of the .Kneid. Cithern s?a« an appellation of Vent:,, 
the mother of .tinea?, from the island of Cjtiita, on the coast of Laconu 
which was dedicated to her worship. 
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And note, •when she sees many presents made openly before 
her eyes, and suspects that many, too, are given secretly — 
and yet it 13 not certain what she is to do ; she hates her to 
a degree of frenzy, and plans her secret plots, and longs to 
die, having wreaked her vengeance. It was night ; before the 
bed of her sister. Dido seemed to stand, bloodstained, with her 
hair dishevelled, and to say, “Fly! pause not! fly from this 
direful house.’' Just at the word, the breeze shakes the creaking 
floors, she leaps from the bed, and swiftly she flings her- 
self from a low window upon the plain. Her very fear had made 
her bold, and clad with her robe untied ,’ 5 she runs, whither 
by her terrors she is hurried, as the deer when frightened on 
hearing the wolves. The homed Numicius 11 is believed to 
have snatched her away in his amorous streams, and to have 
concealed her in his pools. In the meantime, the Sidonian 
is sought along the fields with loud shouts ; 'there appear her 
traces and the marks of her feet. They had reached the banks . 
of the river; the impress of her feet was upon them ; the 
conscious river stayed his- noiseless stream. She herself ap- 
peared to say, “ I am a Nymph of the gently flowing Kumi- 
cius ; concealed in the stream with constant tide, I am named 
Anna Perenna .” 15 Forthwith, in their joy they feast in the 
tields tliey had wandered over, and they do honour to them- 
selves 17 and to the day with a profusion of wine. 

13 With her robe untied .] — Ver. G45-G. Gower’s translation is, 

‘ And wing’d with terror in her tuck’d-up coat, 

Runs like a roe that hears the wolf’s hoarse note.’ 

11 The homed Nttmicius.] — Yer. G47. This river was between Lauren- 
tum and Lavinium. ‘Comiger,’ ‘horn bearing,' is an epithet frequ cn m 
given to rivers by the poets', from the windings of their stream, and the • 
roaring of their eddies. 

The Sidonian.] — Ver. G49. Sidon was a citv of Phoenicia, in A'® 
neighbourhood of Tyre, and its rival in maritime' pursuits. ‘ Sidoman 
here means simply * Phoenician.’ 

15 Anna Perenna.] — Yer. G53-4. Gower s translation is, 

* She seemed to speak: Numicius nymph, I live here; 

Perennall Anne of this Perennall river.’ 

The poet seems hew. to imply, that she took her name from ‘amnis peren- 
nis,’ ‘the ever-flowing river.’ , 

17 Do honour to themselves.'] — Yer. G56. Some commentators wou.f 
translate ‘se’ by ‘Genium,’ ‘they honour the festival 'and their own p er - 
soual Genius at the same time.’ Perhaps it simply means, ‘they honouf 
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There are some who look upon this Goddess as the moon, 
because with her months she fills up the measure of the year ; 
some think her Themis ; 1! others the Inacliian cow. Thou 
wilt find, Anna, some who say that thou art a Nymph, a 
daughter of Atlas, and others who say that thou didst give to 
Jove his first food. This story, too, which I am going to 
relate, has come to my ears, and it is not at variance with 
probability. The commonalty of olden time, as yet unpro- 
tected by their Tribunes, had fled, and taken refuge on the top 
of the sacred Mount . 10 And now, the provisions which they 
had brought with them had failed ; their bread corn, too, 
suited to the use of man. There was one Anna, born at 
Bovillae ,'- 0 in the vicinity of the city, a poor old woman, but a 
jierson of great industry. She, having her grey locks bound 
with a light turban, used to make her country ciikes with 
shaking hand ; 01 and so, early in the morning, she used to 
distribute them smoking hot among the people ; to them 
this supply was welcome. Peace being now established at 
home, they erected a statue to Pereuna," because in their state 

sthe day, and pay a compliment to themselves for the pains they have taken 
in seeking her.’ 

Is Thanh.") — Vcr. G58. Ilyginus says, that she was the daughter o ( 
jEthcr or Jupiter, and Terra. She had a temple near the river Cepliisus, 
in Bceotia, and she was the instructor of mankind in the principles of piety 
and justice. 

19 2'hc sacred Mount.] — Yer. GG4. This was tnc ‘Mons saccr,’ to which 
the commonalty at Itome, at the instigation of Sicinius retired, on their 
secession from the Patricians, a.u.c. 230. It was beyond the Anio, three 
miles distant from the city. On this occasion they enforced their right to 
elect magistrates of their own, whom they called ‘Tribuni,’ either because 
elected by the suffrages of the tribes, or selected from the military tribunes. 

It was on the occasion of this secession that Mcncnius Agripna related the 
now well-known fable of the ‘Belly and the Members.’ 

30 JJociVAr.] — Ver. GG7. This was a town of Latinm, on the Appian 
way. It was so called from ‘bos,’ ‘an ox,’ which in early times had 
escaped from an altar on the Alban Mount, and was caught upon the site 
of the town, lie speaks of it as beiug 'suburbans,' to distinguish it from 
another town of the same name in Campania, near Sinuessa. 

31 ll'i/A shaking hand.] — Ver. GG0-70. Gower translates these lines 
thus: — 

; She in a hood her gray hairs having dress’d, 

Made country cvinncls with her palsic fist.’ 

Ijt Shropshire they still make ‘simncl cakes.’ 

-Statue to Pcrciir.a.~] — Yer. 673. This account gives but a ten m!1t 
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of destitution slie had brought them relief. Now it re- 
mains for me to say, why at this time the girls sing inde- 
cent songs ; for they assemble and repeat by rote indelicate abuse. 
She had been lately deified ; Mars Gradivus comes to Anns, 
and talcing her aside, he utters some such words as these 
“ Thou art worshipped in my month ; I have shared my period 
of the year with thee ; on thy services depends a great hope 
of mine. I, a warrior myself, am inflamed, consuming witn 
the love of Minerva, the warrior Goddess ; and long have 1 
cherished this passion. Provide that we, who ere Deities, 
similar in our pursuits, should come together; this office 
hefits thee, thou good-natured old lady.” He had said ; she 
trifles with the God with a false promise, and in the delays of 
doubt spins out his silly expectations. As he presses her 
more frequently, she says to him, “ I have executed thv in- 
structions, she yielded to my solicitations ; but with difficulty 
has she given her hand.” The lover is delighted, and makes 
ready the bridal chamber; thither is Anna conducted, veiling 
her face as a bride. Mars, just as he is about to snatch a 
hiss, suddenly catches sight of Anna’s face ; first, shame, then 
rage influences the hafiledGod. The newly-made Goddess laughs 
at the lover of his dear Minerva, and there was no circumstance 
more pleasing to "Venus than this. It is by reason . of tins 
occurrence that old-fasltioned jokes and indelicate sayings are 
sung, and delight is manifested that she thus imposed on the 
mighty God. 

I was on the point of omitting to mention the daggers tha 
pierced our prince, when from her unpolluted shrine, thns 
Vesta spoke : — “ Hesitate not to record it — he was my priest; 
the sacrilegious hands assailed me with their weapons. 1 
myself bore away the hero, and 1 left but a mere semblance 

origin to the worship of the Goddess, as he mates her name to he derived 
from this old woman, cither hccanse her name was ‘Anna,’ or because she 
was an old woman, ‘anus.’ Tiie name was most prohahly derived fro® 
‘annus,’ ‘a year,’ for some reason now unknown, and had nothing to 
with Dido’s sister, whose story, very probably, the poet adapted to ‘ 11S 
ideas of etymology. - 

** lie was my priest.] — Ter. 699. Being ‘Pontifex Maximus.' it 
incumbent on him to take charge of the sacrifices to Testa. Julius Cvsar 
was assassinated on the ides of March, a.u.c. 709. The senate decree 
tii at tlixs day should in future he called ‘Parxicidium,’ and that they should 
bold no sittings on it. 
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of him i that which fell by the steel was but the phantom of 
Caesar. He, indeed,' enthroned in heaven, lias gone to tenant 
the lialis of Jove, and owns a temple consecrated to him in 
the greet Forum . 24 But every one of those, who, daring this 
crime, despite of the will of the Gods, assailed the life of 
a Pontiff, lies still in the death so well merited . 25 iVitnes? 
it, Philippi , 26 and ye, with whose scattered bones the ground 
is whitened. This was the labour, this was the task of duty, 
this was the first lesson of Crnsar, in just warfare to avenge 
his father/’ 

When the next morning shall have refreshed the tender 
herbage, the Scorpion 27 will be visible in his fojre part only. 

The third day after the Ides is a day universally observed 
in honour of Bacchus. Bacchus, while T sing thy festival, 
favour the poet. I will not tell of Semele ; to whom had not 
Jove brought with hint his thunderbolts, unarmed he was reck- 
oned by her a paltry object ; nor will I tell now how the burden 
of thy mother was matured in thy father’s body, in order that 
thou, a babe, mightst be born in due time. ’Twere tedious 
to recount the Sitlioninu 23 and the Scythian triumphs, and the 
conquests of thy nations, thou Indian laden with frankincense. 
Thou also, unhappy prey of thy Theban mother , 29 shalt remain 

The great Forum.] — Vcr. 704. This was the chief ‘Forum’ in the 
city. It was called either ‘the Homan,’ 1 great,’ or ‘old Forum.' Three 
years after his death a temple was built here, and consecrated to Carsar. . 

23 Death so i veil merited.'] — Yer. 707. History tells us that every per- 
son who took any part in the assassination of Julius Crcsar perished 
within three years after his death. 

96 Philippi.] — Yer. 707. This was a city of Macedonia, near the 
Thracian territory, and close to the rEgean sea. It was formerly railed 
Matos, but king Philip fortifying it, it received its new name from him. 
Here Brutus and Cassius were defeated by Augustus and Antony, on 
which Cassius was, at his own request, killed hv one of his freedmen, and 
Brutus fell bv his own hand. 

27 The Scorpion.] — Yer. 712. On the 17th of the calends of April 
is the cosmical rising of the middle of the Scorpion. Hvginus tells us that 
Orion, boasting of his skill as a hunter, Tellus sent a scorpion which 
killed him by its sting. Jupiter raised the Scorpion among the stars as a 
reward for the lesson which it had taught to human vanity. At the re- 
quest of Diana, a like honour was paid to Orion, on the condition that 
when the Scorpion rose, Orion, as a mark of his fear, should set. 

23 The Sithonians.] — Yer. 719. These .were a people of Thrace, who, 
with the Scvthians, were subdued by Bacchus. 

-V Thy Theban mother.] — Yer. 721. Agave tore in pieces Pentheui, 
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unmentioned; thou, too. l^/mc much To 

sriffi 

the mean old woman invites the citizen. sacrifice, and 

thv birth, 0 Bacchus, the altars were 

th'c grass was found on the cold, hearths. y ^ dst pc t 
bavin- subdued the Ganges and all the ^t’ 1 \ firit 

apart the first fruits for the mighty Jove Jhou^^tl^ 
to make offering of cinnamon and f r n.nhnicen,c p f ^ 
thv capture, and the roasted entrails of the ox, ™ . • j 0 ffer- 
trinmph. From the name of their mstitutor,^ „ bcci) „ ?e 
ings take their name" of “ Libnmina an h ’ s> Cake3 

from them a part is offered up on the a * s>vec ts ; 

are offered to the God because he takes dcli f I t Hc 

they say that honey, too, V tle 

was journeying from the sandy Ilebras, . . thev lir.d 

Satyrs (uiv tale contains no unpleasmg hun - ) , > cv Jnbah 
iio\v reached Rhodope and the flowery Pangtrmm. 1 ^ ^ 

hearing hands of his attendants jom in muted cfeii ^ ^ 
winged insects, till then unknown, flock together 
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ling, and on whichever side the brass sends forth its sounds 
the bees follow. Bacchus collects them as they wander, and 
shuts them in a hollow tree ; and he enjoys the reward of the 
discovery of honey. Soon as the Satyrs, and Si lewis, the 
bald-headed old man, tasted its flavour, they were seeking 
through the whole grove for the yellow honeycombs. The 
old man hears the buzzing of a swarm in n decayed elm ; he 
. spies, too, the combs, but declares that he has made no such 
discovery . 51 And ns he is lazily lolling on the back of his 
bending ass, he guides him close to the elm and its hollow 
bark ,- he himself, then, stands up above his ass, resting on 
the branchy trunk, and now is engaged in greedily seeking 
the honey hoarded in the trunk. Thousands of hornets fly 
together, and fix deep their stings in his bare pate, and mark 
the surface 35 of his countenance. He tumbles headlong, and 
is struck by the hoof of the ass ; 56 and then he calls aloud on 
his companions, and entreats assistance. The Satyrs run to 
the spot, and laugh at the swollen face of their parent ; lie 
limps about from the blow on his knee. The God himself 
laughs too, and teaches him how to apply mud to the stings ; 
he follows liis advice, and with mud bedaubs his face. The 
father enjoys the honey, and with justice do we offer to 
its discoverer the white honey poured over the warm cake. 
Why a woman presides over them is not a matter of difficult 
discovery. It is lie who with his wreathed spear arouses the 
choirs of the women. Why it is an old woman that does 
this ? you ask. It is this period of life which is more ad- 
dicted' to wine, and is fond of the gifts of the loaded vine. 
Volt ash why she is wreathed with the ivy ? The ivy is most 

31 Hectares that he has made no such discovery.'] — Yer. 748. Literally. 

‘ he dissembles.’ that is to say, he pretends, either by his words or hv his 
conduct, that he has not found any honey. * Simulo’ is ‘ to prPtcnd that 
that is, which is not ;’ * disshmdo’ is ‘ to pretend that that is not, which is.' 

Jt was not the case that he had made no discovery, but he pretended that 
such was the fact. , 

35 The surface.] — Ver. 754. Perhaps ‘summa’ may here he trans- 
lated 1 the projecting parts’ of his countenance, as his nose and lone ears. 

35 The hoof of the ass.] — Ver. , 755 — 0. dower’s translation is — 

* Down tumbles he ; his asse about liim laid 
His heels ; there lies he yawling out for aid. 

The Saiyrs flock and laugh, their sire to see 

"With face swollen up. He halts on’s asse-kiek’d knee.’ 
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pleasing to Iktcchus. and ■why this is tnc case, ** 

length of time to tell. The Nymphs ol Ny™, ' I^ J' dlcVddi 

mother sought the hoy, covered his ncwly-m.dccr. ^ 

this leaf. It remains for me to discover wh> ti t gown ^ ^ 
freedom** is given to the youths upon tin dn\ , . • ^ 

whether it is that thou thyself always scemest to he .4 ^ 

ami a voting man, and thy age is midway between : cb 

that because thou art a father, fathers commit their . > 

tiled ces, to thv rare and providence; or that beeair-c * 

“ Liber,” the "verti* libera” {the rfir*t 

under thy patronage, and the course ot a , 1,fc cut- 

i< rmnmet>retl ; or p-rlwp* It !=, because, wllCIl til ■ . ji, e 

ti voted tin* fields with more attention, and the wixmimj 
farm of hi® forefathers followed up the business °f"^ 1 00 } t d 
and the consul received the fa=ces comm// from tnc * 
plough, and it was no imputation on one s characte r 
hard-skinned hands, then the rustic population iru . ■ j 
to the games into the city ; but that compliment ,.V. j:,. 

the God*, and not to their own private inclination. mrn 
cotercr of the grape used to hold the games tr-rcsi- 

holitlav, which now lie holds in common with ■ (b 

tearing Goddess.-' That therefore tne multitude nit- 
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honour to the youth commencing man, the day seemed not 
unsuitable for conferring the gown of freedom. Hither, 0 
Father, mayst thou turn thy head and thy horns with mild in- 
tent, and grant to my powers a sail swelling with the prosperous 
gale. On this day and the day before, if I remember aright, 
is the procession to the Argei. 4u "What they are, their own 
history 41 will tell. 

The star of the Kite 4 - 1 slopes downwards towards the Bear, 
the daughter of Lycaon ; this becomes visible on this night. 
If you would wish to know what it was that gave heaven to 
this bird ; Saturn had been expelled from his realm by Jove ; 
in his wrath he excites the powerful Titans to arms, and 
demands that assistance which was due to him from the 
Fates. There was a bull, a strange monster, born of his 
mother Earth, a serpent in his hinder parts. Him, by the 
advice of the three Fates, the fierce Styx had with triple 
wall shut in the gloomy groves. Whoever should give tilt 
entrails of the bull to be consumed by the flames, it was 
fated that he should be enabled to conquer the eternal Gods. 
With axe made of adamant, Briareus slays him, and is now 
just on the very point of giving the entrails to the flames. 
Jupiter commands the birds to snatch them away; the kite 
brings them to him, and by its services finds its way to the 
stars. 

One day intervenes, and the festival of Minerva takes place, 
which has its name from the union of five days. 43 The first 
day is free from blood, and it is not allowable then to contend 
with the steel ; the reason is, that on this day Minerva was 

40 The Argcit] — Ver. 791. These were certain places in Rome, sup- 
posed. to have been so called from the burial there of certain Argives who 
had come over with Hercules. According to Livy, these spots were con- 
secrated by Noma, Some writers thiuk that the Argei was the temple of 
Castor and Pollux, Spartan divinities. 

11 Their own history.] — Ver. 791. Most probably this alludes to some 
topographical history of the places then extant, and well known to 
every one at that day. 

li The Kile.} — Ver. 794. On the ICth of the calendsof April the Kite rises 
achronycallv. It is not known whence 0\id borrowed this story of the 
Kite. This constellation, according to Krebs, is not alluded to by anv 
' Greek writer on astronomy before the time of Ovid. 

13 Union of fvc days.] — Ver. 810, This was the Quinquatrus, Quin- 
quatres, or Quinquatria, from ‘quinque,’ ‘live,’ a festival of Minerva, com 
mencing on the 14th of the calends of April. 
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Tiorn. The next 45 and the three succeeding art celebrated ot 
the sand strewed in the Amphitheatre ; then the wartime 
Godcks'is delighted with the drawn sword?. I\ cw, ye youth? 
and tender damsel*, celebrate Pallas ; he who pays homage to 
Pallas vrill be learned. Girls, when you shall hare propsnsted 
Pallas, then comb your wool ; learn, by winding, to tale t& e 
load off the distaff, when now it is fall. She teaches »* 
also vrith shuttle to cros* the standing warp 1 , and with t-g 
sley she closes the open work. Worship her, thou, r.ho*e art i‘-'~ 
to remove the stains from the damaged garments ; worst:? 
her, thou, who prepared the dyeing vessels for the fleecfc- 
Ivor vrill any one he able to make neatly the sandals for the 
foot if Pallas is unpropitious, even though he vrere wore 
skilful than Tvchius and even if, compared vrith ancst- 
Epeus, he should excel him in handicraft; yet if Pallas is c ;~ 
pleased, he will be b ut a bungler. You, too. who drive away dis- 
ease by Apollo's art, offer from your fees a few gifts to the. God- 
dess. And do not you, teachers, a sc-t generally robbed oi yoy r 
pay/ s despise her; she will bring you new pupils: and tho'J. w -0 
guidest the graving tool, 41 ’ and thou who dost enamel the 
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with colours, thou, too, who fushionest the soft stones with 
skilful hand. She is the Goddess of n thousand crafts ; doubt- 
less she is the Goddess of song. If I nm deserving, may she 
be present, a friend to my pursuits. 

Where the Cmlian Ilill slopes from its elevation to the plains, 
here, where the way is not quite level, but nearly so, you may 
see a small temple of Minerva “ Capta,” which the Goddess 
began to possess on her natal day. The cause of the name is 
doubtful. We entitle a skilful genius “ Capitale,” JS fslirewd] ; 
she is a Goddess full of genius. Or is it because she is said, 
without a mother, to have leaped forth with her shield from 
the crown of her father’s head ? Or is it because she came 
to ns a captive when Falisci was subdued ? And this very fact 
the ancient records tell. Or is it because she has a law, that 
thieves who are detected in that place, should suffer capital 
punishment? From whatever cause then derivest thy titles, 
0 Pallas, ever do thou hold thy yEgis 4!) before our chiefs. The - 
last day of the five, commands us to purify the sounding trum- 
pets,*" and to sacrifice to the bold Goddess. Now, yon can 
say, having raised your eyes to the sun, “ He yesterday weighed 
down the fieece of the sheep of PhrLvus.” 51 

By the deceit of the accursed step-mother, the seed-corn 

45 Cct/d/aic.] — Ver. 838-9. We lmve n vulgar expression somewhat 
similar to this at the present clay. If a person is clever and shrewd, it is 
common to say of him that 1 he has a good head-piece.’ So ‘ capitalist 
from ‘ caput,’ the ‘ head,’ will mean 'with a head, or ‘relating to the 
head.’ Gower translates this and the following lines thus — 

* The reason’s douhtfull : She’s the minerall 
Of wit, which quick is called capital!. 

Or else, because her father's {idling head 

She, arm’d with shield, sans hdp of wife, did shed.’ 

40 rEc/is.] — Vcr. 848. This was the shield of Miners a, and it was so 
"ailed because it was covered with a goat skin, ciiyic, that of the goat 
Amalthca, that suckled Jupiter. In it too was set the head of the Gor- 
gon Medusa, which turned the beholder into stone. 

;,c The sounding /rnnrpefs.] — Ver. 849. This was the feast of the 
‘ Tnbilustrium,’ or ‘purification of trumpets,’ on the 10th of the calends, 
of April. Yarro and Festus inform us that the trumpets used in the 
sacred rites were purified in the 'Atrium Sutorium,’ or ‘Shoemakers’ Ilall.’ 

Its locality is not known. 

11 y’Ariaus.] — Ver. 852. The story of Ino, and her device to destroy 
her step-children, has been in part related in a note to the second Book. 
The story is licic comolctcd. It is again referred to by ihe Poet. 
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bcin (T parched, tlie blade had not raised the ear, as it is wont 
to do. A person is sent to the oracular 52 tripod, that he ma) 
bring back, by an infallible answer, what remedy the Dclpni 
God gives out for the unproductive soil. He, corrupte 0 ’ 
as well as the seed, brings word, that, by the oracle, the ea 
of Helle and of the youthful Plirixus was required. L 

citizens, the unfavourable season, and Ino, drove the o’ 

while still resisting, to submit to the direful command. 
now, his sister and Plirixus haling their temples wreathed 
bouglis, stand together before the altar, and ben ail 1 
common destiny. Their mother, as by chance she is 
ing 53 in the air, sees them, and, in dismay, strikes lier na 
breast with her hand ; and then, with clouds in her train, - M 
leaps down into the city of those descended from the dra„o > 
and snatches away her children ; and that they maj * 
flight, a ram, most resplendent with gold, is given them, 
bears the two through the long channel of the Jlel esp • 
'lire damsel is said to have been holding his horn with a e 
left hand, when from herself she imparts a name'” to 
tract of water. Her brother almost perishes together 
her, while he is endeavouring to assist her ns she falls, 
extends afar his outstretched hands. He weeps as tlioug 
partner of the twofold danger were lost, not knowing t 111 
she was the bride of the azure Deify. Having arrived at 
shore, the ram is made a Constellation ; but his golden 
reaches the Colcbiau palace . 10 


62 The oracular tripod. ] — Ycr. 855. Tills was a seat or ;1 ’ . ^ 0 f 
three legs, on which the priestess sat, while delivering the ora 31]( j 
Apollo in the Delphian temple. Some suppose that it was P icr . c ’ wfre 
that through it the priestess inhaled certain mephitic fumes, wbic ( 0 r 
productive of a kind of madness or frenzy, which was mista 
prophetic inspiration. iTinver- 

i - She is footing. — Vcr. 8C3. ‘ Pependerat.’ ‘Floating. or . . e( J 

ing,’ is an apt term for * Nephele,’ their mother, who had been c o 
into a cloud, ,.j by 

61 Descended from the dragon."] — Yer. 8G5. Thebes was foun 
Cadmus, who killed a dragon, which had slain his companions, an^ ^ 
sowing the teeth, a crop of armed men was raised ; these kn' I "o 1)U ;u 
other till their number was reduced to five, with their assistance n 
tiie city, whence the present epithet. 0 f 

5S Imparted a name.] — Ter. 870. That of Hellespont, ‘tne 


Helle.’ 

w The Colchian palace.] — Yer. 876. 


Phrixus bringing the fleece to 
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"When the approaching dawn shall have sent before it three 
light healing days, you shall have the hours of day equal 57 
with those of night. When from this period the shepherd 
shall have four times penned his well-fed kids, four times the 
grass been white with dew fresh fallen, Janus will require to 
be adored, and with him mild Concord, and the Health of 
Rome , 5 ' 1 and the altar of Peace. . 

The Moon governs the months ; the worship of the Moon 
on the Aventiue Hill 59 terminates the period of this month. 

Colchis, /Eeles, the king, gave him his daughter, Chalciope, in marriaee, 
and then, to secure possession of the fleece, he put Fliry.vus to death, To 
recover it, the Argonautic expedition, under Jason, was formed. 

57 Hours of day equal."] — Ver. S78. The vernal equinox on the 8th of 
the calends of April, or the 25tli of March. 

59 Health of home.] — Ver. 8S2. 1 Sains,’ * Health,’ was the daughter 

of JEsculapius : her temple was built on the Quirinal hill by.C. Juniut 
Bubulcus. 

55 The A ventinc hill.] — Ver. S84. Servins Tullius built a temple in 
honour of Diana on the Aventiue hill. 


C 
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BOOK THE FOURTH. 


CONTENTS. 

The invocation o£ Venus, Vcr. 1 — 18. The noble origin of ypril 

and his descent from Venus through .Eneas; with the rca_ . - _ on the 
was formerly the second month, 19 — GO. The different opi c f 

origin of the name: the power of Venus, Gl— 132. me 
Venus and Fortuna Virilis ; Venus Verticordia, 133 lv£> num ter, 
of the Scorpion, 163-4. The setting of the Pleiades, and tnc 0 f 

1G5— 178. ' The Megalesia : the mythological history of tne . d( . di . 
the Gods, and her arrival at home from Phrygia, 179— 3/ i- ove r 

cation of the temple to Fortuna Puhlica: the victory ot ' ggg. 

Juba: the setting of Libra and Orion: the rainy season, goo. 

The games of Ceres, and her praises : the rape of Proserpin , 62l _ 

The dedication of the temple to Jupiter Victor, and to Lioe )> g 2 g, 
624. The hailstorms, and the victory of Crcsar at Nlutina, ^ jnsti- 
The festival of the Fordicidia, or sacrifice of the pregnant co - 
tution of that ceremonial hy Numa, 629—672. Augustus P eltn g 
Imperator, 673 — 676- The setting of the Hyades, 6/ • ^faz of 

fire to the foxes, in the Circcnsian games, 679 — 712. I - » V ' ^j, e 
the Lion from the constellation of the Ram to the Bull , / , -;{v and 

Palilia, or festival of Pale3, 721 — 806. The foundation o ‘ j[ereB- 
the death of Remus, 807-862. The Viualia: the alliance or ^ 
tius with Turnus, 863—900. The tniddie of Spring : the SK ?rf_g 0 l. 
Ram ; the showerv season ; and the nsing of the Dog-star, y^ts 
The Robigalia, 905—942. The Floralia ; and the reception o 
into the Palalium, 943 — 954. ^ 

“ Fatoub the poet,”' I said, “thou genial mother of . 
twin loves ;” 2 towards the poet, she turned her counter 

1 Favour the poel.]—Ve r. 1 -2. Gower’s whimsical translation «> 

‘ “ Alme, queen of payring love, assist,” 1 cried : 

To me she straight her chearful eye applied.’ fouidJ. 

1 OJ the twin tones.] — Ver. 1. Cicero mentions three Loves or 
(On the Nature of the Gods, Book iii. c. 23.) the first, the son ^j er£i «. 
and Mercury; the second, of Venus and Mercury; and the third, - and 
Other writers mention two only — the celestial, the son ot JU P s5ff e- 
Venus; and the terrestrial, the son of Nox and Erebus. These 
times distingushed as the honourable and the sensual Loves. 
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“ "What wilt thou of me?” she said. “ Surely thou west but 
just now in the habit of singing of mightier subjects ; 1 * 3 hast 
thou still in thy tender bosom the old wound ? 4 By this time. 
Goddess, I replied, thou hast heard enough of my wound.” 
She smiled, and immediately in that direction the sky was 
without a cloud. " Wounded or whole, have I ever been guilty 
of deserting thy standards ? 5 Thou wast ever the object of 
my purpose, the cause of my toil. Free from all blame, in 
my early years, I have sported in scenes that became my age ; 
now a more extensive range 0 is trodden by my steeds. I sing 
of the festivals with their reasons, as they are extracted from 
the ancient annals, and of the Constellations ns they sink be- 
neath the earth and rise again. I have now arrived at the 
fourth -month, in which of all thou art the most extolled. 
Thou knowest, Yenus, that both the poet and the month are 
devoted to thee.” Influenced by my address, she lightly 
tonclied my temples with a sprig of Cytliencan myrtle,' and 
said, “ Accomplish the work which thou hast undertaken.” 

I was sensible of her power, and suddenly the peculicr 
reasons for the days of remark became evident; Let my 
bark speed onward while thus it may, and while the fa- 
vouring breezes blow. Yet, if any part of my Calendar 
ought to affect thee, it is in April thou findest that by which 
thy attention ought to be detained. This month, through au 

1 Mightier subjects."] — Yer. 3. Namely, (lie preceding books of the 
‘Fasti,’ which treat of more serious subjects than lose, the theme of many 
of his former poems. 

1 The old wound.] — Ver. 4. Alluding to the ‘Amores,’ one of his pre- 
vious compositions, in which he had complained of the pains and disap- 
pointments attendant on love. 

3 Deserting thy standards.] — Yer. 7. This figure is taken from the rigid 
rules of military discipline among the Homans. The poets u ere fond of 
comparing the pains of the lover to the toils of the soldier in active service. 
Gower thu3 translates this and the following line — 

' Or sound or sore, I ne’er forsook thy tent ; 

Thou art my daily task, my ornament.' 

f A riore extensive range.] — Ver. 10. ‘Area.’ This figure is derived 
from the games in the Circus. 

' Cytherwnn myrtle.] — Yer. 15. The myrtle was the favourite plant of 
Venus. Scrrius (on the Georgies of Virgil, Book ii. I. Gl) says, that Venus 
chose this plant because it flourished" near the sea, u hence she Sprung | 
and because it was esteemed for its medicinal qualities in female diseases. 
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illustrious line, descends to thee, and becomes peculi^? 
tliine by tbe nobility, which is thy lot by adoption. * Ju s 
our father, offspring of Ilia, perceive, when he planned ou > 
lengthy year, and himself celebrated his ancestors. An > 
to fierce Mars he gave the first place in the succession, e ? a _.' 
he had been the immediate cause of his being ; so did he 
that Yenus, 6 found in the line of his extraction through ®a 
generations, should have the place of the second month. ^ 
while seeking the origin of his race, and the generation 5 • 
they were traced upwards, he went even as far back as 0 
Gods themselves in the line of his Idndred. Could he be i c 
rant, forsooth, that Dardanus 8 was bom of Electra, the d au =. 
ter of Atlas? And that Electra shared the bed of Jove . 
son was Erictlionius ; from him Tros sprang : he was the a 
of Assaracus, Assaracus of Capys. This last begot Anc •’ 
with whom, Yenus did not disdain to hold, the name of P 31 , 
in common. Hence was bom tineas; his piety, well P r0 J ’ 
bore tbe sacred relics and his father sitting on his shorn 
a second pious charge, through the flames of Troy. At , 
we have arrived at the blessed name of Iiilus, 10 from w „ 
point the Julian house is connected with its Trojan ances or=- 
His son was Postumus, l: who, because he was bom in tbe 


a Venus. "\ — Ver. 27—30. Gower thus renders 'these lines— 

‘ So Venus many ranks before bis mother, 

He mistress made of this next following other; 

And turning o’er Time’s rolls to find the ground 
• Of Ins descent, the gods liis parents found.’ 

1 Dardanus .] — Ver. 31. Dardanus was the son of Jupiter an3E' c ^j 
the daughter of Atlas. He was the founder of Troy, and by w* 
AVioclic, or Batis, he became the father of Ericthonius. Th e P 0 ®" ”j e . 
cccds to recount the ancestry of .Eneas from Dardanus, and then tn 
scent of the Alban kings from .Eneas dorm to Romulus. c ( 

10 JJlesscd name of Zulus.] — Ver. 39. lulus was one of the naro 
Ascanius, the son of /Eneas. ne calls that name ‘felix,’ or ‘blessed, ^ 
was (in a more modem form) tlic family nameof tbe Julii, of which 
./ulius Cntsar was by birth a member; and Augustus, Tiberius, and l,c 
nicus became so by adoption. 

11 Trojan ancestors."] — Ver. -10. ‘Tcucros.’ This name seems to 
been applied to the Trojans almost exclusively by the Latin poets. 1 ~ 
and the older Greek writers never use it: the later ones hut very rar • 

*- J/is son teas Fottvmus j — Ver. 41. Or the passage will admit 0^ 
translation — -Postumus succeeded him for Virgil rays that PostuntiA 
the son of .Eneas ; and Dionysius tells us, that on the death of 
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sylvan shades, -was called Silvias, among the Latian nation. 
And he, 'Latinus, is thy sire; 13 Alba succeeds Latinus, Epytus 
succeeds to thy dignity, 0 Alba. He gave to Capys the re- 
vived name of Troy; 14 .he, too, became thy grnndsire, 0 
Calpetws. And -virile, in succession to lrinr, Tiberinus vras oc- 
cupying the throne of his father, he is said to have been 
drowned in the eddy of the Etrurinn stream. And yet he had 
lived to see Agrippa, his son, and Remulus, 15 his grandson. 

Lavinia, being pregnant, fled into tbe woods through fear of lulus, and 
there produced Postumus, who derived one of his names from liis post- 
humous birth, and liis other name (Sylvius) from his hirth in the woods. 

11 Latinus is thy sire.] — Yer. 43. According to Virgil and other 
writers. Latinus was the son of /Eneas Sylvius, and grandson of Sylvius 
r osthumus ; hence, some writers have concluded that a couplet has been 
lost here. Livy, Dionysius, and Eusebius have also given lists of the 
Alban kings, which differ but little from that here given by Ovid. The 
difference, such as it is, will he seen from a comparison of the following 
lists. 


Livt. 

Dionysius. 

Eusebius. 

Ovin. 

/Eneas. 

/Eneas. 

Aeneas. 

/Eneas. 

Ascanius. 

Ascanius. 

Ascanius. 

, Ascanius. 

Sylvius. 

/Eneas. 

Sylvius. 

/Eneas Sylvius. 

Sylvius. 

/Eneas. 

Sylvins. 

Latinus. 

Latinus Svhdus. 

Latinus. 

■ Latinus. 

Alba. 

Albas Sylvius. 

Alba. 

Alba. 

Atis. 

Capetus Sylvius. 

Sylvius Atliis. 

Epitus. 

Capys. 

Capys Sylvius. 

Capys. 

Capys. 

Capetus. 

Calpetus Sylvius. 

Calpetus. 

Calpetus. 

Tiberinus. 

Tiberinus Sylvius. 

Tiberinus. 

Tiberinus. 

Agrippa. 

Agrippas Sylvius. 

Agrippa. 

Remulus. 

Romulus. 

Alladcs Sylvius. 

Remulus. 

Agrippa. 

Aventinus. 

Aventinus Sylvius. 

Aventinus. 

Aventinus. 

Proca. 

Procas Sylvius. 

Procas. 

Proca. 

Amulius. 

Amulius Sylvius. 

Amulius. 

Numitor. 


Ovid gives a list of the Alhan kings in the fourteenth Book of the Meta, 
roorphoses, 1. COD, where he calls Calpetus, Capetus, and Agrippa by the 
name of Agrota. This line of the Alban kings is unnersally considered by 
historians as a fiction of the later times of the Koraan republic. See 
Niebuhr’s Roman History, i. 202. 

34 Revived name of Troy.] — Vcr. 45. That is, he restored the use of 
a name or epithet that had been in use at Troy. Capys was the name of- 
the father of Anchises, and of one of the companions of -Eneas. /Eneid, 
Book i. 1. 183. 

15 iifmtffHS,] — Yer. 50. He is called by Livy ‘Romulus.’ Eithername 
is a diminutive for ‘Remus,’ or ‘Romus.’ Ovid, in his Metamorphoses, 
Book xiv. 1. G16, represents him ns incurring the vengeance of heaven by 
imitating lightning, and affecting to be a divinity. 
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They say that against Remuius the thunderbolts Here hurled- 
After these came Aventinus, from whom the place and the 
hill, too, derived its name. After him the sovereignty 
passed to Procas ; him Itfumitor followed, the brother of the 
cruel Amulius ; Ilia and Lausus lc were the children of au- 
mitor. Lansus falls by his uncle’s sword ; Ilia is beloved by 
Mars, and produces thee, Quirinus, with Remus, thy twin- 
brother. He ever boasted that his lineage was from Mars and 
Venus, and well did he entitle himself to gain credit for the 
assertion. And, that generations to come might not be igno- 
rant of this, to the Gods of his race he consecrated the months 
in succession. But I conjecture that the month of Venns re- 
ceived its name ‘ April is' from the Greek language; 1 ' 
Goddess obtained her name, ‘Aphrodite,’ from the foam of the 
sea. But you must not wonder that any tiling is called by a 
name from the Grecian tongue ; for the Italian land was the 
Greater Graecia . 15 Evander arrived there with a fleet, manned by 
his fellow countrymen ; Alcides, too, came thither; each of then! 
of Grecian extraction. The Club-hearer, as a stranger fed jn- 
herd on the pasturage of Aventine, and Albula 19 afforded dnnk 


15 Laxtsust] — Ver. 54. The brother of Ilia is called iEgestus by Di° n . " 
siiis, and by Plutarch, Ainitus. He was treacherously slain by Ids unc 
■while hunting. Plutarch says that Numitor did reign for some time 
fore he was deposed by Amulius. . 

17 From the Grech language."] — Ver. Cl. According to Macroum-* 
Romulus called the month Aprilis by that name in honour of "Venus, v n 
•was called hv the Greets ‘Aphrodite,’ from d-?ooj, ‘the foam of m- 
sea.’ Ovid prefers this derivation (in flattery id the Julian house) 
that from ‘aperio,’ ‘to open,’ which has by far the greater probability f 
being the correct etymology. Scaliger would derive the name of 1 I s 
month from ‘aper, ‘a boar/ because tbat animal vras a customary 
(ice at this season. 

The Greater Grercia .]■ — Ver. G4. Commentators have been much i at 
a loss to teU why Italy received tliis name from the Grecian settlers, il« 
is intended to apply to tlie whole of Italv, and not the southern 
which m later times was known as Magna Gracia. Mr. Tlivnne ap? 22 " 
to suggest the tme reason for the name; because, in fact, the Greeks ft« c “ 
Italy a much more spacious country than the limited region which they 
had left. 

1S jllbula.]— Ycr. G8. This was the earlv name of the river Tibet'' 
Gower thus renders this and the following line 

‘ That clubbed pilgrime did his club displav 
On Aventine, and drunk of Albula.’ 
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to a God so mighty. The chief, too, from Neritos 20 came 
thither; the Lestrygoninns attest it , 21 and that shore -which still 
hears the name of Circe . 22 And now were the walls of 
Telegonus 23 erected, and the city of the watery Tibur , 24 which 
Grecian hands had built. Ilalesus ," 1 too, had arrived, driven 
away by the death of the son of Atreus, from whom the Falis- 
can land believes that it received its name . 26 Add Anterior 27 
as well, the adviser of peace at Troy, and, Apulian Daunus, 
thy son-in-law, the grandson of CEncus. 27 * At a later pe- 

20 Neritos.'] — Ver. 69. Servius tells us that this was a mountain of 
Ithaca. Virgil (.Eneid, Book iii. 1. 270) and Pomponius iMela, the 
geographer, seem to consider it as a distinct island in the vicinity of Ithaca. 

21 Attest it.] — Ver. 69. Attest the arrival of Ulysses in Italy; for, being 
a race of cannibals, they caught and devoured some of his companions, as 
we learn in the tenth Book of the Odyssey. They lived in the neighbour- 
hood of Formi®, in Campania. 

22 Name of Circe.] — Ver. 70. Tliis was the promontory of Circamm, 
in Latium, supposed once to have formed the island of ' TEma.’ Circe in- 
habited it. She was the daughter of Helius, or the sun, and Persa, and 
by her magic art changed all intruders upon her island into swine. By 
the aid of Mercury, Ulysses escaped the exercise of her terrific power 
upon himself, and obtained the restoration of his companions, who had 
been transformed by her, to their original form. 

23 Walls of Telegonus.] — Ver. 71. Telegonus was the son of Ulysses 
and Circe. He went to Ithaca to seek his father, and accidentally killed 
him. On his return to Italy, he founded Tusculum, in Latium, north of 
Alba Longa. 

21 Watery Tibur.] — Ver. 71. This was a town of Latium, on the river 
Anio, whence its epithet here, ‘udi,’ * watery.’ It was founded by 
Tiburnus, Catillus, aud Coras, three brothers, who led thither a colony 
from Argos. Its site is now occupied by the town of Tivoli. 

25 Hales us.] — Ver. 73. He is supposed to have been a son of Aga- 
memnon, who conspired with Clytemnestra to slay his father, after whose 
murder he fled to Italy, where he founded the town of Falisd, and intro- 
duced the worship of Juno. 

26 Received its name.] — Ver. 74. F and H were sounded by the 
ancient Digamma, and were therefore confused in sound. According to 
Cicero and Quintilian, S was changed into R in many instances. 

27 Antcnor.] — Ver. 75. Antenor, according to Homer, always advo- 
cated peaceful measures in the Trojan councils. The Greeks are said to 
have permitted him to leave Troy with a colony of the Heneti from Asia 
Minor, on which he came into Italy, and founded Pataviuin, now Padua. 
By the Heneti, or Vcncti, the city of Venice is supposed to have been 
founded. 

27 * Grandson of GSnrus.] — Ver. 75. Diomedes, the grandson of 
CEncus, king of Aitolia, on his return from Troy, being driven from 
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riody 3 and after Antenor, did tineas bring his Gods from the 
flames of Troy to our regions. Solymus from Phrygian Ida was 
one of his companions, from whom the city of Sulmo derive* 
its name. Cold Sulmo, 23 Germanicns, my native place ! Ah- 
wretched me ! How distant is it from the Scythian soil • 
Shall I then, so far? 30 — but suppress thy complaints, mfAIuse; 
sacred subjects must not be sung to a desponding lyre, 1® 
what point will not envy proceed ? There are some, 0 1 enus,' 
who would rob thee of the honour of a month, and who be- 
grudge it thee. For, because the spring at that time is opening 
every thing, and the contracted ruggedness of the frost i» 
yielding, and the prolific earth is teeming, they say that Apm 
is so called from the aperient season ; that month, which 
Yenus, having laid her hand upon it, claims as her own- She 


his own country hv the infidelity and intrigues of his wife, came - 
Apulia, married the daughter of Daunns, the king, and founded Argynp^ 
or Argi, in that country. 

- s At a later period.] — Ver. 77. jEneas did not arrive in ItaJ; V, 
after the other settlers that have teen mentioned. According to * jr r 
his wanderings lasted seven years. . 

05 Cold Sulmo.] — Ver. 81. Solymus was the reputed founder 
Sulmo, the birth-place of Ovid, which was a small town of the PebiBU 
between Aquila and Venafrum. The country' of the Peligni was r®ar*-- 
able for its coldness, as is attested by Horace, Odes, Book iii- Ode IPi * — 
Tliere is something very affecting in the repetition by the exiled po* 1 
the name of his dear Sulmo, his reminding Germanicus that it was r-> 
native place, and hus allusion to the immense distance that then separate 
him from it. 

Shall I then, to far 7] — Ver. 83. The poet suddenly checks hiinsw 
in his complaints. This is a very graceful instance of the ticrure Ap 0 -'- 0- 
pesis ; he appears as if about to say, • Shall I, then, he allowed, so *“ 
from my native Sulmo, to draw my last breath?" orto that effect. 

71 O Perms.] — Ver. 86. The expressions here used are obviously ta- 
ploy ed to flatter the ambition of the Julian farailv to be recorded as 
descendants of Venus. Macrobins tells us that both Aphrodite and 1 era' 

were names unknown to Home under the kings; and" it is very probas t 

tha. the name of Venus was introduced at a much later period. Somcp-" 
lologists have supposed her to have been a Srnaa goddess, worship?** . 
under the name of Benoth as well as Astarte ; a'nd in the hooks of the 0 ? 
Testament we more than once find mention made of a place called Sacco-*** 
Benoth, which is supposed to mean ‘the tents of Veriu=.’ as being- 
haps, the cs pedal seat of her worship. If this eomccture is well poas* 4 
the probability is that the Homans received -the name of Venus eitue 
through their intercourse with Cartilage, which was a Phoenician colony, cr 
that it arrived at Borne by the way of Greece and Sicilv. 
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indeed most worthily holds sway over the whole circle of the 
year ; she owns a sovereignty inferior to that of no Deity. 
She rules the heaven, the earth, and the waves that gave her 
birth ; and by the power of her embraces she holds sway over 
every kind. She it was who created all the Gods ; ’twonld be 
a tedious task to enumerate them ; she furnished the primary 
causes for the plants and the trees. She it was that brought 
together the untaught minds of men, and instructed them to 
unite, each one with his mate. What is it hut alluring delights 
that creates the whole race of the birds of the air? If gentle 
love is away, then do the flocks refuse to pair. With another 
male the furious ram fights with his horn, but the forehead of 
his beloved ewe 32 he is careful not to hurt. The bull, at 
whom all the pastures and all the wood tremble, follows 
the heifer, divested of his fierceness. The same influence pre- 
serves whatever it is that has life beneath the wide ocean, and 
it fills the waters with fishes innumerable. It was she that first 
divested man of his savage habits of life ; from her were de- 
rived the arts of dress, and the careful attention to the person. 
The lover is said at first to have cliaunted his serenade at the 
closed doors of his mistress throughout the livelong night that 
was denied to him ; then, it was an effort of oratory to prevail 
upon the cruel maid, and each man was eloquent, he pleading 
for himself his own cause. By means of her were a thousand 
arts first touched upon, and through the desire of pleasing, 
many things were discovered, which before lay concealed. 
Can any one be found to dare to deprive this Goddess of the 
privilege of giving her name to the second month Far from 
me be such madness. What ? Is it only because she is every 
where powerful, and honoured by many a temple, that the 
Goddess has a peculiar claim to honour in our city ? 0, man 

of Rome, it was in defence of thy ancestral Troy that Yenus 
was wielding arms, when, mangled by the spear 34 on her 

33 Beloved ewe.] — Ver. 101-2. Gower thus renders these two lines — 

‘ The surly ram will with a ram knock horns ; 

But yet to hurt his lovely ewe lie scorns.’ 

33 Second montft.] — Ver. 115. That is to say, the second month in the 
original vear of Romulus. 

s * Afanglcd by the spear.}— -Ver. 120. Namely, in the comhaf between 
Diomcdcs and dineas, where she interfered in favour of her son. — Iliad, 
Book iii. 1. 535. 
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tender wrist, she lamented aloud. By tlie decision, too, of a 
Trojan she overcame two of the daughters of heaven . 15 Ah ! 
would that the defeated Goddess had failed to remember 
this ! And doubtles*, she wa= called the daughter-in-law of 
As=arncu% that, in fact, in future times the great Ctesar 
might hare ancestors sprung from the line of lulus, her de- 
trend an L And no season was there more becoming for 
Venus than the spring ; in spring the earth is beauteous; in 
spring the soil i« unbound : then does the herbage raise its 
head, having hurst the ground ; then from the swelling bark 
does the shoot pu«h fortli the bud ; and the lovely Venus i° 
deserving of the lovely season, and, as is her wont* she is in 
close conjunction with her own dear Mars. In spring she bids 
the curved ships 5 ' - to go on their way along the deep that gave 
her birth, and no longer to dread the blustering of the winter. 

Properly, ye Lotion matrons and ye maidens, do ye wor- 
ship the gothic'", raid ye who are without the fillets 15 and 
the gunneut with lengthened train. Untie the golden neck- 
laces from her neck of marble; remove her jewels: the Gorl- 
dci® mii't he laved all over. 5 * UcMore her golden necklaces” 
to her neck when dried : then must other flowers, then must 
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n fresh ro°c bp given fo bcr. You tromni, loo, she bids to bnthc, 
wearing chaplet* of tlio green myrtle ; ami why she does so, 
learn now, for a cause exists. All naked, she was drying her 
dripping tresses on the sea-shore ; the Satyrs, a wanton set, be- 
held the goddess. She perceived it, and concealed her person 
by nn intervening myrtle tree ; she was saved by so doing, and 
she desires yon to commemorate Me rircunntnncr. 

Learn now, why ye oiler tin* incetwe to Fortuna Yirilis 
in that place which is nil moist with the application of 
warm water. That place beholds you all with your gar- 
ments fat'd aside, and every imperfection of your naked 
person is exposed. To conceal these, and to hide them from 
your husbands, does Fortuna Yirilis engage ; and this she 
tines, if requested so to do, with the offering of a little frankin- 
cense. And he not reluctant to take the poppy bruised with 
the snow-white milk, and the honey * 1 trickling from the 
squeezed combs. When first Yentis was led home by her 
eager husband, she drank of this; from that time she was a 
wife. With suppliant words appease her; under her protec- 
tion abide both beauty, t/outf morals, and fair fame. Rome 
had, in lapse of time, degenerated from the virtue of its an- 
cestors; then, men of the olden time, did vc consult the 
Cutmean She commanded a temple to he erect- 

° Fortuna Firilit.] — Vcr. 1 1ft. Plutarch, in one instance, says that a 
temple was crcctcil to the Goddess, Male Fortune, (or rather, Fortune of 
the Males), by Aneus Marti us ; in another place lie refers the building 
of it to Servius Tullius, in which statement lie is supported by Dionysius. 
The temple contained n wooden statue of Servius Tullius. Gower thus 
renders this and the next line — 

'.Male Fortune, pleas'd with hut a little spice, 

Hides from your husbands all deformities.’ 

It must he remembered tlint Fortuna Virilis was not a God, but a Goddess, 
to whom were entrusted the fortunes of the male sex. 

41 Ami the. hoary.] — Vcr. 102. A drink made of milk, honey, and 
bruised poppies, was ghen to the bride on the day of her nuptials, ns we 
ore informed by Pliny, Nat. Hist. Hook xix. q. 8. It was called ‘cocctum.’ 

The Cumiran i'ibul. ] — Vcr. 158. Sibylla is a name given by the 
ancient renters to several mysterious personages of antiquity ; Pliny 
incntions three, Plato one, ./Elian four, and Varro ten. The Sibyl nlludcd 
to in the text, and mentioned in the third Book, 1. 031, with reference to 
her great age, resided at Cuniic, in Italy. Erytlirca was her name, though 
she is sometimes called llerophile, Daphne, Deipliobe, Manfo, &c. Apollo 
granted bcr a life to equal in the years of its duration the grains con- 
tained in a handful of sand. Forgetting to add to tier request the enjoy- 
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ed” to Venus: this being duly performed on tlxat occasion, Venus 
obtained the name of “ Verticordia ” from the change of the 
heart. Ever do thou, most beauteous Goddess, look upon the 
descendants of .Eneas with pleased aspect, and do thou protect 
so many of thy daughters-in-law. 

"Whilst I am speaking, the Scorpion, formidable for the sting 
of his elevated tail, plnnges headlong ' 44 into the green wares. 

When the night shall have passed away, and the sky shall 
first begin to blush, and the birds, touched by the dewdrops, 
shall complain; and the traveller shall now throw aside his half- 
consumed torch after watching out the night, and the swain 
shall proceed to his wonted toil ; then do the Pleiades begin u 

tneni of health and strength, decrepitude and infirmity became her lot as 
her years advanced. When .'Eneas requested her aid in his descent to the 
infernal regions, seven hundred years of her life had elapsed. There 
was another Sibyl of Cumtca, in .Eolia, who is represented as being 
a different personage from the former. One of the Sibyls offered Tar- 
cuinins Priscus, or, a c some say. Snperbus, nine hoots for a sum of money ; 
on being twice refused, she each time burned three, and the ting then 
purchased the remaining three for the original price. Pliny (Mat. Hist. 
Boot triii. c. 13) savs there were but three boots originally, of which she 
burned two. They were carefully preserved in the Capitob'nm, in a stone 
chest, deposited in a vault underground. They were supposed to shadow 
forth the destinies of Rome, and were consulted on great emergencies : 
two men, called the ‘Duumviri Sacrorum,’ were appointed for that especial 
purpose. 

To be erccled-l — Ver. 159. In the year a.v.c. 639, in the con- 
sulship of Acilius Balbus and Porcius Cato, Elvia, the maiden daughter 
ofElvius, a man of equestrian rant, was struck with lightning while 
on horseback, returning with her father to Apulia from the plays at 
Rome. Her clothes were torn, her tongue forced out. and the trappings 
of the horse wrenched from his body. On this, the augurs declared that 
the occurrence portended infamy to the knights and the Vestals of Rome. 
A female slate gave information that ./Emilia, Licinia, and Martin. three 
Vestals, were carrying on an intrigue with some of the Equites. By the 
direction of the Sibvllme hooks, two Greeks ar.d two Gauls were buried 
alive to propitiate some foreign deities, and a statue was erected to Venus 
Verticordia, * the changer of hearts,’ that she might turn the hearts of the 
females from iniquity. Sulpida, the wife of Fuivius Flaccos, was selected, 
by reason of the pnrity of her character, to dedicate the statue. 

Phtnget hradlongj . — Ver. 164. The cosmical setting of the constel- 
lation Scorpio on the calends of April. 

45 The Pleiades b°gm?. — Ver. 169. The heliacal settins of the Pleiades 
on the fourth day of the nones of April. They were the daughters of 
Atlas, who was said to support the world on his shoulders ; and, as in their 
setting, the weight of the heavens was supposed to be decreased, they were 
said thereby to case his shoulders of a part of his burden 
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to relieve tlic Ghtnihlers of their father Atlas ; Ilf PlrituUi, 
which art* wont to lit* railed town, but which really arc hut 
six in number. Hither tt is hec;tu«e hit six ol‘ them rnme 
into the embraces of the Gods ; for they my that ft te rope, 
shnred the hed of Mar* ; llsdcyonc, that of Neptune ; ntid yott, 
beautiful Celmno, Main, Hledm. and Tnygcte, tiiat of Jupiter. 
M crape, the seventh, was married to n mortal, to thee, 0 
Si*yphm*.* ! She repents o/' thh. mul in solitude lies cuncetded, 
through shame of what she did. Or it it, because lllcctra 
could not endure to liHik on the ruins of Troy, 41 and placed 
her hand before her eyes. 

Three times let the heavens roll round on their revolving 
axle; three times let Titan yoke and unyoke his steeds. Forth- 
with the llerecynthian flute* 1 shall blow, together with the 
crooked horn, and the festival of the Ida nn mother shall take 
place. Her vttmteh print* shall walk in procession, and shall 
in-nt the hollow tambourines, and the cymbals, struck by the 
cymbals, shall send forth their tinklings. She herself shall 
he home, seated on the effeminate shoulders of her companions, 0 
curried with loud bowlings through the middle of the streets. 
The theatre is resounding, and the games are now summoning 

SiVyjiti/f.] — Vcr. 175. He was the son of /Kolas, and tlie founder 
of Corinth. Me was notorious for his robberies and frauds, and was con- 
demned to roll a stone up n bill in the infernal regions, which, soon as it 
reached the summit, rolling down a train, caused a nes cr-ending toil. 

- '■ The mint of Troy .] — Vcr. 177. She was the mother of Dardarws, 
the first of the Trojan kings, and hence is supposed to have felt interest in 
the fate of Troy. 

*' lterecyr.thmn .flute."] — Vcr. 1S1. llrrccynthia was a Mountain in 
Phrygia, sacred to Cjhcle, whence the present epithet. Midas is said to 
have invented the tlutc or pipe here mentioned, which was expanded into 
a curve all round at the end, for the purpose of emitting a deeper sound. 
The body of the pipe was usually of box-wood, or of Libyan lotus wood. 
The end was made of brass or horn. The sacred rites of Cybclewerc 
pcrlormcd on Mount Ida, in Phrygia. 

15 Her companions.] — X'er. 185. ‘ Comitum’ is properly used here, as 

the Goddess was carried by a Phrygian man and woman through the 
streets. The other names of Cvbele, besides ‘the Mother,’ or ‘Parent of 
the Gods,’ were Ops, Rhea, Magna Mater, (or ‘the Great Mother,’) and 
Dindymene. It would appear that Rhea was originally a Grecian deity . 
Ops, an Italian Goddess, and Cybclc, n Phrygian divinity, which in time 
became amalgamated into one object of worship. 

!0 The theatre is resounding .] — Vcr. 1S7. On the occasion of the 
Mcgalesian games, plays were performed in the theatre. The day was 
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us ; attend tlie spectacle, Quirites, and let the litigious courts 
he rid of their strife. I wish to ask many a question : but 
the noise of the clashing brass quite frightens me, and the 
curved lotos pipe with its terrific sound. Send, Gybelean 
Goddess, thy grand-daughters, 61 skilled in learning, of whom I 
may inquire what I wish to know. She hears my prayer, and 
desires them to be present at my request. “ Disclose to me, 
mindful of her command, ye daughters of Helicon, why the 
great Goddess takes pleasure in a perpetual noise?” Thus I 
spoke. Thus Erato answered me (the month of Cytherea fell , 
to her lot, because she bears the name of tender Love 12 ), 
“This oracular answer was returned to Saturn. ‘Lest of 
kings, by thy son slialt thou be hurled from thy sovereignty.’ ” 
He, fearing his own offspring, devours each of them as each 
is born, and keeps them, thus swallowed, 53 in his entrails. 
Often did Rhea complain, so often pregnant, and never yet a 
mother ; and she grieved at her own fruitfulness. .Tupiter was 
born ; antiquity obtains credit ns a witness of importance ; 
hesitate before questioning the received belief. A stone con- 
cealed in a garment lay swallowed in tlie throat of the God ; 


'nefastus,' or one on which no work was allowed to be done, which will 
account for the reference to the Forums. Goner's translation of this and 
the preceding lines is very quaint — 

‘Thrice more let heaven on constant axles course, 

Let Sol thrice harness ami knock off his horse. 

Then straight the Phrygian hornpipe doth resound; 

The Id.Tan granddame's feast is now renown’d. 

Her eunuchs marching heat their tahrets hollow ; 

From hrasse knock'd hrasse a noise a noise doth follow. 

She, carry’d on her servant’s neck, in pride 

About the streets is vrhooted to, and cri’il. 

Resort, ye nobles ; scenes and shews do call : 

Now in the court be there no suits at all.’ 

51 Thy y-sr.'i-dauyhtrrs.'] — Vcr. 191. The Muses were tbc daughter! 
of Jupiter; and Cvbe’.e, being identified with Rhea, tlie wife of Chronos, 
or Saturn, and tbc mother of Jupiter, they would be her grandchildren. 
Tlie Goddess derived her name from Mount Cybelc, in Phrygia. 

:: N'ome of tender Aorr.l — Ver, 190. Tlie name of Erato comes from 
the Greek word fptac. 1 love.’ 

i: T/.vs uraffotrrd.] — Vcr. 199.200. Gower's most comical translation 
U to tbc following effect — 

' lie, fearing this, devoureth every child 
As it came forth, and in his g — ts it killed.' 
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thus by the Destinies was the father doomed to be deceived. 
And now the lofty heights of Ida are resounding with the tink- 
lings, that the babe may cry M in safety with his infant voice. 
Some, with clubs are healing the shields, some, are rattling 
the empty helmets ; in this work are engaged the Curetes 
and the Corybantes . 55 The truth was concealed from the 
father ; and, as an imitation of what was done in the olden 
time, the attendants of the Goddess still bent the brass and the 
hoarse sounding hides. Cymbals they strike in place of the 
helmets, tambourines for the shields ; the pipe, just as it did 
formerly, yielded its Phrygian notes . 58 She had ended ; I be- 
gan, “ Why, to her, does the fierce race of the lions' afford for 
the bent yoke their manes, not used to that duty?” I had 
ended ; she then began, “ Their savage nature is supposed to 
have been tamed by her : this by her chariot has she attested.” 
“ But why is her head adorned with a crown of turrets ? "Was 
it she that gave their towers to the earliest cities ?” She nodded 
assent. “ Whence arose,” said I, “ the madness in her priests 
of mutilating their own members?” Soon as I was silent, the 
.maid of Pieria began to speak. “ Attis, a Phrygian boy, re- 
markable for his beauty, in the woods attached the turret- 
crowned Goddess to him by the ties of a pure love. Him she 
desned to be devoted to herself, to be the keeper of her tem- 
ples ; and she said, ‘ See that thou always keep thyself in 
chastity.’ He pledged his faith to her commands, and said, 

‘ If I prove false, may that passion by which I commit the 
sin be my last.’ He sins, and in his jjnssion for the Nymph 

51 The babe may cry.} — Ver. 207 — 212. Gower’s translation is — 

* Long had a tinkling rang in Ida tall, 

That so the infant might in safety brail. 

The Corybantes and Curetes, some 
On ringing helmets, some on bucklers drum. 

The child’s conceal'd. In signe of this, therefore, 

Her followers make tlicir brasse and parchments rore/ 

35 The Corybantes.'] — Ver. 210. The Curetes were those who, accord- 
ing to the legend, danced the Pyrrhic dance, which was performed in 
armour around the cradle of Jupiter. They were also called ‘Dactyli.’ 
The Corybantes were the priests of Cybele, and were said to have been 
three in number, Damnamcneus, Acmon, and Selmo. 

56 Phrygian notes.] — Ver. 214. The Phrygian measure was that used 
in the musical part of religious ceremonies, and was invented by Marsyas, 
a Phrygian. We are told by Aristotle that it was deficient in modulation. 
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Sagaritis lie ceases to lie tliat which lie was before; on this 
account the wrath of the Goddess exacts vengeance. She de- 
stroys the Nymph by means of wounds inflicted upon a tree ; 
she dies ; that tree formed the destiny of the Naiad. He is 
furious ; and believing that the ceiling of his chamber is 
falling, he takes to flight, and in his course reaches the 
heights of Dindymus. And at one moment he screams out, 
‘ Away with those torches!’ at another, c Away with the 
scourges!’ Ofttimeslie declares that the Goddesses of Palrestc ' 3 
are nigh at hand. He mangled his body, too, with a sharp 
stone, and liis long hair was dragged in the foul dust. His 
cry was, * Such are my deserts : with my blood I am paying 
the deserved penalty ; perish those which in me have been 
the sinning parts ! perish they!’ again said he. He emascu- 
lated himself, and in a moment no traces of manhood were left 
to him. His madness became a precedent, and the effeminate 
priests still mutilate themselves as they toss their hair.” In 
such words, by the eloquent lips of the Aonian Muse, was the 
cause revealed to me of the madness about which I had made 
this inquiry. " Guide of my task, tell me this also, I pray; 
whence was she brought, when she Jirst arrived here ; or was 
she always in our City?” “The Mother,” said she, “was ever 
attached to Dindymus, and Cybele, and Ida, pleasant with its 
fountains, and the realms of Ilium. "When iEneas was earn- 
ing Troy to the fields of Italy, the Goddess was on the point 
of following the ships with their sacred freights. But she had 
perceived, that not as yet was her Divinity invited to Latium 
by the Destinies, and she bad stopped in her native abodes. 
Afterwards, when Home, powerful in her resources, beheld five 
centuries pass over, and raised her head aloft from the con- 
quest of the world, the priest examined the words of destiny 
in the Eubcean prophecies. They say that on examination 
there were found these words : * The Mother is far away ; I 
command thee, man of Borne, that thou fetch hither the 
Mother ; when she comes she must be received by the hand 
of chastity.’ The senate is perplexed by the obscure terms 
of the mysterious oracle as to who the parent is that is away, 

!! Gcdiitit! cf Pclrtsie. j — V er. 23G. From the mention of the torches 
?.r.3 -whips it is clear that the Furies are meant. They had a temple in 
Epirus, cf which Palmste was one of the principal cities. 
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or in wliat spot she must be sought. Promt-’’ is consulted, 
and lie answers, " Send for the Mother of the Gods; she is 
to be found on the heights of Ida.” Men of noble rank 0 are 
sent on the mission. Attains was then swaying the sceptre or 
Phrygia; lie refuses their request * 1 to the men of Ausonia. 
Of miracles will I sing ; the earth shook with a prolonged 
murmuring, and thus did the Goddess speak from her shrines: 
“ I myself desired to he sent for. Let there lie no de- 
lay; send me away, thus willing to depart. Pome is a 
place worthy to lie the retreat of every Divinity.” He, 
struck with terror at the sound, said, “ Depart ; thou wilt 
still he ours ; Home traces her ancestry to Phrygian fore- 
fathers.” Forthwith, axes without number are felling the 
forests of pine, the same which JEnea. r, the pious Phrygian, 
had made use of in his (light. A thousand hands unite hi 
the toil ; and the hollow hark, ornamented with enamelled 
colours,'-' bears the Mother of the inhabitants of heaven. She 
is carried in ncrfect safetv over the waters of her son Kent ear. 
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and she reaches the long straits of the sister of Piiryxus ; w 
she passes the destructive Rkactean Sea, the shore of Sigceum, 
Tenedos, and the ancient realms of Eetion. The Cyclades 
receive lier, Lesbos being left behind, and the spot when the 
tide breaks on the shallows of Carystum. She passes, too, 
over the Icarian Sea, where Icarus lost his wings that fell off, 
and he thereby gave a name to that extensive tract of water. 
Then she leaves Crete on her left, on her right, the waters of 
Pelops ; and she comes to Cythera, sacred to Venus. Hence 
she enters the Trinacrian Sea , 04 in which Brontes, Steropes, and 
Acmonides , 55 are wont to dip the steel when at a white heat : 
she sails over the sea of Africa, and beholds, over the oars, on 
the left side, the realms of Sardinia ; and note she makes 
Ausonia. She had arrived at Ostia, where the river Tiber 
empties itself by its two mouths into the deep, and flows in a 
space of greater extent. All those of the Equestrian order, and 
the dignified Senate, intermingled with those of Plebeian rank, 
come to meet her at the mouths of the Etrurian river. Then 
go forth together both mothers and daughters, and brides 
newly become daughters-in-law, and those who tend the sacred 
altars in the virgin state. The men weary their labour- 
ing arms with the rope tightly stretched ; scarcely does the 
stranger bark make way against the stream. Long time had 
the land been parched ; the drought had burnt up the grass. 
The keel, overpowered by the burden of the freight, rests on 

63 Sister of Phryxus.'] — Ver. 278. IIcllc, wlio gave name to the 
Hellespont. The places here mentioned in succession are, the Hellespont, 
the Rhoetcan Sea washing Rhcetcum and Sigamm, towns of Troy; Tenedos, 
an island within sight of Troy, famous for its earthenware ; Thebes, near 
Adramyttium. the residence of Eetion, the father of Andromache ; the 
Cyclades and Lesbos, Islands of the Aegean Sea, near Delos ; Caristus, in 
Euboea, opposite the isle of Andros ; the Icarian Sea, near Samos, into 
which Icarus fell, when soaring on his wings with his father Daidalus : 
the isle of Crete, now Candia ; the coast of the Peloponnesus ; the isle of 
Cythera, on the coast of Laconia ; the Sicilian Sea ; the coast of Africa ; 
the island of Sardinia. 

61 The Trinacrian Sea.] — Ver. 287. Trinncriawas the Grecian name of 
Sicily, from its three comers or promontories Pachynus, Pelorus, and Lily- 
bamm. ./Etna, its volcano, was sacred to Vulcan, and its eruptions were 
supposed to be caused by the Cyclops working at the forge. 

r " Acmonides.'} — Ver. 288. Virgil calls him Pyracmon. Brontes is 
from |3poi-ri7, ‘ thunder;’ Steropes from ertp6crrj,'‘ lightning";’ and Ac- 
monides from Ttcfiwv, ‘ an anviL’ 
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the shoal covered with mud. "Whoever assists at the Work is 
labouring even beyond his strength, and by the sound of his 
voice' -1 gives aid in keeping time to the power of his arms. 
The vessel settles there just like an island, immoveable in the 
midst of the ocean. Claudia Quinta traced her descent from 
the noble Clausus ; C7 and her beauty was not inferior to her 
noble birth. Chaste, in truth, was she ; but she had not the 
credit of being so ; unjust slander had done her an injury, and 
she was charged on a false accusation. Her style of dress, w 
and her liming appeared in public with her hair fancifully 
adorned, together with the readiness of her replies to the 
austerity of old age,' 3 had done her this injury. Her mind, 
conscious of her integrity, laughed to scorn the falsehoods of 
report ; but wa arc, all of us, a set too ready to believe ill. 
After she hae stepped forwnrd from the train of the chaste 
matrons, she took up with her hands some pure water of the 
stream, and thrice did she sprinkle her head, and thrice did 
she raise her hands to the heavens. Those who behold her, 
think A.at she is deprived of her senses. And now, with 
bending Knee, she fixes her looks on the image of the Goddess, 
and with her hair all dishevelled' 0 she utters these words. 

By the sound of his voice. ] — Ver. 302. This seems to have been, 
and still is, a habit peculiar to sailors of all ages and all countries. Mar- 
tial calls the word given to the rowers by the ‘ pausarius,’ or 1 horta- 
tor’ (the ‘timekeeper’), ‘celeusma,’ ‘the command,’ from the Greek 
Ks\dno, ‘to order,’ Strabo tells us, that it was dangerous f or ves- 
sels, when laden, to pass the’ bar of the Tiber, and that they usually dis- 
charged or lightened their cargo at the mouth. 

07 The noble Clausus.'}— Ver. 305. Atta (or Attus) Clausus migrated 
from Regillura, a Sabine town, to Rome, where his family was received 
into the number of the patricians, five years after the expulsion of the 
Tarqiiins ; and Attus himself was called Appius Claudius. The Claudia 
here mentioned was the grand-daughter of Appius Claudius Ca;cns. 
ca Her style of dress.} — Ver. 309-10. Gower’s translation is, 

‘ Her hahits brave, and music so delicious, 

And spruce attire, did make her more suspicious.’ 

The austerity of old aye.} — Ver. 310. Perhaps she had been taken 
to task for her gaiety by her seniors, and had told them to mind their own 
business, which did not improve their opinion of her. 

70 Hair all dishevelled.}— Ver. 3IS. Ornaments were not permitted to 
he worn during the performance of religious ceremonies. Our churches 
at the present day bear no testimony to the continued observance of this 
regulation. 

I, 2 
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“ Genial Goddess, thou fruitful parent of the Gods, receive 
these the prayers of thy supplicant on tills express stipulation. 
My chastity is impugned. If thou condemnest me, I will 
confess that I have deserved it. "With my death I vyill pay 
the penalty, if convicted, a Goddess being my judge. But if 
guilt is far from me, thou wilt give by the event a pledge of 
my innocence, and, chaste thyself, thou wilt follow my chaste 
hands.” She said, and with a slight effort she drew the rope. 
That which I tell of is wondrous ; but it is still testified by 
the representations of our stage. 71 The Goddess is moved ; 
she follows her guide, and, by following, bestows on her her 
testimony of approbation. A shout, the sign of exultation, 
rises to the sky. They come to the bending of the river ; the 
ancients call that place Ostia/ 3 on the Tiber, from which point 
it takes its course to the left. Night had come ; they tie the 
cable to the trunk of an oak, and after a repast they consign 
their bodies to gentle slumber. The morning had now come ; 
they loosen the cable from the trunk of the oak, hut first they 
offer frankincense on an altar which they had erected ; before 
the poop of the vessel , crowned with flowers, they sacrifice a 
heifer, without spot, that had neither home the yoke nor been 
coupled with the hull. There is a spot where the rapid Almo 
flows into the Tiber, and the lesser stream loses its name in 
that of the greater. There does the hoary priest, in his purple 
vestments, lave the lady Goddess and her sacred utensils in the 
waters of the Almo. 73 His attendants raise on high the howl, 
the maddening pipe is blown, andtbeir effeminate hands strike 
the tiffhtened hides 71 of the oxen. Claudia walks in front, the 
most distinguished by the joyousness of her countenance, with 

71 Our stage.'] — Vcr. 326. Probably this was one of the stock sub- 
jects of the scenic representation.'’ in the theatre, on the occasion of the 
Mcgalesian games. 

Ostia.] — Vcr. 330. This would seem to be the name of the spot 
where the river divided itself, at some distance from the sea, and not the 
town of Ostia at its mouth, which was founded by Ancus Martins, and was 
celebrated for its salt-pans — ‘ salinm Ostienses.’ 

73 The waters of the Almo.] — Vcr. 34 0. It was the yearly custom to 
wash both the image of the Goddess, and her chariot, in the waters of the 
Almo. 

'* The tightened hides.] — Ver. 341-2. Gower’s translation is, 

‘ Her followers hollow. Furious pipes resound ; 

And velome fhumpt t* her eunuch’s hands redound.’ 
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difficulty now at last believed to be chaste on the testimony of 
a Goddess. She herself, seated in a car, is earned through the 
Capeninn gate ; ' 5 the yoked oxen are strewed with flowers 
newly plucked. Nasica" 0 receives her; though at that time the 
builder of her temple, lie has not always continued so. Augus- 
tus has now that character ; formerly Metellus was its builder.” 
Here Erato stopped. She paused, io see if I should make 
further inquiries. “ Tell me,” said 1, “ why the Goddess col- 
lects a contribution 77 in a few worthless coins ?” “ Because,” 
said she, “ the people contributed tlie brass, of which Metellus 
formed the shrine ; thence is still extant the custom of giving 
the trifling coin.” I inquired why people at that time in par- 
ticular frequent the banquets, giving them, each in bis turn, 75 
and spontaneously attend the feasts which are duly proclaimed? 
“ Because,” said she, “ as with good omen did Berecynthia 
change her abode, so by change of place do they seek for a 
similar omen.” I had intended io ash why the Megalesian 

75 The Capcnian g a/e.] — Vcr. 345. The Porta Cnpena opened out on 
the Appian Way. The Mercian aqueduct passed over it. 

■“ jydsieaJ — Vcr. 347. The sacred image was entrusted to P. Corne- 
lius Scipio Kasica, (the son of Cncins Scipio who had been slain in Spain,; 
as being flic most worthy citizen. He received her at first into bis own 
house, and afterwards she was placed in the temple of Victory, on the 
Palatine hill. Her temple was contracted for by' Scipio, hut was not dedi- 
cated till thiiteen years afterwards, when stage-plays were first acted at 
the .Megalesian games, though both had been introduced into the city be- 
fore that period. Livy says that the temple was lniilt by the Censors M. 
Livius and C. Claudius. The latter being the father of the virgin Claudia, 
Burmann suggests that the reading of the line is, ‘ Tcmpli pater extitit 
auctor,’ * Her father founded the temple.’ Metellus afterwards repaired 
it, and Augustus rebuilt it when destroyed by fire. 

77 Collects a contribution.'} — Vcr. 351. During the festival, while the 
image was being carried through the city, a Phrygian man and woman 
collected alms in small coins, to defray the expenses of the worship of the 
Deity. These persons, from this practice, were called by the Greeks 
inirpayiiprai, signifying 'collectors for the mother.’ The poet seems 
to he mistaken in his statement of the reason for the collection. 

73 Each in his mm.] — Ver. 353. It was usual at the Megalesia for 
the principal families to give mutual entertainments, which were duly- 
proclaimed, ‘indicta,’ and their friends attended without any special invi- 
tation, and then gave banquets in return. This was called ‘mutitarc,’ ‘to 
give and take.’ The poet very lamely- accounts for the custom and the 
origin of the word, by- saying that the Goddess at that season * changed,' 
‘nutahat,’ her abode.' 
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were the first games 70 m our city, when the Goddess, for she 
perceived it, 'said, “ It was she that gave hirth to the Gods. 
The others gave way to their parent ; and their Mother has 
the first place in the honour that has been given to them.” 
“ "Why, then,” said I, “ do we call those Galli, who have muti- 
lated themselves ; inasmuch as the Gallic region is at so great 
a distance from Phrygia.” She said, “ Between the green 
Gybele and the lofty Celscnse 50 there flows a stream with mad- 
dening waters, Gallus by name. The person who drinks of 
it goes mad ; depart ye afar thence, you who have a wish for 
a sound mind ; the person who drinks of it goes mad.” n 
“ Does it not seem a shame,” said I, “ to place the salad made 
of herbs*- on the table of the lady Goddess ? Or doc-s there 
exist some peculiar cause for it ?” “ The ancients,” she re- 

plied, “ are said to have used hut simple milk, and such 
herbs as the earth spontaneously produced. The white cheese 
is mixed up with the bruised herbs, that the ancient Goddess 
in them may recognize the ancient diet.” 

"When the next Pallantias 83 shall have shone, the stars having 
retreated from the sky, and the moon shall have unyoked her 
snow-white steeds, that person who shall then say, “ Once, on 


" 5 The Jirsl garnet."] — Ver. 307-8. Govrcr’s version is — 

‘ Wliy, then, are her games Mcgalesia, 

By Home kept first i To this my Muse did say.’ 

> ' 1 The loft’j GV&tnc.j — Ver. 3G2. This was the name of a mountain 
and town of Phrygia. near Monnt Cybcle, and onCe the chief place of that 
country. The river Mscander rose on its summit, and the Marsvas in its 
neighbourhood. Pliny, in his Katural History (book xxxi. c. 2), says, 
that the waters of the river Gallus were good for persons afflicted with 
stone, hut that taken in excess they produced madness. 

61 Goes mad.] — Ver. 3C5-8. Gower thus translates these lines: — 

‘ It causes madnesse: fly it all in sadnesse, 

That love your wits : The water worketh madnesse. 

Upon her table 'tis, said I, in season, 

To set herb puddings : Is there any reason V 

t - The salad made of herbs. 3 — Ver. 3C7. ‘Moretum.’ This mess, if • 
it can be called a salad, was a mixture of garlic, parsley, rue, coriander, 
onions, cheese, oil and vinegar. Virgil composed a poem under this name, 
in praise of the mixture. 

M PallarJiat.] — Ver. 373. Aurora is so called from being the eocstn 
cf Pallas, v. ho was one of the Titans. 
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this day, was Public Fortune 3 ' installed on the hill of Quivimis,” 
n ill be speaking the truth. 

The third day, I remember, was appointed for the games. 
But as I was a spectator, an old man who sat near me, said, 
“This was the day on which Caesnr, in the Libyan regions, 
crushed the traitorous arms of the courageous Juba . 35 Caesar 
was my general ; under him it is my boast to have served as a 
Tribune ; he was the commander in my time of active ser- 
vice. By war have I obtained the distinction of this seat, by 
peace hast tliou, sc being invested with office in the number of 
the twice five men.” About to continue the conversation, we 
were separated by a sudden shower . 37 The vibrating Balance 
was urging downwards the waters of the sky. But before the 
last day puts an end to the shows, the sword-girt Orion shall 
be plunged into the deep. 

When the next dawn shall have looked upon victorious 
Borne, and the stars, put to flight, shall have given place to the 

61 Public Fortune.'} — Vcr. 37G. The temple to ‘Public Fori line,’ or the 
4 Fortune of the State,’ was vowed a.c.c. 3 19, by the consul Scinpronius, 
on tlic eve of a battle with Hannibal. 

65 The traitorous Juba.} — Vcr. 3S0. After the defeat of Poiupey at 
Pharsalia, Cato and Scipio fieri to Juba in Nunu'dia for assistance. Cmsar 
defeated them with immense slaughter. From his native character as a 
Xumidian, the poet calls him ‘periidus;’ or, perhaps, because lie resisted 
Cmsar in his career of conquest. Being defeated at Thapsus, he killed 
himself, which act, being one highly approved of in the Roman code of 
morals, would entitle him to the epithet ‘ magnanimus.’ 

E5 By peace hast thou.} — Vcr. 3S3. Thcie were fourteen rows in the 
theatre set apart for tlic Equestrian order, in which the poet might, as a 
member of that order, have taken his seat. It seems doubtful if the Tri- 
bune could have claimed a seat there. -But, as a public officer, or rather 
an officer of the Roman army, he was silting near Ovid, who uas then 
filling the office of a Decemvir, on a seat most probably reserved for per- 
sons bearing office. The Decemviri were appointed by Augustus to assem- 
ble the judges, and generally to inspect the management of the courts of 
Jaw. 

£ " A smhlcn shower.} — Ver. 3S5. The awning over the theatres was 
only fitted to modify the heat of the rays of the sun, but was not adapted 
to give shelter against rain. On siich occasions the people generally took 
refuge in the porticoes till the rain was over. The latter part of the 
speech of the old Tribune is thus translated by Gower: — 

‘ I served a Tribune under Cmsar’s bannrr, 

Lord of my actions ; which I count my honour. 

My warfare me, this place thy gown gave thee ; 

Both raised to the ‘‘office of Decemviri." ’ 
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Sim, ilic Circus will be thronged with the procr.-.d olt' , am] llir 
multitude nf the Gods; mid tin- first pakr, jdi.-.l: be contended for 
by steeds t!mt rival flit wind* in speed. Thc.-c arc- the game., 
of Ctre.s ; there is no need of any ovplnnrifion >•[ tin ir origin ; 
of tbemsc-lu-s both thr cflice ami the merits of the GodtU-Pf arc 
plain to Lr perceived. To the fir.it mortal;., the gri’.'-n pr.vs 
which tlic earth yielded without the urgent demand of any 
one, was in the place nf the harvest. At one time did they 
pluck the grass from the green roil ; at rut other time the tree- 
top, with its tender foliage, was tlieir repast. Afterwards, the 
acorn was produced; well was it with them, how that the 
acorn was discot ered ; and the hard oak fumi-hc-d n s umptuoiH 
supply, Ceres was the iir-t to change the ncom for a more 
nutritious food, by inviting mankind to r. belttr kind of diet. 
She it was who compelled the bull-- to bend their necks to the 
yoke; then for the lir.-t time did the upturned earth pee the 
light of the pun. Brass became valuable ; the inrt«« of iron 
still lay hid; alas', would that it had ever remained con- 
cealed. Ceres takes delight in peace ; and do you, ye hus- 
bandmen, pray that pence may be everlasting, and that our 
Prince may be immortal. Ye may ofTer to the Goddess the 
spelt and the tribute of the crackling grain of rail, and the 
doves of frankincense, upon her ancient hearths ; and if ye 
shall be without frankincense, then ret fire to the unctuous 
torches. Little offering* are pleading to the good Ceres, if they 
are only pure. Ye aproned attendants of the priests, remove 
the knives afar from the ox — the ox may plough — sacrifice 
rather the idle swine. A neck that is fitted by nature for the 
yoke ought not to be smitten by the axe ; let him live rather, 
and many a time maylic labour on the hard foil. This oppor- 
tunity now calls upon me to tell of the rape of the Virgin. 
The greater part of the story you will rccal to your memory ; 
on a few points you will require to be informed. The Trinac. 

w Thronycd uith the procession.'] — ■Vcr. 391. On the first day of the 
Lndi Ccrcalc', there was a ‘ pompa' or procession, from the Capitol, 
through the l’orum, to the Circus Maximus. The officers of state preceded, 
followed hr the men of age for military service oa foot and horseback. 
Then followed the chariots with four, and two horses, and then those with 
hut one horse ; musicians and dancers followed, ami the procession closed 
with the images of numerous Goils carried cither in chariots or on men's 
shoulders. The palm-branch v. as given to the conquerors iti the games a - . 1 
the token and prize of victory. 
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rian land juts out into the vast ocean with three rocks, deriving 
its name from, the position of the spot. It is a habitation 
delightful to Ceres : there possesses she many a city, among 
which is the fruitfhl Henna/ 3 with its well-tilled soil. Cold 
Arethusa had invited the matrons of the inhabitants of heaven ; 
the yellow-haired Goddess, too, had come to the sacred ban- 
quet.- Her daughter, attended as she was by the damsels, her 
constant companions, was wandering with bare foot along 
her own meadows. There was a spot at the bottom of a shady 
vole, watered by the plenteous spray of the stream that falls 
from a height. There were as many tints there as nature 
possesses, and the ground was beauteous, decked with flowers 
of diversified hue. Soon as she beheld this she said, “ Come, 
my companions, and together with me fill your bosoms with 
the flowers.” The worthless prize delights their girlish minds ; 
and, in their earnestness, the toil is not felt. One is filling 
baskets woven of the pliant osier, another one is loading her 
lap, another the bosom of her dress loosened for the purpose. 
One is gathering marygolds, to another the beds of violets are 
an object of search; another, with her nail, is cropping the 
blossom of the poppy. Some thou engagest, 0 hyacinth, 90 some 

Fruitful Henna.] — Ver. 422. This town, called also Enna, was. 
from its central situation, called the ‘ navel’ of Sicily. It had a sacred 
grove and a temple. Sicily was of proverbial fertility, whence it was con- 
sidered the chosen abode of Ceres. She had a temple there, founded by 
Gelon, of Syracuse, containing two images of the divinity, one in marble, 
the other in brass. Ovid relates this Eton- at some length in the fifth 
Book of the Metamorphoses. Arethusa was the nymph of a fountain at 
Syracuse, and is said by some of the poets to have been privy to Pluto’s 
designs against Proserpine. Homer gives Nysa, in Caria, as the scene of 
her abduction, other authors, Attica, Arcadia, or Crete. Gower’s transla- 
lation of the 419th and 420th lines will oblige us to give a rather Hiber- 
nian twang to the end of the first line — 

* A land with three rocks crowds into the sea, 

From its triangle called Trinacria.’ 

M Hyacinth.] — Ver. 439. Hyacinthus, a beauteous youth, Iiavingheer. 
accidentally slain by Apollo, was changed by the God info a hyacinth, 
which, according to the exuberant fancy of the poets, hears in its flowers 
the impress of the letters ’At, ’At, expressive, in the Greek language, of 
• alas ! alas ! ’ uttered hv Apollo in his grief. The same Cower is said to - 
have sprung from the blood of Ajax when he killed liimself, bearing the 
above letters, expressive either of grief, or as denoting the first two letters 
of the name of Ajax, 'Arar. 
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thou dctainest, 0 amaranth; some choose the thyme, some the 
rosemary, and some the melilote ; many a rose is gathered, 
and many a nameless flower is there. She herself is pluck - 
:ng the delicate crocuses and the white lilies. In her eager- 
ness to gather them, the distance is gradually increased, and 
hy chance none of her companions follow their mistress, 
Her uncle espies her, and having seen her, in haste he bears her 
away, and on his azure-coloured steed carries her to liis own 
realms. She indeed cries aloud, “Alas! my dearest mother ! 
I am being carried away !” and with her own hand she rends her 
garments in' despair. Meantime, a way is opened 01 to Pluto ; 
for his steeds, unused to it, ean scarcely endure the light of 
day. But the company of htfr companions, their baskets 
being heaped with flowers, cry aloud, “ Come, Persephone, to 
tliy presents.” When thus called on, she returns not an 
answer; they fill the mountains with their wailings, and 
with sorrowing hand heat their naked bosoms. Ceres was 
amazed at the lamentation ; she had just come to Henna, and 
straightway she exclaimed, “Woe is me! my daughter, where 
art thou 1” In distraction she is hurried along, just as we 
arc wont to hear that the Thracian Bacchanals, 0 '- in their 
raving, go with their hair all dishevelled. As lows the mother 
when lier calf has been tom from her udder, and she seeks for 
her offspring throughout the wood, even so does the God- 
dess ; she restrains not her wailing, and is swiftly borne on her 
course ; and she begins it from thy plains, O Henna. She 
finds the marks of the virgin’s foot leading thence, and sees 
where the ground has been imprinted with the well-known 
pressure. Perhaps that would have been the last day of her 
wanderings, had not the swine confused the traces which she 
had discovered. And now in her course she passes the people 
of Leontium and the streams of Amenamis, and thy banks, 
grassy Acis. She passes, too, Cyane, and the spring of the 


51 A «• ay it opened , j — Vcr. ■! 19. According to Cicero, the descent war 
through a lalre near the city of Svrscu'c; but he sags that the God had 
awended through a vast cavern near Henna 
(1 Bocclar.als.J — Vcr. -I j?. Thev arc cabcd * Mamadcs/ from the 
•Greek. ftairopai, ‘to rave in madness/ as their frantic gestures formed pan 
of their worship. Gower thus translates this and the preceding line,— 

4 About she harrier, in a dead detraction, 
hike shrews of Bacchus in their frantic action.’ 
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gently flowing Anapus, and thee, 0 Gcla, notto he approached 
by reason of thy eddies. She had now left behind Ortvgin, 
and Megara, and Pantngias, and the spot where the ocean 
receives the waters of Symcethiis, and the caves of the Cyclops, 
burned up by the forges which had been erected there, and 
the place which has the name of the curved sickle, and Hi- 
mem, and Didyme, and Agrigentum, and Tanromemts, and 
Mela, the joyful pasture of the sacred oxen. 53 Hence she 
goes to Cnmerinn, and Thapsos, and the glens of the Helorus, 
and the spot where Eryx, ever exposed, lies open to the breeze 
of the Zephyr. And now had she visited the mountain of 
Pelorus, and Lilybrcum, and Pnchynus, the three headlands 
of her island. Wherever she comes, she fdls every 7 place with 
her pitiable complaints, just as when the bird is bewailing her 
lost Itys. In turns, she exclaims at one time, “Persephone !” 
at another, “My daughter!” and, in alternate cries, she calls 
on her by either appellation. But neither did Persephone 
hear Ceres, nor the daughter her mother ; and, in their turn, 
•each appellation fell dead on her ear. And if Ceres saw a 
shepherd or any one tilling the fields, this was her one speech, 
“Has any girl passed this way?” And now the world has 
but one hue, and all things are enwrapped in darkness ; even 
the watchful' dogs have now ceased their barking. The lofty 
iEtna lies on the face of the gigantic Typhosus, with whose 
blazes, emitted by his pantings, the ground is on fire. Then 
■she lights two pines for a torch : from this circumstance, even 
to this day 7 , the torch is used in the sacred rites of Ceres. 
There is a cave, rough with the erected piles of the excavated 
pumice-stone, a place to be approached neither by' man nor 
hy' wild beast. As soon as she arrives thither, she joins the 
harnessed dragons to her car, and, untouched by the waters, 
she traverses the waves of the ocean. She escapes the Syrtes. 
and thee, 0 Zanchean Charybdis, 51 and you, dogs of the daughter 

06 The sacred oxen.] — Yer. 470-G. Gower thus renders these lines, — 

• Then Himere, Didvm, Agrigentum, and 
Tauromenus : thence to Mela’s Holy-ox-land.’ 

The curved siclde is mentioned a lew lines above, in allusion to the old 
•name of Messina, which was Zand?, meaning, in ‘ the Sicilian language, 
■•a siclde,’ from a fancied resemblance to that implement in the form of 
the spot. 

* Charybdis .] — Yer. 49!) This was a violent and dangerous whirlpool 
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of iSisuSj monsters boding shipwreck, and the Adriatic, ex- 
tending far and vide, and Corinth, situate on tiro seas ; and 
thus she arrives at thy harbours, land of Attica. Here, for the 
first time, immersed in sorrow, she took rest on a cold rock, — 
that rock even to the present day, the people of Cecrops call the 
Kock of Sorrow. 5 ’ Unshaken in her purpose, 'she remained 
unsheltered from the weather for many a day, exposing her- 
self to the rays of the moon and the drenching shower. Each 
place has its own destiny; where now is Eleusis of Ceres, is 
said to have been the farm of the old man Celeus. sr He was 
carrying home acorns and blackberries shaken down from the 
bramble thickets, and dry logs for the hearth, to he lighted 
there. His little daughter was driving homeward two goats 
from the crag, and his infant son was lying sick in the cradle. 
“ Mother,” says the damsel, (the Goddess was moved, at the 
name of mother,) “ what art thou doing, thv * unattended, in 
these lonely hills?” The old man, too, stops, though heavy 
is his burden, and begs of her to ccme under the Toof of his 
cottage, humble though it be. She declines: she had as- 
sumed the form of an old woman, and had confined her locks 
with a turban. When he has renewed his invitation, she then 
replies, “Unharmed mayst thou be, and a parent mayst 
thou ever remain. My daughter has been taken away from 

in the straits of Messina. Scylla was another whirlpool in its neighbour- 
hood. Scylla, the daughter of Pborcus and Chretheis, was "beloved by 
Glaucus ; Circe, in a fit of jealousy, poisoned the stream in which sbn 
bathed, on which she became transformed into a monster begirt with barb- 
ing dogs, and, casting herself into the sea, she was changed into a roe’s 
surrounded with a howling whirlpool. The poet here confounds her wit!: 
Scylla, the daughter of litres, ling of Crete, who betrayed her father to 
Minos, by cutting off his loch of purple "hair, on which Hs safety depended. 
The places previously mentioned are ail towns, mountains, or rivers of 
ancient Sicily. 

a The Rock of Sarrat r.j — Ter. 504. This rod:, on which the Goddess 
first; seated herself on her arrival in Greece, was called ajiXacros —ire", 

‘ the rod: of mourning.’ 

Eleusis. 1 — T er. 507. Eleusis was a maritime town of Attica, on the 
western side of the Cephisus. It was so named from ’XAartrt j, * an arrival,’ 
because Ceres arrived there on her first entrance into Greece. Her worship, 
attended with the secret and far-famed Eleusinian mysteries, prevailed there. 

57 CtleutA — Ter. 503. Insteadof being a poor old can, as here repre- 
rented, Homer and other writers represent him as being the lung of 
Eleusis, which, in fact, had been built by O gyres 400 years before this 
Period. 
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me. Alas ! how much happier is thy lot than mine !” She 
spoke, and a crystal drop, like a tear (for the Gods do not 
shed tears/’) fell upon her bosom made warm thereby. Kind 
in disposition, the damsel and her aged father vied in weeping 
with her, and these were the words of the good old man, 
"I pray that thy lost daughter whom thou art seeking 
may return safe to thee ; but arise, and do not despise the 
shelter of my humble cottage.” To him the Goddess an- 
swered, "Lead on, thou knowest the art of persuading me 
and so saying, she arises from the rock and follows after the 
old man. Ilcr guide tells his companion how that his son is 
ill and enjoys no repose, hut is kept awake by Iris malady. 
As she is about to enter the humble abode, she gathers the 
soporiferous poppy from the soil of the field. While she is 
gathering it, she is said to have tasted it with forgetful palate, 
and thoughtlessly to have broken her lengthened fast. In- 
asmuch as she put an cud to her fasting in the beginning of 
the night, those who are initiated” choose the time of the 
stars appearing as the hour for breaking their fast. When 
she enters the threshold she secs all tilings pervaded by mourn- 
ing : there was now no hope of recover}- in the child. Having 
saluted- the mother, (her name was Melanin),) she deigns to 
touch the mouth of the boy with her own. His paleness of 
colour departs, and sudden vigour waxes strong in his body — 
such a degree of strength was it that passed from the celestial 
lips. The whole house is joyful, that is to say, the father, 
the mother, and the daughter ; these three formed the whole 
household. Presently they serve up the repast, curds dis- 
solved in milk, and apples, and the golden honey in its fresh 
combs. The genial Ceres fasts, and gives to thee, 0 boy, 
poppies, the promoters of sleep, to be drunk infused in warm 
milk. ’Twus midnight, and there was new the stillness of tran- 
quil slumber; she raised Triptolemus 1 in her lap, and thrice 

93 Vo not shed fears.] — Vcr. 521. As the Gods did not live on mortal 
food, hut on ambrosia and nectar, nor shed Mood when wounded, hut a 
peculiar fluid, called ‘ Ichor,’ it is not surprising that they did not secrete 
tears similar to those of mortals. 

53 Those teho- arc initiated."} — Vcr. 63C. ' Jlystrc.’. Those who were 

initiated in * the Eleusinian mysteries’ fasted until the evening, in imitation, 
it was supposed, of the conduct of Ceres on the present occasion. 

1 Triptolemus.] — Ver. 550. In the Homeric poem, which has come 
down to us on this subject, the son of Celcus is called Demoplioon, while 
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•with her hand did she stroke him, three verses did she utter, 
verses not to he repeated hy mortal voice ; and on the hearth 
she covered the body of the boy with the live embers, that the 
fire might purge away that burden, mortality, the common lot 
of man. The mother, unwisely affectionate, is roused from 
her slumbers, and distracted, she cries out, “ 'What art thou 
doing?” and snatches his limbs from tbe fire. To whom, the 
Goddess said, “While in intention thou art not, yet in fact 
thou hast proved a cruel ‘parent ; by tbe fears of a mother are 
my gifts rendered worthless. Mortal, indeed, shall he now 
remain, but yet he shall be the first to plough, and to sow, 
and to hear away the rewards of his labour from the ground 
that he has tilled.” Ceres thus speaks, and as she goes forth, 
she carries a cloud that envelopes her, and non: she betakes her- 
self to her dragon steeds ,° and is borne on her winged chariot. 
She leaves behind her the unsheltered Sunium, and Piraeus"" 
secure with its winding harbour, and tbe coast which is situate 
on its right side. Thence she enters on the -cEgean sea, in 
which she beholds all the Cyclades, and she passes over the 
destructive Ionian and the Iearian sea ; through the cities 
of Asia she seelcs the long Hellespont, and soaring on high, 
she wends her varied way through different spots. Por now 
she is looking down upon the Arabs that collect the frank- 
■ incense, and now, upon the Indians; afterwards, the Libyan 
lands, then Meroe, and then the land of Drought 3 is beneath 

Apollodorus represents Triptolemus as the elder son. Ovid represents the 
facts recited as being the occurrences of a single night. Other writers 
represent Ceres as nightly homing out the gross and mortal parts of the 
child, and hy day restoring the loss, hy rubbing in ambrosia, until inter- 
rupted hy the mother, when she gave up her intention Of conferring immor- 
tality, hut committed to him the guardianship of her mysteries, with a 
promise of immortal fame. 

2 Her drayon steeds.] — Yer. 501-2. Gower thus writes these lines — 

* Thus forth she goes, and with a cloud attended. 

Her winged-dragon mounted coach ascended.’ 

-* Sunium and Pirctus.'] — Yer. 5G3. The former was a promontory 
of Attica ; the latter was the sea-port of Athens, consisting of three natural 
inlets, Pirteos, properly so called, Cantharon. and Zea. 

2 'The land uf Drought.] — Vcr. 570. This was Althiopia. Meroe was 
an island of that country, formed by the Yile. Josephus says that its ori- 
ginal name was Saha, but that Cambyses called it Meroe, after his wife or 
sister who died there. As Mr. Thynne justly remarks, Ovid does not 
observe any topographical order, hut characterises the wildness of the 
Goddess hy the fact of her rushing indiscriminately from*p!acc to place. 
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her. And no\r she reaches the Hesperian streams, the 
Rhine, the Rhone, and the Po, and thee, 0 Tiber, destined to 
be the parent of a mighty stream. Whither am I borne? 
’twere an unlimited task to’ tell the lands that she rendered 
over — no spot in the world was left unvisited by Ceres. She 
wanders, too, along the sky, and she addresses those Constel- 
lations nearest to the icy Pole, that arc exempt from immersion 
in the watery ocean. “ Stars of Parrhasia, for ye are able to 
know all things, since never do ye set beneath the billows of 
the sea, discover my daughter Persephone to her wretched 
mother.” She had thus snid; and thus to ’her did Ilelice* 
reply : “ The night is free from blame ; question tire Sun about 
the stealing of the damsel, who far and wide beholds what is 
done in the light of the day.” The Sun, being visited, says, 

*' Labour not in vain ; she whom thou art seeking, now the 
bride of the brother of Jove, is the mistress of the third em- 
pire.” Long having complained to herself, she thus addressed 
the Thunderer, and deep were the traces of grief on her coun- 
tenance. “ If thou bearest in mind by whom Persephone 
was born to me, she ought to have an cq uni share of thy 
regard. Having wandered over the whole world, the law- 
lessness of the deed alone is discovered by me ; the ravislier 
still holds the reward of his crime. But neither is Persephone 
deserving of a ravislier for her husband, nor should a son-in- 
law have been provided for tlice and me after such a fashion 
as this. What greater misfortune could I have endured, as a 
captive, had Gygcs 4 5 been victorious, than I have now borne, 
wliilc thou art holding the sceptre of heaven. But let him have 
carried her away with impunity, and let me bear these things 
unavenged; only let him restore her, and let him make 
amends for his former deeds by his recent ones.” Jupiter 
mollifies her, and excuses the act on the plea of passion, 
aud says, “He is not a son-in-law for us to he ashamed 
of. I myself am not of more noble birth ; my realm is situate 
in the heavens ; one of my brothers sways the waters ; another 
the vacant realms of Chaos. But if perchance tliy resolution 

4 JJc/tce.] — Vcr. 5S0. The Constellation of the Greater Bear; see 
Book iii. vcr. 10S. Parrhasia was one of the names of Arcadia. 

J Gijffcs.2 — Vcr. 593. He was one of the hundred-handed giants who 
waned with Jupiter for the dominion of the heavens, being the brother 
of llriarcus. 
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piled up there. Tilings which. are white are befitting Ceres : 
on the feast of Ceres put on white garments ; at this season 
the wearing of woollen robes of dark colour is not allowed. 

Jupiter, surnamed Victor, s takes to himself the Ides of April ; 
on this day was a temple dedicated to him. On this day, too, 
if I mistake not, did Liberty, most worthy of our race, begin 
to possess her own mansions. 

On the following day, do thou, sailor, repair to safe har- 
bours ; a gale, mingled with hail, will come from the west. 
In good truth, be this as it may, it is the fact, that cn 
this day, in such a storm, did Ctesar and his troops conquer 
the arms of the enemy at Mutina . 5 When now the third 
day of the Ides of the month of Venus shall have dawned, 
perform the sacrifice with a cow thnt is pregnant. A 
cow, that is bearing and with young, is called “torda , 510 from 
“fero,” [to bear]; from this word, too, it is believed that 
the foetus derives its name. Now are the cattle pregnant; 
the earth is teeming with the seed; to the pregnant earth a 
pregnant victim is offered. Some are slain in the Cajnfot, the 
heights of Jove. The court-houses 11 receive thrice ten heifers, 
and become wet, besprinkled with the streams of blood, hu 
when the attendants of the priests have snatched the cah es 
from the womb, and have consigned the entrails, when cut out, 
to the smoking altars, she who is by birth the oldest ot e 


s Hc/or.]— Ver. 621. In a war with the Sainnites, a.u.c. 457, Q. 
Fabius Maximus vowed to erect a temple to Jupiter Victor. The emp 
of Liberty was dedicated on Mount Aventinc, in the second Funic w , 
by the father of the Gracchi. It was repaired a.u.c. 559, by the Censors, 
and rebuilt by Asinius Pollio, in the reign of Augustus. To this las circum 
stance the poet seems here to refer. . . . 

5 iUufma.l — Ver. 627. The battle of Mutina was fougnt ngamst 
Antony by the Consuls Hirtius and Pansa, and the propraetor Oc an . 
(afterwards Augustus Caesar), a.u.c. 710, and ended in the 
Antony. The two Consuls died of their wounds, and Augu 
thereby enabled to appropriate the glory of the victory to tuna • 
poet, in liis flattery, would seem to imply that the hails 
Augustus’s own special brewing for the occasion. _ Pont ii 

>° Is called ‘forda.’] — Ver. 630. Varro, on Fustic Mirth”*- 
c. 5, calls this word * liorda,’ and the festival ‘ Hordicidia, o ,, r,g_ 
originating in the dignmraa, the II and the F of the anci 

tokened convertible sounds. . , - 

11 The court-houses.'] — Ver. 635. ‘ Curia. • .The siujP 1 . house ’ of 

for the plural. One cow was sacrificed in the curia, or ’ 

each of the thirty ‘ curia. 
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Yeztal Tirgins bums the calves with fire, that, on the festival cf 
Pales, those ashes may purify the people. TThsn fauna was 
king, the crops not repaying the labour expended on then'- the 
wishes of the disappointed husbandman remained tmgrattSeo. 
For, at one time, the year eras suffering from drought through 
the cold northern blasts, at another time the soil became too 
luxuriant from constant showers. Often did the com disap- 
point the owner, while in the ruing blade, and the barren wild 
oat stood on the soil choked up tr ith it. The cattle, /«, 
before their time, used to yield immature births, and oft did 
the lamb, at its yeaning, prore the death of the e~e. There 
stood an ancient grove, which had for many a year remained, 
inviolate by the axe, left as sacred to the IfenaJinn deity. He 
used to give responses in the still v nisrhi~ to the soul "hen at 
rest ; here does the Kins If tuna offer two sheen in sacrifice. 
The first is offered to Faunas, the next to gentle Sleep : its 
fleece of each is spread upon the hard ground. Twice is his 
unshorn head sprinkled with water of the fountain; twice 
does he wreathe his temples with the heechen bough. The 
joys of lore are forbidden ; it is not allowed to place animal 
food on the table, and no ring is left troon the finger. Clad 
in a coarse garment, he places the fresh, fieeces upon_ ha 
person, haring worshipped the Deity in an address in the form 
prescribed. In the meantime the uiuht comes, her gen- 
tie brow crowned with the poppy, and, with her, escorts the 
shadowy dreams. Faunas comes, and with his hard foot 
pressing the fieeces of the sheep, he utters such words as 
these from, the riant ride of the couch z~ “ O Icing, thou must 
appease the earth by the sacrifice of two cows ; let the death 
of one yield two lives to the sacrifice.” His rest is broken by 
terror; Uoma ponders orer his vision. ar.d refects within 
himself on these dark savings and the hidden, injunctions- 
His wife, to the grove most dear, relieves him in his per- 
plexity, and says, “Thou art asked for the entrails of a preg- 
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nnnt row. ' The entrails of a pregnant cow are offered, a 
\ vnr more lnippy ruMies. nntl the earth and the cattle bring 
lorth their increase. This day, too, did Yenus once com- 
mand to prv-'S on its course with greater haste, and downwards 
•she urged the steeds of the heavens ; that, ruth the Utmost 
speed, on the following dny, Mieee-s in war might confer the 
title of empire" on the young Augustus. 

Hut now, when tin* fourth light-hearing tiny looks hack on 
the hy-gone Ides, on this night do the I hades visit Doris. 15 

V hen the third moon shall have dawned, after the departure 
of the llymles, the Cirrus shall receive the steeds started from 
the goal. 15 I must tench the reason why the she-foxes let go, 
have their tails burning with fire-brands 17 fastened to them. 
Cold was the land at Carscoli, 1 '' and not fit for the production 
of the olive, hut a soil naturally fertile in corn, lly this way, 
was 1 journeying to (he In ml of the Pcligut, the country of my 
birth, small, hut ever watered hv the constant rains. I en- 
tered the well-known abode of an old friend of mine ; Phcebus 

u The title of cmj’fe.} — Vcr. 070 Oa the JOili of the Calends of 
Ma\, a.c.c. 721, Augustas Ca-sir was first saluted 1>\ the senate with the 
title of * linperntor,’ on account of liis \ ictorics. This honour, according 
to Tacitus and Dio Ca'Siie, was conferred on him twenty-one times. It 
appears to lusr hecn distinguished from the word ‘jmperntor,’ signifjing 
‘ emperor,’ In being placed after the name of the person, whereas the title 
of the emperor was placed before il. The nearest English translation of 
the word seems to base been * successful leader.’ 

15 Honda t rut Jforn.J — Vrr. 67th On the 15th of the Calends of 
May, the Ilvndes sit ncronjchally. Iloris was the daughter of Oeeanus, 
the wife of Nereiis, and the mother of the Nereides; her name is here 
used to signify * the sea.’ 

,e The struts started ft am the nont ] — Vcr. CSO. ‘ Caiccrc partitos.’ 
llu- * career’ was the place where the horns stood, with a cord stretched 
1 1 fore them, on the dropping of which they started. * I’artitus’ means 
literally 'divided,' that is ‘from (lie course,' hv the cord just mentioned. 

Mtimintt u ith fire-brands ] — Ycr. G81-2. Gower thus renders these 
lines, — 

1 Here let one tell, why foxes on the rails 
Jltm loose with lirc-lmhs at their hacks and tails.’ 

w Carseoh.1 — Vcr. CS't. This was a town of the iEqui, situate near the 
river Anio. Ovid seems to relate a custom that prevailed at Home, and which 
had been borrowed from a rustic ceremony at Carscoli, of which he here 
narrates the origin. The reader cannot fail to call to mind how the idea 
of doing mischief to his enemies by a similar contrivance came to the 
timid of the unfortunate hut wrong-headed Nazarite, Samson. 
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had already taken the yoke from off his exhausted steeds. 1 ’ 
lie was wont to tell me many other things, and this story aa 
well, by which my present work might be furnished with in - 
formation. “In this plain/’ said he, pointing to the plain, 
“a frugal peasant woman, with her hardy husband, used to 
own a little bit of land. He used to work it himself, whether 
there was occasion for the use of the plough, or the curved 
sickle, or the spade. She sometimes used to sweep out the 
cottage supported on the buttress/" and sometimes used to 
set the eggs to be hatched by the plumage of the parent bird ; 
or now she is collecting the green mallows, or the white mush- 
room, or makes warm their humble hearth with the cheer- 
ful fire. And yet she finch time and employs her arms at the 
web constantly plied by her, and thereby, she prepares a defence 
against the menaces of the winter. She had a son, sportive in 
the dawn of life ; he had added two years to two ‘lustra.’ 
He catches a fox in a sloping corner at the end of the willow 
grove : she had carried off many a bird from their poultry 
yard.- 1 He wraps the captive in stubble and hay, and sets fire 
to her ; she escapes from his hands, as he is applying the fire. 
Wherever she flies, she sets in a blaze the fields, at that time 
clothed with the harvest; the breeze gave strength to the 
all-consuming flames. The occurrence has tony since passed 
away: the recollection of it still remains; for, even to this day, 
does the law of Carscoli forbid a she-fox when caught to be 
suffered to live ; and that this tribe may atone for their fault, 
they are set on fire on the festival of Ceres, and perish in the 

,s Iite exhausted steeds. — Ter. G87-8. Govrer’s translation is carious, — 
‘ Into an old acquaintance-house I turned, 

Just as Sol’s concb-liorsc bad their day’s task journeyed.' ' 

Does he mean to say that his old acquaintance and 'Sol's coach-horse' had 
journeyed together, or that the bouse and the coach-horse had travelled in 
company ? It is not clear why he limits the sun to one horse on this day. 

M On the buttress.] — Vcr. G95. ' Tibicmc.’ This was a prop or 

buttress placed at the side of a house to prevent it from falling. It 
evidently implies here the decayed and humble nature of the building. 

. Their poultry-yard .] — Ver. 704. ‘Cohortis.’ Cato tells us that the 
cohors was round, and, from what Varro says, it appears to have been 
covered over. On Rustic Affairs, Book iii., c. 3, s. G. — ‘There were two 
(* cohortos, ' or) receptacles for poultry ; one level with the ground, where 
cocks and hens were fed ; the other aloft, in which pigeons inhabited 
turrets or the tops of a house.’ Perhaps the turrets andkhc house were 
mimic 'ones, such as may be seen at the present day in -fancifully built 
dovecotes. 
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very manner in which tlie one that I have mentioned destroyed 
the standing corn. 

When next the' saffron-coloured mother of Memnon shall 
have come, upon her rosy-coloured steeds, to visit the broad 
earth, then passes away the light of the sun from the leader 
of the wool-bearing flock, him who betrayed Helle. As he de- 
parts, a larger animal oft used as a victim, is at hand. Whe- 
ther it be a cow or a bull it is not easy to know ; the fore 
parts appear, the hinder parts are concealed. But whether 
this Constellation is a bull or whether a cow, against the will 
of Juno ,' 23 it enjoys the reward of love. 

The night has passed away, and morning dawns. I am 
called to the Palilia ; 2 ' and I am not called in vain, if genial 
Pales favours me. Genial Pales, do thou favour the poet who 
celebrates thy shepherd rites ; if with pious attention I describe 
thy festival. Many a time, in truth, have I carried in my full 
hand the ashes of the calf and the bean stalks, the holy pur- 
gatives. Often, in truth, have I leaped over the fires placed in 
three rows, and the dripping bough of laurel 25 has flung the 

33 A larger animal.] — Vcr. 710. As Sir. Keightley justly observes, 
this is a bad periphrasis, as being very awkwardly worded. He saj s. 
that now the sun leaves the Constellation of the Bam, but enters that of 
a larger animal, in common use as a victim, namely, the Bull. 

33 Against the will of Juno.] — Vcr. 720. Whether it was the bull 
which carried off Europa, or the cow into which Io had been changed, it 
was, by reason of the infidelity of Jupiter, equally an object of aversion to 
Juno. The fore part only of this Constellation is represented in the signs 
of the Zodiac when depicted, 

21 The Palilia.] — Ver. 721. On the 11th of the calends of May, the 
anniversary of the foundation of the city, the festival of Pales, the God- 
dess of the shepherds, was held. Some writers considered Pales as being 
originally a male deity, the servant and bailiff of Jupiter. The festival is 
also by some authors called ‘ Parilia,’ as being from ‘ pario,’ ‘ to bring 
forth.’ 

33 Bough of laurel.] — Vcr. 728. The olive, laurel, rosemary, or pine, 
were usually employed to disperse the lustral water. Gower thus trans- 
lates this and the three preceding lines, — 

‘ I oft calves’ ashes and bean-straws have held, 

With hurtl'd purgations in a hand well fill'd ; 

Oft ore the bone-fires have I fane three hops, 

And dew’d myself with holy-water-drops.’ 

These rites doubtlessly originated in the universally receiveil notion of the 
purifying power of fire. Dionysius says, that while building the city 
Romulus bad fires kindled, and made his people jump tlirougl: them for 
the purposes of expiation. 
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sprinkled waters. Lo ! the Goddess has been moved, and she 
grants success to my undertaking. My bark leaves the dock, 
my sails now have favoring breezes. Proceed, you multi- 
tude, and take the fumigation from the Vestal altar — Vesta 
will grant it ; by the gift of Vesta you will be cleansed. The 
blood of a horse 10 will be the fumigation, and the ashes of a 
calf ; and the third ingredient will be the stripped stalk of the 
hard bean. Shepherd, purify the full sheep at the beginning 
of twilight; let the water first sprinkle them, and let the 
broom, made of twigs, sweep the ground. Let the sheep- 
folds, too, be decorated with leaves and branches fastened up, 
and let the long garland shade the ornamented doors. Let a 
blue smoke arise from the native sulphur, and let the ewe 
bleat aloud while rubbed with the brimstone as it smokes. 
Bum, too, rosemary, and the pitch tree, and the Sabine herbs, 
and let the burnt laurel crackle in the midst of the hearth. 
Lettthe basket of millet accompany the cakes of millet; this 
rustic Goddess takes especial pleasure in this kind of food. 
Bring on, too, the banquet and the milk-pail, peculiarly her 
own ; and when the banquet has been removed, appease 
Pales, tbe inhabitant of the woods, with warm milk, and say, 
“ Protect thou, alike, the cattle and those who tend the cattle, 
and let all harm fly afar, repelled from my stalls, "Whether 
I have fed them on holy ground, or whether 1 have seated my- 
self beneath a sacred tree, or whether any ewe of mine, unknown 
to me, has browsed on the grass growing over the graves, 
or whether I have trespassed on a grove forbidden to be en- 
tered, or whether the Nymphs have been scared away by my 
gaze, or whether the God, half goat in form, or whether my 
knife has despoiled a sacred grove of its shady bough, from 
which, the bundle of leaves has been given by me to my ailing 
ewe, do thou grant pardon to my error ; nor be it a cause o'" 

v The blood of a horse.] — Ver. 733. The ashes of the calf had beet 
reserved as a ‘ febraa,’ or purgative, from the Pordicidia, mentioned be- 
fore in line 039. Festus tells us that the horse, whose blood was most 
probably now used, was slain in October. ‘ A horse, called the “ cquus 
October,” or “ October horse,” was slain in the month of October on the 
Campus Mariius, iu honour of Mars, the tail of which, streaming with 
blood, was carried with all possible speed to tbe “ Regia.” ’ This • Regia, 
or * palace,’ most probably the temple of Vesta, and the blood was 
preserved there to be used with the ashes of the calf and the bean-stalks 
an the Palilia 
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evil to me, if, while the hail was pouring down, I have sheltered 
my flock within the rustic fane ; nor be it a cause of harm to 
me that I have disturbed the waters of the ponds. Pardon 
me, ye Nymphs, if at any time the motion of the hoof has 
rendered turbid the streams. l)o thou, Goddess, for me, ap- 
pease the fountains and the Deities of the fountains ; do thou 
propitiate the Gods that are dispersed throughout all the 
groves. Far be it from us to look upon the Dryndes, or to 
behold the bathing places of Diana," or Faunus, while at mid- 
day lie treads the fields. Drive disease afar ; let both men 
and flocks enjoy the blessing of health ; let, too, the dogs 
enjoy health, that watchful race. Let me not drive home my 
sheep fewer than they were in the morning ; nor let me grieve 
as I bring home the fleeces which alone I have recovered from" 
the wolf. Let evil hunger be afar ; let grass and leaves be in 
abundance, and water, both to lave the limbs and to serve for 
the purpose of drinking. May it be my lot to press the full 
udders ; may my cheeses bring me money home, and may the 
twigs, as they lie far apart in the sieve , give a passage to the 
liquid whey ; may the ram prove a good tup, may his mate 
return the seed when conceived, and may there be many a 
lamb in my sheep-folds : may wool, too, be produced that 
will hurt none of my damsels, soft, and suited to even the ten- 
derest hands. Let that happen which I pray for, and may we, 
at the close of the year, offer cakes of goodly size to Pales, the 
mistress of the shepherds. With these words must the God- 
dess be propitiated : turning to the east do you repeat these 
words three times, and in tire running stream thoroughly wash 
your hands. Then you may drink the snow-white milk and 
the purple must, with the milk-bowl'- 3 set on in the place of 

" Bathing places of Diana. — Ycr. 761. It was a belief that those 
".ho had the misfortune to come where the Nymphs or Goddesses of the 
fountains wore bathing were immediately deprived of their reason. Gower 
thus translates this and the next line, — 

• Nor nymphs, nor Cynthia, in her cistern play, 

Let us not see, nor Pan in fields all day.’ 

13 1 Yilh the null- hoirl.} — Vcr. 779. Camella. This was a wooden 
bowl used in the country. It is by some supposed to have been so called 
from the Greek Kag—rw, * to bend,’ as being of a curved form, either on 
the top or on the sides. The * tapa,’ which is here rendered * must,’ as 
there is no word iu English adapted to its meaning, really was the must 
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the goblet ; and afterwards with active foot fling your strong 
limbs across the burning heaps of the craelding stubble- The 
ceremonial has now been told, by me; the origin of that 
custom still remains for me to mention. The great number of 
the causes alleged makes me doubtful, and delays my under- 
taking. Deroaring flame is the purifier of all things, and 
melts the dross from out of the metals, therefore is it used for 
purifying the ewes with the leader of the flock. Or is it, be- 
cause there are two opposing principles in all things, fire and 
water, the discordant Deities, that our forefathers united these 
'elements, and deemed it to be fitting to touch the body' with the 
fire and the sprinkled water ? or is it, because in these is the 
origin of life ; the exile has lost 13 his right to enjoy these ; by 
these the bride is wedded; 30 that these two things they think 
of primary importance? For my part 1 hardly beiiere it- 
Some there are, who think that Phaeton 31 is represented, 
and the deluging waters of Deucalion. Some, too, say that 
while the shepherds were rubbing stone against stone, a spark 
suddenly leaped forth. The first indeed was lost; but the 
second was caught on some straw. The fire of Pales has this 
for its alleged cause ; or did the piety of JEueas rather give 
rise to this custom, to whom, when conquered, the fire gave a 

or new wine, toiled down to one-third of its original quantity. This is 
Pliny’s account. Varro says that it was hoiied down to one-half, which 
Pliny, however, calls ‘ defrutum.’ The mixture of milk and 1 sapa,’ Festus 
calls '■ burrauica potio,’ 1 red drink,’ probablv from the Greek word —vnno;, 
‘ red.’ 

23 The exile has lost.'] — Ver. 791. Banishment, as a punishment, was 
not known to the Homans, but the same effect was produced by the inter- 
diction of tire and water; by reason whereof, for the purpose of supporting 
life, a man was obliged to leave his country. 

35 Bride is wedded. ] — Ver. 792. Fire and water were placed at the door 
by which the newly-married pair entered, and were touched by the bride 
and her husband on entering. 

31 Phaeton .] — Ver. 793. He was the son of Apollo and Clymene ; 
being taunted with not being really the offspring of the sun, he requested 
the loan ofhis father’s chariot for one day, mbicb"b»ing unwillingly granted, 
he lost his control over the horses, and, to prevent a eeneral conflagration, 
Jupiter struck him to earth with his lightnings. Deucalion was the son of 
Prometheus; when Jupiter sent a deluge to" destroy mankind, he and his 
wife Pyrrha took refuge on Mount Parnassus, or. according to Hyginus, 
on Mount rEtna, and escaping, re-peopled the earth by throwing" stone; 
behind them, of which, those thrown by Deucalion became men, those by 
his wife, women. 
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harmless passnge ? This, however, is nearer to probability, 
that when Home was built, the Lares were ordered to be trans- 
itu red to new abodes, and that when changing their home 
they set fire to their rustic habitations and the cottage now no 
longer to be used ; and that through the flames leaped the 
cattle and flic swains, ns is still done upon thy natal day, 0 
Home. The very occasion itself calls lor an account of its 
origin from the poet. The beginning of the City we have now 
arrived at ; be thou present, great Quirinus, at the recital of 
thy deeds. Now had the brother of N unfit or paid the penalty, 
and all the shepherd people were under (ho. government of the 
two chieftains. They agreed to call together the shepherds, 
and to build a city ; a question of doubt nrises, which of the 
two should lay the foundations. “There is no need,” said 
Horn ulus, “of any dispute. Great is the truthfulness of 
birds; let us make trial of (he omen oft he birds.” The thing 
proposed pleases ; the one goes among the crags of the woody 
Palatine, the other in the morning ascends the heights of the 
Aventine. Remus sees six birds in succession, his brother 
twelve ; they abide by their agreement ; and Romulus has 
the direction of the city. A suitable day is chosen, on which 
he may trace out (he plan for the walls with the plough. The 
festival of Pales was at hand ; from that time the work is 
commenced upon.' A trench is dug* down to the firm clay ; 
fruits are thrown into the bottom of it, and some earth fetched 
from the neighbouring soil. The, trench is filled again with 
the earth, and, when filled, an altar is built over it; and the 
hearth, but newly erected, is graced with the kindled fire. 
After that, pressing the tail of the plough, he traces out the 
walls with a furrow ; a white cow with a suow-white hull 
bears the yoke. These were the words of the king : “ Do 
thou, Jupiter, aid me ns I found this city; and flavors 
my father ana mother Ycstn, and all other, ye Deities, whom 
it is a religious duty to invoke, attend; let this work of 
mine rise under your auspices. Long may be its duration, 
may its sway be that of an all-ruling land ; and under it may 

33 A trench is ting.] — Vcr. 821. The ceremony here mentioned was 
performed according to the ritual prescribed by the superstitions of Etru- 
ria. This trench or pit was filled up again, and it must not be confounded 
with the furrow made by the plough. It was called • tnundus,' and was 
supposed to form a passage to the infernal regions. 
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he bo tli tbc rising and the setting of the day.” Tints he 
prayed ; Jupiter gave an omen by a peal of thunder on the 
left hand, and from the heavens on the left the lightnings 
were hurled. Rejoicing in the omen, the citizens laid the 
foundations, and in a short space of time there stood the new 
wall. Celer urged on the work, whom Romulus himself had 
called, and had said to ltim, “ Celer, be this the task of thy 
care, that no one pass orer the walls or the fur row that has 
neen made with the plough : him who dares to do so, put to 
death.” Remus, in ignorance of this, begins to scoff at walls 
so lowly, and to say, “ Shall the people receive any protection 
from these V’ And without pausing, he leaps over them. 
Celer strikes him down” with a pick-ase for his daring; 
streaming with blood he presses the hard ground. "When 
the Kin" is informed of this, he swallows down the tear? 
that inwardly arise, and keeps hi? sorrow <-hut up with- 
in his breast. He is unwilling openly to weep, and is can- 
ful to set an example of fortitude, and “'With like results," 
says he, “may the foe pass over my walls.” Yet he perform- 
ing obsequies*: he then is no longer able to restrain his 
tears, and the affliction which he Lad concealed becomes mani- 
fest. He imprints the last k3 c 'es on him laid out on the bier, 
and he cries, “Farewell, my brother! snatched from me by 
no will of mine.” And then be anointed the corpse about to 
be committed to the flames; what he did. the- same did 
Fau*tu1ue and Accawith her sad locks dishevelled. Then did 
the Quiritc? (though not yet become entitled to that name) 
bewail the youth ; and the last fire was applied amid lament? 
to the funeral pile.*' A city arises, (who fhtn could have 
believed thi~ tale from any one I) destined one day to place 
her conquering foot upon alt lands. M.-iyst thou hold sway 
ovtr the uiii-.t-rse, and may-t thou ever he under the rale of 
mighty Cte-ar: «*ill continue to have more and more chief? 
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Claudius 33 gained possession of the Syracuse of Aretliusa, thee 
too, 0 Ervx, lie conquered in war. Yenus was transferred 
thence, according to the verse of the long-lived Sibyl, and pre- 
ferred to be worshipped in the city of her descendants. Why, 
then, they call the feast of Yenus by the name of Yinalia, you 
now aslc ; and why that day is sacred to Jove? There was a 
war to decide the quwtion whether Turnus or /Eneas should be 
the son-in-law of the Latian Am at a. 33 Turnus solicited the aid 
of Etruria. Mezentius was famed, and fierce when once he had 
taken up arms: mighty as he was on horseback," 0 even 
mightier was he on foot. Him, the Rutulians and Turnus en- 
deavoured to unite to their side. On the other hand, thus the 
Etrurian chieftain replied: “ My bravery costs me no small 
price, I call these scars of mine to witness ; this armour, too, 
which oft have I had sprinkled with my own blood. Do 
thou who seekest my aid divide with me the next new 
wine from thy vats — no very great reward. ' I delay' not to 
give my aid. For you it is to pay; to conquer is my part. 
How would iEneas wish that this price had been refused 
to me?” The Rutulians assented: Mezentius puts on his 
armour; jEneas arms too, and addresses Jove tn prayer: 
“The vintage of my foe lias been promised to the Etru- 
rian king, 0 Jove 1 Thou slialt quaff the new wine from 
the branch of the Latian vine l” The better vow prevails; tbe 
huge Mezentius falls, and beats the ground with his scornful 
breast; autumn arrives, stained with the trodden grapes; 
the wine owed to him is given to Jupiter, well deserving of it. 
Hence the day is called Yinalia. Jupiter claims it as his own, 

33 Claudius."] — Ver. 874. M. Claudius Marcellas was the first Ttoman 
general that defeated Hannibal. He besieged Syracuse, in Sicily, and tool: 
it while the inhabitants were celebrating tlie festival of Diana in the night 
time.. Again engaging with Hannibal, he was lulled in an ambuscade In 
his sixtieth year, and his fifth consulship. He was the third person 
who governed the ‘ Spolia Opima,’ having, after the first Punic war, de- 
feated the Gauls, and slain, with his own hand, their hi ng Viridomarus, 
A.u.c. 530. 

33 The Latian Amata.] — Ver. 879. She was the wife of Latinus, kina 
of Loti urn, and the mother of Larinia, whom iEneas married after his con- 
quest of Turnus. This war, including the alliance of Turnus and Mezen- 
tius, the King of Etruria, and the death of them both, forms the subject 
of the last six hooks of the vEncid of VirgiL 

+J On horseback.] — Ver. 882. The passage, ' Et vel cquo magnus, vel 
pede major erat,’ will either admit of the translation above given, or it 
may mean ‘powerful was he in horse, and still more so in foot.' . 
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and takes pleasure in its being in the number of his festi- 
vals. 

When April shall have but six days to remain, the season of 
the spring will be in the midst of its course ; and in vain will 
you look for the Earn of I Idle, daughter of Athamas ; the 
rains now show themselves ; the Dog, too, rises.' 11 On this 
day, as I was returning to Rome from Momentum, 13 a proces- 
sion, all arrayed in white, met me in the middle of the way. 
The Flamen was going to the sacred grove of the ancient God- 
Jess Rubigo, 13 about to offer in the flames the entrails of a 
dog and those of a sheep. Forthwith I approached him, that I 
might not be unacquainted with this ceremonial: and thy 
Flamen, 0 Quirinus, gave utterance to these words : “ Corrod- 
ing 11 Robigo, do thou spare the blade of the corn, and let the 
smooth top quiver on the surface of the ground. Do thou 
permit the crops, nourished by the favoring seasons of the 
heavens, to grow apace until they are ready for the sickle. 
Thy power is not harmless in its exercise. The grain which 
thou hast marked as thine own, the sorrowing husbandman 

11 The Dog, too, rises."] — Vcr. 901. This is not the fact, ns thcConsfcl- 
lation Canis sets on the 7th of the Calends of May. One Manuscript 
reads, ‘ Occidit attpie Canis,’ ‘ And the Dog sets,’ which would be correct. 
On this dav was the ncronvchal setting of the Ram. 

c Momentum.] — Vcr. 905. This was a town of the Sabine country, 
to the cast of Rome ; the rood to it lay through the Viminal gate. 

« Ancient Goddess Jiubigo-]— Vcr. 907. Rubigo, or Roliigo, was a 
Goddess, whose name signifies * rust,’ or ‘ mildew. Her festival was the 
• KobigahV here mentioned. It was celebrated by Nunia, to propitiate 
her at this season in favour d the growing crops, to ensure their protec- 
tion against blight, smut, and mildew. Some writers call Die Divinity, 
Rohigns. making him a God. The temple was in the Via Nomentana, 
r.carthc Porta Catularia. Gower thus renders this and the following line:— 
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reckons in the number of the lost. Not so injurious to the 
corn are the winds or the showers ; nor is it so pallid when 
consumed by the frost, rigid as marble, as, when with his 
warmth, the sun makes hot the moistened stalks ; in such 
case, dread Goddess, is thy wrath exercised. Spare, I pray 
thee, and keep thy rough hands from the crops ; injure not 
our fields : to possess the power of inflicting injury is enough : 
seize not in thy embrace the tender crops, but rather the hard 
iron, and do thou first destroy that which has the power of 
destroying others. More to our benefit wilt thou corrode the 
swords and the hurtful weapons ; them we want not: the 
world is at peace. Let the rakes and the hardy mattocks, and 
the crooked ploughshare, the implements of the country, be 
furbished : let rust stain arms ; and let some one as he strives 
to draw his sword from the scabbard, find that it lias become 
fast by tlic lapse of time. Mut hurt not the corn, and let the 
husbandman be ever enabled to pay bis vows to thee, keep- 
ing thyself afar.” He had spoken ; in his right hand liung a 
towel, with a loose nap, and there was a censer of frankincense, 
with a bowl of wine. The frankincense and wine he placed 
nn the altars, and the vitals of a sheep; the filly entrails, too 
(of this I was a witness), of an unclean dog. Then the 
riamCn says to me, “ You ask,” for, in fact, I had asked. 
*' why so strange a victim is offered in sacrifice ? understand 
the reason ; there is a Dog they call him the Icnrian, and 
as his Constellation rises, the parched earth is athirst, and the 
corn is burnt up. Instead of the dog of the Constellation, this 
dog is placed on the altar, and it has no other reason than its 
name why it should thvx be put to death?” 

V hen the sister of Titan, having left the brother of the 
Phrygian As?aracus,“ has thrice raised 4 ’ her beams over the 
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boundless world, the Goddess comes, wreathed with the varie- 
gated chaplets of a thousand flowers : the stage, then, admits 
the practice of a looser merriment. The festival of Flora ends 
on the Calends of May ; then will I return to it : at this time a 
greater work engages me. 

Vesta claims a day ; on this day Vesta was received within 
a kindred threshold .' 13 Thus did the just Senators appoint. 
Phoebus ' 15 has A part ; to Vesta was yielded a second part. 
What remains from them, Augustus himself possesses. Last 
for ever, ye laurels of the Palatium , 30 and long may the 
house stand, its front garlanded with oak. Three everlast- 
ing Gods does this one house contain. 

43 A kindred threshold.] — Ver. 019. The Pontifex Maximus being re- 
- quired to live in a public building, and Augustus filling that office, he gme 
a part of t'lic Palatium, where he resided, to the service of the Goddess, 
and on this day, hv a decree of the Senate, her sacred fire was removed 
thither. The threshold is called kindred, in the same sense in which 
we have before seen the poet, in his flattery, finding some affinity between 
Vesta, a Trojan deity, and the Jtdii (among whom Augustus was adopted) 
descended from /Eneas. 

19 P /.trims.] — Ver. 051. A temple was dedicated to Apollo by Au- 
gustus, probably on this day, on the Palatine Ilill. It contained a public 
library, where the poets used to recite their compositions, and where the 
works of the Roman authors were preserved. 

50 The Palatium.] — Ver. 903. The poet alludes to the civic crown of 
oak-leaves, which, as lias been before stated, the Senate ordered to be 
suspended before the palace of Augustus between two branches of laurel, 
symbolical of the preservation of the lives of the people by Augustus, and 
of bis triumphs over his enemies. 
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because it is in my power to assign different reasons, I know 
not in -which direction to turn, and the very abundance of 
them is a difficulty to me. Tell me, ye who hold possession 
of the springs of Agamppinn Ilippocrene, 2 the pleasing track 
of the steed of Medusa. 3 The Goddesses differed on the point. 
Polyhymnia'* begins, the first of them to speak; the otlieis 
keep silence, and maik her sayings in their minds. After the 
stale of Chaos, when first the thiee elements 3 were given to 
the woild, and the whole univeise receded into new forms, 
the earth, by its own weight, tended downwaids, and drew 
after it the seas ; wheiens its lightness buoyed up the retlier 
to the highest position. Thou too, 0 Sun, togethei with the 
stars, weighed down by no giavity, and y r ou, ye steeds of the 
Moon, spuing forth in a direction upward. But neither did 
the earth for any r length of time yield to the lieai en, nor the 
rest of the stais to the sun ; there wns ail equality of honour 
among them. Ofttimcs did any one of the lower class of the 
Deities dare to sit on the throne, which thou, 0 Saturn, w as 
wont to occupy : then any stianger God reclined side by side 
with Ocean, and Tetliys was lcceived many a time ni the 
lowest place ; c until, at length , Honoui and Reverence, with 


: Apnmppian Hippocrcnc ] — Ver. 7. The author seems liere to confuse 
the streams of Aganippe and Ilippocrciie, which were distinct fountains near 
Mount Helicon, m Bomtia. Pausmias tells us that Aganippe was on the 
left of the ascent to the grove of the Muses, on Mount Helicon, and that 
Hippocrcnc was situate twent} stadia beyond the giove. As the poet dis- 
tinguishes them in the fifth Booh of lus Metamorphoses, 1 132, we ma\ 
presume that he here gives the epithet to the one fiom the other, on ac- 
count of their contiguity . 

3 Shed of Medusa.] — Ver. 8 Pegasus ; who was fabled to have sprung 
from the blood of Medusa, when slam by Perseus. These fountains 
wore said to have sprang from the giound when struck by the hoof of 
Pegasus. 

* Polyhymnia ] — Ver. 9. She was the muse of lyric poetry All the 
Grech poets call her Ho\vpvta, or ‘ Polumnia,’ meaning ‘ she of the many 
6ongs ’ Ovid and Horace introduce the additional letters into her name 
“ The thicc elements.'] — Ver. 11. In the first Booh, 1. 103, and m the 
Metamorphoses, he mentions four elements. Here he looks upon tether 
and air ns together constituting but one element 

6 '1 he lou est place. Ver. 21, 22 Gower thus renders these lines, — 

‘ Each noteless deity would by Ocean old 
Sit cheek by joul Oft Tctlivs was controll’d ’ 

Allusion is here made to the seats, or rather the couches, on wluch the 

N 
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mild aspect, placed their bodies on the nuptial couch, sanc- 
tioned by the laws. Hence did Majesty spring, she who rules 
the universe, and of full growth was she on the very day on 
which she was produced. She delayed not; she took her seat 
on high in the midst of Olympus, resplendent with gold, and 
conspicuous w'ith purple plaited robe. Together with her sit 
Modesty and Awe ; you might heboid every Deity assuming 
an aspect in conformity with hers. Forthwitli respect for 
high rank take possession of their minds; dignity is now 
valued, and each is no longer occupied by self-complaisance. 
This state of things remained in heaven for many years, until, 
by the decree of the Fates, the oldest of the Gods was removed 
from the topmost place of heaven. The Earth brought forth 
her savage offspring, huge monsters, giants, who would dare 
to attempt an entrance into the palace of Jove. A thousand 
hands she gave to them, and serpents in place of legs ; and 
she said, “ Take up your arms against the great Gods.” 
These were preparing to pile up the mountains to the highest 
stars, and to provoke the mighty Jupiter to battle. Jove, 
hurling his thunderbolts from the heights of heaven, over- 
turned the vast piles on those who had formed them.’ De- 
fended by these arms the Majesty of the Gods still remains, 
and from that time abides in security, Next to Jove she sits ; 
she is his most trusty guardian, and without violence she se- 
cures the sceptre to his sway. She came on earth, too ; 
Romulus and Numa 8 worshipped her; afterwards the others, , 

ancients reclined, when taking their meals. The lowest was esteemed the 
least honourable place, 

7 Those who bad formed them."] — Ver. 41,42. The poet heTe refers to 
the war of the giants against the Gods of hcasen. This story has been 
thought by some to have been the corruption of a tradition of the fall of 
the angels from their blessed state ; by others, it is supposed to bear refe- 
rence to the heaping pile upon pile in the construction of the tower of 
Babel. Gower thus translates these lines, — 

‘ He from bis toner discharged his thunder straight, 

And on th’ invaders’ pates whelm'd that vast weight.’ 

5 Romulus and Ntimai] — Yer. 48. The poet means merely to assign 
as the first reason for the name of May, * Maius,’ that it was derived from 
this goddess, 1 Majestas,’ whose name in the early days of the Latin tongue 
would he spelt and written 1 Maiestas.’ The beauty of the story is worthy 
of far more commendation than the ingenuity of the suggestion founded 
on it. 
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June, too, is at hand, so called from the name of the Juniors, 
the successor of this month, and no small guarantee for the 
honours of the month before it.” Then did Calliope, first of 
her party , 13 thus begin, her careless tresses wreathed in ivy, 
“ In former times, Ocean had wedded Tethys , 13 daughter of 
Titan, who encircles the earth whichever way it extends, with 
her flowing waters. Plcione, born of this marriage, is united 
to Atlas, supporter of the skies, and becomes the mother of 
the Pleiades. Of these, Maia is said to have surpassed her 
sisters in beauty, and to have been embraced by the mighty 
Jove. She brought forth on the brow of Cyllcne, clad with 
the cypress, him who with his winged feet cleaves through 
the be the real path. Him the Arcadians, and the rapidly 
flowing Ladon, and the mighty Mmnalus duly worship, a land 
believed to he more ancient 14 than the moon. Evander, an 
exile from Arcadia, had come to the fields of Latium, and had 
brought the Gods which he had placed on hoard his ships. 
Here, where now is Pome, the capital of the world, there 
were then but trees and grass, and a few sheep, and a cottage 
here and there. When they had come hither, " Stop,” cried 
his prophetic mother, “ for this spot of country shall one day 
be the site of an empire .” 15 The Nonacrian hero obeys his 
mother and prophetess, and, a stranger, he paused on a 
foreign soil. Many sacred rites indeed did she teach these 
nations, but first the ceremonial of the horned Faunus and of 
the God of the winged foot . 15 Faunus, half-goat in form, thou 

. Calliope, first of her parly.'] — Ter. 80. Calliope, or Calliopea, was 
the muse that presided over epic poetry. -The mention here made, of her 
beginning, as the first of tier party, may cither mean that she began to 
speak, the first of those that were of the opinion expressed by her, or that 
she was the first of those who had not yet spoken, to break silence. 

13 Had wedded Tethys.] — Vcr. 81. Ocean was the brother of Tethys, 
and they were of the Titan race. Pleione was their daughter, who married 
Atlas, son of her nncle Iapetus, and brought forth the Pleiades, on Mount 
Cylcne. Maia was one of them, and she bore Mercury to Jupiter. 

14 To he more ancient.] — Vcr. 90. See note to Book i, line dG9, on 
the antiquity of the Arcadians. 

15 Site of an empire.] — Ter. 95, 96. Gower thus renders these lines; 

‘ Here sailing. Hold, his learned mother cried : 

Tor on those fields a kingdom's plat I’ve spied.’ 

16 God of the winged foot.] — Ver. 99, 100. Gower gives this trans- 
lation of the«e lines ; — 

‘ He taught these nations many services, 

Both horn-hoofed Pans, and winged Mercuries,’ 
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art -worshipped by the aproned Luperci, at the time when, the 
hides cut in thongs purify the thronged ways. But to this 
month hast thou given the name of thy mother, thou inventor 
of the curved lyre, patron of the thieves. 17 And this was not 
thy first act of duty ; thou art believed to have given to the 
lyre the seven strings, as being the number of the Pleiades.’' 
She, too, had ended, and was applauded by the voice of her 
sisters. What am I to do ? Each part of the choir has the 
same weight with me. Let the favours of the Pierian train be 
equally bestowed on me, and let no one of them be praised 
by me more or less than her sisters. 

From Jove let my work commence. On the first night 
is to be seen the star is that tended the cradle of Jove. The 
rainy Constellation of the Olenian she-goat 19 rises; she 
enjoys heaven as the reward of the milk which she afforded. 
The Naiad Amalthea, noble on the Cretan Ida, is said to have 
concealed Jupiter in the woods. To her belonged a beautiful 
goat, the dam of two kids, with horns towering, and bending 
over her back, and with an udder, such as by right the nurse 

1T Patron of the thieves.'] — Ver. 103, 101. The poet gives, ns the third 
origin of the title of the month, the name of Maia, the mother of Mercury, 
who (through the medium of his son Evandcr) called it ‘ Mains,’ in honour 
of her. Gower thus renders these and the two following lines — 

‘ But witty shirking Mercury who framed 
The harp, this month from Ins fair mother named. 

Nor was ’t his first good deed, for he made even 
His harp-strings number with the Pleiads seven.' 

13 To be seen the star.] — Ver. 112. On the Calends of May is the 
heliacal rising of the star ‘ Capella,' ‘ the She-goat.' It is on the right 
shoulder of Heniochus, * the Charioteer/ a Constellation on the north side 
of the Milky Way. 

15 The Olenian shc-goal.] — Ver. 113. Olenus was a town of Achaia. 
in the Peloponnesus, situated on the river Melas. There was also a town 
in Bceotia of that name. Lactantius tells us that Jupiter was nursed b< 
Amahhea and Melissa, daughters of Melisseus, king of Crete, upon goats’ 
milk and honey. Amalthea, the daughter of Olenus, is said by some 
writers, among others by Musicus. as quoted by Eratosthenes, to have 
owned the goat that is mentioned in the text, and to have given Jupiter 
to be suckled by it when he was delivered to her from Bhea by the hands 
of Themis. According to other accounts, the names of the daughters of 
Melisseus were Adrastea ana Ida. who committed the infant to be suckled 
by the goat Amalthea. Who can look for uniformity in a story whose 
very existence depended on the fertility of the imagination ? Ovid does 
not say, or even seem to imply, that the name of the goat was Amalthci. 
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of Jove ought to have. She gave milk to the God ; hut 
against a tree she broke her horn, and thus was mutilated o£ 
half of her beauty. This the IS'ymph took up, and wreathed 
it with fresh gathered herbs, and then raised it, filled with 
fruits, to the month of Jupiter. He, when he 'held the 
sovereignty of heaven, and sat on the throne of Ids father, 
and when there was no one greater than the uncon- 
quered Jove, changed his nnrse, and her fruit-bearing horn 
into Constellations, which last still retains the name of its 
owner. 

The Calends of May beheld the altar erected to the guardian 
Lares , 10 and the little statues of - the Gods. These Curius " 1 
vowed; but the great length of time is fast destroying them, and 
extreme age is wearing away” the stone. However, the cause 
of the title which is applied to them is, that they stand in 
guard over all things kept in safety under their eyes. They 
stand in guard over us, too, and they guard the fortifications 
of the city ; they are ever at hand, and are giving us their as- 
sistance. But before their feet there used to stand a dog, hewn 
out of the same stone. "SVhat was the reason of its so standing 
with the Lar ? It is, because each of them guards the house ; 
each, too, is faithful to his owner. The cross roads 3 are 

35 Guardian Laresi] — Vcr. 130. On the Calends of May, public sacri- 
fice was offered to the Lares. Augustus directed them to be publicly 
worshipped twice in the year. 

11 Curius ] — Vcr. 131. Jfanius Curins Dentate held the consulship 
with P. Cornelius Rufinus. He enabled the Romans to withstand Pyrrhus, 
and triumphed over the Samnites. When their ambassadors came with 
the intention of bribing him, they found him at work in his field, and in 
answer to their solicitations, he told them that he would rather be ihe 
ruler of the rich than he rich himself, and that invincible in the field, he 
could not Ire conquered hv money, lie was not, however, the first to 
introduce the worship of the I.arcs into Rome, as Yarro tells ns that Titus 
Tatius, the Sabine, raised a shrine to tiic Lares ; anil Dionysius savs, that 
Servius Tullius first instituted the Compifalia. 

- Is icearinrf cucri/.] — Vcr. 131. The poet says that Cunus erected a 
statue to the ‘ Lares Prtestites,’ or ‘ Protectors,’ and that it represented 
them (probably in their usual loose Gabinian garb) with a dog, the emblem 
of watchfulness, at their feet ; hut he says that from length of time (the 
lapse of about 400 years) the statues had gone to decay. 

~ Tic cron road.*.] — Ver. 140. The Lares were, perhaps, originally 
inly represented by the statues mentioned in the text, and the shrine of 
Tatius. But at the time when the poet wrote, we loam from the Scho- 
liast on Horace, Sat. boob ii. Sat. 3- L 281, that Auguste had set up 
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pleasing to the God ; pleasing, too, to the dog ." 1 Both the 
Lar and the tribe of Diana scare away the thieves ; both the 
Lares and the dogs keep then- watch throughout the night. 
I was inquiring after the statues of the twin-brother Gods that 
had fallen down under the power of lengthened years. A 
thousand Lares does our city contain, and the Genius of the 
chief ," 5 who confided them to our care; and to the three Deities 
do the streets pay homage. Whither am I hurried away? 
The month of August will give me a right opportunity for 
this strain, meanwhile the good Goddess 16 must be sung by me. 

Lares, or Penates, at the ‘Com pita,’ which were places where two or more 
roads met, and that he instituted an older of priests to attend to their 
worship, taken from the Libertini, and called Angus tales. This accounts 
for the ‘mille,’ or thousand Lares mentioned in the text below. Yarro 
says that there were 2G5 stations for the Lares at the corners of the streets 
at Rome. Probably, this custom first suggested the idea of setting up the 
images of the Virgin and Saints at the corners of the streets, which are 
still to he seen in Catholic countries at the present day. 

14 Pleasing, too, to the dog.] — Ver. 140. Probably, became the offals of 
the neighbouring houses were thrown there. As, in towns, the idlers of 
the human race generally select the corner of a street for the purposes of 
gossip and wanning their bands in their pockets, surely the canine race 
may be allowed at a humble distance to follow their example in choosing 
such a locality, especially when for a much more legitimate and practical 
purpose — that of satisfying their hunger. Dogs were sacred to Diana, ns 
the Goddess of the chase. This and the previous line are thus translated 
by Gower — 

‘ Both lov’d of masters, both the house defend ; 

Both god and dog the three lect ways do tend.’ 

15 Ganns of the chief.'] — Ver. 145. This is an allusion to the image of 
Augustus, which, by Ids order, was erected at the corners of the streets, 
in company with the Lares or Penates. Some have supposed that Mercury, 
the father of the Lares, is here signified, hut the expression 1 qui tradidit 
illos,’ ‘ who confided them,’ seems especially to point to Augustus. 

:G The good Goddess .] — Ver. 148. According to Macrobius, * Bona 
Dca,’ 1 the good Goddess,’ was Fauna, or Fatua, the daughter of Faunas, 
who was so modest that she never left the woman’s apartment, and neter 
set eves on a man, or was seen by one, and her name was never mentioned 
in public. Other accounts make her the wife of Faunus, who flogged her 
to death for drunkenness, while others make her a Phrygian, the mothrr 
of Midas. Others take her for either Ops, Juno, Main, Cybele, or 
Tellus. Men were forbidden to enter her temple, or to be present at her 
sacrifices, which were performed by the women in secret. It was her rites 
that Clodius profaned by bis presence in disguise, when enamoured of 
Pompcia, (he second wife of Julius Cursor, u ho was one of the priestesses 
of the Goddess. 
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There is a natural rock ; the reality of the fact gave its name 
to the place. They call it “The Crags it is a large part 
of the hill. On this spot 17 had Remus stood, to no pur- 
pose, at the time when you, ye birds of the Palatine, gave 
the commencing sovereignty to his brother. There did the 
Senators erect, on the gently sloping bill, the temple that utterly 
abhors the gaze of males. The heiress of the ancient name of 
the Clausi 15 dedicated this ; one who never submitted her vir- 
gin person to the embrace of man. Lina restored it, that she. 
might not fail to imitate her husband, and that in every point 
she might follow in liis footsteps. 

When the next dawn, the daughter of Hyperion, raises on 
the steeds of the morning her rosy light, the stars being driven 
away, the cold north-western wind 15 will gently bend the 
tops of the ears of corn, and the white canvass will be set 
from the Calabrian waves ; and soon as the darkening 
twilight ushers in the night, no one of all the train of the 
Hyadcs M lies concealed. The face of the Bull glitters, radiant 
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with seven flaming stars, which flic Grecian mariner calls 
H varies, from rain. Some think that they nursed Bacchus ; 
some have supposed that they were the granddaughters of 
Tethys and of old Ocean. Not as yet was Atlas standing, hear- 
ing on his shoulders the burden of Olympus, when Ilyas 
was horn, distinguished for his beauty. Him and the Nymphs, 
did vEthrn, daughter of Ocean, bring forth with timely 
throes; hut Jlvas was the elder horn. While the down of 
his c/ive/; is still young, with the net beset with variegated 
feathers , 31 he scares the timid deer ; and the hare proves to 
him an abundant prey. But when his manliness ripened with 
his years, he dared to attack even the wild hoars and the 
shaggy hensts of prey ; and now while lie was seeking the 
lair and the cuhs of a lioness that had just brought forth, he 
himself became the bloodstained prey of the Libyan wild benst. 
Ilis mother and his sorrowing sisters bewailed Ilyas ; Atlas 
too, destined to support with his neck the burden of the skies, 
bewailed him . Yet were both of the parents surpassed by the 
affection of the sisters ; that affection raised them to the sky ; 
Hyas gave them their name. 

" Come hither, thou mother of the flowers, to he honoured by 
mirthful sports ; in n former month I had deferred the recital of 
wlmt related to thee. In April thou dost begin ; thou pnsseston 
to the days of May, The one month at its departure receives thee; 
the other as it comes. Since the limits of the two months are 
thine, and make place for thee, cither this one or that is suitable 
for thy praises. In this month, end the games of the Circus , 33 
and the award of the prizes with the applause of the theatres : 
with this performance of the Circus let my strain proceed. 
Teach me thyself who thou art. The opinions of men are 
fallible ; thou wilt be the best instructor ns to thine own 
name.” Thus I spoke ; thus replied the Goddess to my re- 
quest ; while she was speaking, she breathed forth the vernal 
roses from her mouth. “ I, who now am called Flora, was 

31 Variegated feathers .] — Vcr. 173. ‘ Formaline.’ TIic ‘ formido’ was 
a toil, or net, covered with feathers of different colours, for the purpose of 
scaring birds and wild beasts. According to some authors, Ilyas met hij 
death bv the sting of nn adder. 

33 The Circus. ]— Ver. 189. This was the Cirous of Flora, in the sixth 
region of the city. The Floralia commenced on the 28th of April, and 
finished on the 3rd of May. 
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once called Chloris. 3 The Greek spelling of my name became 
corrupted by the Latin pronunciation. I was Chloris, a 
Nymph of the blessed plains, where, as thou hast heard, was 
formerly the abode of the blessed men. How great was my 
beauty it is irksome to one of my modesty to tell ; but it pro- 
cured a God as a son-in-law for my mother. 5 Twas- spring : 1 
was roaming about: Zephyrus beheld me. I walked on ; he 
followed me : 1 fled ; he proved the stronger. Boreas^ 1 too had 
given to his brother a full precedent for violence, when he 
dared to bear off his prize from the house of Erectheus. Yet 
he made amends for his violence by giving me the name of 
wife, and in my married state I have no ground for complaint. 
I enjoy perpetual spring ; to me the year is always most 
'beauteous; the tree always bears its foliage; the earth its 
herbage. A fruitful garden in the fields of my dowry is 
mine ; the breeze cherishes it ; it is irrigated by a spring of 
trickling water. This my husband has filled with flowers of 
the choicest kinds, arid he says, ‘ Do thou. Goddess, rule the 
empire of the flowers.’ Ofttimes have I desired to reckon the 
tints as they were arranged, and 1 could not: their multitude 
exceeded ail number. When first the dewy rime has been 
dashed from the leaves, and the variegated flowers warm in the 
beams of the sun, the Seasons 1 ' arrayed in painted robes as- 

~ Chloris .] — Ycr. 194. This name is derived from the Greek adjective 
xhnmtjr, ‘ green,’ and similarly, the word Flora is from ‘ Cores,’ ‘Cowers. 
Though they are kindred terms, it could only arise from the exuberance 
of the poet's fancy to imagine that one word was a corruption of the other. 
There is little doubt that the story of Chloris, now lost to us, was a fiction 
of purely Greek origin ; and that Flora was essentially an Italian deity. She 
was worshipped by the Sabines, and Titus Tatius erected a temple to her 
in Rome, fractantius and Plutarch teU a very business-like and matter-of- 
fact story that she was a courtezan, who left her wealth to the Roman 
people, on the condition that her birtli-day should he always celebrated by 
a festival, to he called the ‘ Floralia,’ and that the Senate, out of shame, 
took upon ihetnwJres to feign that she was the Goddess of Flowers. 

Boreas."] — Vcr. -03. This was the name of the north wind. He 
was fabled to have carried off Orithyia, the daughter of Erectheus, as she 
was dancing on the banks of the Ilissus. Mr. Keightley justly observes, 
that the name of Orithyia, signifying in Greek ‘ mountain rusher,’ was a 
very good name for the spouse of the north wind. 

The Seasons.] — Ver. 21 7. They were the daughters of Jupiter and 
Themis, and were represented in embroidered robes. The Cbarites, or 
Graces, v. ere also the children of Jupiter, and three In number, Aclaia, 
Thalia. and Etiphrovyne. Some say that they were the daughters of Bac- 
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brought thee here V She tells me the place to -which she is 
going : she adds, too, the reason. I consoled her -with -words 
of friendship. ‘ ily care/ said she, ‘ cannot be alleviated 
by words. If Jove has become a father, having neglected 
the instrumentality of his wife, and if he in his own person 
possesses the title of both husband and wife, why should I 
despair of becoming a mother without the aid of my husband, 
and, keeping myself chaste, of bringing forth, untouched by 
any man 1 All the drugs in the wide world I will try. I will 
search both the seas and the abysses of Tartarus/’ 3 She was in 
the middle of her speech I appeared to have the look of 
one in consideration. * Thon seemest, iS’ymph/ she said, 

‘ to have some influence in such matters.’ Thrice did I in- 
tend to promise her my assistance — thrice was my tongue 
stayed. The wrath of Supreme Jove was the cause of my 
alarm. c Give me, I pray, thy aid,’ she said ; ‘ my adviser 
shall not be disclosed:’ and she then calls to witness the 
Deity of the Stygian stream. ‘ \Ybat thou seekest/ said I, 
‘ a flower sent to me from the Olenian fields will give to thee ; 
the one in my garden is the only plant. He who made roe 
a present of it said, ‘ Touch, with tins, a sterile cow ; she 
shall become a dam/ I touched one; forthwith she did become 
a dam. Straightway, with my thumb, I plucked the flower as 
it adhered to the stem ; she was touched by we ; and when 
touched, she conceived in her womb. And now, pregnant, she 
enters Thrace and the regions on the left of the Propontis/ 

c Abysses of Tartarus.'] — Ver. 243-4. Gower renders these lines in 
the following rjnaint manner ; — 

‘All charms and mixtures, both in land and seas, 

I'll search and trie, and grope the Stygian lees.’ 

° She was in the middle of tier speech.] — Ver. 245. ‘Vox erat in 
cursn." Literally, ‘her voice was in the course.’ Hi; absolutely the fact, 
that one critic takes the meaning of this to be, ‘ Juno spoke as she ran-’ 
'Veil may Mr. Keightley express his astonishment. In such case we must 
suppose riora to he ‘keeping pace' with her, to listen to her story; which 
Jnno could not, in civility, have permitted, especially as she was a very 
punctilious deity. 

41 Propontis.] — Ver. 257. This sea, which is now called the Sea of 
Marmora, was so called from being woo, ‘before,’ the Euxine, or Black 
Sea. It was a part of the eastern boundary of Thrace, where Mars was 
especially venerated, on account of the hardy and warlike character of the 
people 
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She gains licr wish, and Mars is born. He, mindful that by 
means of me lie had received his birth, said, ‘Do thou occupy 
a place, too, in the city of Romulus.’ Perhaps thou mnyst 
imagine that my sway is only over the delicate chaplets ; but 
my divine power extends to the fields as well. If the corn- 
fields have blossomed well, then will the threshing floor be 
rich ; if the vineyards have blossomed well, there will be 
plenteous wine.; if the olives have blossomed well, most shining 
rrith oil will the year prove ; the ponies as well enjoy the in- 
crease of this season. When the blossom has once been 
injured, the vetches and the beans perish, and thy lentiles, 0 
Nile, river that flowest from nfar. The wine, too, carefully 
stowed away in the spacious cellars, flowers, “ and the scum 
covers the surface of the casks. Honey, too, is my province. 

I invite the winged insects that will yield the honey, to the 
violet, the cytisus, and the hoary thyme. The same thing do 
I when the spirits abound in the years of youth, and the 
body is now in strength.” As she said these things I re- 
garded her with silent astonishment. Rut she said, “ Thou 
hast the privilege of learning, if there be any thing that thou 
seckcst to know.” “ Tell me, 0 Goddess,” I answered, “what 
was the origin of the games.” Scarcely had I fully con- 
cluded, when she answered me. The other appliances of 
luxury were not yet in full operation : the man who was rich 
possessed either cattle or a wide tract of land. From this 
circumstance, too, it was that the rich man was called 
“ locuples,” 40 and that money had the name of “ pecunia.” 
But now at length each was acquiring wealth by forbidden 

43 In the cc tiers glowers.'] — Ver. 270. The poet is considered to be going 
rather too far here, when lie places the scum of wine under the care of 
Vesta, because, when it rises, the wine is said ‘flovere,’ ‘to flower,’ by virtue 
of a figurative adaptation of the word. The term is generally supposed to 
apply merely to the scum or effervescence of new wine. Might it not possibly 
apply to the mouldiness that would supervene upon that scum if left long 
standing, and which we know to he a vegetable subtance, or ‘lichen?’ 

45 Was called ‘locnplcs.’’] — Ver. 2S1. That is to say, the man who 
Pad much land was 'loci plcnus,’ ‘full of land.’ ‘Pecunia,’ ‘money,’ ac- 
cording to the poet, derives its name from ‘pecus, ‘cattle,’ because origi- 
nally the greatest part of a person's wealth consisted of cattle and flocks ; 
as in those times cattle formed the most convenient medium of exchange, 
money, as its substitute, received its appellation from it. The first money 
that was used had figures of cattle stamped upon it ; and, according to 
some, it was made out of the hides of cattle in a tanned state. 
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means. It had become a custom - to departure the lands of 
the people ; :7 and long was that permitted, and there teas no 
penalty for so doing. The people kept their public places in 
the guardianship of no one : and to pasture on his own private 
property was deemed the act of a simpleton. Such irregulari- 
ties as these were reported to the iEdiles, the Ptiblicii : <l 
spirit before was wanting in these men. The people took 
cognizance of the matter : the offenders suffered the penalty 
of a fine ; to its guardians the care of the public was a theme 
of praise. In part, the price was granted to me ; and with 
great applause did the 1'Ediks, victorious in the contest, insti- 
tute new games. With the other part they made, by contract, 
the carriage-road/* which then was a steep precipice ; now 
it is a useful way, and they style it the Fublician. I had 
before supposed that annual spectacles were instituted ; she 
told me, not so, and added ' to her expressions these words : 
“ Honour influences us too : in festivals and altars do we take 
pleasure, and we that inhabit the heavens are an ambitious 
set. Often, by his sin, has some mortal made the Gods en- 
raged, and the victim has been a soothing sacrifice for Ms 

r > The lands cf the people.] — Yer. 283. These lands were called 
‘pascua/ and a rent W 2 S paid for the liberty of grazing thereon, which 
vent into the public funds, and was called ‘scripture/ as Mr- Thymic 
suggests, probably as being paid for the permission to enter one's name 
in the toll of those admitted to the advantage. The post tel!, ns that 
this payment was evaded to a great extent, till the rEddes put a stop to 
the practice, who, then, no longer allowed interest or favour to screen 
those guilty of these malpractices. 

45 The PuhlicU. j — -Yer. 2SS. These were Luedns and Marcias Fchlicius 
Malleolus, who were .-Ed ilrs of the people, j-.v.c. 513. By the Liriaian 
law no one person was allowed to stir.t more than 103 head of cattis or 
500 sheep on the public pastures. Besides instituting tbs Floral games, 
a temple, width is not mentioned by the poet, was built in honour of 
Mora, out of the fines ; this was afterwards repaired by Tiberius, as we 
learn from Tacitus, Annals, Bool: ii. c. ID. 

° The carriage road. j — Yer. 223. ‘ Luca:;'./ ‘ they let cut to contract-’ 
Varro and Festus confirm this account Festus says. ‘ they made a road so 
that carriages could come up the A-> entire Bill to Velez d Vella beinc one 
part, perhaps the highest, of the hul. Gower thus renders the four” lines 
beginning from line 253, — 

‘ The custom was to feed the people’s commons 
Without controimeni - they long time were no man's. 

Some law the people did their commons beep. 

He was 2 churl that by himself fed sheep-’ 
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crimes, Ofttimes have I seen Jove , 10 v. lien lie vas just 
about to hurl his thunderbolts, withhold his hand on the 
offering: of sonic frankincense. But if we are slighted, the 
wrong is atoned for with weighty penalties, and our wrath 
proceeds beyond moderate hounds. Book at the grandson of 
Thestitis ; 51 with flames, at a fur distance, did he burn : the 
i en-nit was, because the altar of Diana was without its fire. 
Book at the descendant of Tantalus the same Goddess with- 
hold from him the power of setting sail. A Virgin indeed she 
is, and yet twice has she avenged her altars when subjected to 
a slight. Hapless llippolytus, thou couldst wish that thou 
limlst paid homage to Dionc, when thoinvnst torn in pieces by 
thy frightened steeds. ’Tvere n tedious task to recount the 
slights that have been chastised by calamity. Me, too, the 
Homan fathers neglected. What could I do ? By what 
means could I give symptoms of my displeasure ? What 
pcunlty could I inflict for this my disgrace ! My wonted 
duties were forgotten by me in my sorrow. No longer J 
guarded the fields : no longer was the fruitful garden valued 
by me. The lilies faded ; you might see the violets parched ; 
and the filaments of (lie ruddy crocus become flaccid. Many 
a time did Zephvrtis say to me, * Do not, thyself, destroy thy 
own dowry.’ Worthless to me was my down - . The olive 
trees were in ldoom ; the wanton blasts nipped them. The 
corn-fields were in blossom; the corn was injured hv hail- 
storms. The vine ns yet gives a ground for hope ; the heaven 
blackens in the tpiarter of the south wind, and the leaves arc 

5/1 I/arc I seen Jorc .] — Vcr. 300-1. Gower’s version of these lines 
runs thus, — 

‘ Oft have I seen Jove hurling his fire storm, 

At sight of incense hold his threat 'uing arm.’ 

51 Grandson of Thestius.] — Vcr. 305. Meleager, son of jEncus anil 
Althea, daughter of Thestius. His mother, on his birth, was informed 
hv the Fates that he would live till a log of wood, then burning on thi 
fire, was consumed. On this, she removed it, and candidly preserved it, 
Meleager hilled the, Calydonian hoar srnt by Diana in revenge for the 
neglect of her worship; and he gave its shin to Atalanta, who had first 
wounded it. Ilis mother’s brothers attempting to depiivc her of it, Meleager 
slew them ; on which, in revenge, his mother threw the Jog on the fire,, 
and he expired, when the flames, thus at a distance from him, had burnt 
out. Althea hilled herself through grief. 

' - Descendant tf Tantalus."] — Vcr. 307. Agamemnon; descended from 
Tantalus, through his son, Pelops. Sec Book i. 1. 3S7. 
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stripped off by the sudden shower. I did not wish all this to - 
happen, for I am not cruel in my wrath ; but I took no care 
to repel the evil. The Senators assembled and if the year 
should blossom well, they vowed to my Godhead an annual 
festival. I assented to the row. Irenas, the Consul, with his 
colleague Posthumius, in discharge of their promise, insti- 
tuted in my honour these games.” I was preparing to in- 
quire why there was in these crimes a greater license, 5 ’ and 
more freedom in merriment- But it occurred to me that she 
was no austere Deity, and that she had functions suited for 
the enjoyment of pleasure. Her temples are entirely surrounded 
with. the vrreaths of flowers"’ sevrc-d together, and the gorgeous 
board is concealed by the roses showered down upon it. The 
drunken reveller dances with his hair wreathed with the bark 
of the linden-tree, and scarcely knowing what he does, is 
whirled along by the influence of the wine. In Ids drunken 
fit, the lover sings at the cruel threshold of his beauteous mis- 
tress ; his perfumed locks support the delicate garlands. To 
grave matters are transacted with a brow enriched with the 
garland: and limpid water is not the beverage of those 
wreathed with flowers. As long as thou wast raised, Ach- 

'' Tie Senators assembled. j — Xer. 327. In the consulship of I,. Port- 
huroius Albinas sad M. Popilins Lsuas. a-v.c. 550. directions were given 
tint the Floral games should be celebrated annually. 

A greeter license.']- — Ter. 331. The greatest license was permitted 
at these games ; and to the sound of meric. <3 women danced in a state 
of nudity. The story is told, that when Cato of Utica once appeared at 
the games, the spectators would cot call on the dancers to strip, i^ang 
overawed by bis presence, on which be retired, that he might not interfere 
w hh their amusement, and was loudly applauded for so doing. This would 
appear very like an encouragement of the practice on his part ; and be, 
probably, did not think of the matin, as good in ethics as it is in Jaw, — 

' Qui tacit per alium. tacit per se.’ 

15 Wreaths of fimsert.J — Ter. 335. The poet here describes, rot the 
Floral games, but the gaiety of life that the Goddess was wont to promote. 
This and the nest seven lines are thus translated by Goner — 

1 Brows are embroidered with spruce garlands sew'd. 

And tables cover'd with fresh roses strew’d- 
The bonay gnew. deck'd with a film £ ower crown. 

In drunken aarb there cances up and down : 

And’s head with oyl and £owTs and wine well din'd. 

He catches sings it's sweet-heart’s door untied. 

Crown'd temples meddle with no serious matter; 

Hot are Scw-’rs us’d in drinking cf fair water. 1 
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loiis, 5 '' 'with the juice of no clusters, there was no pleasure in 
assuming the rose. Bacchus loves the flowers ; you may 
know that the garland is pleasing to Bacchus, from the Con- 
stellation of Ariadne. A merry stage becomes this Goddess ; 
she is not, believe me, she is not to be reckoned in the num- 
ber of the tragic Goddesses . 57 And why the multitude of the 
courtezans throng to these games, the reason, when sought for, 
is not difficult to be ascertained. She is none of the morose 
ones, nor is she one of the great boasters : she wishes that 
her festival should he open to the Plebeian multitude. She 
teaches us, too, to make use of the beauty of our youth, while 
it is still in bloom; and that the thorn is slighted when the 
roses have faded. But why, whereas white garments 1 are worn 
on the festival of Ceres, is this Goddess gay with habits of 
various colours ? Is it because the harvest grows white with 
its ripened ears, but every hue and tint is to be found in 
flowers ?” She nodded her assent, and, ns she shook her hair, 
the flowers fell, just ns the rose, when dropped, is wont to fall 59 
on the festive board. There still remained the torches ,? 3 the 
origin of which was concealed from me ; when thus she re- 
moved my uncertainty. “ It is either because the fields are 

K Thou west mixt, Acliclous.~\ — Ver. 343. It seems to have been a 
general notion with tire Latin poets that the waters of the Acheloiis were 
the first that were used for the purpose of tempering wine. Virgil (Georgies, 
llooh i. 1. 9) speaks of mixing the waters of the Acheloiis with the juice 
of the newly-discovered grape. Hyginus, Fable 2/4, tells us thatCcrasus, 
the rEtolianj was one of the first who taught men to mix water with their 
wine, and recommended them to use the waters of the river Acheloiis for 
that purpose. 

Tragic Goddesses.'] — Ver. 348. ‘ Cothumatas.’ Literally, 1 huskined 
Goddesses,’ The ‘ cothurnus’ was a high shoe or buskin, worn by actors 
in tragedy, with the view of thereby rendering the figure more stately and 
elevated. Its introduction on the stage is sometimes ascribed to Sophocles, 
but more generally to jEschylus. This appellation was often given to 
Diana and Minerva. 

53 Is wont to fall.'] — Ver. 360. Allusion is here made to the custom at 
the feasts of the ancients of showering down flowers, and especially roses, 
from the ceiling. At their potations, garlands of roses were often hung 
from the ceiling; from this circumstance, whatever secrets were imparted 
in the freedom of postprandial conversation, were said to be ‘ sub rosn,’ 

‘ under the rose.’ and it was considered a breach of good faith and of po- 
liteness to divulge anything that might transpire upon such occasions. 

M T/ic torches .] — Ver. 361. Torches were used at the Floralia, as the 
rites were protracted to a very late hour of the might. 
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resplendent -with purple flowers, that lights appear to be 
becoming to my festival, or because neither the flower nor 
flame is of a dull colour, and the brightness of each attracts 
our attention, or because the licence of the night is suited to 
my pleasures. The third reason is derived from fact. “ There 
i* still a little matter,” I said, “ about which it remains for 
me to inquire, if I may be allowed.” She said, “ I permit 
thee.” “ Why, in honour of thee, are the feeble roes and 
the timid hares' 0 enclosed in the net in place of the Libyan 
lionesses 1” She replied that the woods were not her domain, 
hut the gardens and the fields not to he approached by the 
savage beast of prey. She had concluded her speech ; and she 
vanished into empty air. A sweet perfume remained ; yon 
might know that she was a Goddess. That the song of h’aso 
may flourish throughout all times, diffuse, I pray, 0 Goddess, 
thy gifts in my breast. 

On the night before the fourth from the Calends , shall 
Chiron' 1 raise his star, half-man, and half-formed of the 
body of a yellow steed. Pelion is a mountain of Hmmonia, 
facing the south; its summit is green with pine; the oak 
covers the other part. The son of Phillyra inhabited it. The 
cave is still extant in the ancient rock which they say was the 
abode of the worthy old man. He is believed to have occu- 
pied with the strains of the lyre those hands that were destined 
in future times to effect the death of Hector. Alcides had 
come, a part of his task performed, and now almost the lzsx' : 
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of tlic labours enjoined on him, remained for the hero. You 
might see the two destined for the destruction of Troy, by 
chance, standing together. On the one side was the boy, the 
son of iEacus ; on the other side was the son of Jove. The 
hero, the son of Phillyra, receives the youth with hospitality, 
and asks him the cause of his coming ; the other one informs 
him. Meanwhile he examines his club and the spoil of the 
lion, and lie says, “ Hero worthy of these arms, and arms 
worthy of the hero !” Nor could the hands of Achilles refrain 
from daring to touch the hide bristling with its shaggy hair. 
While the old man is handling the arrows, tipped with poison, 
one falls, and the barb is fixed in his left foot. Chiron groans 
aloud, nnd draws the steel from the wound ; Alcides weeps, 
and so does the Hmmoninn boy. Yet he himself prepares the 
herbs collected on the hills of Pagnsce, and soothes the wounds 
with various remedies. The eating venom was too powerful 
for a remedy, and the pestilence was entirely absorbed in his 
bones and throughout his whole body. The blood of the 
Hydra of Lcrna mingling with the blood of the Centaur gave no 
time for aid. Achilles stood bedewed with tears, ns though 
before his father; thus was Pelins to be mourned had he 
then died. Often did he chafe the hands of the patient 
with his affectionate hands : the teacher then received the ad- 
vantages of that disposition of winch he had had the train- 
ing. Often did ho kiss him ; often, too, did he say to him as he 
lay, “Live on, I pray; leave me not, my dear father !” The 
ninth day had come, when thou, most- righteous Chiron, hndst 
thy body girt with twice seven stars. 

Him the curving Lyre 63 would desire to follow ; but not yet 
is the path in readiness ; the thud night will be a suitable 
time. At the hour, when on the morrow, we say, that now the 
Nones are dawning, the Scorpion shall be marked in the skv 
from its middle. 

When thrice from this time the Star of the Evening shall 
have raised his beauteous disk, and thrice the conquered stars 
shall have made way for the Sun, then will be the rites of your 

(Nut. Hist, book xxv. c. 0) says that Chiron recovered by the application 
of the herb centaury, which received its appellation from the Centaur. 

" The curving Lyrc .~] — V cr. '115. On the 3d of the Nones of May, the 
Lyre rises acronyclially. On the dav before the Nones, half of the Scorpion 
sets cosmically. 

/> o 
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tr.cient ceremonial feast of the lemnres : this fecst trill-pTe- 
eeat the offerings to the silent shades. w Their year wr-s 
shorter, and not as yet had they been taught to employ, for 
pnriScation, the affectionate Februa, and not yet wast thou the 
leader of the months, 0 Janus 1 thon of the doable form. Yet 
already did they offer their peculiar gifts to the ashes of the 
dead, and th grandson performed the rites at the tomb of his 
firmed gran 1-ire. The month was called Mains, from the 
name of th< ,c majores,” [their ancestors, j which even now re- 
tains a part of the ancient custom. When midnight now is 
tome, and affords sdence for sleep, and ye dogs, and birds 
with yonr rations tints, are still : at that honr rises the' person 
who bears in mind the ancient ceremonial, and stands in awe 
of the Gods ; Ids two feet hare no sandals n on them, and he 
makes 2 noise with his fingers clasped in each other with his 
thumb in the middle,” for fear lest the aerial spectre should 
meet him if silent. After he lias washed his hands clean in 
the water of the spring, he tarns round, and first he takes up 
the black beans ; n with his face turned away, he Sings them ; 

M 37(5 dltrtl zhedes.] — Ver. 422. ‘Taeitis Mambas/ literal!", ‘the 
silent Manes.' As Mr. Keighiley observes, the Manes were, according to 
this detcription of shea, what we term, disturbed spirits. 

G Hate notar.daltl} — Ver. 432. On performing magical incartaftow, 
it was always deemed necessary to bare the feet bare for that purpose. 

w Hie thumb in the middle.! — Ver. 433. There is soae diEcaltr in 
understanding irons she context how the sound here described was to -re 
produced. Meapolis thinks it means merely a mapping of she thumb ana 
facer. Mr. Thynne and 34 r. Stanford seem to be cf tbe same opinion. 
Mr. Keightley thinks that it may hare been done by locking the fingers 
rn one another, whereby the thumb; were joined in the middle, and then 
snaking a noise by bringing the hands smartly together. If ‘tnedtus. pol- 
l's! ' here means the middle tinner, a signification which Ovid rive? else- 
where to ' poi'er,’ then it may mean that he doses the fingers in the fist 
of the left hand, and males a snapping noise on them tins joined, with the 
middle finger of the right, which is very easily done, by smartly striking 
the space between two adjoining fingers. 

67 The blech leanrlj — Ver. 431 — 5. Gower gives the following trans- 
lalion of tbe-e iine; — 

‘ The rite-rememVrinr, ghost-abhorring sunne. 

Arises gently, and no shoe; puts on ; 

Then points with his dos'd fingers, and his thumb) 

Tat in the midst, lest ghosts should near him comer 
Tncn in spring-water he his hands doth dean sc. 

But first doth roll about his month blue beans.' 

V. * ire told dt Testes, that the bean was particularly need in the nt» 
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hut while he flings tliem, he says “ I offer these ; with these 
heans do I ransom myself and mine.” Nine times docs lie say 
this, and looks not behind him / 3 The ghost is believed to 
gather them, and to follow behind if no one is looking on. A 
second time he touches the water and tinkles the copper of 
Temcsn/’ and begs the ghost to leave his house. When nine 
times he has repented, ‘‘Shades of my father ! depart,” he 
look’s back, and believes that his rites nre duly performed. 
Whence the day was called, or what is the origin of the name, 
is unknown to me ; from some God it must be learned. Thou 
son of the Pleiad, worthy of veneration from thy potent wand, 
do thou instruct me ; ofttimes has the pnlnce of the Stygian 
Jove been visited by thee. The wnnd-benring God comes at 
my prayer. Hear now the reason of the name ; the reason 
was learned from the God himself. When Romulus consigned 
to the tomb the remains of his brother, and the obsequies of 
Remus, unhappily too active, were duly performed, woe- 
stricken Faustulus, and Acca with her dishevelled locks, were 
sprinkling his burnt bones with their tears. Afterwards, in 
their sorrow, they returned home, about the beginning of 
twilight, and threw themselves down fo rest on their couch, 
hard as it was. The blood-stained ghost of Remus seemed to 
be standing by the bed, and, with n subdued gibbering, to 
utter these words, “ Behold me, the half, the equal part, of all 
your prayers ! Behold of what nnture I now am ! and of 
what nnture but a little while ago I was ! I, who so short a 

performed to the ghosts or Lcmurcs, and at the Parentalia; and that the 
1’Ianien Dialis was forbidden, not only to eat that pulse, hut even 
to name it, because it was dedicated to the dead. Pythagoras forbade his 
disciples to cat this pulse, as it was supposed that the souls of men in 
the first stage of the metempsychosis were transferred into the interior 
of the bean. This fiction, which perhaps was the key to some more 
m) stcrious doctrine, was probably borrowed by him from the priests of 
Egypt. 

M Looks not behind Aim.] — Vcr. 439. Mr. Kciglitley justly remarks, 
that this superstition reminds one of that of soiling the hemp-seed on 
All-hallows Eve, and refers to Burns’s Hallowe’en, st. 16-20. The nine 
times, ns mentioned, was perhaps of magic efficacy, for Virgil, Eel. viii. 

1. 75, tells us that the Gods take pleasure in uneven numbers. So with 
us, tlie vulgar notion is, that there is ‘ luck in odd numbers.’ 

cs Copper of Ttmcxn.] — Vcr. 441. Temcsa, called also Tempsa by the 
Latins, was a town of Bruttium, in Calabria. There was also a place in 
the isle of Cyprus called Tcmesa, or Tcmsa, famous for its copper mines. 
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time since, if I had obtained the omens conferring on me the 
sovereign sway, might hare been the chief among my people. 
Even now have I glided from the flames of the funeral pile, 
and am a phantom of air .' 3 This shape is all that' is left of 
that which was Remus. Alas ! where is Mars, my father ? If 
ye did but speak the truth, and if it was he that gave to ns, 
when outcasts, the udder of the wild beasts, life has the 
rash hand of a fellow citizen destroyed — me, the very man 
whom a she- wolf preserved — of the two, how much the more 
humane was she. Ah, cruel Celer, mavst thou yield up thy 
remorseless sod through wounds, and mayst thou pass under 
the earth all stained with gore, as I have done. My brother 
willed not this ; his brotherly affection is equal to my own. 
'Twas all he could do ; he expended his tears on my doom. 
Entreat him by those tears, by the nourishment you afforded 
him, to appoint a day to be celebrated in my honour." As he 
gives them these commands, they long to embrace him, and 
extend their arms : the gliding phantom escapes their hands as 
they grasp at him. As the ghost in its flight deprived them 
of their slumber, they both of them reported to the king the 
words of his brother. Romulus obeyed, and he called that 
day on which the prescribed rites are performed in favour of 
the buried dead, “ Remnria.” The harsh letter 71 which was 
the first in the entire name, in lapse of time was changed 
into one of softer articulation. Afterwards, they called the 
ghosts of the silent shades the “Lemures:” this was the 
meaning of the word; this the import of the expression. 
Yet, on those days, the ancients shut their temples as you now 
see them shut at the festival of the Peralia. That time, too, 
was not auspicious for the marriage torches of the widow or of 
the virgin. She who married then did not long remain" « 

A phantom cj air-.'] — Ver. A 03-4. Gower thus renders these lines — ’ 
‘ Sow is your Remus bat a (beam of air, 

A fitting reliqae of the piles impair.’ 

71 The harih later.] — Ver. 481. He says that the feast in honour of 
the shade of Remus was originally called, Remnria, hut that in lapse of 
time the first letter was changed into the letter L, and that eventually all 
spirits of the dead obtained the appellation of ‘ Lemures/ — a very impro- 
bable story. 

73 Did j.ot tor.g remain .] — Ver. 488. He means to ray that rrch wives, 
either hr their shrewishness, or for worse reasons, soon "create a nccessdj 
fcr a divorce on the part of their husbands. 
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wife. For this reason, too, if proverbs have any weight with 
you, the common people say that “ bad prove the wives that 
are married in May.” 

But these three festivals, I should observe, are at the same 
season, but continued on no one of the days intervening 73 
between them. On the middle one of these days if you seek 
for the Boeotian Orion ,* 4 you will be disappointed. The origin 
of this Constellation must now be sung by me. Jupiter and 
his brother, who rules over the nude ocean, together with 
Mercury, were on their travels. It was the hour when 
ploughs turned over on the yoke are carried homeward, and 
the lamb drinks the milk of the ewe as it downward presses 
the udder. By chance, the old man, Ilyrieus, the cultivator 
of a scanty farm, catches sight of them while he is standing 
before his humble cottage, and thus he accosts them, — “Long 
is the road, and but little of the day now remains ; my door, 
too, is ever open to the stranger.” He adds looks to his 
words which fully confirm them : they comply with his invita- 
tion, and conceai their divine nature. They come beneath the 
roof of the old man, soiled with the blackening smoke ; there 
is a little fire remaining ’ 3 in the log that had been laid on 
the day before. lie, himself, on his knees, kindles the blaze 
with his breath, and then brings out and breaks up the split 
firewood. The pipkins stand on the table; the smaller of 
them contains beans ; the other herbs ; and each of them, 
covered with its lid, sends forth its steam. While there is a 
a pause, he presents with his shaking right hand the blushing 
wine. The God of the Ocean receives the first cup. When 
he has drunk off the contents, he says, “ Pour out some more, 
that Jupiter, in his turn, may drink.” At hearing the name 
of Jupiter, the man turns pale. As soon as his self-posses- 

73 Days intervening.'] — Ver. 492. The Lemuria were held on three 
alternate days, the 7th, 5th, and 3rd of the Ides of Mar, answering to 
May 9th, lltli, and 13th. 

74 Orion.] — Ver. 493. The Constellation of Orion sets on the 5th of 
the Ides of May. Hesiod says that he was the son of Neptune by Euryalc, 
daughter of Minos. Pindar makes the Isle of Chios to have been his 
birth-place, and not Bosotia. 

< 3 A little fire remaining- ] — Ver. 50G, Allusion is here made to the block 
which was kept on the hearth smouldering from day to day, to be in rea- 
diness for cooking tlie principal meal of the day, for which service only, 
fire would probably be required by poor people, in a warm climate. 
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{-ion returns, he sacrifices the ox, the tiller of his humble farm, 
roasting him on a large fire, and he draws the wine which he 
had racked in his early Tears , 711 when stored in a smoky cask, 
lie admits of no delay ; now they reclined on couches that 
concealed under the linen cover the sedge of the river, and 
even with that addition, by no means lofty ones. Now was 
the board graced with viands , 77 and with the wine placed upon 
it. The bowl was of red clay ; the cups of beech wood. 
These were the words of Jove, — “If thy inclination leads 
thee to desire anything, wish for it: thou shalt receive any- 
thing.” These were the words of the mild old man , — “ I 
once had a dear wife, known as the choice of my early youth. 
You ask where she is now : the urn covers her. To her did 
I swear this, having called yourselves as witnesses of my vow, 
thou alone shalt enjoy wedlock with me. I swore it, and 
keep my oath ; bat now I have desires that are not compatible 
with each other ; I do not wish to he a husband ; but I desire 
to be a father.” They assented to his desire; they all 
stood round the hide of the bull. Modesty forbids me to tell 
the rest. Then did they cover the soaking hide with earth 
heaped upon it. And now ten months had passed, and a boy 
was horn; him Ilirieus calls Urion, because he was thus 
begotten; the first letter has now lost the ancient sound. 
He had grown to a huge size ; the Goddess of Delos took lum 
as her companion ; he was the protector and .the attendant 
of the Goddess. His unguarded words excited the anger of 
the Gods. “ There is no wild beast,” said he, “ that I am 
unable to conquer.” The earth sent a scorpion ; 7S it attempted 


~ c In Ait early years.] — Ver. 517-18. Gower thus renders these lines — 

‘ Then broach'd a hogshead of his special sack, 

"Which in his young days he himself did make.' 

The ‘amphoric,’ or ‘cadi,’ ‘casks,’ were exposed purposely to the action 
rf smoke, as it was supposed to mellow the wine. 

77 Graced with viands.] — Ver. 521-2. Gower thus renders these lines — 
‘ Kow braves his board with dainty cakes and liquors 
In earthen dishes, and in beech-tree beakers/ 

73 A scorpton.] — Ver. 541. Horace does not represent him as being 
kiUcd by the sting of a scorpton, but as being slain tiy the shafts of Diana, 
when he had made an attempt on her chastity. Other writers, hoc. ever, 
with Ovid, represent him as the favourite and protector of that Goddess, 
and like her, excelling in the chase. 
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to fasten its crooked claws in the Goddess, the mother of the 
twins ; Orion opposed it. Latonn added him to the number 
of the radiant stars, and said, “Enjoy the reward of thy 
deserts.” 

But why do both Orion and the other stars hasten to leave 
the sky? and why does Night contract her path ? Why, more 
swiftly than usual, does the fair day raise its beams from the 
watery deep, the morning star preceding? Am I mistaken? 
or do arms now clash ? T am not deceived : it was tlie clash 
of arms. Mars is approaching ,* 3 and. ns he comes, he gives the 
indications of war. The Avenger himself comes down from 
heaven to his own honours, and to the temple conspicuous in 
the Forum of Augustus. Mighty is the God, and so is the work; 
in no other fashion outrht Mars to have his habitation in the 
city of his offspring. These shrines are worthy of the trophies 
won from the giants ; it becomes Gradivus from this spot to 
give an impulse to the cruel warfare ; whether it be that any 
one shall assail us from the eastern world, or whether, under 
the western Sun, the enemy will have to be subdued. lie, all- 
powerful in arms, surveys the pinnacles of the highest part of 
the budding, ttnd considers it right th.it the unconquered Gods 
should possess its summit. He surveys, on the portals, the 
weapons of various forms / 3 and the arms of the world con- 
quered by his own soldiers. On one side, he beholds iEncas 
laden with the burden of affection, and so many progenitors 
of the noble house of lulus: on another side he beholds the 
son of Ilia 51 bearing on his shoulders the armour of the chief- 
tain, and their illustrious deeds written on the base beneath 
the heroes ranged in order. He secs, too, the temple adorned 

■ s Mars is appronrMno.] — Vcr. 050. On the 4th of the Ides there 
were sports in the Circus in honour of Mars Ultor, or ‘the Avenger.’ At 
the hatttc of Philippi, Augustus had vowed a temple to Mars. When 
peace was restored, he built the Augustan Forum, at an immense expense, 
and there erected a temple to Mars, of surpassing magnificence. On the 
•tth of the Ides of May he consecrated it. 

50 The it capons of rarwns forms.] — Vcr. 5C1. Suetonius tells us, that 
on the building of this temple the successful generals of the time were 
ordered to erect their trophies therein ; and Plinv (Nat. Hist. Book xxxv. 
c. 10) says that Augustus erected in his own Fcrum (probably in the 
temple of Mars) two pictures, representing a battle and a triumph. 

81 The son <f //m.] — Vcr. 505. Romulus; hearing the ‘ spolia opimn,' 
the armour of Acron, king of the Camincnscs, whom he had slain with liis 
cwn hand. 
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with the name of Augustus ; and as be reads the name of 
Caesar, the work appears still greater. This, when a young 
man, he had vowed, at the time when he took up the arms of 
duty ; from such acts as these ought a Prince to commence 
hit career of command. He, stretching forth his hands, a?, cm 
one side, stood his avenging arms*, on the other, the conspira- 
tors, thus spake : — “ If the father of warfare, and the priestess 
of Vesta, are the founders of my race, and I am preparing to 
avenge either of these Divinities, do thou. Mars, come hither 
and satiate thy sword in the accursed blood, and let thy favour 
abide by the better cause. Thou shalt receive a temple, and 
when I am victorious 1 The Avenger’ shall be thy title.” He 
had uttered his vow, and returned, exulting, from the routed 
foe. Nor is it enough for Mars once to have merited this epi- 
thet: he pursues the standards detained in the hands of the 
Parthian. This was a nation protected both by their plain?, 
their horses, and their arrows, and inaccessible from the rivers 
that surrounded them. The slaughter of the Crassi” had 
given daring to the nation, when soldier, general, and stand- 
ards were lost together. The Parthian was in possession of 
the Roman standards, the token of honour in warfare ; and an 
enemy was the hearer of the Roman eagle. And still would 
that disgrace have been remaining, had not the empire of Au- 
sonia been protected by the valiant armies of Caesar.” ’Twas 
he, that removed the ancient stains, and the disgrace of so long 
duration ; the standard?, when recovered, recognized their 
friends. "What, then, thou Parthian, availed thee the arrows 
wont to he discharged behind thy lack? "What, thy inaccetsille 
places ? "What, the management of thy fleet steed l Parthian ! 
thou rcstorest the eagles ’ thy conquered bow=, M too, thon or- 
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tendcst ! Now, not any pledges of our disgrace hast thou. 
Well was the temple and the name given to the Deity who 
twice avenged us, and the deserved honour acquits us of the 
obligation undertaken by our vows. Celebrate, ye Quirites, 
these solemn games in the Circus ; the theatre does not seem 
to be befitting the God of valour. 

When one night shall be remaining before the Ides, you shall 
see all the Pleiades / 5 and the whole company of the sisters. At 
that time, according to no mean authority, ns I think, the summer 
commences, and the season of the mild spring comes to a close. 

The day before the Ides shows the Bull 51 ’ raising his face 
bespangled with stars ; a well-known story is attached to this 
Constellation. Jupiter, in the form of a bull, offered his back 
co the Tyrian maid , 61 and bore horns on an assumed forehead. 
She, with her right hand, held by his mane, and with her left 
she held her dress ; and her very alarm was a source of addi- 
' tional grace. The breeze swells her flowing robes ; her auburn 
hair floats along the wind. In such guise, Sidoninn mni , 
if was befitting that Jove should behold thee. Full oft di 
she raise her maiden feet from the water of the ocean, am 
dread the splash of the dashing wave; often did the God 
purposely sink deeper in the waves, that she might the more 
tightly cling to his neck. The shore now reached, Jove stood 
without horns, and from a bull was changed into a God. ie 
bull' enters the heavens ; thee, maid of Sidon, Jupiter em- 
braces, and a third part of the earth bears thy name. Others 
have said that this Constellation is the cow of Pharos, w nc ), 
from a human being, was made a cow, from a cow, a Go ess. 

period are, still in existence, which represent a Parthian on his bended 
knee, extending towards Augustus the standards, and a bo . • ’ 

-Ver. 599. On the 3rd of the Ides of Mas, 


85 All the Pleiades.] — vci. _ 

I’leiiides rise acronyclially, and the summer begins. The an S • 
regulated their agricultural operations by the rising and S 

1 ^SAoiis the Bull.-]— Ver. G03. On the day before the Ides, the 14th 

of Mav, the head of the Bull rises cosmicnlly. f Aeenor. 

51 the Tyrian „,mrf.]-Ver. G05-G. Europe, the daughter of Agenor 
king of Phoenicia. The following is Gower’s comical translation of 

•Once Jove, well hom’d and turned to a bull, 

Pack’d up the Tyrian virgin by the gull. 

» The cow of Pharos.]— Ver. G19. Io, or Isis; thus called from 
Pharos, an island of Egypt, at the mouth of the river i i 
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On this day, too, the Vestal virgin is wont to throw from 
the oak-boilt bridge the images of the ancient men, platted in 
rushes . 55 He who has formed a belief that aged men, after their 
sixtieth year, were put to death by them, charged our ancestors 
with irant on cruelty .* 1 The tradition is an old one: at the time 
when this was called the Saturnian land, these were the words 
of the prophetic God: — “Ye nations, throw two bodies in 
sacrifice to the sickle-bearing aged God, to be caught by the Etru- 
rian stream.” Until the Tiryntbian came to these fields, each 
year was the cruel sacrifice performed with theLeucadian rites . 51 
They say that he teas the first to throw into the stream citi- 
zens made of bundles of straw ;. and that, after the example 
of Hercules, fictitious bodies are still so thrown. Some think 
that, with the view that they alone might enjoy the right of 
suffrage, the youths did fling '' 1 from the bridges the infirm old 
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men. Tiber, teach me the truth ; thy bank is of higher an- 
tiquity'- than the City; thou hast the opportunity' of well 
knowing the origin of the ceremony. Tiber' raises his head 
crowned with reeds from the midst of his channel, and in such 
accents opens his hoarse month : — “ I have beheld this place, 
a lonely piece of pasture land, without walls ; each of my banks 
used to feed the straggling cattle ; and I, that Tiber which all 
nations now know and hold in dread, then was an object, even 
to the flocks, unworthy' of notice. The name of Arcadian 
Evander is ofttimes mentioned to thee; he, as a stranger, 
dashed my waters with his oars. There came, too, Alcides, 
attended by' a Grecian multitude. Then, if I remember aright, 
Albula was my name. The hero of Pallantium 93 receives the 
youth with hospitality, and the punishment which was his due 
falls at length upon Cacus. The conqueror departs, and with 
him carries away the kine, the booty' of Erythea ; but his fol- 
lowers refuse to proceed any further ; a great part of them 
had come having left Argos behind ; in these mountains they 
establish their hopes and their home. Yet many a time are 
they influenced by sweet love of their father-land, and as he 
dies, oft does some one of them enjoin this slight task — “Throw 
my body into the Tiber, that, carried by the waves of the river, 
I, become lifeless dust, may go to the Inachinn shore .” 51 The 
care of providing such a tomb as he enjoined displeases his 
heir; the corpse of the stranger is buried in Ausonian ground ; 
a rush-made image is thrown into the Tiber instead of the 

opinion. Festus explains this story on the ground of a singular misconcep- 
tion ; that the aged men being free from the burden of public duties, but 
• still retaining their right of voting, the younger ones became jealous of 
their retention of this right, and that, on their going over the 1 pons,’ or 
* plank,’ to record their votes, the young men used to cry out. * that they 
ought to be thrown from the 1 pons,’ (which word also means ‘ a bridge ), 
or,- in other words, that they ought to lose the right of voting. The poet 
seems to say that the voting men actually had the ill manners to push 
the older ones off the ‘pontes.’ If so, it is a vert- early specimen of an 
election row. 

53 The hero of Pallantium.— Yer. 647. Pallantium, a town of Arcadia, 
was the native place of Evander. The arrival of Evandet and Hercules in 
Italy arc referred to in the first Book. , 

51 The Inachinn shore.}— Yer. G5G. The Inaclius was a river of Argos 
The only ground on which the story is based seems to be the similarity of 
the name, 1 Argei,’ by which these images were called, and the name of 
the Argivcs in their own language. ’Apyhoi. 
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purity, he draws some of the water, to carry it away in a per- 
fumed urn ; in this a laurel branch is dipped, anil with the 
■wet laurel are sprinkled all the things which are intended to 
change owners. lie sprinkles his own hair, too, with the 
dripping hough, and runs through his prayers in a voice ac- 
customed to deceive. 23 “Wash away the perjuries of past 
time,” says he : “wash away my lying words of the past day, 
whether 1 have made tlice to attest for me, or whether I have 
invoked the great Godhead of Jove, whom I did not intend to 
listen to me. Or if I have knowingly deceived any other of 
the Gods, or any Goddess, let the swift breezes bear away my 
wicked speeches. Let there be no trace left of my perjuries 
on the morrow, and let not the Gods care whatever I may 
choose to say. I)o but give me profits ; give me the delight 
that rises from gain, and grant thnt it may be lucrative to mb to 
impose on my customers.” Front on high, Mercury laughs at 
his worshipper while making such requests ns these, remem- 
bering that once on a time he himself stole the Orfygian kine. 1 

But explain to me, I pray, who am making far more be- 
coming requests, from what time the Sun passes into the Con- 
stellation q/'tlic Twins? His answer was, “When thou shalt see 
days remain of the month as many ns were the exploits of the 
labours of Hercules.” “Tell me,” I said, “the origin of this Con- 
stellation?” The God, with eloquent lips, explained the cause : 
— “ The brothers, the sons of Tyndarus, had borne off Phoebe, 

w Accustomed to deceive.'] — Vcr. 081. The character of the trader 
was held in bad repute at Rome, and no citizen who prided himself upon 
his own respectability would be employed in commerce. From this ban 
being put upon trade, it is not surprising that it fell into the hands of 
such characters as the one mentioned in the text. Gower thus translates 
lines 685-G90 : — 

‘ What power soever broker to my lie 
I’ve made, now let them vanish all and die. 

Wink thou at all.my slie deceits to-day, 

Let not the Gods take notice what I say. 

Afford me gains, and joy that my desire 
Of gain is fed, and that I’ve gull’d the buyer.’ 

1 The Ortygian /tine.] — Vcr. G92. Ortvgia was the ancient name of 
the Isle of Delos. .The allusion in the text is to the theft hv Mercury of 
the cattle of Admetus, king of Thessaly, which were tended by Apollo, 
vrho was horn in Delos. Ortvgia was also the name also of a small island 
near Sicily, and was one of the epithets of Ephesus, in Ionia. 



and the sister of Phoebe the one of them vrns a horseman, 
the other skilled as a pugilist. Idas and his brother prepare 
for war, and seek to recover those betrothed to them, being 
both of them affianced to be sons-in-law of Leucippus. Love 
persuades these to recover the damsels, the others, to refuse to 
give them up ; and from the same motive each one of them 
fights. The (Ebalian brothers 5 were fully able to escape their 
pursuers by flight ; but it seemed a disgrace to conquer only by 
speed in flight. There is a spot, destitute of trees, suited as a 
fitting ground for a combat. There had they taken their 
stand ; Aphidna'* was the name of the place. Castor having 
his breast pierced by the sword of Lyncreus, lay stretched on 
the earth by an unexpected wound. The avenging Pollux is 
at hand, and pierces Lynczcus with his spear, in the spot, where 
the neck at its termination joins the shoulders. Idas was 
rushing on him, and hardly by the lightning of Jove was Ik? 
repelled, and they say that his weapon was not even wrenched 
from his right hand bv the bolt. And now, Pollux, the lofty 
heaven was open to thee, when thou raids t, * Hear my words 
my father! That heaven which an of right thou granfest to 
me alone, divide between us two ; half will then be more va- 
luable to tne than the whole of the gift.’ He spoke, and ran- 
somed his brother by an alternate change of place ; 5 the pair 
form a Constellation serviceable to the tossed bark.” Let him 
return to the month of Janus/ who asks what are the Agonia • 
which, however, occupy this period as well in the Calendar. 
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On the night succeeding this clay, the Dog of Erigone de- 
parts. In another place, the origin of this sign is explained. 

The next day is that of Vulcan : they call it Tubilustria. 
The trumpets' which he makes are purified as sacred. 

Then comes the place for the four initials , 8 which being read 
m order, either the custom of the sacrifices, or the flight of the 
king of the sacrifices , is meant thereby. 

Kor do I pass by thee, Public Fortune , 0 of the n/Z-powerful 
nation ; to whom on the following day a temple was given. 

When Ampki trite, abounding in waves, shall have received 
this day, thou slialt behold the beak of the russet bird 10 so 
pleasing to Jove. The coming dawn removes Bootes from our 
sight, and, on the succeeding day, the Constellation of Ilyas 11 
will be risen. 

lated with propriety, it docs not seem to be just to the poet to force him to 
misrepresent nn astronomical fact, when, in all probability, he had not 
even inndvcrtently been guilty of nn cnor. As to the Dog-star, sec book 
iv. 1. 93G. 

“ The trumpets.] — Ver. 7 26. On the 11th of the Calends of June the 
Tubilustria were repeated. See book iii. 1. 819. 

3 The •place for the four initials.] — Ver. 727. It appears that (he ninth 
day of the Calends of June, in the Roman Calendar, was marked with the 
four initials, Q. R. C. F. Varro tells us that they stood for ' quando rex 
comitiavit fas,’ the time * when the king (of the sacrifices) informs the 
people, in full assembly, of the days that are auspicious (fasti) and inaus- 
picious (nefasti).’ Others think that they may signify ‘ quando rex comitio 
fugit,’ * when the king (of the sacrifices) flics from the people assembled’ 
Plutarch tells us that the priest, or * rex sacrificulus,’ attended some 
religious ceremonies at the ' comitium ’ or assembly, at the termination of 
which lie formally ran out of the building, probably to signify the fact 
that he was debarred by his sacred duties from taking part in any civil 
matters. To the latter solution, the 1 flight of the king’ mentioned by 
the poet most probably bears reference ; whatever the ceremonial may have 
been, on this day it seems to have taken place. 

5 Public fortune."] — Ycr. 730. On the eighth of the Calends of June, 
the teir.pie of Fortune Publica was dedicated. Some commentators think 
that this was the temple dedicated to Fortune Primigenia by Servius Tul- 
lius. Mr. Thynne thinks that they were different temples, and that the 
temple of Fortuna Publica was on the Cnpitolium, while that of Fortune 
Primigenia was on the Qnirinnl. 

10 The russet bird.] — Ver. 732 On the evening of the Stli of the Ca- 
.oeds of June, the eagle (Aquila) rises. The eagle was the attendant 
bird of Jupiter, Hor. B. iv. Od. iv. 1. Ministrum fulminis alitem. 

11 The Constellation of Ilyas."] — Ver. 731. On the 7th of the Calends 
of June, Bobtcs’scts lieliacally, and on the Cth of the Calends, the Hvadcs 
rise in the same manner. 

P 
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The rising of Orion, 785 — 790. The temple of the lares and of Jupiter 
Stator, 791— 794. The temple of Quirimis, 795,796. The temple of Her- 
cules and the Muses ; the praises of Marcia, 797 — S12. 

This month, too, has varying causes assigned for its name ; all 
of these being stated, you shall choose for yourself those "which 
you approve of. Of realities will I sing ; but some there will 
be to say that I have invented fictions, and to believe that 
ditine beings never were seen by mortals. There is a Deity 
within us ; under his influence we glow with inspiration ; this 
poetic fervour contains the impregnating particles of the mind 
of the Divinity. To me, especially, it is allowed to see the 
countenances of the Gods, both because I am a poet, and 
because of sacred matters do I sing. There is a grove densely 
shaded with trees, a spot sequestered from every sound, did it 
not re-echo with the murmurs of a stream. 1 * Here was I 
engaged in inquiring what could be the origin of this month 
which I had commenced upon, and I was in deep thought 
upon this name. Lo ! I beheld Goddesses ; not those whom 
the instructor on agriculture had seen while he was tending 
the sheep of Ascra nor yet those whom the son of Priam 
compared in the vales of Ida abounding in rills ; yet there 
was one of them ; yes, there was one of them, she who is the 
sister of her husband ; ’twnS she, I recognized her, who stands 
on the heights 3 wliich belong to Jove. 1 was struck with awe, 
and by my speechless pallor, I was betraying my feelings, when 
the Goddess herself removed those alarms which she had 
caused, for she said, “ 0 poet, compiler of the Homan year, 
thou who hast attempted to treat of mighty subjects in humble 
strains, thou hast earned for thyself the privilege of beholding 
a Divinity of heaven when it pleased thee to compile their 
festivals in poetic numbers. But that thou mnyst not remain 
ignorant, and he influenced by a vulgar error, June, I tell thee, , 

1 Murmurs of a stream.] — Ycr. 9, 10. Gower thus translates these 
tines — 

‘ There is a tree-thronged grave, reserv’d from all 
Shape of a sound, unlcssc some water-fall.’ 

1 Sheep of A fern.] — Ycr. 14. Ascra was a town near Mount Helicon, 
in Bceotia, of which place the poet Hesiod is said to have been a native. 

In his poem, entitled ' the "Works and Days,’ Hesiod treats of rustic 
matters, arid invokes the nine Muses as his guides. 

- On the heights.]— Ycr. 18. The temple of Juno was on the right ol 
that of Jnpitcr, on the Capitolinc Hill. 

r 2 
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derives its name from mine. ’Tis something to he the bride 
of Jove, to be the sister of Jove ; I hesitate to decide whe- 
ther I should take the more pride in him as a brother or 
as a husband. If birth is regarded, ’(.was I that first made 
Saturn a parent ; I was the earliest offspring of Saturn. 
From my father, was Rome once called the land of Saturn ; 
for him, this land was the next abode after heaven. If marriage 
is held in respect, then I am called the spouse of the Thunderer, 
and my temple is adjoining to Tarpeian Jove. ■ "Was a concu- 
bine able 4 to give her name to the month of May, and shall 
this honour he grudged to me? Why, then, am I styled the 
queen, the mistress of the Goddesses, or why in my right hand 
1 lave they placed the sceptre of gold? Sb fill the days united 
constitute the month, and shall I from them he called Lucina, 5 
and yet shall I receive no renown from a month named after 
me 1 In such case, m ay I repent that, in good faith, I laid aside 
my wrath against the descendants of Eleetra and the house of 
Dardanus. Twofold was the cause of my wrath ; I grieved when 
Ganymede was home away; my heauty, too, was surpassed in the 
judgment of him of Ida. May I repent that I do not still 
encourage the towers of Carthage, since there are my arms, 
and there is my chariot. Then may I repent that I subjected 
Sparta and Argos, and my own Mycena:, and the ancient 
Samos to the sway of Latium. Add, too, the ancient Tatius, 
and Falisci, worshippers of Juno, whom I brooked to, see suc- 
cumb to the men of Rome. But may 1 have no cause for re- 
pentance, for no nation is dearer to me. Here may I still he 
worshipped; here may I share the temples with my J ove. Mars 
himself said to me, ‘To thee do I entrust these walls; in the 
city of thy grandson, Romulus, shalt than hold sway.’ His 
words are verified; at a hundred altars am I worshipped, 
and the honour of giving name to this month is not of less 1 
value to me than any other mark of respect. Nor is it Rome 
only that pays me this honour ; the neighbours of the City 
show me the same mark of respect Examine the Calendar, 

4 A concubine able.] — Ver. 35. The Pleiad Maia, the mother of 'Mer- 
cury. See Booh r. 1. 85. Gower thus renders this line and the follow- 
ing one — 

* Could May, that strumpet, have a month’s renown ? 

What ? And shall any dare deny me one?’ 

* Ludr.a.l — T er. 39. Tor the origin of this name, see Booh ii. 1. 449. 
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which Aricia, the city of the grove, and the people of Lauren - 
tum, and my own Lanuvium 6 have; there is the month 
Junonius to be found. Look at Tiber and the walls sacred 
to the Goddess of Prseneste; there wilt thou read of a portion 
of time called after the name of Juno. And yet it was not 
Romulus that founded these ; whereas Rome was the city of 
my own grandson.” Juno had ceased. I looked behind me , 
there stood the wife of Hercules, and on her features were 
the indications of grief. “ I will not,” said she, " if my mother 
bids 7 me quit heaven entirely, stay there against the will of 
my parent. And now I enter into no contest on the name of 
this month. In soothing accents I address thee, and I almost 
act the part of a suppliant ; and though the matter is my right, 
I would prefer obtaining it by entreaty ; and perhaps thou 
thyself mayst favour my cause. My mother has gained pos- 
session of the Capitol glittering with gold, in her temple there 
erected ; and, as is her due, she shares the high places with 
'Jupiter. But all the glory belongs to me that is derived from 
the origin of the name of this month ; this is the only point 
of honour about which I feel any anxiety. What matter so 
weighty is it, if thou, man of Rome, didst give the honour of 
this month to the wife of Hercules, and if posterity conforms 
to it? This land, too. owes me something on account of my ~ 
illustrious husband. Hither did he drive his captured kino ; 
here Cacus, making but a poor defence with his flames and 
the gifts of his father, stained with his blood the ground of 
the Aventine. To more recent transactions I am now called ; 
according to their years, did Romulus arrange the people and 
divide them into two classes ; the one is more ready to de- 
liberate, the other to fight ; those of the one age recommend 

c Xonncinm.] — Yer. GO. At Lanuvium there was a temple and grove 
dedicated to Juno Sospita. At Pnencstc, also, there was a temple of that 
Goddess. On ancient coins, she is sometimes called Juno Sispita. 

" If my mother bids.] — Vcr. G7, G8. Gower thus quaintly renders 
these lines — 

* Should my dear mother hid me pack away 
From heaven, saitli she, in heaven I would not stay.’ 

Hebe was the daughter of Jupiter and Juno, and the wife of Hercules, 
she was the cup-bcarer of the Gods, and was the Goddess of Youth. Juno 
having asserted that the month of June was so named after her, Ilebe, 
who, as the Goddess of Y T outli,was called * Juvcntas’ by the Homans, now 
asserts that the name is derived from ' juvenis,’ ‘ young.’ 
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the warfare, those of the other, wage the fight. Thus did he 
appoint, and with the same mark did he distinguish the 
mouths — J une is the month of the juniors; the month that 
precedes it, that of the aged.” She said, and with the keen- 
ness of contention they would have entered on the discussion,' 
and in their anger would the ties of affection have been lost 
sight of, when Concord came, her long tresses wreathed with 
the laurel of Apollo, the Deity and the object of our peaceful 
chief. When she told how that Tatius and the brave Guirinus, 
and the two kingdoms, together with their subjects, had united, 
and that fathers-in-law and sons-in-law were received under 
one common roof, “from the junction 8 of these nations,” says 
she, “does the month of June derive its name.” The causes 
of the three have been stated ; but pardon me, ye Goddesses, 
it is a matter not to be decided by my arbitration. Depart, 
equal in your claims, as far as I am concerned. Tlrrough one 
who gave a judgment on beauty, did Pergamus fall ; two 
Goddesses are more potent to injure than one is to aid. 9 

The first day is dedicated to thee, 0 Cama. 10 She^ is the 
Goddess of the hinge ; by her power she opens what is shut, 
and shuts what is open. Whence she derives the power that 
has been given to her, is a tale rendered obscure by lapse of 
time ; but by my verse you shall be informed thereon. The 
ancient grove of Helemus is near the stream of the Tiber ; 
even now do the Pontiffs bear thither the sacrifice. Prom him 
was bom a Nympli (the men of the olden time called her 


8 From the junction.'] — Ver. 9G. The Goddess Concord suggests that 
the month of June received its name from • jungo,’ * to join;' in comme- 
moration of the union of the Romans with the Sahine people; this was a 
reason very appropriately urged by that Goddess. 

0 One is to aid.] — Ver. 99, 109. Gower thus renders these lines — 

' I leave you even. Troy ru’d tit’ award of Paris, 

One cannot make so much as two will marre us.’ 

10 O Carna .] — Ver. 101. On the Calends of June, the festival of thi 11 
Deity was celebrated. Cyprian, Augustine, and Tertullian call her 
‘ Carda,’ or Cardea: they unite with her Forculus and Limioius, the Gods 
of the door and the threshold, and derive her name from * cardo,’ a 
hinge.’ Macrobius (Sat. Book i. cb. 12) seems to imply that her name 
was derived from ‘ carnis,’ ‘ flesh,’ and says that she was'the guardian of 
the heart and the vital parts of the human body. They were very pro- 
bably different Deities. Junius Brutus, on the expulsion of the Taiquinii, 

established the worship of Cants on the Ctelian hill. 
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month of Phineus 1 ’ at the hoard, hut thence do they derive their 
origin. Large are their heads, fixed, is their gaze, for plunder 
are their beaks adapted ; on their wings is a greyish colour, 
crooked talons are on their claws. 13 By night thev fir, and 
they seek the children unprotected by the nurse, and pollute 
their bodies, dragged from their cradles. "With their beaks 
they are said to tear the entrails of the sucklings, and they 
have their maws distended with the blood which they have swal- 
lowed. “ Striges,” are they called; and the origin of this name 
is, the feet, that they are wont to screech in the dismal night- 
"Whether it is that these birds are produced by nature, or that 
they are created by the agency of charms, and the magic song 
of the 3Iarsi !< transforms hags into birds ; they came to the 
chamber of Procas : l; Procas, born there hut five days before, 
becomes the new-born prey of the birds ; and wish greedy 

Y1 Phineuzh} — Ter. 131. The Harpies were winged monsters, which 
were sent by Jnno to pollute the food of Pcineas, aid thereby to avenge 
Hs cruelty towards his ions Rertppns and Pandion, in patting: out tbeir 
eyes on a false accusation. Calais and Zeth.es afterwards delivered him 
from their persecution. Hesiod says they were two in number, ASffo and 
Ocypete, and ApoTloicrrus says they were the offspring of Thanmas and 
Electra, and represents them as snatching away the food of the Argonauts. 
Tirgzl says that they had the face of women, wings, and hooked falom, and 
were fori and disgusting objects. 

” On ihtxr claict. 1 — Ver. 13 3, 131. Go— or thus renders these hues — 

‘ Great heads ; g lore eyes ; hook beaks upon thsir jaws ; 

Their feathers gray ; huge taljons on their claws.' 

Mr. Stanford informs ns that the description here given agrees closely with 
that of the ‘ verpertBio rampyrus’ of Lirmsms ; a species of bar, with 
large canine teeth, sharp black beak, the claws very strong, and hosked- 
They inhabit Guinea, Madagascar, and ail the islands thence to the re- 
motest in the Indian Ocean. Bacon supposes that they were r.ot un- 
known to the ancients, and that they gave rise to the fiction of the Harpies- 
Xirmams calls this species of bat, thevampyre, conjecturing it to be the 
kind which draws blood from any creature it may find asleep. The usue 
‘ strix’ is derived from the Greek vrpiiP?, ‘ to screech-’ 

3 ‘ Zke JifarrLl — Vcr. M2. ' Striges/ the plural of * strix/ also sigmfed 
* hags/ or * witches,’ from a belief that they had the power of assuming 
ibis form at night: reference is made in the text to this belief. Ike 
Mars: were a people of Italy, celebrated for their skill in sorcery ; and 
were supposed to be descended from Manus, the son of Circe, the en- 
< h i :, tress . 

I'rHsr.] — T er. 343. He was one of the kings of Alba Longa, and 
u found in the list given in the note to Book rr. L 32. 
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tlicir shells. Latium had not become acquainted with the 
fowl, which. rich. Ionia 53 produces, nor that which delights 
in the blood of the Pygmies. Then, beyond its plumage, there 
was nothing to please in the peacock ; nor had any land sent 
its animals encaged, which before were beasts of chase. Swine 
then were valuable ; by killing a sow they honoured their 
festivals. The land then produced but beans and the hard- 
grained spelt. Whoever eats these two things mingled, on the 
Calends of the sixth munili, they say that his stomach can re- 
ceive no harm. 

On the loftiest height of the Capital, tradition says that a 
temple was built to Juno Moneta, according to thy vow', 0 
Camillus ! Before, it had been the house of Manlius, 50 who 
formerly repulsed the arms of Gaul from Capitoline Jove. 
How gracefully — great Gods ! had he fallen > in that fight, 
the defender of thy throne, 0 Jove, who sittest on high ! He 
lived, that he might die, condemned for aspiringto regal power. 
The credit of doing this, did protracted old age give to him. 

The same day is a festival of Mars whom the Capenian 
gate beholds, outside the walls, situated close to the covered 
way. 

beds at Ilutapinm, in Kent, near tlie modem Sandwich, which were 
celebrated for the delicate flavour of the oysters found there. 

19 fonia.] — Ver. 175. The bird here mentioned was tbe * Atfagen, 
similar to our woodcock, the best flavoured of which came from Ionia. 
The Pigmies were a fabulous people of Tbrace, who were but a foot and a 
half in height, and againstwhom tbe cranes are fabled to have waged con- 
tinual warfare. 

10 Manlius.'] — Yer. 185. Marcus Manlius was the first to drive the 
Gauls from the battlements of Home when they were entering the Capitol 
in the night, and, by raising the alarm, to save that last hope of the City. 
In remembrance of this, he received the surname of Capitolinus. Being 
of a turbulent disposition, be became an object of dislike to the Patricians, 
and was finally thrown from the Tarpeian rock, on the charge of aspiring 
to the sovereign power at Pome. Gower thus renders this and tbe following 
line, little suspecting, perhaps, the anachronism that he was committing, — 

* There Manlius’ house once stood ; who did remove 
The Frenchmen’s troops from Capitolian Jove.’ 

Festival of Mars.] — Ver. 191. On the Calends of June a sacrifice 
was offered to Mars, outside of the Capenian gate. It is not clear whether 
the temple of Mars here mentioned was on the Appian road, or had a way 
leading to it from the Appian road, which began at the Capenian gate- 
Perhaps the * Tecta via’ was a covered way or arcade leading up to it; 
Commentators are at a loss for the signification Here of the word * tecta. 
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Tlicc too, 0 Tempest," wc acknowledge to have deserved 
•a shrine, at the time when our fleet was almost overwhelmed 
by the waves of Corsica. These memorials raised by men 
are exposed to our view. If you inquire as to the stars ; at 
that time rises the bird of .Tovc M with its crooked beak. 

The next day summons the Ilyadcs, the horns on the 
forehead” of the hull : and the earth is soaked with copious 
showers. 

When twice the Moon has come, and Phoebus has twice re- 
peated his rising, and twice the standing.com has been ren- 
•dered moist by the descent of the dew upon it ; on this day 
Jlellona” is said to have been enshrined in the Etrurian war ; 
she, auspieious, ever favours Latium. Appius was the builder : 
lie, who, when peace was refused to Pyrrhus,” saw clearly 
in his mind : though , as to his eyes, he was blind. A small 
•open space 17 before the temple looks forth on the highest 

Mr. Stanford suggests * paved’ as the meaning, a term especially applicable 
to the Appian way, which was so firmly paved with flint and cement that 
‘portions of it arc still entire after a lapse of above two thousand years. 

Tempest.] — Vcr. 193. L. Scipio, the Consul, having conquered the 
island of Corsica, built a temple to the deity ‘ Tcmpestas,’ a.u.c. -193, in 
gratitude for his escape from a \ iolent tempest while engaged in his descent 
upon that island. 

23 The bird of Jove."] — Vcr. 19G. On the evening of the Calends of 
June, the Constellation Aquila rises. ' 

11 The horns on the forehead.'] — Vcr. 197. The Hyades are so called, 
ns they are situated in the forehead of the Constellation Taurus. On the 
•fourth of the Nones of June, the Ilyades rise licliacally, accompanied with 
rain. 

^ Bcllona .] — Vcr. 201. A temple to Bcllona, the Goddess of War, 
was raised by Appius Claudius, during a battle in the Etrurian war, a.u.c. 
458, and in this temple, which was near the Carmcntal gate, he erected 
the statues of his ancestors. Here the Senate gave audience to such 
•foreign ambassadors as, from political motives, were not admitted into the 
•city. 

=G Refused to Pyrrhus.] — Vcr. 203. When the Senate were inclining to 
make peace with Pyrrhus, the king of Epirus, and to allow him to retain 
possession of his Ital.au conquests, Appius, who rvns then blind, had him- 
self conveyed to the Senate-house in a litter, to dissuade them from 
-adopting that step. 

17 A small open space.] — Vcr. 205. Before the temple of Bellona was 
.a small open space, which reached to the upper part of the Flaminian 
•Circus. Here was a small column, and on proclaiming war against the 
enemy, the Fccialis (who combined in his person the character of priest 
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part of the Circus. There stands a column, small indeed, but 
of no s mall fame. From this spot, is wont to be hurled by 
the hand, the spear, the herald of "war, when it seems good 
that arms should be taken np against the monarch and against 
the nations. 

The other part of the Circus is secnre under the guardian- 
ship of Hercules,— which honour, through the prophecy of the 
Euhcean Sibyl, that God possesses. The season of the dedica- 
tion is the light-hearing day, which. is before the Ifones. If 
you ask what is the inscription, it is, “ Sylla-' sanctioned the 
building.’" 

I -was inquiring whether I shonld attribute the j\"cmes to 
Saneus, or to Fidius, or to thee, 0 Father Semo'? 35 when 
Sancus said to me, “ To whichever of them thou shall assign 
it, I shall still hold the honour. I bear these three names; 
’tvras thus that Cures trilled.” Him then, the ancient Sabins 
presented with a temple, and enshrined him on the Quirinal 

hill. 

1 hare a daughter 31 (and long, I pray, may she survive my 
years), as long as she is in comfort I shall ever he happy. 
TThen I was wishful to bestow her on a son-in-law, I inquired 
what period was proper for the nuptial torch, and what time 
should he shunned. Then June was pointed out to me cs 

sad herald) threw a spear over the column into a held adjoining, called the 
‘Ager HostSis,’ to signifying the commencement cf hostilities. In the 
early days of Bn tee, when the hostile state; were dose at hand, the 
Fedalis used to throw the spear into the enemy's territories. 

— Horafer.l — Ver. 203- It is doubtful whether there was one ferup--r 
to Hercules, or two, in the Tlaminian Circus. Neapolis front-; there were 
two ; the onetnentlonea in the test, and another erected by Fairies I'oix- 
lior, and repaired by Philippes, as stated in line £02 cf tHs’Soos:. 

-- Sylla.l— Ver. 212. SyUa. in hi; Censorship, approved, ‘probarit-’ 
this temple of Hercules. Tee Censors had the charge "cf the public budd- 
ings and temples, superintended their erection, and inspected and sanc- 
tioned them when built. Sylla regarded Hercules with especial vererrfisr. 
as. to that Deity he imputed Ini political success and the immensity cf 
the wealth that he had acquired. 

13 O Father Scr. re.] — -Ver. 214. This deity was aimed Sarcns cr 
Sangas, Sznctus, Fidics or Dins Fidics, and Semo, and is neneraBy su> 
poied to have been the Sabine Hercules. St Augustine sari that Saunas 
was one of the tings of the Sabines, whom they had dsiSesL 

~ L A dcvgfterF — Ver. 220. The very little that has come down to ct 
concerning the daughter of the peel will he f our.d mentioned in the Eft a 
Ovid, stetched in the Introduction. 
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being, after tlie sacred Ides, 3 " luclcy for brides, and lucky for 
their husbands. The first part of this month was found to 
he ill-suited for nuptials ; for thus did the holy wife of the 
Flamen Diahs say to me, “ Until the gently flowing Tiber 33 
•shall have borne on his yellowwaters, to the deep, the cleansings 
from the shrine of Ilian Vesta, it is not lawful for me to comb, 
with the box-wood, my shorn locks, nor to pare my nails with 
the knife, nor to approach my husband’s bed ; although he is 
the priest of Jove, and although to me he has been given by 
•an eternal compact. Be not thou in any haste ; thy daughter 
will marry more auspiciously when the shrine of Vesta, God- 
dess of the Holy Fire, shall be graced with a cleansed floor. 

The third Moon 34 after the Nones is said to remove Lycaou, 
and the Bear has no more cause of alarm behind her. I re- 
member that it is at that time, 0 rolling Tiber, that I beheld 
thy games upon the sward of the Campus Martins. This is a 
holiday to those wdio drag the chapping nets, and who bait 
with tiny morsels the hooked brass. 33 

The Mind 30 too is deified. We see shrines to the Mind, that 
were voted through fear of thy war, treacherous Carthaginian, 
■Carthaginian, thou hadst renewed the war, and all, in dismay at 

32 After the sacred Ides.] — Vcr. 223. It was not lucky to marry before 
the Ides of June ; all the rest of the month was auspicious for that purpose. 

33 The gently flowing Tiber.] — Yer. 227. Fcstus and Varro tell us 
that the garbage and cleansings of this temple were deposited i* a place 
near the Capitoline hill ; and, most probably, (notwithstanding what the 
poet here says), they arc correct in the assertion. It is hard to believe 
that the Homans treated their Tiber as badly as we do our Thames. Gower 
thus renders this and the preceding line, — 

* Till gilded Tiber all the soil and trash 
Of Vesta’s temple into sea doth wash.’ 

31 The third Moon.] — On the 7th of the Ides of June, Arctophylax or 
Bootes sets in the morning. Lycaon is here put for Areas, who was the 
grandson of Lycaon. See Book ii. 1. 153. ‘ ■ 

35 The hooked brass.] — Yer. 239, 240. Gower thus renders these lines, — 

1 This is the fisherman’s feast day, who tangle 
Fish in their nets, with those who use the angle.’ 

35 The il/intf.] — Yer. 241. This temple is supposed to have been dedi- 
cated shortly after the defeat of the Homan army at I.akc ThrasymeVux 
and the death of the Consul C. Flnminius, by the direction of the Sibyllive 
hooks. 
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the death of the Consul, stood in dread of the Moorish arms." 
Terror had banished hope ; vhen the Senate made a vov to 
the 3Iind , and forthvrith, more auspicious 1 * aid she become. 
That day, on vhich the vov vas performed for the Gfiddess, 
sees the approach of the Ides in six days from it. 

Testa, 21 bestov on us thy favour! Xotr do ve open our 
lips in honour of thee, if it is lavfiol to do honour to thy sacri- 
fices. I vas totally wrapt in my prayer ; I "became sensible 
of the presence of the celestial Divinity, and the joyous ground 
reflected back the purple light. .As for me, I sav thee not, 
0 Goddess — farewell to the fictions of the poets — by the eyes 
of man thou vast not possible to be seen. But those things 
vine a I had not knovn, and as to vhich I vas hitherto kept 
in entire ignorance, vere knovn to me vithont the instruc- 
tion of any one. They say that Dome had kept the festivals 
of Pales, four times ten in number, vhen the guardian of the 
sacred flame vas received into her temple. This teas the act 
of that peaceftd king, than vhom, no one more piously dis- 
posed, did the land of the Sabines ever hear. The shrines 
vhich you nov see roofed with brass, then you might see 
covered* vith strav, and their vails vere voven ox the pliant 
osier. This little spot, vhich nov supports the hall of Testa- 
vas in those days the vast palace of the unshaven Toma. 
Yet the shape of the temple vhich nov remains is said to 
have been anciently the same: and there exists a reason ior 
its figure voriby of our approval. Testa is the same Divinity 
as the Earth ; the never-sleeping fire belongs to each- The 
Earth and the Vestal fire represent fhrir respective position;.*' 

-1 The Zlooriri armx.1 — Ver- 244. liry tells vs tbstthere vereMocr* 
in the army at Haarafcal; sat the -poet raost probably hers employs tte 
terra to signify Africans genera Hv. 

Zlvre, avspieiavz.2 — Ver. 245 . This is said in referencs to tie sSe 
coadact of Q. Tabics Mariana, raru-nred ‘ Csnctator,’ ‘ the delayer,' vh-5. 
by bis masterly coadact. reicasa Picnic z ad Italy from the snbjugztion so 
lately threatened by HaanibeL 

r«fie.j — Ver. 242. Oa the 5th of the lees the Ytstaha vers celt- 
orated. 

r ' Rerpez'.xee poH!icru .~} — -Ver. 25S. He ce eacs to rrezn, that the teargtr 
of Vesta beiag rcaad. and the Vestal fire being hi the midst of ft, the die 
vas i— hbolieai cf the position vhich the earth vzs then sartosed to oc- 
cupy ir. the middle of the system I n the 257th lias he says that Vesta ard 
the Earth are the scare ; hat ia lire 299 he sars that Verta is the seta e as 
tire : tad in ether .'-m-m-- he serm to be real tv of z ctsafcsica 

of ideas. Perhaps Vesta tray have baea chn'.reily coastdered as the 
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l’bc Earth, like a ball 41 in shape, upheld by no support, hangs, 
a mass, weighty as it is, in the surrounding air. Its 
very roundness keeps this orb well poised, and there are no 
angles in it to press upon the parts external to it ; and since 
it has been placed in the very middle of the universe, and is 
touching no one side more or less than the other, were it not 
round, then it would come nearer to one part than the other, 
and the universe would no longer have the earth as a weight in 
the middle of it. And, by way of illustration, there stands a 
globe in the citadel of Syracuse, suspended in the air, 4 * con- 
fined within a limited space, a little model of the boundless 
system ; and as far as the earth is distant from the top, so far 
is it from the bottom ; the roundness of its form produces 
this result. Similar is the form of the temple : in it, there is 
no projecting angle — a dome protects it from the showers of 
rain. 

You ask why the Goddess is worshipped by virgin attend- 
ants? On this subject, too, I shall discover suitable reasons. 
They say that Juno and Ceres were born of the seed of Snturn, 
from Ops ; Vesta was the third. The two former were wedded ; 
both are stated to have become mothers ; one of the three re- ■ 
mained without knowing man : what wonder is there if a 

phlogiston, or natural heat which pervades the earth, ami by degrees she 
may thus have become confounded with the earth itself. This is the more 
probable, as Vesta is sometimes styled the soul of the earth. However the 
point may he settled, this and the previous line are full of difficulties, and 
arc not very easily rendered intelligible. 

41 Like a ball.] — Ver. 2G9. This and the next five lines are wanting 
in all the MSS. but seven, and are considered by Gicrig to be spurious, 
though it is difficult to conceive for what reason, as they are intelligible, 
and bear no marks of corrupt Latinity. Mr. Kcightley, however, agrees 
with Gierig’s opinion. 

43 In the air.] — Ver. 277. Mr. Keightlcy suggests, that ‘in aere clauso ' 
may mean, 1 shut up in a glass-case.’ The words may probably have that 
meaning, and the suggestion is ingenious They would not appear, how- 
ever, of necessity, to mean anything more than that the model stood 
under cover, and not in the open air ; the air being not ‘ apertum,’ or 
• open,’ hut 1 clausum,’ ‘ shut up,’ — perhaps by four walls, and certainly by 
the * tholus,’ or dome, for a roof. ‘ Folus ’ seems to mean ‘the system, 
which was probably represented on an exterioT surface, within which the 
earth hung (perhaps by a thread, or fine cord, in its centre) in the middle, 
and consequently, as the poet says, on all sides equi-distant from the sur- 
rounding system. The citadel of Syracuse was called Aebradina ; and 
there, according to Athenians, this model was kept 
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virgin, pleased with a virgin attendant, admits chaste hands 
alone to her sacrifices. And. consider Testa notliing else than 
the living flame ; you see that no bodies are produced by 
flame. In truth, then, she is a virgin, who neither yields nor 
receives the principles of conception, and vrho has like com- 
panions of her virgin state. Long did I, in my simplicity, 
imagine that there were statues of Testa, but I afterwards 
ascertained that there were none under her concave dome. 
The fire that has never been extinguished lies hidden in that 
temple. Neither Testa nor fire has any likeness. By its own 
strength does the earth rest : from standing by her own strength 
is she named Testa and similar may he the origin of her 
Grrecian appellation ; hut the hearth derives its name [“focus”,- 
from the flames, and because it cherishes 41 all things: it 
formerly stood in the porch of the houses. From this I 
think that spot is called the “ Testibule.” It is from that cir- 
cumstance that we say in prayer, “ 0 Testa, thon who dost 
inhabit the foremost place.” Before the hearths, it was the 
custom formerly to sit together on long benches, 1 -' and to be- 
lieve that the Gods were there at the hoard. Tow, too, when 
sacred rites are performed to the ancient Tacuna, 15 they stand 
and sit before the hearths of Tacuna. To our years has come 
down a relic of the ancient custom ; a clean platter bears the 
food sent as a present offered to Testa. Behold ! the loaves of 

Is sJ.c mimed fata. 3 — Ycr. 299. The poet here says, that the name 
of Yc'tn is derived from the two word: ‘ vi stare/ * to stand by (her own! 
strength/ la this lie is wrong. as the word is derived from the Greex 
name of the Goddess, "r.-T-io, which also signifies ‘ a hearth/ and comes 
from the Grech verb ‘iarsjfii, ‘to stead.’ 

“ It cticris/ies.2 — Ycr. 301. He says that 'fores' is derived from the 
verb * foveo/ ‘ to cherish/ or. 1 warm because the hearth, by the am c! 
Came scads forth beat. 

* J Losg tcac’ir.-.j — Ycr. 305. The poet refers to early times, v.bea 
people sat on bcaehe* to tal:e fbrir meals, before the custom of reclining 
t>a couches, on those occasions, had been introduced from the East. H* 
means to say, that as they sat near the Sre, they considered Vesta (ubo 
was represented by it) and the Lares, or Penates (whose shrine was dose 
by), were joining in the meal. 

<! Anoitr.t i'cmna.j — Ycr. 30". She w as the Goddess of Leisure and 
Indolence, and is supposed to bare been a Sabine deity. By «ome, she is 
identified with Liana, Ceres, or Ycnus; and by .ethers with Minerva, cr 
Yietory. The husbandmen worshipped her, after the gathering in of tl- 5 
Larrtrt, that they might, through her favour, obtain a winter of repots- 
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bread hang down from ilie asses bedecked with garlands, and 
the wreaths of dowers cover tlie rongli mill-stones. In former 
times the peasants were wont to parch their spelt only in 
ovens ; and hcncc the Goddess of the kiln ^ 7 has her own rites. 
The hearth itself used to bake the bread placed beneath the 
ashes, and broken tiles were strewed along the warm floor. 
From that circumstance, docs the baker reverence the hearth, 
and Vesta, the mistress of the hearths, and the same does the 
ass, which turns round the mill-stones rough as the pumice. 
Shall I pass it by, or shall I tell thy disgrace, ruddy Priapus? JS 
It is a short story, but full of fun. Cybele, with her brow 
crowned with turrets, invites to her feast the eternal Gods. 
She invites, too, the Satyrs and the Nymphs, Deities of the 
country. Silenus comes, too, though no one had invited him. 
It is not lawful, ’twerc tedious, too, to relate the banquet of 
the Gods ; a sleepless night is spent over copious draughts of 
wine. Some arc carelessly wandering in the vales of the shady 
Ida ; some are lying down, and resting their limbs on the 
soft herbage. Some are disporting f 1 ’ upon some. Sleep lays her 
hand : some join hands, and then with active foot they bent 
the ground. Vesta is lying down, and, free from fear, she enjoys 
quiet repose, supporting her head, reclining just ns it was, or. 
a tuft of grass. But the ruddy keeper of the gardens is now 
chasing both Nymphs and Goddesses, nnd turns his wan- 
dering steps, first in this direction, then in that. He spies 
Vesta, too ; whether he took her for a Nymph, or whether he 
knew that she was Vesta, is a matter of doubt; he himself 
declares that he did not know her. He conceives impure 
hopes, and stealthily attempts to approach her, and witli a 
palpitating heart he advances on tiptoe. By chance the old 

47 The Goddess of the kiln.] — Vcr. 314. For an account of the rites of 
the Goddess Fornax, see Book ii. 1. 523. 

46 PVinpus.] — Vcr. 319. This story is so like that of the nymph Lotis, 
Book i. 1. 391, that it is difficult to imagine why the poet should repeat 
it ; except that it is here introduced in connexion with Vesta. 

43 jire disporting.'} — Vcr. 329, 330. Gower thus renders these lines — 

1 Some sport, some snort ; some arm-in-arm a round 
Do make, and nimbly trip it on the ground.’ 

fanes 233, 234 he renders thus — 

* But tawny Priap up and down there traces, 

And peers on all the Goddesses and lasses.’ 

Q 
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roan Silenns had left the ass on which he had rode, near the 
bank of a gently murmuring stream. The God of the extended 
Hellespont is about to commence his project, when, with an 
unseasonable noise, the ass brays aloud. Alarmed at this 
harsh sound, the Goddess arises. All the company run to 
the same spot: he escapes through their indignant hands. 
Lampsacus 1 - 1 is wont to sacrifice this animal to Priapus: 
aptly, too, do we consign to the flames the entrails of the tell- 
tale ass. Him dost thou, 0 grateful Goddess, adorn with 
necklaces made of loaves : S1 at that time, loo, the mill-stones, 
in idleness, cease their grating noise. I will tell what means 
the altar of Jupiter Pistor,~ on the height of the Thunderer, 
more glorious in its renown than in its actual value. The 
Capitol, beleaguered, was pressed hard by the savage Gauls : 
the extreme length of the siege had caused a famine. Jupiter 
having called the Gods to Ids royal throne, says to Mars, “p° 
thou begin.” Forthwith he answers, “ Is it unknown to ir.es, 
forsooth, what is the present fortune of my people; and does 
this pang of my soul need the voice of complaint ? If, how- 
ever, thou requirest that I should, in a word, relate their woes 
in conjunction with their disgrace ; Pome now lies at the toot 
of an Alpine foe. Is this the city, 0 Jupiter, to which had 
been promised the sovereignty of the world l Is it this that 
thou vast to impose as a rnler upon the earth 1 Already pas 
she crushed the people in her vicinity, and the arms of Etrunr- 
In their full career were our hopes ; now, from her very home, 
lias she been expelled. IVc have seen the veterans graced bj 
many a triumph, adorned with their embroidered garments. 
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fall itiuler the slaughtering hand, in tlie halls 53 bedecked with 
brass. We have seen the pledges of the Ilian Vesta 51 trans- 
ferred from their abode to another retreat ; clearly, they be- 
lieve that some Gods 55 do exist. But if they only took notice 
that the spot where ye Gods inhabit on the Capitolinc heights, 
and so many of your mansions are invested in blockade ; if so, 
I say, they would surely know that there no longer exists any 
benefit in their worship of the Gods, and that the frankincense 
offered with the anxious hand is lost. Oh ! would that an 
opportunity for the fight were given to them ! Let them take 
arms ; and if they cannot conquer, why let them perish. Now 
destitute of food, and dreading an inglorious death, a rabble 
of barbarians is beleaguering them, cooped up on their own 
hill. Then Venus, and Quirinus graced -with his staff 56 and 
Iris kingly robe, and Vesta, pleaded many things in behalf of 
their Latium. Jupiter said, in reply, “ All of vs are concerned 
in common for these walls, and conquered Gaul shall suffer 
retribution. Do thou, Vesta, but effect, that of those pro- 
visions which arc scarce, there should be thought to be a 
superabundance, and desert not thy own abode. Whatever 
unground grain there is, let the hollow machine 57 bruise it, 
and, kneaded with the hand, let the hearth harden it upon the 
fire.” He had given his commands, and the Virgin, the 
daughter of Saturn, assents to the orders of her brother. 

M In the halls.'] — Vcr. 3G3. Floras tells us, that on the irruption of 
the Gauls, the Senators devoted themselves to the Manes, in the Forum, 
and then retired to their houses, there to await their late. Plutarch and 
Livy inform us that they were slain in the Forum. 

6 ' The Ilian Fes! a.] — Vcr. 3G5. The sacred fir e, and other holy things 
in the temple of Vesta, were conveyed from Home to Cairo, a town of 
Etruria, where those who fled with them were hospitably entertained. 
The people of Caere received the freedom of the city of Rome by way of 
recompense for their pious hospitality. 

55 That some Gods.] — Vcr. 3GG. The meaning of this somewhat ob- 
scure passage seems to he — Although the Romans find themselves de- 
serted by us, yet from the care which they still take of the sacred things 
of Vesta, it is clear that they believe in her existence at least. 

5G HVA his stqff\] — Ver. 3/5. ‘Lituus' properly means a staff with a 
curved top, used by the augurs in pointing to the heavens, the form of 
which is still retained in the crosier of the bishops. 

s " The hollow machine.] — Ver. 381. The mill is so called here, proba- 
bly from the circumstance that the lower stone was somewhat hollowed, 
whence it was called • catillus,’ which properly signifies * a dish.’ 

Q2 
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’Twas now tlie hour of midnight: toil had brought sleep to the 
chiefs. Jupiter chides them, -and, vrith his holy lips, he sig- 
nifies to them his wishes : “ Rise ye, and, from the top- 
most towers, hurl down into the midst of the enemy that suc- 
cour which least of all ye prefer to resign.” Sleep departs, 
and, in agitation, by reason of these strange dark sayings, they 
make inquiries what succour it is that they would be un- 
willing, and yet that they are ordered to resign ? Lo ! it 
seems to them that it is bread. They hurl down the gifts 
of Ceres ; thrown down, they rattle over helmets and long 
bucklers. All hope that they could be overcome through 
famine, deserts the enemy. The foe being repulsed, a marble 
altar is erected to Jupiter Pistor. 

It chanced that I was returning from the festival of Yesta, 
by that way by which the new street is now joined to the 
Roman Forum. I saw a matron coming along down it with 
bare feet; I was surprised, and, in silence, I made a pause. 
An old woman who lived near' the place perceived my asto- 
nishment, and, requesting me to be seated, she addressed me, 
shaking her palsied head, in a tremulous voice : — “This place, 
where now are the markets, /ormerfy fenny marshes covered ; a 
ditch was here swimming with water, from the overflowing of 
the river. That spot formed the Curtian lake * 3 which now 
supports the altars on dry ground ; ’tis now dry ground, hut 
once it was a lake. In the spot where the Yelabra 55 are now 

53 The Curtian take.] — Ver. 403. In early times, the valleys between 
the hills of Rome were often rendered swampy, and almost impassable, 
throagh the frequent inundations of the Tiber. The spot called the ‘Cur- 
thw Tacos' received its name from some heroic act there performed by a 
soldier named Curtins ; but there are doubts as to the period when that 
name was first given. Some suppose that it was so called from Marcus 
Curtins, who there exhibited his heroism by leaping into the yawning 
gulf, a self-de\ oted sacrifice for the benefit of bis country ; wliile othe."S 
understand it to refer to Mettus Curtins, a Sabine soldierj who withstood 
the Romans on this spot, and lost his horse in the marsh. It retained 
the name ‘ Lacus,’ for centuries after it had been drained, and had * sop- 
ported the altars on dry ground.’ 

55 The Velabra.l — \ cr. 405. The ' Via Xova,’ or ' New way,’ 
from the streets called ' Velabra’ into the interior part of Rome. The 
V eater, and the less • Velabrura,' lay between the Palatine and Capitolina 
hills ; oil, fruits, and other commodities were there sold in booths, or under 
swniags. Varro says that these streets received their name from the vein 
veho,* ‘ to carry,’ because in early times that part was traversed in boats; 
which mode of carriage also was wiled ’ Velafura/ 
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wont to lend tlie processions into the Circus, nought was there 
then but willows and dense reeds. Ofttimes does the reveller 
sing, ns he is returning homeward -through the wnters of the 
suburbs, and passes his drunken jokes upon the sailors. A T ot 
yet had the God, he who adapts himself to various forms, re- 
ceived a name from the turning aside of the river. 6 " Here, too, 
there was a sacred grove, dense with bulrushes and reeds, and 
a marsh not to be approached with covered feet. The stand- 
ing waters have been drained off ; its own bank confines the 
stream, and now tile ground is dry ; yet still is the custom kept 
up.” She had told me the cause. “ Farewell, most worthy 
dame,” said I; “tranquil be the remainder of thy days .”" 1 
The rest that I shall tell, I learned long since in the days of 
my childhood ; but it must not on that account be passed over 
by me. Ilus, c - the descendant of Dardanus, had just built his 
new walls : the wealthy Ilus still held the sovereignty of Asia. 
The heavenly statue of the armed Minerva 63 is believed to have 
fallen on the heights of the city of Ilus : to see it was my 

60 'Turning aside of the river.] — Ver. 410. On this spot, in n street 
called the Etrurian Street, there was a statue of Vorttinmus, or Vcrtum- 
nus. a God of Etruria. He feceived this name from having, on an inun- 
dation, changed the course of the river ; * Verto ’ signifying ‘ to turn.’ 
The poet makes allusion to the variety of forms which were assumed by 
Vertumnus while wooing the nymph Pomona, which story he relates in 
the 14tli book of the Metamorphoses, 1. 637. According to some, lie was 
the God of the autumnal fruits ; and, according to others, of merchan- 
dise ; while others suppose him to have been the God who presided over the 
thoughts of mankind, and thus account for the fickleness and versatility 
which were his characteristics. 

C1 Jt< maindtr of thy days.] — Ver. 415,416. Gower gives the follow- 
ing quaint translation of these lines : — 

1 She ended. Farewell, good old soul, said I ; 

Maist thou spend all thy old daves merrily.’ 

65 Jtus.] — Ver. 420. He was the great grandson of Dardanus, and built 
a considerable part of the city of Troy. 

The armed Minerva.] — Ver. 421. This statue was called the ‘Pal- 
ladium.’ It was supposed to have fallen from Heaven, and being tic- 
posited in Troy, was brought thence to Italy, as the poet here says, either 
by yEneas, Diomcdes, or Ulysses ; though the credit of having so done is 
distinctly given by most writers to .Eneas. By some it is described as a 
wooden statue of the Goddess, about three cubits high, holding in her 
right hand a pike, and in her left a distaff ; by others it is said to have 
been made of the bones of Pelops. It was deposited near the sacred lire, 
in the temple of Vesta, at Rome. 
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care. I saw the temple and the spot : they are still left to 
Troy ; but Rome has flic image of Pallas. Smintheus 64 is 
consulted, and in the gloom of a shady grove he utters these 
words, with a voice that never deceives : — “ Preserve the God- 
dess that comes from the skies, and ye will preserve your 
city : with herself, she will transfer the empire of the place, 
llus preserves her, and keeps her shut up in the heights of his 
citadel, and the care of her descends to his son Lnomedon. 
Radiy guarded was she under Priam ; thus wished she that it 
should be, from the time when her beauty was impugned bv 
the judgment of his son. Either the descendant of Adrastus/" 
or Ulysses, skilled in theft, or else the pious ./Eneas, is 
said to have carried her away : the perpetrator of the deed is 
unknown : the image itself is Roman ; Testa protects her, 
because she watches all things with her unceasing light. Oh ! 
how great was the dread of the Senators, at the time when the 
temple of Testa was burned, and she herself was almost over- 
whelmed by her own ruins ! The sacred fires were burning 
with the accursed ones ; and the sacrilegious flames were min- 
gling with the pious. Her priestesses, astounded, were weep- 
ing with dishevelled locks : their very fear lmd deprived their 
bodies of strength, hletcllus flies forward into the midst, and, 
with a loud voice, he cries, “ Haste to the rescue ! tears afford 
uo help. Remove the pledges of destiny with your virgin 
hands ! Ry tlic hand, and not by vows, must they he rescued. 
T’oe is me ! I)o ye hesitate ?” w says he. He saw that they 
were hesitating, and that in their dismay they had fallen down 
on their knees. lie takes up some water, and, raising his 
hands, he says, “ Forgive me, ye holy things 1 Though a man, 

1 will enter the shrines which ought not by man to be entered. 
If this be n crime, then full upon me fall the penalty of mv 
sin, and at the cost of my life let Rome be redeemed.” He 

M SmlntheiifA — Vcr. .123. This was an epithet of Apollo, derived 
either from 1 Smintluis,’ a village near Troy, or from ‘Sminllws’ or 
‘ funintliea,’ the Phrygian name for a mouse or rnt ; which, at the inlcr- 
ei'-rion of hi' priest Chrysrs. when hi? garden? and orchards were much 
inflict! by them, he had driven away and extirpated. 

''' iJticn'lnitt of st:traitu*.j — Vfr.4.1,1. Ihnmcdcs, tkesen of Tydetis 
by Driphjle, the dnuchter of Ad twills. King of Artms. 

f ' ilo »/r ht i.'r.V H — Ver. -117.448. Gov.rr thus renders these lines 
'O heavens! D've stand? Them in a staro he sees. 

And in an.are.mcnt fall'll upon their knees.’ 
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said, and lie burst in. The Goddess, carried off, approved of 
the deed; and by the devotedness of her Priest 17 was she saved. 
Now, happily do ye glow, ye sacred fires, under Caesar. Now 
the fire both is, and will be, upon Ilian shrines; and while he 
is our chief, no priestess will be told of as having defiled her 
fillets, or will be buried alive in the earth. Thus perishes the un- 
chaste one , 03 inasmuch as she against whom she has sinned is 
heaped upon her; for the Barth and Vesta are the same deity. 

On this day did Brutus gain a surname from the Callaican 
foe , 09 and stain with blood the Spanish soil. Sometimes, for- 
sooth, is sorrow mixed with rejoicings ; lest the festal day 
should delight the people to their very hearts’ content, and 
leave nothing for them to desire. Crassus, near the Euphrates, 
lost his eagles, his son, and liis soldiers ; and, last of all, was 
himself consigned to death. “ Parthian! why dost thou exult?” 
said the Goddess. “ Those standards thou shalt restore, and 
there shall be an avenger to take satisfaction for the death of 
Crassus.” But as soon as the violets are taken olf from the 
long-eared asses, and the rough millstones grind the grain of 
Ceres, the mariner, sitting in his bark, says, “We shall see 
the Dolphin , 70 when the damp night, having chased away the 
day, shall have set in.” 

Now, Phrygian Tithonus, thou complainest that thou art de- 
serted by thy bride, and the watchful light-bearing star of the 
morn comes forth from the eastern waves. Go in procession, 
good matrons, — the Matralia is your festival, — and offer the 
yellow calces to theThebanGoddess . ,1 There is an open space ad- 

Devotedness of her Priest.] — Ver. 434. Metellus lost his sight in 
the flames : in consequence of which he was allowed to come to the 
Senate-house in a chariot (an honour never before bestowed on any one), 
and a statue was erected to him in the Capitol. 

03 The unchaste one.] — Ver. 439. Allusion is here made to the punish- 
ment of being: buried alive, which was awarded to the Vestal who was 
found guilty of a violation of her vows of chastity. 

ro Catlaican foe.] — Ver. 4G1. On the day of the Vestalia, D. Junius 
Brutus overcame the Callaici, a people of the north-west of Spain, whose 
chief city was Calle, now Oporto, on the river Durius, now Douro. 

The Dolphin.'] — Ver. 471. On the 4th of the Ides of June, the 
day after the Vestalia, the Dolphin rises in the evening. The termination 
of the festival is signified by the garlands being tal.cn olf the asses, and 
their being set to work again at turning the mill-stones. 

<> Ththnn Goddess.] — Ver. 470. The Goddess Mater Matuta is here 
identified by the poet with Ino, daughter of Cadmus, the founder of 
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joining to the bridges and the great Circu^yhieh derives to 
mme from an ox placed there. Here, on this morn, they - , 
that the sceptred hands of Serrius gave a temp e' o - 
TvHtnta. As to what Goddess she is, why she keeps hanfl 
maidens afar from the thresholds of her temple (for s e 
“eep them away), and why she requires the toasted cakes, 
Bacchus, with thv hair crowned with clusters an f 

with ivv, if this family be thine, do thou guide the come t 
my hark. Through Jove’s compliance with 
bad been consumed; Ino received thee, 0 child, , * p- 

reared thee with her best attention. Juno was enraged. - 
cause she was bringing up the child that was sna t1)g 

the womb of a concubine of Jove. But, in good truth, h ^ 

offspring of her sister.' 5 On this account, Athamas is hauntea 
bv the Paries and by false imaginings, and thou jji“^ther 
Learchus, by the hand of thy .father, rhe f rr0 J^ . (i a p 
had now buried the corpse of Learchus, and had : u?t 
therites due to the dismal pile. She, too, bounds fo ^ 

as she is, with her locks tom in funereal woe, and snat 
Melicerta, from thy cradle. There is a spot- contracted^ ^ 
a narrow compass, — two seas it dashes back, gracing 
of land is beaten by two lules. Thither she come,, emb ^ 
her son in her maniac arms, and plunges him, alon wi 
self, from the high summit of the cliff into the deep. ^ 
harmed, Panope 75 and her hundred sisters receive them, 

Thebes, who was deified under the name of Lcucoth«h *e fc ![|; "p* Ifd 
been ahead. made to the story of Ino and Mebcerta, and 
Phryxus, in Book ii. 1. 623, and Bookm. 1. 859. T 0 uins 

» Gave a ler n ph.-i-\er. 4S0. The poet says that ~er«n» Marketf 
built the temple of Mater Matuta, in the Forum J.oanntn, or > 1 

which was near the Palatine bridge and the Circus Maximus. 

I 1 ir ?? pn sistuc oi 3 Tjull in this T 02 rliCt*pljicc« s 

uoj/i/rin? of her x«fer.]-Ver. 4S7, 483. Gower ihus renders tb— 


lines : — 


< Vex’d Juno swell’d, that she, the strumpet gone, ^ 
Should nurse her brat ; yet ’twas her sister’s sonne. 


It There U a xpof.j-Vcr. 495. The poet here describes <t»W 
of Corinth, wh< nee Ino plunged into tire sea. H about six 

space between rhe jEeean and Ionian seas not being mo.e than a*> 

1 panof'c.'] Ter. 499. She was the daughter of lierens and Boris, 

and sister of the b> ereids. 
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with a gently gliding pace they bear them through their 
realms. Not yet does Lcucothoe — not yet does' that boy 
Pnlmmon 75 possess the mouth of Tiber, abounding with its 
edd.es. There was a sacred grove : whether it is called the 
Grove of Semele, or of Stimnla, 11 is n matter of doubt ; they 
say that the Bacchanals 73 of Ausonia inhabited it. Of these, 
Ino enquires what nation that is ? She hears that they are 
Arcadians, and that Evander wields the sceptre of the place. 
Concealing her divinity, Juno, the daughter of Saturn, insi- 
diously urges on the Latian Bacchanals by deceiving words: — 
“ 0, people — too credulous, 73 and utterly mad ! This stranger 
comes, no friend to our choirs. By fraud she seeks and en- 
deavours to become acquainted with the ceremonial of our 
rites ; she has with her a pledge by which she can pay the 
penalty.” Hardly has she ceased ; the Bacchanals fill the air 
with their bowlings, their locks streaming down their shoul- 
der* ; they lay hands upon her, and strive to tear away the 
babe ; she invokes those Gods whom, ns yet, a stranger, she 
knows not. “Ye Gods, and ye men of this place, assist a 
mother in her distress !” Her cries re-echo among the neigh- 
bouring crags of the Aventine. The hero of (Efn bC> nad just 
driven to the bank of the river his Iberian cows ; he hears 
her, and in haste pursues his way towards the sounds. At 
the approach of Hercules, those who, but a moment before, 
were preparing to offer violence, turn, their cownrdly backs 

" c Pahcmon.} — Yci. 501. As Ino, wiien deified, received the names of 
Lencothoii and Matutn, so was Mclicerta called by the Greeks, Palmmon, 
byjhc Latins, Portunns. 

“ Stunula.} — Ver. 503. There was a Goddess of this name, in whose 
prove the orgies of Bacchus were celebrated, until they were discontinued 
by order of the Senate, on account of the gross irregularities discovered 
to have been committed there. 

7b The Bacchanals.} — Ver. 504. Literally, the 1 Mienaaes,’ or ‘frantic’ 
votaries of Bacchus. 

75 Too credulous.} — Ver. 509, 510. Gower gives (lie following trans- 
lation of these lines : — 

‘ O simple souls ! O sensclesse folk and blind ! 

D’ye take this vagrant liuzzie for your friend 

f0 The hero of (Eta.} — Ver. 519. Hercules is so called here prolcp- 
tcrallv, or by anticipation, because lie ordered bis body to be burned, after 
his decease, on Mount (Eta, iu Thessaly. At flic period mentioned in the 
text, he was d-iiing the oxen which he had taken fioiu Geryon, King u 1 
Iberia, or Spain. 
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in "womanish flight. • He says, “ lAliat seekest thon in this 
spot, aunt of Bacchus?” for he had recognized her: “Does 
the same Deity that harasses me, harass thee also 1” Partly 
she informs him ; 61 as to some part of her story, the presence 
of her son is a check upon her, and she is ashamed that in her 
frenzy she has resorted to crime. Fame, swift as she is, flies 
about with flapping wings ; and ofttimes, Ino, is thy name on 
her lips. As the guest of Carmen tis, thou art said to have en- 
tered a faithful abode, and to have broken thy protracted fast. 
The priestess of Tegetea * is said to have given to thee cake3 
hastily made with her own hand, and baked upon a hurried 
hearth. And so at the present day, on the festival of the 
Matralia, are cakes pleasing to her ; this rustic courtesy was 
more pleasing than all the appliances of art. “How,” she says, 
“ do thou, a prophetess, unseal the decrees of destiny as thou 
mayst he pleased ; add this favour, I pray, to thy hospitable 
reception of me.” But little delay is there : the prophetess 
receives the inspiration of the Deities of the heavens, and be- 
comes filled with the God throughout her entire soul. On a 
sudden, scarcely could you recognize her, so much more holy, 
and so much more stately did she seem than the moment be- 
fore. “ Tidings of joy will I sing ; rejoice, Ino, that thon 
bast ended thv toils,” she said, “and ever be present, propi- 
tious to this nation ! A Deity of the ocean shalt thou be : tbe 
deep, too, shall receive thy son ; amid our seas take ye both 
another name. Leucotboe shalt thou he called by the Greeks; 
31atnta by our nation; thv son shall have universal sway over 
the harbours.® Him whom we shall call Portunus, his own 
tongue shall call Palsemon. Go ye both, I pray, propitious 

51 She informs Mm.] — Ver. 525, 526. Gower thus renders th&e 
jnei — 

' Fart tells she; part the presence other sonne 
Withheld. She’s sham'd for those mad tricks were done.’ 

Priestess of Tegeaa.]~\er. 531—534. The following is Gower's 
translation — 

'The holy woman made a fire in hast. 

And bak’d a bisket for her quick Tepast. 

Hence in her matrals hake they biskets dry; 

>-o art pleas'd her like that tiaht houswifrv.’ 

‘ n ° F ' r (he harbours.]— Ser. 540. The poet here implies that 
cena received his name ‘ Port turns’ from the harbours, ‘port us,’ which ke 
WJtJP to fc&e under Ills protection. 
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to these our lauds.” They nodded their assent. Truth at- 
tended her promise : they ended their labours : they changed 
their names : the one is a God, the other a Goddess. You en- 
quire why she forbids the handmaids to approach ; she hates 
them, and if she permits me, I will sing the origin of her hate. 
Daughter of Cadmus, 81 one of thy female servants was wont 
ofttimes to submit to the embraces of thy husband. The faith- 
less Atlmmns wooed her by stealth. From her he learned that 
grain subjected to the fire was given out to the husbandmen. 
The queen herself denied that she did this, but rumour has given 
reception to the story ; this is the reason why tliis class of 
servants arc objects of her hatred. But let not the fond 
mother offer up to her, prayers for her own family ; she her- 
self seems to have been but an unhappy parent. "With more 
fortunate results, ye will entrust to her the offspring of another; 
she was more beneficial to Bacchus than she was to her own 
children. It is reported that this Goddess said to thee, 0 Bu- 
tilius,” “Whither dost thou hasten on my festival? A Consul, 
thou slmlt fall, by the hand of the Marsian foe.” The event 
accorded with her words ; and the empurpled stream of Tole- 
nus ran with his waters mingled with gore. The next year 
came : on the same morn 86 the slaughter of Didius 87 redoubled 
the success of the foe. The same day 63 is thine, 0 Fortune; 83 

sl Daughter of Cadmus.] — Yer. 553. This appears to be a very absurd 
stop.’. Plutarch tells us that a female servant used to be admitted into 
her temple, but only for the purpose of being soundly flogged by the ma- 
trons. He adds, that no .'Etolian was admitted into the temple of Leu- 
cothca at Chronca. ns the favorite of Atlmmas was an /Etolian by birth. 

M It utilius .] — Yer. 3G3. On the day of the Mntralia, in the Marsian 
or Social war, the Consul P. Rutilius Lupus was slain near the Tolenus. 
a riser flowing from the Marsian into the Sabine territory. 

85 On the same morn.] — Yer. 5G7. ‘ Pallantidc.’ Literally, 1 the kins- 
woman of Pallas;’ an epithet of Aurora, the Goddess of the Morning, 
who was the cousin' of Pallas, one of the Titans. 

-V Dulius.] — Vcr. 5GS. Appian infoims us fliat Didius was Praetor 
during the Marsian or Social war ; but we have no record of his defeat and 
death, which are probably here referred to. 

151 The same day.] — Yer. 5G9, 570. Gower thus quaintly translates 
these lines — 

' Thine, Fortune, is this day, this place, this founder. 

But who's that statue wrapt up in a gown there ?’ 

In good truth, the translator was not a respecter even of rhyme on all oc- 
easions ! 

ta O Fortune.] — Yer. 5G9. On the same day with the temple ol 
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the same the builder ; the same the site. But who is this that 
lies hid beneath the garments 55 covering him ? It is Servius : 
for this much is agreed upon ; but various reasons are assigned 
for his concealment, and they leave me uncertain in my own 
mind. While the Goddess timidly confesses her stolen loves, 
and blushes that she, a daughter of heaven, had submitted to 
the embrace of a mortal, for she was inflamed with love , being 
seized with a violent passion for the king, and in the case of 
this man alone she proved herself not blind. — By night she was 
wont to enter his abode through a little window, from which 
circumstance the gate bears the name of Fenestella . 51 Now is she 
ashamed, and she covers with a veil those beloved features, 
and the face of the king is hidden by many a gown. Or is it 
rather the truth, that after the death of Tullius the people 
were shocked by the death of their peaceful chief ? No 
bounds were then set to their grief; at sight of his statue 
their sorrow increased, until they concealed it by putting 
gowms over it. The third reason must be. sung by me in a 
wider space ; yet shall I keep my steeds wuthin the narrowest 
limits as I drive. Tullia having effected her marriage, the 
wages of iniquity, was wont to urge her lord with these words : 
“ What boots it that we are equally matched in guilt, thou, 
with the murder of my sister, and I, with the blood of thy 
brother, if now a life of piety contents us ? My husband and 
thy wife should both have lived, it we were to dare no greater 
crime than this ? The life and the kingdom of my father I 
present to thee as my dowry ; if thou art a man, go and exact 
the benefits of my dower, that I tell thee of. Crime is worthy 
of a ldng ; slay thy father-in-law, and seize the throne, and 
do thou stain both our hands with my father’s blood.” Goaded 
on by such words, he, a private person, had now taken his seat 
on the lofty throne: in amazement, the multitude takes to arms. 

Matuta, by the same person, Servius Tullius, and in the same place, the 
Forum Boarium, or ox-markct, the temple of Fortuna Virilis was dedicated. 

00 Beneath the garments.'] — Ver. 570. We are told by Dionysius that 
this statue was of wood gilt, and that two togas were thrown over it. 
Varro speaks of the statue thus covered, as though it had been that of the 
Goddess lierself. 

91 Fenestella.] — V er. 578. He tells us that the Goddess Fortuna used to 
pay her nightly visits to Servius through a window, and that, in comme- 
moration thereof, one of the gates of the city was called ‘ Porta Fenes- 
tella,’ from the word ‘ fenestra,’ ‘ a window.’ 
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Bloodshed anel slaughter are the consequence, and feeble 
age is overpowered. The son-in-law, Tarquinins Superbus, 
wields the sceptre that he has won from his father-in-law. 
The king himself, slain at the foot of the Esquilirej where his 
palace was, fell, weltering in his blood, on the hard ground, 
llis daughter, about to enter the home of her father, was 
passing in her chariot, lofty and impudent, tlirough the 
middle of the street. The charioteer, soon as he beheld the 
body, bursting into tears, stopped short ; with such words as 
these did she reproach him : “Are yon going on?' J - or are you 
awaiting the bitter reward of your affection ? Drive, I tell 
you, the wheels over his very face, whether they will go or 
not.” A sure evidence of this deed, from her the street was 
called “The Accursed ,” 03 and that transaction is thereby im- 
pressed with a lasting mark. Yet, after this, she dared to 
touch the temple that was the memorial of her father : won- 
ders, truly, but still facts, do I relate. There was a statue, 
the resemblance of Tullius, sitting on a throne ; this is said, 
with its hands, to have covered its eyes ; and a voice was heard, 
“Cover ye my countenance, that it behold not the impious 
face of my daughter.” lie was covered with the garment pre- 
sented to him ; Fortune forbade it to be removed, and thus 
from her temple did she speak : “ That day, on which, with 
unveiled features, Servius shall first be uncovered, shall be the 
first of the departure from shame.” Forbear, ye matrons, to 
touch the forbidden garments; it is enough to utter prayers 
with the voice of worship ; and may he who was the seventh 
king 94 in our city, ever keep his head concealed in the Roman 
garb. This temple was burned by fire ; yet did the flames 
spare that statue ; Mulciber himself gave his aid to his son. 
For Vulcan was the Father of Tullius ; Ocrisin was his mother, 
a woman of Corniculum , 95 remarkable for her beauty. Her, 

K Going on.] — Ver. 607, GOS. Gower thus translates these lines — 

‘ Drive on, or I'll pay you for your foolish zeal ; 

Run o’er, I say, his carkassc with the wheel.’ 

33 Accursed.] — Ver. G09. Dionysius says, that before this tragic oc- 
currence, that street or road was called ‘the Happy;’ Livy calls it the 
* Virbian,’ and Fcstus * the Orluan wav.’ 

« The seventh king.'] — Ver. 62-1. ■ That is to say-, by reckoning, as one 
of the kings, Titus Tatius the Sabine, who reigned jointly with Romulus. 

» CorntcuTiim.'] — Ver. 628. This was a town in the Latian territory 
which was taken hv the Romans, on which occasion Ocrisia, the mother of 
Servius Tullius, became a captive. 
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Tanaquil, liaving duly performed the sacred rites, ordered, in 
company "with herself, to pour the wine on the decorated altar. 
Here among the ashes either was, or seemed to be, a form of 
obscene shape ; but such it really was. Being ordered so to do, 
the captive submits to its embraces ; conceivedbylier, Servius has 
the origin of Ills birth from heaven. His father afforded the 
proof, at the time when he touched his head with the gleaming 
fire, and a flame, rising to a point, blazed upon his locks. 

Thee, too, 0 Concord, 93 does Livia enshrine in a gorgeous 
temple, thee, whom she bestowed upon her beloved hus- 
band. But know, geuerations to come, that where the 
portico of Livia now is, once stood the building of an immense 
house. One house was the work of a whole city; and it 
occupied a space, a smaller than which many towns contain 
within their walls. This was levelled with the ground, under 
no accusation of one aiming at sovereign power, but because, 
by its gorgeousness, it was deemed injurious to public virtue. 
Caesar had the moral courage to level so vast a pile of build- 
ings; and himself, the heir to it, to lose so much property 'f 
his own. Thus is his Censorship discharged, and thus is an 
example given ; when the assertor of morality himself practises 
that which he enjoins on others. 

There is no mark of distinction on the succeeding day which 
T am able to mention. 

On the Ides a temple was given to unconquered Jove. 
And now I am commanded to tell you of the lesser Quin- 
quatrus ;' J ‘ Minerva, thou with thy auburn locks, assist my un- 

95 O Concord..'] — Ver. 037. On the 3rd of the Ides of June, Livia 
dedicated a temple to Concord, in token of the harmony which had 
always subsisted between her and her husband Augustus. It was near 
the ‘ Livia; Porticus,’ wliich was built on the site of the former palace of 
Vedius Pollio. This he had bequeathed to Augustus; but it was of such 
immense extent, and its splendour was supposed to furnish so had a prece- 
dent, that Augustus ordered it to be razed to the ground. 

' J ‘ Quinijuatrusi] — Ver. 031. On the Ides of June a temple had been 
dedicated to Jupiter, and on that day the Lesser Quinquatrus or Quinqua- 
tria -were celebrated. It is doubtful whether ‘ Invictus,' ‘ unconqnered,’ 
is here a mere supplementary epithet of Jupiter, or whether the temple 
had been dedicated to him with that ‘ cognomen’ or ‘ surname/ Mo 
other writer mentions any such * cogimmen.’ The greater ‘ qumqnatria' 
were on the 14th of the Calends of April. They are described in Book iii 
1. 809. Gower thus renders the two preceding lines — 

‘ Two following days are blank. To Jove invicted 
Upon the Ides a chapell was addicted.’ 
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delinking. "Why docs (lie strolling piper 95 rove about all the 
city? What mean the masks, wlmt the long flowing hair? 
Thus I spoke. Thus said Tritonin, having laid aside her lance, 
(would that I could repent c.vacihj the words of the learned 
Goddess) .* “ In the times of your forefathers of old, the piper 
was much employed, and was always held in high estimation. 
The piper used to sound his notes in the temples, and at the 
games; at the sorrowful funerals the piper used to sound. 
His toil was then sweetened by reward ; but a time followed," 5 
which suddenly put an end to the employment of the Grecian 
art. 1 Add, too, the fact, that the ylidile had ordered that there 
should be but. ten musicians who should attend the funeral 
procession. They quit. the. city in self-imposed exile, and they 
retire to Tilmr. The hollow pipe is missed on the stage, it is 
missed at the altars ; no dirge now escorts the Inst, obsequies. 
A certain man, himself worthy of any rank, had been a slave at 
Tilmr, 5 but after a length of time he lmd become free. He pre- 
pares a repast at his farm, and invites the musical band ; they as- 
semble at the festive banquet. ’Twas now night, and their sight 
and their eyes and their souls were drenched with wine, when a 
messenger came with a speech previously arranged, and thus he 

m The strolling piper ,] — Ver. C53, Ga t. Gower gives the following 
translation — 

1 Why do the waits walk all aliont the town ? 

Why do they mask disguis'd? What means the gown?’ 

c* A time followed.'] — Ver. 661. The time which the poet here refers 
to was when Appius Claudius was Censor, a.u.c. *1-13. by whom the pipers, 
or (lute-players, were prohibited from eating in the temple of Jupiter, 
lie had previously restricted the number of them which should accom- 
pany funerals to ten. 

1 Grecian art.] — Ver. GG2. Ovid is here mistaken in ascribing the in- 
vention of the flute or life to Greece. The Homans received the use of 
the flute from Asia ; whereas the 1 Citharn,’ or lyre, was the national 
mush; of Greece. Most of the MSS. read * grain:,’ which would, if 
adopted, niter the .passage to the 1 pleasing art,' which, most probably, is 
the correct reading. It must, however, he remembered, that the poet is 
here consistent with the sequel, in which he ascribes the invention of the 
‘Tiltin' to Minerva or I’allns, who was originally a Grecian deity. 

- At Tilmr.]— y cr. GGO, G70. Livy says that the stratagem hero re- 
lated was practised by the Government of Tilmr, nt the request of envoy* 
sent thither from Home. Gower thus renders these lines: — 

1 At Tybur liv'd a libertine, in’s 'art 
A long time tVco. am! one of great desert. 
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said: ‘"Why delayest thou to put an end to the banquet? 
the giver of thy freedom 3 is at hand. There is no delay ;* the 
guests move their limbs staggering under the strong wine ; 
their stumbling feet now stand) now give way. But the master 
of the house said, ‘ Depart ye,’ and lifted them into a cart 
as they yet lingered ; with broad hurdles was the cart fenced 
round . 5 The late hour, the jolting, and the wine, all bring on 
sleep, and the drunken crew think that they are going back to 
Tibur. And now, the cart had entered the Homan city through 
tile Esquilkc, and in the morning it was standing in the middle 
of the Forum. Plautius, that he may deceive the Senate 
both as to their appearance and numbers, orders their faces to 
be covered with masks. He also puts among them others, 
and, that the land of female musicians may increase this 
multitude, he orders them to go in long garments, that so 
those who had returned might be thoroughly concealed, 
lest, by chance, they should be remarked to have come back 
contrary to the commands 6 of his colleague. The thing was 

3 Thy freedom.] — Vcr. G7G. ‘Vindicta’ is, literally, the rod which 
the Victor laid on the head of the slave about to receive his freedom. 

* There is no delay. \ — Vcr. 077 — 082. The following is Gower’s 
comical translation of ihcse lines: — 

‘Away all staggering hastily do pack : 

Their legs unruly large indentures make. 

Away, the master erv’d : and as they slack'd, 
lino a matted waggon all he pack’d. 

Time, wine, and motion sleep provok’d. They thought, 

All fox’d, the cart had them to Tybur brought.’ 

Of course the indentures made by their legs were bipartite. 

5 Fenced round.] — Vcr. GSO. Va no says that a * plaustrmn ’ was an 
open cart ; and it seems to he the opinion of Neapolis, a very intelligent 
commentator, that the ‘ sirpea’ was a hurdle fence round the cart, and 
not an awning oter it. At the present day, carts are sometimes to be 
seen in the country, fitted up in this way for the safe conveyance of p’g> 
and sheep. The object of putting up the hurdles in the cart was clcariv 
to prevent the pipers from recognizing the face of the country, if an> of 
them should chance to wake, and thus prematurely discover the trick 
that was being played on them. 

Contrary to tie command:.] — Vcr. 090. Though the pipers had 
voluntarily withdrawn lrorn Itornc, it is not unlikely that Claudius and 
the senators had determined that they should not return, after havi'g 
Ottre abandoned their home and their duties as ritirens. On the other 
band, it set ms t?,a; C. I’Sautiiis. tl.c other censor and the colleague of 
Appiui, adopted t!:c views of those who wished for their return, and 
l.vvins socie'-d'-d in his stratagem, used his best endeavours to conceal it 
tvta htv coUtaaus ar.d the Senate. 
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approved of ; and ever since it lias been allowed by mage to 
wear strange dresses on the Ides, and to chant merry sayings 
to the old-fashioned airs.’ When she had given me this in- 
formation, I said, ‘It still remains for me to learn why that 
day is called Qninquntrns?’ ‘March/ says she, ‘keeps a 
festival of mine by that name, and this kind of people are in 
the number of my inventions. I was the first to cause the 
long pipe to give forth its sounds, the box-wood having been 
first bored in n few holes. The melody pleased me ; but in 
the clear waters that reflected my face, I saw the swelling out 
of my virgin cheeks.’ ‘The art is not worth the penalty to 
me/ I cried ; ‘farewell! my pipe/ The river's bank received 
it ns I threw it away. A Satyr’ having found it, is at first 
struck with wonder, and knows not its use ; but he perceives 
that, when blown into it emits a sound ; and at one moment, he 
lets forth the nir with his fingers, at another, he stops it. And 
now among the Nymphs he is vain of his new-found art. 
lie challenged even Phoebus ; Phccbus being victor, he was 
hung up ; and his mangled limbs were stripped of their 
skin. Yet I am the inventress and the originator of this 
melody ; this is the reason why that branch of art observes 
my festive days.” 

The third day 8 shall -come, on which thou, Tliyene of -Do- 
dona, shalt stand conspicuous on the forehead of the Bull of 
Agenor’s daughter. This is the day on which thou, 0 Tiber, 
dost roll to the deep, along thy Etrurian streams, the cleans- 
ings of the shrine of Vesta. 

If there is any dependence at all on the winds, ye mariners, 
spread your canvass to Zephyrus : to-morrow he shall come 
propitious, over your waves. 

But when the parent of the Ileliades 5 shall have plunged his 

" A Satyr.] — Ter. 703. Tins was Marsyas, wlio, in liis exultation, 
challenged Apollo to a musical contest. The goil being successful, flayed 
his antagonist alive; nttd the tears which were shed by the rural Deities 
on his death, formed the riser of Phrygia, known hv his name. 

3 The third day.] — Ver. 711. On the 17th of the Calends of July 
the Hyades rise acronycally. Tliyene was the name of one of them. 

As to the cleansing of the temple of Vesta, see line 287 of this Book. 

3 Ifrha'drs.] — Ver. 717. Liteially, ‘ the daughters of the sun.’ They 
were the sisters of Phaeton. Hyrious is mentioned in the 5th Book, 1. 
•l'i'O. He was the father of Orion, which constellation rises acronycally 
on the 15th of the Calends of July. 
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beams in the -waves* and the bright stars shall gird the two 
extremities of the skies* the son of Hyrieus shall raise from the 
ground his strong shoulders ; on the succeeding night, the 
Dolphin will be visible. In truth, he once had seen the Volsci 
and the iEqui routed on thy plains, 0 land of Algidus; from 
which circumstance, Tubertus Posthumus, 11 ' 1 thou vrast carried* 
renowned by a triumph over thy neighbouring foes, by snow- 
white steeds. 

Now six days and as many more of the month are remaining ; 
and to this number add one day. The sun leaves Gemini* 11 
and the sign of the Crab grows ruddy with his light: on 
this dag Pallas began to be worshipped on the heights of the 
Aren tine. 

Now, Laomeaon, thy daughter-in-law 11 rises* and rising, dis- 
pels the night* and the damp rime departs from the meadows : 
then a temple is said to have been given to Summauus , 13 who- 
ever he may chance to be, at that season when thou, 0 Pyrrhus, 
wast an object of dread to the Romans. 

"When Galatea 1 * shall have received her, too, in the waves of 
her sire, and the earth shall be fnll of rest, undisturbed with 
care; then rises from the earth the youth who was smitten bv 
the weapons of bis grandsire, and extends his bands, wreathed 
with two snakes. Well known is the passion of Phncdrn — well 
known the injustice of Theseus : be, in bis credulity, devoted 
to destruction bis own son. The youth who, not with impu- 
nity, adhered to virtue, is on bis way to Trmzene : a bull 
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cleaves with his breast the opposing waters ; tne startled 
horses are frightened ; and, in vain held in, they drag their 
master over the crags and hard rocks. Iiippolytus fed from 
his chariot, and was hurried along by the draggling reins, 
with his body all torn; and he yielded up his" life, to the 
great indignation of Diana. “ There is no cause for thy sorrow,” 
says the son of Coronis , 15 "for I will restore life to the virtuous 
youth, without a wound being left on Aim, and his sad destiny 
shall give way to my art.” Forthwith he brings out the herbs 
from his ivory cabinet ; they had formerly benefited the manes 
of Glaucus: 11 ' ’ twas at that time when the augur stooped to 
the examination of herbs, and the snake experienced the bene- 
fit of the remedy that was given by a snake. Thrice did he 
touch his breast ; thrice did he repeat the healing charms ; the 
other raised from the ground his head, as it -lay thei'e. A 
sacred grove, and Dictymnn, in the recesses of her retreat, 
shelters him : he is Yirbius, in the lake of Aricia . 17 But Cly» 
menus and Clotho take it amiss ; the one, thnt her threads are 
unspun, the other, that the privileges of his kingdom are vio- 
lated. Jupiter, taking alarm at the precedent, aimed his bolt 
wp>p\\edA\\«, wivA wx Phoebus, 

thou didst complain. He is a God ; be appeased with thy sire : 
’for thy sake, he himself does that very thing which he forbids 
to be done ! 

I would not wish thee, Cresar, to move thy standards, 
though to victory thou shouldst hasten, if the auspices forbid. 
Flaminius, and the shores of Thrasymenus , 19 can attest to thee 
that the just Gods give many intimations by buds. IfthoU en- 

15 Son of Coronis.] — Ver. 7-16. /Esculapius was the son of Apollo and 
CorOnis, and was raised to the Constellclions under the name of Ophiuchus, 
t he Serpent Bearer, in allusion to liis strangling the serpent which Juno 
had placed in his cradle. 

16 G/ancns.] — Ver. 750. He was the son of Minos, and was restored 
to life by rEscuiapius. It is said that while jEsculapius was considering 
how he might effect that object, a serpent came in his way, which he 
killed, on which another serpent brought a herb in his mouth, and having 
louehed the head of the. dead one, restored him to life. With this herb 
Ksculnpius effected his most wonderful cures. 

u Lake of Aricin .] — -Ver. 756. See Book iii. 1. 253. Clymenus, in 
tho next line, is an epithet of Pluto. 

is 7/1 rasymenus.] — Ver. 765. On the 9th of the calends of July, the 
Consul Q. Flaminius was defeated and slain at Lake Thrasymenus, having 
fousiht contrary to the warnings of the auspices. 

K 2 
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quirest tbe season of rashness, on which occurred the ancient 
defeat, it was the eighth day from the end of the month. 

More fortunate is the next day. Masinissa VJ then con- 
quers Syphax, and by Ins own weapons does HasdrubaF’ 
himself fall. Time rolls on, and with noiseless years do we 
reach old age: the days flee away with no Tein to check them. 
How quickly have arrived the honours of the Goddess of 
Chance r 1 after some days, June will be no more. Go, ye 
Qnirites, and joyfully throng to the bold Goddess; on the 
banks of the Tiber she possesses an abode , the gift of a king. 
Some of yon, go on foot; some run down ~ the stream, too, in 
the rapid skiff: and he not ashamed to return home intoxi- 
cated. Ye boats, crowned with garlands, bring the jovial troop? 
of youths, and let plenty of wine be drunk in the midst of 
your voyage ! The commonalty worship her, because he who 
built this temple is said to have been one of tbe commonalty, 
and, from an humble rank, to bare wielded the sceptre. She is 
also suited for slaves ; because Tullius, bom of a bond-woman, 
erected the neighbouring temple to the fickle Goddess. _ 
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Lo ! some one returning from the temple in the suburbs, 
far from sober, 13 utters to the stars some such words as these : 
“Now is thy belt concealed; and perhaps to-morrow it will be 
concealed ; afterwards, Orion, 11 it will be visible to me.” Were' 
he not intoxicated, he would say, as well, that the simmer sol- 
stice would come on the same day. 

The next day arriving, the Lares received their temple ; 
here, where many a chaplet 3 is wrought by a skilful hand ; 
Jupiter Stator has the same time as the anniversary of his 
temple, which Romulus formerly built on the front of the Pa- 
latine Ilill. 

As many days remain of the month as the Fates have names, 
on the day, when there was a temple, 0 Quirinus, 10 erected in • 
honour of thee in thy kingly robe. To-morrow- 7 is the natal 
day for the Calends of Julius : Pierian maidens! 3 put the con- 
clusion to my undertaking. “Tell me, ye Pierian maids! who 

33 Far/rbm sober.] — Vcr. 785-90. Gmvcr Urns renders these lines — 

‘ I.o! now in troops scarce sober home they walk, 

When some starre-poepor with the starres doth talk. 

Tour licit. Sir Orion, now you will not shew it ; 

Nor jet to-morrow ; hut e'er long we’ll tiew it. 

Hut, were his brain not pickled, lie would say, 

The Summer solstice is upon that day.’ 

31 Orion.]— Vcr. 7S8. On the Gth of the Calends of July the Belt of 
Orion rises hcliacally. On the same day (the 2Gth of June), the poet tells 
us, is the Summer solstice. 

=-■ Many a chaplet.]— Vcr. 792. It appears from this, that in the neigh- 
bourhood of the temple of Jupiter Stator was the siiop of some famous 
scllcv of garlands. On (lie 5th of the Calends of July the temple of the 
l.ares in the Forum, and that of Jupiter Stator vowed by Romulus, were 
dedicated. 

M Q nirimu.J — Vcr. 79G. On the 4tli of the Calends of July was the dedi- 
cation of the temple built to Romulus, or Qnirinus, on the Qnirinal hill. 

To-monote.] — Vcr. 797. This line is merely a circumlocution for 
‘ this is the last day of June,' as the Calends of July '"'ere the first day of 
that month. Julius Cicsar was horn in the month of July, whence it re- 
ceived its name. 

Pierian //widens.] — Ver. 798. These were the .Muses: their sta- 
tues were placed in a temple of Hercules, built by JI. Fulvius Nobilior, 
in the Circii3 Flaminius. It was repaired by Marcius Philippas, who mar- 
ried the maternal aunt of Augustus, and, liy her, was the father of Marcia, 
who is mentioned in the 802nd line. She clandestinely married Fabius 
Maximus; on Ms discovery of the marriage, Augustus expressed great 
displeasure, on which the unhappy husband, after censuring his wife, put 
an end to his own existence. 
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placed, you next to him, to whom, Juno, his conquered step- 
mother, offered her reluctant hands ?” Thus I said ; thus 
Clio answered — “Thou beholdest a memorial of the illus- 
trious Philippus, from whom the chaste Marcia derircs her 
hirth. Marcia, a name derived from the religious Marcus, in ' 
whom her beauty is equal with her noble birth; in her, too, 
her, beauty is equal to, and in accordance with her spirit. In 
her, are birth, Leauty, and genius, united ; nor should’st thou 
think it so mean a thing that I praise her beauty; in this 
respect, too, am I wont to praise the great Goddesses. The 
aunt of Caesar was once the bride of this nolle. 0 thou glory; 

' thou woman worth}- of that sacred house !’’ Thus Clio sang ; 
her learned sisters gave their assent; Alcides, too, nodded his 
assent, and struck his lyre. 15 


If the new year"'' shall commence to be reckoned from the 
sacred rites of Janus, the month Quintilis will be so called by 
a strong appellation. Jf yon begin y our Calends from the 
month of March, as they formerly were, then the months, 
taken in their order, will he consistent with their appellations. 

- 7 Struct: hit lyre.'] — Yer. 811-12. Gower translates these lines — 

The learned nine applaud what Clio sang; 

Alcides nodded, and tne harp cried twang/ 

Thus Gower concludes his work with a translation fully as comical, and 
as nearly allied to the burlesque, as any of those roost arousing versions 
which have been from time to time presented to the reader. 

25 Ip the new year.} — Yer. 813. The translation of these lines is added, 
because they are found in some of the MSS. of this poem. They are. 
however, generally considered to be spurious; bnt if genuine, they must 
have formed the commencement of a seventh Book of the Fasti ; see the 
remarks in the Life of the poet, in the Introduction. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 


ELEGY I. 

Tur, poet, in exile at Tomi, addresses his book, and recommends it, as it 
is about to visit the city of Rome, to appear there in the garb of an exile, 
telling it what answer to give to those who shall make inquiries after 
him. lie also says what it is to plead by way of excuse, if his verses 
should appear inferior to his former productions. He -tells it to avoid 
the royal abode, whence the lightnings had proceeded by which he 
had been prostrated. 

Without me, little book, you will visit tlie Roman City, 
wliitber it is not allowed your master to go; but. I do not envy 
your fortune . Go on your way, but unadorned, just as becomes 
the booh of an exile ; put on the fitting garb, unhappy one, 
of tills season. Let not the hyacinth* array-yon in its purple 
tints ; that is not a colour suitable for mourning. Let not 
your title oe inscribed in vermilion , 2 nor let your leaves be pre- 
pared with the oil of the cedar ; and do not wear whitened 

1 The hyacinth.] — Ver. 5. ‘ Vaccinium’ is by some writers considered 

to mean the hyacinth j but it is really a matter of doubt to what plnnt 
this name was given ; some suppose it to have been the garden ' larkspur.’ 

5 In vermilion .] — Ver. 7. It has been before remarked that the ancients 
adorned their manuscripts with various colours, among which vermilion . 
was conspicuous. Pliny tells us that they steeped their books in the oil 
or juice of cedar, to presen e them from decay, and to impart to them a 
pleasant smell. This oil was especially useful in averting the attacks of 
insects, and gave the paper n yellow colour 
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extremities 3 with a blackened page. Let these appliances be 
the ornaments of more fortunate books : it befits you to keep 
your fate in remembrance. And let not the two sides ofyovr 
leaves be polished with the brittle pumice, 4 so that you may 
appear, as you ought, all rough with your dishevelled hair. 
And be not ashamed of your blots : lie who beholds them 
will be sensible that they were caused by my tears. Go, my 
book, and in my words salute those pleasing spots ; for, in the 
only method that is allowed me, 1 ■nail assuredly reach them. 
If there shall be any one there not forgetful of me, as in so 
great a multitude is not unlikely ; if there shall be any one 
who, by chance, may inquire what has become of me; you will 
say that I am still living : you will say, too, that my state is 
but an unhappy one ; and that the very life that I have I re- 
ceive as a favour from the God. 5 And you will present your- 
self, in silence, to be read by any one making further enqui- 
ries, lest perchance you may utter what may not be to my 
advantage. 

The reader, put in mind, will at once recall to memory the 
charges against me ; and by the mouth of the public shall I 
be condemned. But beware that you say nought in my de- 
fence, although you will be carped at with reproachful speeches. 
The cause that is not a good one will be made worse 
by your support. You will find the person, w ho will sigh in 
regret that I was snatched away, and who will not read these 
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verses of mine with immoistened cheeks; who also, in silence, 
that no mischievous person may overhear him, will breathe a 
wish that, Ccesar once appeased, my punishment may be lighter. 
Whoever he may be, that wishes the Gods to be softened 
against wretched me, — that he mny never be unfortunate is my 
prayer. And what he wishes, may the same be accomplished; 
may the wrath of the Prince, once assuaged, grant me leave 
to die in the home of my fathers. 

Perhaps, my book, you will be blamed for having obeyed my 
commands, and you will be said to be inferior to my usual repu- 
tation for genius. As It is the duty of a judge to consider facts, 
so ought he to take into consideration the circumstances. In your 
case, when the circumstances are inquired into, you will be safe. 
When composed by a spirit at rest, verses flow easily; hut mv 
days are overclouded by sudden misfortunes. Verses require 
both retirement and ease for their writer : the sea, the winds, 
and the cruel storm, are tossing me 5 to and fro. All alarm ought 
to be afar from him who is composing verses ; I, wretched man 
that I am, each moment, think that a sword is about to be 
piunged into my throat. A considerate judge will even wonder 
at this performance of mine ; and such as they are, lie will 
read my compositions with indulgence. Give me Homer 7 
himself in mg place, and then look round upon my calamities : 
aU his genius would vanish amid misfortunes so great. 

Lastly, my book, remember to 'go regardless of your repu- 
tation ; and let it be no cause of shame to you, when read, to 
have displeased your reader. • Fortuue does not show herself 
so favouring to me, that any care needs be taken by you of 
your fame. So long as I was in prosperity, I was influenced 
by the love of glory, and ardent was my desire of acquiring 
reputation. If 1 do not now abhor all verses, and that pursuit 
which proved my ruin, let that be enough ; for thus was my 
exile caused by my gcniusA But go : go instead of me ; and 

6 Are tossing me.] — Ver. 42. This Elegy either was written by Ovid 
while going to his place of banishment, and when out at sea ; or, by a 
poetical license, be supposes such to have been the case. 

' ///inter.] — Ver. 47. Literally, ‘ Mieonides.’ He was so called cither 
from ‘Mieonin,’ or Lydia, in Asia Minor, which was the place of bis birth; 
or, according to some writers, from M;cpn, which was the name of his 
father. 

8 B;/ mg genius.] — Ver. 56. lie alludes to liis having been banished 
from Rome, ostensibly for having written the ‘Art of Love;’ though lie 
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do you, to whom it is allowed, behold the city o/Eome. Oh! that 
the Gods would grant, that, this moment I could be my book 
And do not, because you come from afar into the great City, 
suppose that yon come unknown to its people. Although you 
want a superscription, yon will be recognized by your very 
colour ; should yon wish to conceal the fact, it is clear that 
you belong to me. But enter by stealth, lest verses of mine 
should prove an injury to 'you ; they are not now loaded with 
public favour, as once they were. If there be any one who 
thinks that because you are mine you ought not to be read, 
and throws you from his bosom, say to him, “Look at my 
title : I am not the instructor in love ; that work has already 
paid the penalty that it deserved.” 

Perhaps you may expect that I should order you, thus sent, to 
ascend to the lofty palace, and the home of Caesar. May that 
august spot and its Gods 9 pardon me ; from those' heights, de- 
scended the bolt on this my devoted head. I remember, indeed, 
that there are in those abodes Deities, full of mercy; but still do 
T fear those Gods who have wrought my ruin. The dove is star- 
tled at the slightest flutter of its wing, when once she has been 
wounded, Mott hawk, by thy talons. The lamb, too, dares not 
stray afar from the sheep-folds, if by chance it has once been 
seized by the teeth of the ravening wolf. AYere Phaeton noio 
living, he would shun the skies ; and he would be unwilling to 
touch the very horses which, in his folly, he wished for. And 
so do I, who have experienced them, confess that I dread the 
weapons of Jove. AYhen it thunders, I imagine thatitis I who am 
sought by the fires of heaven. Each person in the Grecian fleet 
that has escaped Caphareus , 10 always makes all sail away from 

frequently reveals the fact that Ills offence really was the possession of 
some secret relative to the family of Augustus, which had accidentally 
come to his knowledge. He nowhere reveals what that secret was, and 
only persists in declaring, throughout his ‘Lament,’ that criminality of 
intention was no part of his fault. 

5 And its Gods.'] — Ter. 71. Under this title he intends to include not 
only Augustus, but Tiberius, Gertnanicus, and Drnsus. 

19 Caphareus.] — Ver. 83. This was a promontory of the island of 
Lubcea. Xauplius, the king of the island, to avenge the death of his son 
Palamedes, who had been put to death by the Greeks, when they were 
returning from Troy, caused lighted torches to be exhibited on this pro- 
montory; supposing that a harbour was at hand, many cf the ships tacit 
for land, and suffered shipwreck in consequence, amid the rocks with 
which Cvpharcus is girt. 
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tlie Eubccan wnves. My little bark, too, once struck by the 
o'envhelming storm, dreads to approach the spot on which it has 
been shattered! Therefore, beloved book of mine, look around 
you with timorous feelings, and let it satisfy you to be perused 
by the middle classes. While Icarus was soaring on high, with 
wings too weak, he gave a name to the Icarian waves. And 
yet is a matter of difficult}' to say whether you should make 
use of your oars or of the breezes : 11 circumstances and op- 
portunity will give you fitting advice. If you can be pre- 
sented when he is at leisure ; if you shall see any thing 
favourable ; if his wrath shall have spent its strength ; if there 
shall be any one to present you hesitating and fearing to .ap- 
proach him, and to say first a few words in your favour ; then 
do you approach his presence. May you arrive there at a for- 
tunate hour, more fortunate yourself than me, your master, and 
may you diminish my calamities. For either no one, or he 
only, who has inflicted on me the wound, is able to remove it, 
after the example of Achilles. 12 Only take care that you do 
not injure me, while you are intending to serve me : for my 
hope is less strong than the apprehensions of my mind. Be- 
ware, too, that the wrath which was lulled be not excited, 
and that it do not again burst forth ; and that you become 
not a second cause of disgrace to me. 

And when now you shall have been received back again into 
my closet, and shall have reached the hollow book-case, 12 your 
destined home, there will you see your brothers arranged in 
order, whom the same anxiety has composed in its hours of. 
watching. The remaining portion will openly show tlieir titles' 
exposed to view; and will bear their own names on their undis- 


11 Oars or of the breezes.] — Yer. 91. This is a metaphorical expres- 
sion, signifying that he was doubtful whether his recall might be hastened 
by his own efforts as a rower, or rather by watching for the breezes, the 
blowing of which would he indicated by the returning favour/of Augustus. 

13 Example of Achilles.'] — Vcr. 100. Achilles wounded'Teleplius, the 
son of Hercules, with bis lance ; and afterwards, being reconciled to him, 
he healed him by an application of the rust of the same Weapon. 

13 Hollow bool-case.] — Yer. 10G. ‘ Scrinium’ was the name of a box, 

or case for books, among the Romans. The smaller/ sort of these boxes 
were called ‘ capsae,’ and the larger ones ‘scrinia.’ / They were made of 
beech wood, and were of cylindrical form, almost exactly resembling the 
common band-box of the present day. The books when rolled ux> were 
placed perpendicularly in the ‘scrinium’ or ‘ capsa/’ 
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guise d front. You will see three hiding apart , 1 in a <l2rlc 
comer. ’Tis these, too, that teach, what no one is ignorant of, 
how to love. Do you at least shun these, or even, 'if you shall 
have boldness enough, call them so many parricides, like (Edi- 
pns and Telegonus. 1 ' And of the three, f warn you, if von have 
any regard for your parent, bestow not your love on any one, 
even if he himself shall instruct you in so doing. There are, 
too, thrice five volumes on the change of the human shape, 
verses that were lately rescued from my funereal obsequies : '' 
to these I bid you say, that the aspect of my altered fortune 
may be reckoned in the number of the forms that have been 
changed. For, on a sudden, it has been rendered unlike to 
what it was before ; and, now a source of sorrow, Ywas once 
full of joy. If you ask me; I had some further commands 
to give you : hut I fear to he the cause of delay that may retard 
you. And if, my hook, you were to convey every thing that 
occurs to me, a heavy burden would you become to him who 
is to carry you. Long is the way ; make speed. Jleanvrhile, 
the. extremity of the earth will be my habitation — a region far 
removed from my native land. 


ELEGY II. 

The poet, setting out on his evile by she order of Augustas, is overtaken 
by a ilorm at sea the prays the Gods to show him mercy, and not to com- 
bine with Caaar in bis destruction. He cites many reasons for the c-s- 
tension of their benedcer.ee to him. He then describes the tempest, 
and prays the Deities for bis safe arrival at Tomb 

Gods of the sea and skies (Tor what resource have I but 
prayers ?) abstain fromrendingasunder the joints of our shat- 
tered bark ; and second not, I pray, the wrath of the mighty 
Cirsnr. Oft-times, as one God harasses u% does another Deity 

” Three hiding apurti} — Yer. Ill- These were the three ‘ volumina.' 
or book* of his ‘Art of Lore;' the ostensible causes of bis banishment. 

15 Telcco -ms. 7 — Sex. 113. CEdjpns unknowingly tilled ids father 
Lai’j«, and Tikvronns, the son cf Ulysses and Circe, slew bis falter by 
mistake. 

Funereal «o -cybief.J — Ver. 118. He refers to the fact that before 
tcurinu Rome (or las'- place of exile, be placed on the Ere his Cf teen boats 
of the Metamorphoses; and this are, lighted at the period cf his doom. 
fall, he poetically alludes to as his funeral pile, or rather that of his for. 
to::-*. The Metamorphoses were, however, saved tr, posterity, throegh 
the medium of dupbcater^whi ah were in the hawdt of bis friends. 

\ 
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bring us assisfnnce. Mulcibcr was arrayed against Trov ; 
Apollo was for Troy; Venus was friendly to the Trojans; 
Pnlljis hostile. The daughter of Saturn, more favourable to 
Junius, **?*,. -/-Eneas ; yet was he safe under the tutelage of 
^ ll,e ficrcc Yep tune attack Ulysses; as 
oft. did Minerva rescue him from her uncle. And what forbids, 
far inferior though I be to these, that a Deity should aid me 
when a Deity is enraged ? Wretched man that I am ; in yain I 
waste my unavailing words: the heavy billows dash against my 
very lips as I speak. The raging South wind, too, sweeps away 
my words, and does not allow my prayers to reach the Gods 
to whom they are addressed. The same winds, for the reason 
that I may not be afflicted on one point only, bear away the 
sails and my prayers, whither I know not. 

4*1’ wretched me ! What mountains of water are heaped 
aloft! You would think that this very instant they would 
reach the highest stars. What abysses yawn as the sea re- 
cedes ! \ou would suppose that this very instant they would 
extend to black Tartarus. On whichever side you look, there 
is nothing but sea and sky; the one swelling with billows, 
the other lowering witli clouds. Between the two, the winds 
rage in fearful hurricane. The waves of the ocean know not 
winch master to obey: For at one moment, Eurus gathers 
strength from the glowing East, at another instant conies 
/epliyrus, sent from the evening West. At one time, the icy 
Boreas conies raging from’ the diy North; at another, the 
ooutli wind wages battle with adverse front. The steersman 
is at fault : and he knows not what to avoid, or what course 
to take. Skill itself is at a loss amid these multiplied evils. 

In truth, we are on the verge of destruction, and there is 
no hope of safety, but a fallacious one; as I speak, the 
sea dashes o’er my face. The waves will overwhelm this breath 
of mine, and in my throat, as it. utters vain entreaties, shall I 
1 eceive the waters that are to bring my doom. 

But meantime, my affectionate wife is bewailing nothing else 
nut that I am an exile : this one portion alone of my misery 
does she know and lament. She is not aware how my body 
is tossed on the boundless ocean ; she knows not that I am 
driven to and fro by the winds ; she knows not that death is 
impending o’er me.' ’Tis well, ye Gods, that I suffered her 
not to embark with me : so that death might not have to be 
twice endured by wretched me ! But now, although I perish, 
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since slie is safe from danger, doubtless I shall still survive in 
her, one half of myself. 

Ah, wretched me ! how the clouds glisten with the instanta- 
neous flash. How dreadful the peal that re-echoes from the sky 
of heaven. The timbers of our sides are struck by the waves, 
with blows no lighter than when the tremendous charge of the 
balista 17 heats against the walls. The wave tliatnowis coming 
on, o’ertops all- the others; ’tis the one that comes after the 
ninth and before the eleventh. !s 

I fear not death ; ’tis the dreadful kind of death ; take 
away the shipwreck ; then death will be a gain to me. ’Tis 
something for one, either dying a natural death , 15 or by the 
sword, to lay his breathless corpse in the firm ground, and to 
impart his wishes .to his kindred, and to hope for a sepulchre, 
and not to be food for the fishes of the sea. 

Suppose that I am worthy of such a death as this; -I am 
not the only person, that is carried here. Why does my punish- 
ment involve the innocent? 

Oh, ye Gods above, and ye azure Deities, in whose tute- 
lage is the ocean ! Do you, each of your number, desist 
from your tlireatenings. Suffer, that, in my wretchedness, 
I may take to the appointed destination that life which the 
most lenient wrath of Caesar has granted me. If you wish 
me to endure a punishment which I have merited, still, in my 
own thinking, my fault is not deserving of death. If Caesar 
had wished now to send me to the Stygian waves, in that, he 
had not needed your aid. He has a power over my life, 
amenable to the envy of none ;** and that which he has given, 
when he shall please, he will take away. Only do yon, ye 
Gods, whom I assuredly think that I have injured by no 
misdeeds, be content with my present misfortunes. 

17 Charge of the balista.'] — Ver. 48. The ‘balista’ was an engine of 
war, used by the ancients for the purpose of discharging stones against 
the higher part of the walls of besieged places, while the catapulta was 
directed against the lower. The charge of the.* balista’ varied from two 
pounds in weight to three hundredweight. 

16 Before the eleventh .] — Ver. 50. It was a common belief among 
the ancients that every tenth wave exceeded the others in violence. 

™ A natural death. j — Ver. 53. ‘ Fato suo.’ Literally, ‘ according to 

one’s fate,’ or ‘ destiny.’ 

20 The envy of none.] — Ver. 67. ' Invidiosa’ means either ‘ envious, 

or ' causing envy,' according to the context. 
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And yet, even if you nil wished to preserve unhappy me, it 
is not possible that one who is utterly undone can be in safety. 
Although the sea be calmed, and I avail myself of favouring 
winds ; although you should spare me : shall I, any the less, 
he an exile ? I am not ploughing the wide ocean for the ex- 
change of my merchandize, greedy of acquiring wealth with- 
out limit. I seek not Athens, which once, when studious, I 
sought : [ seek not the cities of Asia, nor spots which once I 
visited. No r yet do I wish, that carried to the famed city of 
Alexander, 51 1 should behold thy luxuries, thou revelling Kilns. 
The object, for which I desire favouring winds (who could 
credit it?) is the Savmatian land, to which my prayers nom 
tend. I am bound to reach the barbarous shores of Pontus, 
situate on the left hand ; and what I lament is, that my flight 
from my country is so tardy. In my prayers do I make my 
travel of short duration, that I may see the people of Tomi 
situate in some obscure corner of the globe. If so it is, that 
you favour me, restrain the vrnyes thus overwhelming, and let 
your powers be propitious to my hark : if rather you hate me, 
bring me to the appointed land. A part of my punishment 
is in the situation of the spot. What do I here ? Speed on 
my canvass, ye raging winds. Why do my sails e'en look on 
the Italian shores ? Caesar willed this not to be : why do ye 
detain him, whom Ctesar drives afar? Let the Pontic land behold 
my face. He both orders this, and I am deserving of id; and I 
deem it neither just nor righteous for those accusations to be 
defended, on which he has condemned me. But if the deeds of 
mortals never escape the Gods, you are aware that toilful crime 
is no part of my fault. So it was : and ye know it. If my igno- 
rance has carried me away, and if my mind was foolish, but not 
imbued with crime ; if though but one of the least, I have been 
devoted to that bouse ; if the public edicts of Augustus have been 
sufficient for me for my own guidance : if, in this Prince, I hate 
pronounced the age to be blessed : and if, in my reverence, 
have offered frankincense for Caesar and the Crcsnrs if suck 

- 1 City of Alexander.] — Ver. 7!). This was the city of Alexandria, 
in E crypt which was founded by Alexander the Great. Tor luxury ami 
dissolute mnnuers, it occupied much the same rant, in the time of Ovid, 
that Paris docs at the present day. 

e- xhe Ccesarsi] — Vcr. 10 1. These would be, perhaps, Cains and 
Julius, the grandson? of Augustus; and Tiberius, who was adopted by 
Augustus after their death, together with his son Drusus, am! Geruianicus, 
his nephew and adopted son. 
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have been my feelings : then pardon me, ye Gods : but if not, 
then let the wave, falling from on high, overwhelm my head. 

Am I deceived ? Or are the clouds, pregnant with storms, 
beginning to disappear, and does the wrath of the sea now 
changed in aspect, diminish 1 This is no chance ; but when 
invoked on these terms, yon, whom it is not possible to de- 
ceive. tiring me this assistance. 


ELEGY III. 

The poet describes his consternation when first he was exiled by the 
order of Cicsar; and how he spent his last night at Jtomc. He depicts 
the affliction of his wife, and of his household, on that occasion. 

Wnrtf the most sad remembrance recurs to me of that night, 
which was my last in the City — when I rc-cal that night, in 
which I left so much that was dear to me — even now does 
1 lie tear start from my eyes. 

Now was the day near at hand, on which Ctesar had ordered 
me to depart from the limits of even the extremity of A ns on; a : 
neither my feelings nor the time allowed, were well adapted 
for me, to make my preparations ; my senses had become 
by protracted delay. "I paid no regard to procuring attendants/ 5 
nor to making choice of a companion, nor to providing clothes 
or means suitable for an exile. I was astounded, just as when 
a man, struck by the bolts of Jove, lives on, and himself is 
unconscious that lie lives. 

But when grief itself removed this cloud from my mind, 
and my senses at last regained their strength, about to depart, 
lor the last time I addressed ray sorrowing friends, who, 
out of an many, were only one or two in number. 3Iy affec- 
tionate wife, bitterly weeping, herself clung to me weeping t 
as the shower of tears flowed down her cheek®, undeserving 
of .sorrow. Yly daughter, was far distant from me, in the 
Libyan regions ; nor could she be informed of my fate. On 
whichever side you might look, trrief and tears re-echoed with- 
in the house: there was the semblance of a funeral, not cole- 

Attcnicnlsil — Ycr. 9. for the pnrpw' cf aerorryxEjing fra to 
i.ts p'.aco of finishrr'W.t. He jecrat nr.: to hstc fr/rs fcrtccctf ic ’ 
th at ttl.ra it was made ; a« h" n> in com tan: rcrih he trill o 
w> ere, from the tread: -vy of tbos; who acewr, pant'd l.ba. 
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hrntcd in silence. Both wife nnd husband, and my servants, 
too, were lamenting at my obsequies ; and in the house, every 
corner had its share of /ears. If, in a small matter, I may make 
use of great examples, such was the appearance of Troy when 
it was taken. 

And now tlie voices of men nnd the- baying of dogs were 
lulled, and the Moon on high was guiding the steeds of the 
night. Looking up to her, and from her, turning my eyes to 
the Capitol, which, in vain, was adjacent-' 4 to my house. I said, 
— “ Ye Deities that inhabit these neighbouring abodes, and 
ye temples, never again to be beheld by these eyes ; and ye 
Gods, whom the lofty city of Quiriuus contains, that must be 
left by me, be ye bade adieu by me for ever! and although ’tis 
but late after my wounds that I assume my shield, vet do ye 
divest this my exiled state of hatred against me ; and tell that 
heaven-born person what error it was that deceived me : lest, 
instead of a fault, he may think it was a crime on my part; so 
that, what you are aware of, of that same the author of my pun- 
ishment may be sensible. I can still be not unhappy, that 
Divinity once being appeased.” 

With these prayers did I address the Gods above; with, 
more entreaties did my wife, as the sobs broke her sentences 
in tlie midst ; she even, prostrated before the household Gods 
with her hair dishevelled, touched the extinguished hearths 
with trembling lips, nnd many words did she pour forth to the 
Penates, voio alienated, to be of no avail for her lamented bus- 
band. 

And now, the advanced night refused any time for delay, 
and tlie Parrhasian Bear 15 was turning from the North Pole. 
What could I do? I was detained by affectionate love for my 
country ; but that was the last night before my prescribed 
banishment. Ah ! how often did I say, as any one put me in 
mind, — “ Why dost thou hurry me V Consider both whither 
thou art hastening me, and whence 1” Ah ! how often did 1 
falsely say, that I had fixed on a certain hour, which was suited 

21 In vain was adjacent.] — Yer. 30. He implies tliat liis house was 
near the Capitol to no purpose, as the Deities who were there residing, did 
not extend their benign influence to one who was so very contiguous to 
them. 

55 The Parrhasian Bear.] — Ter. -13. This was Calhsto, "hose story 
nas been related in the second Book of the Fasti, l’arrhasia was in 
Arcadia, of which country she was u native •, hence her present epithet. 

S 
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for commencing my destined journey. Thrice did I touch the 
threshold ; thrice was 1 called hack, and my lingering foot 
itself proved indulgent to my feelings : often, having hade 
farewell, did I again give utterance to many a word, and, as if 
now departing, I gave the last kiss. Oft did I give the same 
injunctions, and 1 became my own deceiver, looking back with 
my eyes upon my dear pledges. 15 At last 1 said, — “ Why do 
I hasten ? It is Scythia to which I am banished — home must 
be left by me: either way my delay is- justified ; my wife, 
while living, is for ever denied to me still in life ; my home, 
too, and the dear members of my fa thful household; the com- 
panions, too, whom I loved with the attachment of a brother — 
hearts that, alas! were linked to me in an affection worthy of 
Theseus. 17 While vet I may, I will embrace them ; perhaps, 
uever again shall I be allowed to do so. The moment that is 
conceded to me, is so much gained.” I delay no longer ; I leave 
the words of my disconrsc but half finished, while embracing 
each that is dearest to my heart. 

While thus I was speaking, and we were in tears, the Light- 
bearing star had risen in its effulgence in the lofty heavens 
— a star full of woe for us. I was then tom away, just as 
though I was leaving my limbs ; and one part of me seemed 
to he dissevered from its trunk. So did Priam grieve at the 
time, when the horse, changing to the contrary of its supposed ■ 
purpose, held m thin it those who were to avenge the treason. 1 *' 
Then, indeed, arose the sobs and the lamentations of my family, 
and their sorrowing hands beat their hared bosoms ; and then 
my wife, clinging to my shoulders as I departed, mingled 

v- Dear pMgrs.j — Vcf. GO. It is pretty clear from his writings, the: 
Oriel had no children at the time of his banishment, except one daughter, 
u. ho then absent in Africa. Deference is most probably hers trade to 
her children, who perhaps had been left in their grandfather's house 
during the absent e of their mother, 

-- Theseus.'] — Vtr GG. He refers to the friendship of Theseus and 
Pirithvrs, which was celebrated in ancient story. 

A rrstpe tKr trea/e'i.j— -Vcr. 75, 7G. This perhaps refers to the 
tretv'on of which I’aris had been guilty in sedutinc the wife of Mercians, 
his entertainer, and thns violating the laws of honour and hospitality. 
The wooden hor-c * ebasgrd to the contrary,’ when, instead of producing 
advantage to the city of Troy as had hem anticipated on its admission, it 
Introduced the enemy, who was to destroy it. Hrinsius suspects Sb*r 
it t-.e two hr>et arc not genuine, which, from their very vague *rd «s~ 
ti.guous meaning, seems bicly to he the cave. 
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these sad words with her- tears, — “Thou can’st not be torn 
from me : together, alas ! — together with thee will I also go.” 
She said, — “ Thee will I follow ; and I, an exile, will be the wife 
of an exile. For me, too, has tins journey been destined ; and 
me do the remotest lands receive : I shall prove but a slight 
burden, to add to the flying baric. The wrath of Csesar bids 
thee depart from thy country — affection bids me do the same ! 
This duty shall be in place of Ccesar to me.” Such attempts as 
these did she make ; thus, too, had she pressed me before ; 
and scarcely did she yield, overcome by a sense of my advantage. 

I go forth (that, indeed, was to be borne to the grave, with no 
funereal rites !) all neglected, with my hair hanging about my 
unshaven face. She — overwhelmed with sorrow — is said, a 
faintness coming over her, to have fallen down lifeless in the 
midst of the house ; and when she rose again, with her hair 
soiled with the foul dust, and lifted her limbs from the cold 
ground, they say that she bewailed her household Gods, that mo- 
ment left destitute, and many a time called on the name of hi r 
husband, just torn away from her ; and they say that she 
grieved no less than if she had seen the erected pile receive 
the body of our daughter, or my own ; and that she wished 
to die, and in death to put an end to her sufferings ; but that, 
from regard for me, she did not terminate her life. 

Slav she live on ; and, since the Fates have thus decreed, 
may she live ever to relieve me, far , far away, by her aid. 


ELEGY IY. 

He describes a tempest which arose in the Ionian sea during his voyage ; 
and he depicts the despair of the crew. 

The guardian of the Erymanthian Bear 55 is immersed' in the 
ocean, and, by the influence of her Constellation, arouses the 
waves, while I am ploughing the Ionian sea by no inclination 
of my own ; but apprehension itself forces me to be bold. 
All, wretched me ! by how tremendous a gale is the sea 
aroused, and how the sand seethes again as it is ploughed up 

.» Erymanthian Bcar.~\ — Vcr. 1. Callisto is here called Erymanthian, 
from Ervmanthus, a mountain of Arcadia. 

s2 
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from the lowest depths. The wares, no lower than a mountain, 
are hurled over the prow and the curving poop, and dash against 
the resemblances of the Deities.-'’ The pinewood texture 
creaks ; the rigging, with loud noise, is beaten to and fro ; and 
the very ship groans responsively to my woes. The sailor, 
uetraying his fear by the paleness of an ice-cold chill, now 
passively fellows his bark o’ercome by the storm, and guides 
it not by Ills skill. Just as the driver, failing in bis strength, 
loosens the useless reins on a horse of unbending neck, so 
do I behold our charioteer set the sails of the ship, not in tbi 
direction that he desires, but whither the raging current of the- 
sea is driving us; and, unless fEolus sends breezes from 
another quarter, I shall he carried to lands now forbidden to be 
approached by me. For Illyria, being descried afar to the 
left, the forbidden shores of Italy are beheld by me. 3Iay 
the wind, I pray, cease to blow towards the forbidden regions, 
and, together with me, may it obey the great Deity. "While I 
am speaking, and am, at the same moment, both longing and 
fearing to be hurried back again, with what tremendous force 
does the ware lash upon our sides ! Spare me, ye Deities of 
the azure ocean, spare me; let it be enough that Jove is in- 
censed’ 1 with me ; save my wearied life from a cruel death, if, 
indeed, one who is already undone can possibly be saved from 
perishing. 


ELEGY Y. 

The poet extols the constancy of bis friend, Who in adversity hr.rl not 
abandoned him. lie says that but few out of so many of bis acquaint- 
ances bad thus deserved his esteem. He aiso exhorts bis friend to 
remain firm in his attachment, and cot to stand id fear of the resent- 
ment of Augustus. 

On thou! that must be recorded as second to none of my com- 
panions ; ob thou ! to whom especially my lot seemed to be 

- ■ Itcsrml'taices tf the Duties^ — X’cr. 8. On the 'peppis/ or 'poop,’ 
there was ir-unEy a statue of one or more Deities, the guardians of the 
ship. From these, or from the ‘ins-cue,’ or 'figure bead,’ which was 
placed at the bow, the ve*‘c3 had its name. 

- 1 Jove U — Ver. 20. In an excess of the nli-prerailir.a adu- 

lation of the time, he dors not content hiru'-lf with caliiritr Asgustns a 
God. bat he very frequently calls him either Jupiter, or the equal «f 
•T upitcr. 
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his own ; tliou, most beloved friend, who' first of ail didst dare 
to cheer me, when overwhelmed, by thy words ; thou who 
didst give me the kind advice to live, when desire of death v. as 
existing in my wretched heart ! Thou knowest well whom I am 
addressing by allusions and not byname ; and thy kind attention 
is not forgotten by thee, 32 my friend. These things will o'- er 
remain impressed upon my very innermost marrow ; and I 
shall ever be indebted to thee for this life of mine. My breath 
shall go forth to vanish in the vacant air, and shall leave 
my bones upon the heated pile, before forgetfulness of thy 
deserts comes o’er my mind ; only by dint of length of time 
may that affection fadefrom my memory. May the Gods be 
propitious to thee ; may they also grant thee a fate that needs 
the assistance of no one, and quite unlike to mine. But if 
this ship were not now being borne on by favouring breezes, 
perhaps the extent of that friendship would have remained 
unknown to me. Piritkous would not have experienced The- 
seus as being so much his friend, had he not descended, while 
yet living, to the infernal streams. Tliv jjersecutiny Furies, 
sad Orestes, caused Pytades, the Pliocinn, to be an example of 
true friendship. Had not Eurynlus fallen, when fighting 
against Itutulian foes, no praise would there have been for 
Nisus, sprung from Hyrtacus. 

Just as the yellow gold is beheld in the flames, so is fidelity to 
be tested in the season of distress. "While Fortune aids us, and 
smiles with serene countenance, all good attends nudiminisked 
wealth. But soon as peals the thunder, all fly afar, and by 
none is he recognized, who, the moment before, was surrounded 
with troops of acquaintances. And this fact, long since 
gathered by me from the instances of those of olden times, 
is now known to be true, from my own misfortunes. Out of 
so many friends, scarcely are two or three of you now remain- 
ing to me. The rest of the crowd belonged to Fortune, not to 
me. Do you, then, the more, 0 ye few, aid my broken fortunes, 
and afford a saving shore for my shipwreck. And be not loo 
much alarmed with an ill-grounded dread, fearing lest the 
Divinity should be offended at this your affection. Ofttimcs, 

32 Kot forgotten by thee.] — Ver. 8. He means to say that, without 
mentioning his friend’s name, he will, nlien lie mentions the circum- 
stances attending his acts of kindness, easily recall them to his mind, 
and know to whom Ovid alludes. 
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even in adverse warfare, has he praised fidelity; Caesar loves 
it in his friends, and in his foe he approves of it. My case is 
a still better one, as I have not favoured adverse arms ; but by 
my sincerity 1 ’ have I earned my exile. Therefore, I entreat 
you, watch over my misfortunes, if by any means the wrath 
of the Divinity can be assuaged. 

Should any one wish to know of all my woes, he would he 
asking more than possibility allows of. Evils have I endured, 
as many as there arc shining stars in the heavens, and as many 
as the little particles which the dry dust contains. Many woes, 
too, have I endured, great beyond credibility ; such as, thou eh 
they really have befallen me, would not receive implicit err- 
dence. A certain portion/ 1 too, it i? fitting should perish 
together with me ; and would that it may he concealed, while 
I strive to hide it. Had I a voice that could never grow weak ; 
had I a breast stronger than brass ; had 1 many mouths, to- 
gether with many tongues ; not eren on that account would 
1 include every subject in my words ; the rery extent of the 
topic exhausting my strength. 

Ye learned poets, write of my woes, instead of the chief from 
Neritos ; M far more evils have I endured than he of Nrrito«. 
He, for many a year, wandered in a limited space between 
the settlements of Dulichium and those of Troy. Me, Fortune 
lias borne to the Getic and Sarmntian shores, having traversed 
distant seas through all the ranges of the seasons.* 5 lie had a 
faithful band, and faithful friends had he ; me banished, have 
my companions deserted. He, exulting and a conqueror, 
sought his country ; I, overpowered and an exile, fly from my 
country. Neither Dulichium, nor Ithaca nor Same 17 is my 

r ‘ My sincerity. j — Ter.<S2. He seems hereto aliude totherea! ground 
of his banishment, and to imply that excess of sincerity or frankness had 
been the cause of his ruin. Perhaps he had spoken Iris mind too freely 
on some of the family matters of the emperor, irhich had accidentally 
come to his knowledge. 

s5 A certain portion .] — Ter. 51. That is, the secret connected with the 
family of Augustus, which he was in possession of, and which he nowhere 
discloses. 

55 Seri tot A — Ter. 57. “ He of Ncritos” here means Ulysses. Duli- 
ciiiuin was an island in the xidnity of Ithaca. 

3 The ranges of the seasons.] — Ter. 61. This seems here to be the 
only assignable meaning to * distantia sideribus notis,’ which means lite- 
rally, ‘ distant under the known Constellations.’ 

17 S’ame.J — Ter. 67. This was an island of the Toman sea, and it 
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home (places from which it was no great punishment to be far 
away); but Rome, the seat of empire and of the Gods, which from 
her seven hills looks round on the whole earth, is my home. 
Hardy was his body, and able to endure toil ; my powers are 
hut weakly and enfeebled. 3 ^ He was continually engaged in 
savage warfare ; I have been accustomed to the pursuits of 
refinement. A God has crushed me, there being none to 
alleviate my woes ; to him, the warrior Goddess brought 
assistance. And whereas he who holds sway over the billowy 
waves is inferior to Jove ; ’twas the wrath of Neptune that 
pursued him ; Jove’s anger presses upon me. Besides, the 
greater part of his labours is fictitious ; in my misfortunes, 
no fabulous story is told. In fine, still 39 did he arrive 
at his desired home ; and still did he reach the fields which 
long he sought. But by me must the land of my fathers 
be left for ever, unless the wrath of the incensed Deity become 
appeased. 


ELEGY VI. 

Tiik poet praises the fidelity and attention of his wife, because, when some 
were endeavouring to obtain his property, she preserved it, by her own 
fiimncss and the assistance of his friends. In return for her virtues, he 
promises her immortality in his poems. 

Not so much was Lyde 40 beloved by the poet of Claros; not 
so much was Battis adored by him of Cos , 41 as you, my wife, 
are endeared to my heart, worthy of a husband, less unhappy, 

formed part of the realms subject to Ulysses. Its present name is Ceplia- 
lonia. 

Enfeebled.'] — Ver. 72. ‘ Ingemire,’ properly means ‘free-born;’ 

hence the word came to signify ‘weak,’ or ‘feeble,’ because, in general, the 
free-born could not endure fatigue so well as the slave, who was bom to 
labour. 

Slill did Ae.] — Ver. 81. That is to say, ‘In spite of all his misfor- 
tunes, he returned home, which at present is not my happy lot.’ 

10 Lyde.] — Ver. 1. Lyde was the mistress of Callimachus, a Greek 
poet, who wrote in praise of her beauty. 

41 Him of Cos.] — Ver. 2. Philetas. a native of Cos, who lived in the 
time of Alexander the Great, in his verse celebrated his mistress, Battis. 
He is said to have been of so slight a figure, that he was obliged to attach 
weights of lead to his person, to avoid being blown away by the wind. 
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though not a kinder one-, Ily you, r.« though r. beam for my 
support, wn ■; tnv fall upheld ; if r till I ran nut thin::, 'tit fd! 
of your giving. ’Ti« you that err the rrmw tlsrst 1 n in not 
become tt prey, and am not derp<> ilul by tltc-e v.bo have sought 
the remnants’ of my shipwreck. A«, when hunger stimu- 
lates liim, the wolf, rnrt-tiniis and greedy of blood, Furjtri'r" 
the unguarded shctpfold ; or, r.s tlte hungry vulture looks 
nroimd if lie cun see any rareripe unentered by the earth — so a 
certain perfidious wretch, t rendu run* in my tore adversity, 
would have fallen on my property, if you had suffered him. 
Him did your firmness displace, (titled by strenuous friend*', to 
whom no sufficient thanks ran be n turned by me. There- 
fore arc you approved of by the testimnnv of one n« wretched 
as lie is honest; if only that witness im« any v. tight. In 
fidelity neither is the wife of Hector your superior, nor bno- 
damin,‘ : trhn fnUim'cd r/.< :t companion in death to her hv.-diand. 
Had it been vour lot to gain the Mieoninn Homer ns your 
poet, (lie glorv of Penelope had been inferior to yours. Whe- 
ther is it" to ’yourself' you owe it, that you became virtu- 
ous by the tuition of no instructress, and that virtue was 
granted you at the moment of your birth l or is it that the 
princely ’woman, <! venerated by you all your life, lias in- 
structed you by the example of a good wife, and, by long 
practice, has made you like herself ? — if it may be allowed 
me to compare mighty subjects with those of humble iinture. 
Ah me! that my verses have no great weight, and that my 
praises are inferior to vour deserts 1 If even there was for- 
merly some native vigour in mo, it lias nil departed, extin* 
tinguished by my prolonged miseries; you ought to have place 
the first of all among the pious women of story ; you ought to 
be conspicuous, the first of all, for the goodness of vonr dis- 
position. Yet, so far as any praises of mine shall avail, to till 
future time shall you live in my verse. 

-- Laoclcmia.] — Vcr. 20. Stic was the wife of Protcstlaiis, who was 
the first person slain in tlic Trojan war. Her grief at his death was so 
extreme, that she refused to survive him. 

■° The princely woman.] — Vcr. 2b. Livia. the wife of Augustus, to 
whose family the wife of Ovid seems to have been probably attached in 
lame capacity. 
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Tur. poet requests his friend, v.Jirn he I o-'j'K s on his likeness engraved on 
a ring. to think of him in Ins exile, nnd to remove the wreath of ivy 
vshifh lie wears, cs that only ht longs to n fortunate poet. Instead of 
looking at his likeness, he rt quests his friends to read the fifteen hooks 
of his Metamorphoses, of which he hears that scseml copies arc still in 
existence, though when about to lease Home he hail committed the 
original to the (lames, lie requests that six verses, which he inserts, 
should he written at the beginning of that work, in which the reader is 
informed that it wax published in an unfinished state, hv reason of the 
suddenness of his misfortune. 

If (hero is tiny otic of you who 1ms rt likeness of me in a por- 
trait, trike off from my locks the ivy, the gnrlnml of Bacchus. 
Those happy tokens hefit only the joyful poet ; the garland 
is not befitting my circumstances. Thou dost not confess it, 
hut thou knowest that this is addressed to thee, thou who 
dost carry me to and fro on thy finger, nnd who having set my 
likeness in the yellow gold, beholdcsl the beloved features of 
the exile, so far ns it is now possible to do. Oft ns thou dost 
look upon them, perhaps it may occur to thee to say, “How 
far away from us is our friend IS'nso!” Pleasing is thy affec- 
tion ; hut a more faithful likeness arc my verses, which, such 
as they are, 1 hid thee rend ; verses that celebrate the changed 
i'orms'of men ; a work that the wretched exile of its master 
rut short. These, at my departure, like a good many more of 
my works, did I myself, in my sorrow, throw into the flames 
with my own hand. As the daughter of Thestius“ is said 
to have* burnt her son by means of the brand, nnd to have 
proved a better sister than mother, so did I place the in- 
nocent hooks, my offspring, on the blazing pile, to perish 
with myself. ’Twns either because I held in abhorrence the 
Muses, as being the causes of my condemnation : or because 
my poem was still imperfect, nnd in nn unpolished state. But 
since these have not been utterly destroyed, but are in exist- 
ence (I believe that they were written out in several copies), I 
now pray that they may still exist, nnd delight the leisure of 
the reader, not idly spent, and may put him in remembrance 
of me. 

“ The daughter of 7V;ej<ii(j.]— Ver. 18. Althea, the mother of Me- 
leager, who caused his death, in revenge fur that of her hi others, who were 
slain by him. 
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But it is not possible that they can he read with patience 
D - any one, if he shall be ignorant that the finishing hand 
Iras not put to them. That work of mine was snatched from 
Ate anvil in the midst, and the concluding polish* 5 was 
wanting to my lines. Pardon, too, in place of praise, do I 
crave ; abundantly shall I be praised, reader, if I shall not 
cause you disgust. Insert, too, these six lines at the begin- 
ning of the little book, if thou slialt deem them worthy to 
be prefixed. “Whoever thou art, that art touching these 
volumes, deprived of their parent, let at least some spot be 
granted to them in thy City. And, the more to ensure thy 
favour, ’tis not by himself that they have been made public, 
but they have been snatched, as it were, from the funeral pile 
of their master. Whatever faults, therefore, the rugged verse 
in them shall chance to have, these should I have corrected, 
had it been allowed me so to do.” 


ELEGY YIII. 

The poet complains of the faithlessness and desertion of his familiar 
friend at the moment of his rain and banishment. He entreats him to 
resume his friendship, that he may be enabled to substitute praise for 
censure. 

The deep rivers shall flow back again to their sources from 
the sea, and the sun shall repass his course, having turned his 
steeds. The earth shall hear stars, the heavens shall be cleft 
by the plough ; the waves shall send forth flames, and the fire 
shall produce water. All things shall proceed contrary to the 
laws of nature, and no part of the system shall hold on its 
usual course. All things shall now come to pass which 1 
was wont to call impossible ; and there is nothing which is not 
worthy of belief. This is my prophecy; because by him 
have Ibeen deceived, whom I expected to aid me in my wretch- 
edness. 

Has so great forgetfulness of me, deceiver, taken possession 
of thee? Was it so great a disgrace to approach one in 

V' The concluding polish.'] — Vcr. 30. ‘Ultima lima 'is literally the ‘lari 
b'a.’ He alludes to the fact, that the Metamorphoses were in an incom- 
plete state when he committed them to the flames; and that, though 
rescued from destruction, he had not made any alfeiation in the wort, c* 
had in any way amended it. 
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distress? Wouldst thou neither look upon nor console 
me, lying prostrate, oh cruel man ? Wouldst thou not 
attend my funeral rites ? Is the holy and venerated name 
of friendship trodden by thee under foot as a worthless 
thing ? What so great matter was it for thee to visit thy corm 
panion, prostrated by an affliction so heavy, and to alleviate it 
by a share of thy discourse ? and if not to shed a tear at my 
misfortunes, yet, at least, to utter a few words of complaint m 
feigned sorrow ? at least, too, to bid me farewell, which even 
strangers do ? and to imitate the language of the many, and the 
expression of public sorroio ? Was it not thy duty on the 
last day, and while it was allowed thee, to behold, for the last 
time, my tearful face, never to be beheld again ? and to give 
and receive, with like voice, the farewell, never again to be re- 
peated during all my life? This even those did that were 
united to me in no intimacy, and they shed tears, the evidence 
of their feelings. Why was it ? even had I not been bound by 
intimacy and the most stringent reasons, and the attachment 
that grows in length of time ; Why ? even if thou hadst not 
known so much of my moments of relaxation and of my 
serious hours, and if I had not known sc much of thy mo- 
ments of relaxation and of thy serious hours ; Why ? even 
if thou hadst been only known to me at Home, thou who 
wast so often invited by me to every kind of place ; have all 
these things fled as unavailing, amid the blasts of the ocean ? 
Are all these things borne away, sunk amid the streams of 
Lethe ? 

I do not believe that thou wast bom in the gentle 
clime of the City of Quirinus, a City never to be paced again 
by my foot ; but rather amid rocks, which this coast of Pon- 
tus, lying to the left / 5 claims as its own, and amid the savage 
steeps of Scythia and of Sarmatia. Bound thy heart, too, are 
veins made of flint, and the ore of iron possesses thy hardened 
breast. The nurse, also, which once gave thee her full breast, 
to be drawn by thy tender mouth, was a tigress, otherwise thou 
wouldst have thought my loss less a matter of indifference to 
thee than thou now dost, and thou wouldst not now be con- 
victed by me of hardness of heart. But since this, too, is 

45 Lying to the left.] — Yer. 39. This epithet is given to the region of 
Pontus, as lying to the left hand of a person proceeding thither by sea 
tom Rome, or the countries lying to the south of it. 
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added to lTiy destined evils, that my recent life should miss its 
wonted harmony of friendship, do thou cause menot to be a. 
in remembrance this lapse of tliine, hut rather that, with the 
same lips with which I complain, I should also proclaim thy 
affection. 


ELEGY IX. 

Tim poet complains that the vulgar wait on fortune, and that a man has 
friends in prosperity, but is deserted in adversity; and he says that the 
truth of this had been bitterly experienced by him ; that before he was 
banished by Augustus, he had many acquaintances ; but after his sudden 
downfall, he found no one to come to his succour, although flic good 
feeling of Cmsar would not have forbidden it, inasmuch as, even in the 
case of an enemy, he would approve of fidelity in friendship. He con- 
gratulates his friend on the renown that his gcniu3 and attainments have 
acquired for him, and he contrasts his graver pursuits, and their reward, 
with the evil consequences of his own indiscreet compositions. 

Mat it be granted tliee to arrive at the limit of life free 
from misfortune, thou who rcadestthis work with no unfriendly 
feeling towards me. And would that these prayers of mine 
may be of avail for thee, which have not moved the cruel 
Deities in my behalf. So long as thou shalt be fortunate, 
thou wilt number many friends ; if the weather becomes 
o’ercast, thou wilt be alone. Thou eeeest how the pigeons 
resort to the whitened roofs, and how the begrimed turret 
receives no bird. The ants never proceed to empty granaries ; 
no friend will attend the ruin of the wealthy. And just as 
the shadow accompanies those who walk in the rays of the 
sun, but flies when lie lies hid o'envhelmcd with clouds, e’en 
so does the crowd follow the brightness of Fortune, and 
departs, soon as it is obscured by night coming on. It is mV 
prayer that this may always appear a fiction to thee, but that 
it is the truth must be confessed by my experience. While I 
stood erect, n house, well known, but, of no pretensions, enter- 
tained a circle sufliciently large. But, soon as that house was 
shaken, all dreaded the crash, and, in their caution, joined the 
common flight. And I am not surprised if they do fear the tilth* 
less thunderbolts, by whose fires they see each nearest object 
blasted. But yet in an enemy hated ever so much, Caesar 
approves of him that adheres as a friend in adversity; and he 
is not wont to be angered (indeed, no one is more lenient than 
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he) if a person lores him still in his nfiliction, whom he has loved 
before. Thoas himself is said to have approved of Pylades, 
when lie learned the story of the friend of Axgive Orestes. 
The faithful ties that existed between the son of Actor' 17 and 
the great Achilles used to be praised by the lips of Hector. 
They say that the God of Tartarus grieved that the affectionate 
Theseus had attended his friend to the shades below. ’Tis 
worthy, Turnus, of belief, that thou didst bedew thy cheeks 
with tears when the attachment of Nisus and Euryalus was re- 
lated to thee. Towards the wretched, there is a duty, which, 
even by an enemy is praised. Ah, me ! how few are moved 
by these words of mine ! Such are my circumstances, such is 
the downfall of my fortunes, that no limit ought to be set to 
anguish. 

But my heart, though filled with sadness at my own lot, 
is made joyful at thy advancement. I foresaw, dearest friend, 
that this would come to pass, while a gentler breeze was 
still speeding on thy bark. If there is any value in good 
morals, or in a life free from stain, no one will be more de- 
serving of esteem than thee ; or if any one has raised himself 
through the liberal arts ; through thy eloquence, every cause be- 
comes a good one. Influenced by these considerations, I forth- 
with said to thee, “a wide field, my friend, awaits thy endow- 
ments.” Not the entrails of sheep, not the thunders on my 
left, or the voice or the wing' 13 if some bird observed by me 
told me this. Reason is my a.tgury, and my estimate of the 
future ; from this did I predict, and from facts did I derive this 
knowledge. And since now it is verified, with all my heart do I 
congratidate myself and tliee that thy genius did not escape . 
me. But would that mine had lain concealed in the deepest 
shades 1 It were my interest that fame had not attended my 
productions. And as, eloquent man, serious studies promote 
thy welfare, so have those of no like character been my min. 
And yet my life is well known to thee ; thou knowest that the 
morals of the author refrained from the pursuits therein de- 

« The son of Actor.'] — Ter. 29. This was Patroclus, the hoscra friend 
of Achilles. He was slain by Hector, and his death was avenged by 
Achilles. 

Voice or the trine.] — Ter. 50. He says that he did not learn this by 
the aid of augury, cither by observing the flight of the ‘prapetes,’ or listen- 
ing to the voice of the 'oscines.' 
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dieted. Thou knowest tliat the poem was sportively composed 
ny me long ago, when a youth ; and that those lines, although 
worthy of no encouragement, are yet but so many sportive 
trifles. Therefore, as I think that my sins can by no plea be 
defended, so do I believe that they may yet be palliated. So 
far as thou canst, excuse me ; and forsake not the cause of 
thy friend. Mayst thou always proceed well in the steps in 
which thou hast commenced to go. ' 


ELEGY X. 

Ovid here, eulogises the ship on board of which he embarked in the Gulf 
of Corinth. He then describes his voyage, and the places which he 
touched at. He prays that he may arrive in safety at Tomi, and on his 
safe arrival he promises to sacrifice a lamb to Minerva. He also prays 
to Castor and Pollux to look upon his bark with favour. 

Tiie yellow-haired Minerva has the guardianship * 5 of my 
bark, and long may she hold it, I pray ; from the helmet, too, 
painted therein, does it take its name. Is there need for 
spreading sail? She runs well at the very slightest breeze; 
are the oars to be plied ? with them she hastens on her way. 
Nor is she contented to surpass her companions in the swift- 
ness of her course ; she overtakes the vessels that have gone 
out of harbour ever so long before. She makes head against 
the seas; she bears up against the waves that assail her, rolling 
from afar; and, when struck by the raging billows, she springs 
no leak. Slie, first known to me at Cenchrere, of Corinth, 1 w 
abides as the faithful leader and companion of my flight. And, 
throughout so many casualties, and through so many seas 
lashed by the hostile gales, under the tutelage of Pallas, is 
she safe and sound. Now, too, I pray, may she cleave 
her way in safety along the straits of the extended Pon- 
tus ; and may .she enter the waves of the Getic shore, whither 
she is steering. 

55 The guardianship.] — Yer. I. He means to say, that Minerva was 
the tutelar deity of the ship, whose statne was placed on the poop: hut 
that it took its name from the helmet which was painted on the ‘insigne/ 
or * figure-head,' on the prow. 

*■' Cmchrtct <> f Corinth.] — Vcr. 9. Corinth, being situated on an isthmus 
between the digean and Ionian seas, had two harbours, Leches on the one 
side, and Ccnchrcm on the other. From the latter, the poet set u3 for 
Utc Hellespont. 
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After she had brought me to the sea of the iEolian Helle, 
and proceeded on her long royage between the narrow 
limits, we bent our course to the left, and from the city of 
Hector we came to thy harbours, land of Imbros. Then, 
after haring made the shores of Zerynthus with a gentle 
breeze, the weary bark touched at the Thracian Samos. From 
this spot to Tempyra is but a short passage for ' the traveller ; 
up to this point did she accc ipnny her master ; but I pre- 
ferred to travel hv land over the Bistonian plains. Again 
she sailed over the waters of the Hellespont ; and steered for 
Hardania, that bears the name of its founder, and thee, Lamp- 
sneus, safe under the care of thy rustic God, and where the 
sea divides Sestos from the city of Abydos, by menus of the 
straits named after the virgin that was so badly carried ; 51 and 
thence, Cyzicus, situated on the shores of Propontis, the re- 
nowned work of the Iftonionian nation ; and where the coasts 
of Byzantium skirt the entrance of Pontus ; (this spot is a vast 
inlet to two sens). May she pass these spots, I pray; and, 
impelled by the fresh south winds, may she bravely pass 
the moving isles of Cynnea ; 53 and may she steer hex* way 
along the Thvnniau bays; and thence impelled past the 
city of Apollo', 13 may she pass on her course the walls of 
Aucliinlus. Thence may she pass the harbours of Mesembria 
and Odcssus, and tbe towers, Bacchus, that are called after thy 
name, and where they say that those sprung from the city of 
Alcatlioiis 51 re-established their exiled homes in these parts. 
Thence may sheamve in safety at the city sprung from Miletus, 15 
whither the wrath of the offended God has driven me. 

51 So badly carried .] — Vcr. 27. Because she fell off ns the Tam was 
carrying tier, and, from liar accident, gave the name of Hellespont to that 
tract of water. 

J - Isles of Cyanea.] — Ver. 3 1. These wore also called the Symplegades, 
or 1 floating islands.’ They were two rocks at the month of the Buxine v 
sea, and were fabled to shift their position. One very simple explanation 
of the story is, that, standing opposite to them, they appeared to he two in 
number, but looking at them obliquely they seemed to he hut one. 

53 Ctly of Apollo.] — Ver. 35. This was Apollonia. a city on the shores 
of Pontus. 

s* Alcathoiis.] — Ver. 39. He was a son of Pelops, and reigned over 
Megara, in Greece. His subjects were said to have founded the city of 
Callatia, on the Getic coast. 

53 City sprung from Miletus.] — Ter. 41. Namely, Tomi, his destined 
place of banishment, which he tells us, elsewhere, was founded by a colony 
from Miletus, in Asia Minor. 
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If she arrives thither, a lamb shall he slain to Minerva, 
meriting it; a larger sacrifice does not snitmy circumstances. 

Do you also, ye brothers, sons of Tyndarus, whom this 
island holds in veneration, he present with your favouring 
protection, on my tvro-fold journey. For the one ship is pit*- 
paring to steer her course- through the straits of the Sympk 
gade3, while the other 35 is ahontto cleave the Estonian waters. 
Grant ye, that when we are going on our way to different 
points, the one may have favouring breezes, and. the other 
may have them not les3 favourable. 


ELEGY XI. 

Ovid excuses himself, if there should appear in his verses any marks of 
haste or inelegance ; 2 nd he attributes them to the tempests and the 
ocean, amid whose conflicts he says that they were composed. 

Eteby letter that has been read by thee in the whole of this 
hook was composed by me at the time of an anxious voyage. 
Either the Adriatic sea beheld me writing it in the midst of 
its waves, while I was shivering in the month of December ; or, 
after I had passed on my route the Isthmus of the two Seasri 
and another ship was taken for my voyage. I verily believe 
that the iEgean Cyclades were astounded that I could compose 
verses amid the jarring tumnlts of the ocean. I myself am 
now surprised, that, amid such billowy conflicts both of my 
spiritand of the sea, ray genius did not vanish. "Whether insen- 
sibility or madness is the proper name for this anxious feeling, 
my intellect was entirely upheld by this pursuit. Ofttimes 
was I tossed, full of apprehension, under the influence of the 
stormy Constellation of the Kids ; often was the sea threaten- 
ing under the Constellation of Sterope, 33 the keeper, too, of 


15 While the other.] — Yer. 45- He speaks metaphorically of himself 
and his intended passage by land over the Bistonian plains, having disem- 
barked, while the ship pursued her course (probably carrying his barer w) 
to Tomi. 

~ Of the 1 too Se as.] — Y er. 5. The istbmns of Corinth, between the 
jEtrean and the Ionian seas. 

Conslellalwn of Slerope.j — Yer. 14. She was one of the Pieiadet, 
the name of one being here substituted for all, which is also frequently 
done hr the poet, when speaking of the Muses or. the Furies. 
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the Eryroanthian bear mside the day o’ercast ; or the South 
wind had heaped the raging torrents on the Hyades. Often 
did she ship a sea ; yet Still, with trembling hand, did I 
compose my verses, such as they are. Now, the rigging 
rattles, blown out by the North wind, and the curving wave 
rises like a hill aloft, 'fbc helmsman himself, raising his 
hands to the stars, forgetful of his art, implores aid in his 
prayers. Whichever way I look, there is nothing but the form 
o,C death, which, with wmcAUS mmrl, l fear, md, as, L fees, t 
pray. If I gain my port, by that very port I shall be 
frightened ; the shore’ has more horrors for me than the hostile 
waves. For by the deceit both of men and of the ocean am 
I buffeted, and the sword and the wave give me double grounds 
for fear. I fear lest the one, through shedding my blood, 
should hope for my spoil, /md lest the other should wish to 
have the credit of "my death- The part on my left hand is a 
barbarous region, surrounded by greedy rapine : a region 
which bloodshed, slaughter, end wars are always in possession 
of. And, although the sen he agitated by the wintry storms, 
vet is mv breast more agitated than the sea itself. 

Therefore thou oughtst, candid reader, the more to pardon 
these lines, if thev are, ns really they are, inferior to thy ex- 
pectation. These 1 write not, ns once 7 did, amid my gardens ; 
nor dost thou, mv wonted little couch, now receive my body. 

1 am tossed on the unruly deep on a wintry day, and my 
very paper is dashed o'er by the azure waves. The boisterous 
storm battles and rases because I dare to write, while it hurls its 
cruel threats. Let the storm prove stronger than man. Yet, 
at the same instant, I pray that I may put an end to my lines, 
it, to its threats , 


T 
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BOOK THE SECONI 


Ovid entreats Augustus, if he -will not permit his return, at least to grant 
him a safer and more civilized place for liis exile. lie declares that he 
will try whether verses, which have caused his disgrace, will not now 
obtain o mitigation of his punishment, just as the spear of Achillea 
both wounded Telephus and healed him. In a lengthened argumenta- 
tive poem, lie endeavours to appease Cicsar, showing that he hadwritteu 
man)' things in his praise, lie enumerates a vast number of poets 
• who never received any punishment whatever, although they had pub- 
lished works of cither a loose or a slanderous character. 

"What have I to do with you, ye little books ? — an unhappy 
pursuit of mine, who, in my misery, am undone by my own 
genius. Why do I turn again to the Muses but just con- 
demned — tbc grounds of my accusation ? Is it too little, but 
once to have been found deserving of punishment? My versos 
have been the cause that both men and women desired to 
know me, by reason of my ill-omened fate. My verses have 
been the cause that Ctcsar formed his estimation of me anti my 
morals, from iny Art of Love, seen by him after a lengthened 
lapse of time. Take from me my productions — yon will then 
remove, too, the disgrace of my life ; I owe to my verses, as the 
result of them, that I ntn a criminal. This is the reward that 
1 have received for my pains and my labours, the result of 
my watchings : my punishment was the discovery of my inge- 
nuity. 

Ilad I been wise, I ought, by rights, to have hated the 
learned sisters — Deities, the destruction of their devotee 1 But 
now, so great is the madness that accompanies my disease, 
that again (sad fate') I turn my steps to the rocks on which I 
have struck: the conquered gladiator, forsooth, seekimr oaf* 
more the arena, and the wrecked ship is returning to the bois- 
terous waves. 

Perhaps, ns once, in tire case of him who held sway o’er 
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the realms of Tcnthrant«i«, 1 so to me, (lie same object shall 
ghe the wound ntnl the remedy; mid the Muse, who has ex- 
cited it, shall nonage the anger flint has been provoked : 
\eres often propitiate the great Gods. C.rsar, too, himself 
ordered the matrons and the brides of Atisonia to repeat 
xer-is in honour of Ops, crowned with turrets; 1 lie had 
ordered them also to he repeated in honour of 1’hccbus, nt the 
time when he appointed the games, which one age beholds 
hut oncer 5 After these precedents, 0 most merciful Caesar, I 
pray that thy anger may he appeased by my productions. It 
is justified, indeed, and I will not deny that I have been de- 
tuning of it; all shame has not, to that degree, fled from my 
fere ; but, had 1 not sinned, what had there been for thro 
to pardon 1 My fate has given thee the opportunity for 
mercy. If, oft films as mortals sin, dove were to hurl his light- 
ning'-, in n little time lie would he disarmed: when he iins 
thundered, ami has alarmed the earth with his peal, he makes 
the air clear by dispersing the showers ; justly, therefore, is 
In- called both the Father and the Ii tiler of the Gods; justly 
has the rapacious universe nothing superior to Jove. Do thou 
i.s well, since thou art styled the Kulor of thy country, audits 
Father, follow the example of the God that has the same title. 
And thus thou dost ; and, than thee, no one could, wifli 
greater moderation, hold the reins of government. Pardon 
hast thou often granted to the conquered party, which, it’ 
x iedorious, it v, oulu not have granted to thee ; 1 have seen many 
even exalted with riches and honours, who had taken up 
arms against thy person. The same day which ended the wm- 
fare, ended with thee the angry feelings of warfare; and cither 

1 Tiirrtatmicf TtnlkrantusA — Ver. 19. The kingdom of Mysia, a 
country of Ada Minor, is thus called from Tcutliratitus, its ting-, who. 
lining no male issue, married his daughter Argiope toTelepUns, the 'on 
of ltoienlis, mid made him heir to his Kingdom. 

; 0}<t erpuiud \i:th turn ft.] — Ver. 21. This was one of the names 
of C} li.!e. Itlu-n, or Bonn Pea, who was generally thus represented. 

- JteH' Usbut ci.co.J — Ver. 2G. He alludes to "the Secular games, which 
•were celebrated c\ cry 110 sears, and which were held in t he reign nt 
Augtidus, A.ti.c. 7110. They were first instituted hv Valerius 1’uhla'ola. 
the Coinul, after the expulsion of the Kings, according to l’estus and Cen- 
sorious : though the occasion of their first institution is generally con- 
sidered scry doubtful- Before they commenced, hctulds were sent to in- 
utc the people to a spectacle which no one of them had ever beheld, and 
which no one would ercr behold again. 
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side, at the same moment, bore offerings to the temples ; and, 
as thy soldiers rejoice that they have subdued the enemy, so 
has the enemy reason to rejoice that lie is subdued. 

My cause is a better one ; who am neither said to have taken 
•up arms against thee, nor to have followed the fortunes of thy 
enemies. By the sea, by the land, by the third Deities/ do f 
swear, by thee too, a Divinity present and visible to us ; that this 
spirit of mine prayed for thy welfare, and that I, in mind, the 
only way 1 could be so, was devoted to tliee. I wished that, 
late in life, thou miglitst attain the stars of the heavens ; and I 
was an bumble fraction of a multitude that prayed the same. 
For thee, with pious feelings, have I offered the frankincense ; 
and with all the rest, I myself, as one, have seconded the 
prayers of the public with my own. Why shall 1 make men- 
tion of those books as well, my causes of offence, which, in 
a thousand places, are filled with thy name ? Examine my 
larger work, which as yet I hare left incomplete, about bodies 
changed into incredible forms. There wilt thou find the com- 
mendations of thy name ; there wilt thou find many a pledge 
of my affection. Tliy glory is not enhanced by verse, nor has 
it any means of increasing, so as to become greater. The glory 
of Jove is transcendent; yet be is pleased that bis tic-edr 
should be recounted, and that he himself should be the subject 
of poetry ; and when the battles of the Giant warfare are re- 
lated, it is worthy of belief that he takes a pleasure in his own 
praises. Others celebrate thee with as loud a voice as i° be- 
fitting, and sing tliy praises with a more fertile genius ; but 
yet, as a God is moved by the streaming blood of a hundred 
bull®, so i= he influenced by the least offering of frankincense. 

Ah ! cruel was lie, and loo inhuman a foe to me, whoever it 
was that rend to thee my love tales ! for fear lest verses in my 
books, so full of respect to thee, might possibly be read under 
the influence of a judgment more favourable. But who, when 
thou art offended, could prove a friend to me? Hardly, under 
such circumstances, was I other than an enemy to myself? Wh tr- 
ibe shaken hou'e began to sink, all the weight rested upon 
the pan that subsided; all sides open wide when Fortune irt- 
tnc.de the breach; buildings thc-:n*<-2ve* fall down through them 
own weight. And thus the hatred of mankind has been the 

i J7y '■ - 1 ' :~.i I>". _< — V? r. j ?> - T; . - ; ' f * r h - : or, p'-‘ '■ • " 
-'f ’ ev- rr-’er.- ; 1 1' ‘j r ? T -> - f a ji - r-W. ■ 5 

tS :h r .: r.rrsti. 
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remit of my verses : and, where it ought, the multitude has 
followed thy looks. 

Hut. ns I remember, thou didst approve of my life and 
manners, ns I passed by thee in review, on the horse 5 which 
thou hadst given me. And if this is of no avail, nnd no 
favour is shown to my probity, still, in that position , I gave 
no ground for crimination. The fortunes of the accused 5 
were not ill entrusted to me, and the litigation that was to be 
taken cognizance of by the hundred men ; on private matters, 
too, did I arbitrate as a judge, without any cause of accusation, 
and even the party that was defeated bore witness to my up- 
rightness. Wretched me! I had been able, had not late 
events redounded to my injury, to be safe on thy judgment, 
not once only expressed in my favour. ’Tis recent matters that 
have proved my ruin ; and one tempest engulfs in the ocean 
the bark that has been so oft unscathed. Tior was it any little 
portion of the sea that injured me ; but all the waves, and 
Ocean himself, o’erwhclmed my head. 

Y.’hy was I the witness of anything V Why did I render 
:nj very eyes criminal ? Why was I unadvisedly made 
acquainted with the error? Actncon beheld Diana without 
her garments, unconsciously : not the less was he a prev to 
her hounds. In dealing with the Gods above, even accident, 
forsooth , must be atoned for ; nnd chance receives no 
pardon when a Deity is affronted : for, on that same day on 
which my unfortunate mistake removed me from my home, a 
family, humble indeed, but without a stain, was ruined. 

s In review on the horse.] — Vcr. 90. The inspection of the Equestrian 
order originally belonged to the Censors; but that office having been 
abolished, Augustus substituted in its place the 1 prefecture morum,’ which 
office be took on himself. Suetonius tells us that he frequently reviewed 
the troops of Equitcs, and restored the disused ‘transvectio Equitum,’ 
which was a solemn procession of the body on horseback, and in martial 
array, on the Ides of July. It appears from the present passage, and the 
information given us by Suetonius, that the * rccognitio,’ or review, which' 
v, as formerly held by the Censor, was connected by Augustus with the 
‘ transvectio,’ or procession, and held at the same time. 

* Fortunes of the accused .] — Vcr. 93. He alludes to the fact of his having 
held office as one of the ' ccntumviri,’ or * hundred men.’ Their number 
was really 105, being elected, three from each of the 35 tribes ; their duty 
was to assist the Proctor in questions of property between individuals. 

' Witness of any thing.] — Vcr. 103. He here alludes to his having 
accidentally been witness to that fact, connected with the familv of Augustas, 
tin seeing, or speaking of which, was the real cause of Iris exile. 
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Humble, however, though it be, in the days of my father it 
may be said to have been illustrious, and in point of nobility 
inferior to none ; it was remarkable for neither its wealth nor 
its poverty ; whence, rendered conspicuous by neither ex- 
treme, it holds its Equestrian rank. Be it, however, that my 
family is humble, either in the point of riches or of 
origin, assuredly it is not rendered obscure by my talents. 
Although I may seem to have used them too frivolously, 
still I have derived thence great fame through the whole 
earth. The class of the learned knows of IS’aso, and ventures 
to reckon him among those men that it is not ashamed of. 

This house, then, beloved by the Muses, falls ruined through 
hut one error, though that was no slight one ; and it has so 
fallen, that it can rise again, if only the wrath of the offended 
Caesar should be mitigated, whose clemency, in the case of my 
punishment, has been so extreme, that it is less severe than I 
had apprehended. My life was granted me, and thy anger 
stopped short of death, Prince, that hast th'.t used thy power 
with moderation. There still remains to me, as thou didst not 
take it away, my paternal property, as though the gift of my 
life was too small. Thou didst not condemn my deeds by the 
decree o r the Senate, nor was my banishment pronounced by 
a commisjioned judge. 5 Censuring roe in words of sadness 
fas becomes a Prince), thou thyself hast avenged, as is proper, 
my offence against thee. Add, too, that the edict, although 
terrible and threatening, was still full of mercy in the designa- 
tion of the punishment; for in it I am called not an “exile,” but 
merely one “removed,” 1 and but fewwords arc employed in pro- 
nouncing my destiny. There is, in truth, no punishment more 
weighty to a man of principle, and who retains his senses, than 
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tn have di'splon^etl so "rent n personage. Bat even a Divinity 
is wont sometimes to be purified ; the day is wont to proceed 
m it« brightness when the clouds are dispersed. I have beheld 
the elm, laden with the leafy vines, which had been struck by the 
dreadful lightnings of dove. Though thou thyself forbid me 
to hope, yet hope I will; and this alone can I do, even against 
thy commands. 

Great is the hope that I entertain, when I consider thee, 
0 most merciful Prince! 'When I reflect upon my lot, my 
hope vanishes. But as, when the winds ruffle the sea, their 
rage is not equal, nor their blasts always the same, but some- 
times they are lulled, and with intermissions they are at rest, 
and you would suppose that they had rid themselves of their 
violence ; so do my apprehensions depart, return, and fluctuate, 
and both give ami deny me the hope of appeasing thee. 

By the Gods above, then, who both can and will give thee 
length of days, if only they arc attached to the Roman name : 
by thy country, which is safe and free from cares, with thee 
for its Parent, of which hut Intely I formed a part, ns one 
of its people ; so may the love of the grateful City, thy due, 
of which, both for thy deeds and for thy disposition, thou art go 
deserving, attend thee. May Livia, who was deserving of none 
hut thee for her husband, with thee, complete the number of 
her years as thy companion. Were she not in existence, a single 
life would then befit thee ; for no one would there be, worthy 
for thee to be her husband. And while thus thou dost flourish, 
may thy son flourish too; and may he, one day, full of years, 
rule this empire, in company with thee, more aged than hm- 
geif And may thy grandsons, 10 that youthful Constellation, 
follow in tlie steps of thee, and of their father, as already they 
do. May Victory also, always attached to thy camp, show 
herself ever nigh at hand, and may she attend tlie well-known 
standards: may she, too, o’ershadow with her wings the 
Ausonian chieftain, and may she place the laurel wreaths on 
his beauteous locks. By him thou wagest the war, iu his per- 
son dost thou now fight ; to him dost thou entrust thy mighty 
destinies, and thy Gods. In one half of thyself dost thou 
here present look upon this City ; in the other half, thou art far 

10 Thy grand ie> vs. ~] — Vcr. 1C7. This is in .allusion to Drusus, tlie son 
of Tiberius, himself the adopted son of Augustus; mid Gennanicus, the 
nephew of Tiberius, who had adopted him, in accordance with flic com- 
mands of Augustus. 
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away, and- art carrying on the dreadful -warfare. E’en so may 
lie return to thee a conqueror from a subdued enemy, and may 
he be resplendent aloft, with his steeds decked with triumphal 
garlands. 

Spare me, I pray, and lay aside thy bolts, those cruel 
weapons — weapons, alas ! but too well known to me ! Spare 
rne. Father of thy country ! and do not, in forgetfulness of 
this title, deprive me of the hope of appeasing thee one day. 
But I pray not to return ; although ’tis worthy of belief that 
the great Gods have often granted favours greater than those 
that have been asked for. If thou wonldst grant a more tole- 
rable place for my exile, and at a less distance, then in a great 
degree would my punishment be alleviated. I am enduring 
the greatest agony, thrust forth in the midst of our enemies ; 
and no one is there in banishment at a greater distance from 
his country. 

Sent, in solitude, as far as the mouth of the sevenfold 
Danube, I am oppressed with cold under the icy sky of the 
Parrliasian virgin. The.Iazyges and the Colchians, and the 
Meterean race 11 and the Get® are scarcely divided from me by 
the waters of the Danube between ns ; and where others 
have heen banished by thee for a cause more weighty, a more 
distant land has heen assigned to no one of them than has been 
to myself. Nothing is there beyond this region, hut cold and 
the foe, and the wave of the sea which unites in firm ice. Tlius 
far is the Roman portion of the left side of the Euxine ; the 
Eastern® 11 and the Sauromat® occupy our neighbourhood. 
This land is the remotest under Ausonian sway, and is hardly 
situate within the limits of thy empire. A suppliant, I entreat 
thee to send me hence to a place of safety, that quiet may not be 
withheld from me as well as my country; that 1 may not have 
to dread the nations from which the Ister is no good defence, 

1! The Miter ran race. 3 — Ter. 191. The Tazygcs were a peoplecf Szr- 
rr.atia. The Colchians here referred to were probably a colony founded b? 
the people of Colchis who pnrsned Medea, hat being unable lo overtahe 
her, settled in the vicinity of Tomi. The Metereans, or, more probably, the 
S'ctireans, which is snpposed to he the correct reading, were a nation linn; 
near the vicinity of the river Borystbenes. now the Dnieper. The Get® 
! ived in the country lying to the east of Pontns. 

15 The Uastema.] — Vcr. 19S. This nation lived near the Dannlie. Ta- 
citus calls them the Pencini. and is in doubt whether to number them 
among the tribes of Germany or of Sarmatia. The name ‘Sarmstian, 
teas applied ir, general to all the tribes living in the neighbourhood oi ib* 
B'inithencs. 
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and that, ti citizen of thine, I may not be captured by the enemy. 
Justice forbids that any one bom of Latinn blood should endure 
the fetters of the barbarian, while the Caesars are in safety. 

Although two charges, my verses and my mistake, wrought 
my ruin, yet the guilt of this latter action must be suppressed 
in silence by me. For I am unworthy, even by the allusion, 
to renew thy wound, 0 Cresar, whom it is far too much to have 
offended even once. 

The other part remains to be spolcen of, in which, impeached 
on a base accusation, I am convicted as the teacher of foul 
adultery. It is possible, then, that the minds of the Gods can 
sometimes be deceived; and are not many things too humble for 
thy observation? Just as there is not time for Jove to attend 
to trifling matters while he looks at the same moment upon 
the Deities and the heavens on high, so, while thou art 
looking around upon the earth, that depends upon thee, tilings 
of less consequence escape thy consideration. Wouldst thou 
deign forsooth, 0 Prince, abandoning thy high position, to read 
rerses composed in the unequal measure ? 13 It is no weight so 
trifling of the .Roman name, that presses upon thee, aud no 
burden so light is supported by thy shoulders that thou couldst 
occupy thy godlike majesty with my silly trifles, and exa- 
mine with "thine own eyes my idle productions. At one mo- 
ment, Paunonia, at another, the Illyrian region, is to be sub- 
dued by thee ; and now the Rhretinn and the Thracian arms 
give grounds for apprehension. At another time, the Armenian 
sues for pe°ce ; and now the Parthian horseman, with trem- 
bling hand, holds out to thee the bow and the captured stand- 
ards. At another time. Germany feels that thou hast grown 
young again in thy offspring, and in the place of the great 
Caesar, another Ctesur conducts the war. In fine, what never 
happened before, in the case of so great a whole, there is no 
part of thy empire that is insecure ; the City also, the care 
of thy laws, and attention to the public morals, which thou 
wishest to resemble thy own, fatigue thee. That leisure, which 
thou affordest to nations, falls not to thy lot, and with many, 
thou art waging war destructive of repose. 

Ought I, then, to be surprised if, oppressed by the weighr of 

as The unequal measure .] — Ter. 220. Namely, Elegiac verse, which 
consists of an Hexameter, or six feet line, alternately with a Pentameter, or 
line of five feet. 
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matters so important, thou hast never perused these pastimes of 
mine ? But if (and would ithad heenso!) thou hadst perchance 
had leisure, thou vrouldst in reading it have found nothing 
criminal in my Art of hove. I confess that these are not 
writings suited to a grave brow, and are not worthy to be 
read by a Prince so great ; but they are not, on that account 
contrary to the precepts of the laws : and they are for the 
edifying of the Roman women. That thou mayst not douht 
to whom I address my writings, one little hook of the three 
has these four lines — 

" Be ye afar, ye with the little fillets on your hair, the mark 
of chastity; and thou long flounce , 14 which concealest the mid- 
dle of the foot ; we will sing nought but what is lawful, and 
thefts allowable ; and in my song there shall be nothing that 
is criminal.” And have I not scrupulonsly removed from this 
Art of Love those whom the lengthened gown, and the assump- 
tion of the fillet, forbid to be brought in contact with it ? 

But still , 15 the matron may make use of the arts that belong 
to others ; and even though she he not taught, she has the means 
of gaining information. Let the matron, then. Tend nothing 
at all, because, from every poem she can receive instruction 
how to misbehave. Whatever she glances upon, if she is at all 
inclined to sin , 15 thence will she adapther morals to crime. Lei 
hertakeup the Annals ; 11 nothing is more uninviting than them: 
yet, in truth, there will she read how Ilia became a mother. 
Let hertakeup the book in which the “ancestress of the line of 
iEneas” comes first ; 16 she will find how the genial Yenus be- 

u Long flounced — Ver. 2-58. The Roman rnatronsworeabroadflonncc 
with wide folds, sewed to the bottom of the dress, and reaching to the 
instep. The use of it was indicative of regard to modesty and propriety of 
manners. 

15 But staid — Ver. 253. He implies that Augustus is making- this ob- 
jection, which he endeavours to answer, though, we must confess, not very 
successfully. 

IC Inclined to sin.] — -Ter. 257. Or, in Pope’s words, more famed ib.tr. 
gallant, ‘ is at heart a rate.’ 

17 The Annals .j — Ver. 259. These, containing nothing beyond a mere 
table of events connected with the Roman people, written in ancient and 
uncouth language, would not be very likely to attract the attention of one 
in search of love stories. Yet even tbe-e, he says, to the impure in tnir.d, 
would be not quite unproductive of nurture for the prurience of their 
thoughts. 

14 s&neai comet first d — Ver. 261. Some suppose that he here abodes 
to the Amecd of Virgil. That does not appear to be the fact. He rather 
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came the ancestress of those descendants. I Till descend 
lower (if only I may be allowed to proceed in order), to show 
that every kind of poetry can injure the mind. Yet, for that 
reason, every book should not be condemned. That thing is 
of no use which is not able to hurt ns well. What, is there more 
useful than lire? let, if any one endeavours to burn a house, 
it is with fire that he provides his rash hands. The healing art 
sometimes takes away health, at other times, bestows it; and it 
shows what herb is wholesome, and what is injurious. Both the 
cut-throat and the wary traveller is readygirtwitli the sword ; but 
the one plans treachery, the other carries a protection for him- 
self. Eloquence is taught to plead the cause of the innocent; 
yet it protects the guilty, and presses hard on the guiltless. 

So, then, it will be Clear, that my verses, if they are 
read in a proper spirit, can injure no one. But whoever it 
is that derives any idea of viciousness from them, he is in 
the wrong, and detracts too much from the credit of my 
writings. Suppose, however, that I confess it: the games 18 
ns well afford incentives to vice. Order, then, the whole of the, 
theatres to be swept away, which have given to many a one an 
opportunity for wickedness, when the sand of Mars is be- 
sprinkled on the hard ground. Let the Circus be abolished: 
the licence of the Circus is unsafe ; here sits the girl by the 
side of some strange man. Why arc any porticos left, open, 
when some women walk in them, that their lovers may meet 
them there? What spot is there more venerable than the 
temples ? If any woman has a turn for criminal pursuits, let 
her avoid these as well. When she shall be standing in the 
temple of Jove, there, in his temple, will it occur to her how 
many were made mothers by that God. It will occur to her, 
who pays respect to the neighbouring temple of Juno, how that 
Goddess was vexed by many a concubine. On beholding 
Pallas, she will enquire why the Virgin brought up Kricthonius, 
who derived liis being from a criminal attempt. Suppose she 
enters the temple of mighty Mars, thy own gift, there, before bis 

alludes to tlie poem of Lucretius, which commences with the very word* 
here used by him, ‘jEncaduro genilrix,’ and in which the poet expatiates 
largely upon the attributes of Venus, or the creative power, a subject 
which the .dincid docs not profess to treat of. 

i’ The prunes.'}— Vcr. 2S0. lie nllndcs to the extreme Kcrntiouinejt 
of the theatrical representations, which were sanctioned by law. 
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doors, stands Venus, in conjunction with Alans, the Avenger. Sit- 
ting in the temple of Isis, she will ask why the daughter of Saturn 
drove her over the Ionian and the Bosphorean seas. In the case 
of Venus, Andrises ; in that of Diana, the Latmian hero ; ' J> and in 
the case of Ceres, Jasius ,- 1 will have to be made mention of. All 
these are able to lead perverted minds astray, and yet they are all 
standing safe on their sites. But the first page warns the vir- 
tuous matrons away from the Art of Love, written for the 
wanton only. "Whoever breaks in by force, where the priest 
does not allow her to go, forthwith, on that account is she 
accused of a crime that is forbidden. But it is not a crime to 
peruse wanton poems, although females of virtue may there 
read many things not to be put in practice. Ofttimes does 
the matron of severe aspect" look upon the females naked, 
and practising each kind of indelicate posture. The eyes of 
the Vestals behold the persons of the wanton, nor has that 
been any ground for punishment by their master. 

But why is there in my poetry an excess of wantonness? or 
why does my book persuade any one to love? That it is no- 
thing less than a sin, and a manifest fault, must be confessed. 
I grieve for thus perverting my talents and my judgment. 
Why was not rather that Troy, which fell by the weapons of 
Argos, harassed once again in my verses ? Why was I silent 
about Thebes, and the mutual slaughter of the brothers ? 3 
and the seven gates, each of them under its chief? War- 
like Home, too, was not sparing of material for me ; it is a 
labour of affection to recite the exploits of one’s country. 
Lastly, Ctesar, inasmuch as thou hast filled all places with thy 
glorious deeds, one portion selected from man)' might have 
been sung by me ; as the brilliant rays of the sun attract 
the eyes, so might thy deeds have attracted my feelings. 

The Lalmicn hero'] — Yer. 299. Lndyrajon, v,ho was Moved by 
Diana, is thus called, from Litmus, a mountain of Caria. 

Janus.] — Vcr. 3 00. lie W3s the son of Jupiter and Electra, and th? 
brother of Dardanus and Armonia, the wife of Cadmus. By his wife 
Cybclc he was the father of Corybantus. The story was, that Plutus was 
the fruit of an adulterous intrigue between Ceres and Jasius, who tro 
‘•ruck by the thunderbolts of Jove for his audacity, 

= Severe aspect.] — Ver. 311. It is hardly credible that matrons of 
character can have been the willing spectators of the oh‘ccne representa- 
tions of the Iloralb, to which allurion is here made. 

^ The Iroihtrs ] — Ycr. 319. He alludes to Etcocles and Polyniecj, the 
*or.s of CEdipas, who slew each other in single combat. 
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Unjustly am I accused. A humble field is tended by me ; 
the other mere a work requiring great fertility of invention. 
If, perchance, one ventures to sport on a little pond in a small 
boat, that is no reason for trusting one’s-self on the ocean. 
Perhaps (and of that I am doubtful) I am well enough suited 
for trifling compositions, and am adapted for slight produc- 
tions ; but if thou shouldst order me to sing of the Giants sub- 
dued by the bolts of Jove, the weight would exceed my strength 
for the attempt. It belongs to a mind richly endowed to treat 
of the mighty deeds of Ctesar, lest the work be overpowered 
by its subject. And yet I made the attempt ; but I seemed to 
be detracting from thy fame, and unrighteously to be a detri- 
ment to thy virtues. Again I resorted to my lighter labours, 
my youthful compositions : and with a fictitious passion was 
my breast smitten. I wish, indeed, that 1 had not ; but my 
destiny drew me on, and I exercised my ingenuity to my own 
destruction. Oh ! wretched being that I am, that ever I received 
instruction! that my parents taught ' me, and that any letter 
ever arrested my eyes ! This wnntonness rendered me hateful 
to thee, by reason of my books on the Art of Love, which thou 
didst suppose had been aimed against ties forbidden to their 
influence. But, under my instruction, the matrons did not learn ' 
furtive loves ; for no one is able to teach that of which he 
knows but little. I have so composed my love tales and my 
light poems, that no evil story ever wounded my reputation. 
There is no husband of the middle class that is in doubt 
whether he himself is really a father through any fault of mine. 
Believe me, my morals arc far different from those of my 
poem ; my life is one of decency : my Muse is a sportive one. 

A great part, also, of mylabours, that is untrue and fictitious, 
has allowed itself more license than ever its author did. My 
hook, too, is no index of my mind, but is an honourable amuse- 
ment, that presents many things in apt expression for tickling 
the ear. If tints jnilycd, Accius” would be n savage ; Terence 
would be a glutton ; M those who sing of fierce wars must 
needs be ever embroiled. 

• I Accitis.'] — Ycr. 359. He was one of the older Roman poets, v ho 
w rote several tragedies, beside; translating some of tliose of Sophocles into 
tlie Latin language. His tragedies were written in rugged and uncouth 
language, and this, together with the humble subjects they treated of, 
would form a ground for the epithet suggested by the poet. 

_.j giuttcni] — Ycr. 359. Terence, "the Roman comic writer, was jar. 
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Iii fine, I am not the only one who Kas sung of voluptuous 
amours ; yet I am the only one that has received punishment 
for his love compositions. "What precepts did the Teian muse* 
of Anacreon,. the Lyric old hard, give, except hovrto unitelove 
-with abundance of vine? What did Lesbian Sappho*' do, 
but teach the girls how to love 1 And yet Sappho was safe, 
and he was unharmed. And to thee, descendant of Battue,' 
it was no injury that thou thyself didst often confess thy gaieties 
to the reader. There is no play of the pleasing Menander" 
without an amour, and yet he is accustomed to be read by 
youths and virgins. The Iliad itself, what is it but the can 
of abase adulteress, about whom there was a strife between 
the lover and the husband ? What happens in it before the 
flame conceived for Chryseis ? and how did the ravished 
damsel cause anger between the chieftains? Or what 1 = 
the Odyssey, but the case of one woman, sought, while her 
husband is away, by a host of suitors, to gratify their pas- 
sion? Who but the hlteonian hard tells ‘the story of Tenus 
and Alars fastened together, and their two persons caught in 
a polluted bed ? "Whence should we learn, hut from the show- 
ing of great Homer, how two Goddesses'* fell in love with their 
guest? Tragedy surpasses every style of composition in 
seriousness ; this as well, always has love for its subject. Lor 
what was there in the case of Hippolytns, bnt the flame of hf 
blinded ste p-msther? By the love of her own brother 15 
Canace celebrated. What besides ? Did not the son oi 

ticnlariy successful in depicting parasites, gluttons, and selfish young Btea 
devoted solely to their own pleasures. 

*' The Taan Mute.} — Ver. 301. Anacreon, a Grecian lyric poet, vu 
2 native of Teor, a city of Ionia, in Asia. Some of his noeies have sur- 
vived to oirr times. 

Bahian Sappho.] — Ter. 350. Sappho was a writer of lore soup 
of a licentious character. She wa= a native of Lesbos, an island in its 
rEcean sea. 

** Descendant of Battue . j — Ver. 357. He alludes to the poet Calli- 
machus, who was descended from Battns, the founder of Cyrens. li- 
ning the praises of his mistress. Lyde. 

-- Sfenander.} — Ver. 359. He was an Athenian comic poet of emir ence- 
His worhs are lost, with the exception of some fragments; hut Terence fr 
supposed to hare borrowed largely from them. 

x Tuo Godd< L -'C'.l — Ver. 3S0. Calypso and Circe, who, as Hotter 
tells, successively fell in Iotc with Vlvs'cs. 
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Tantalus, with his ivory limb, carry her of Pisa 31 with Phrygian 
steeds, while Love gave speed to his chariot. Grief, caused 
by blighted love, made the mother stain the steel with her 
children’s blood. Love suddenly changed the king and his 
concubine into birds, and her who, even now, a mother, laments 
her Itys. If a wicked brother had not loved Aeropc, 33 we 
should not read of the horses of the Sun turning back. The 
impious Scylla, too, would not have obtained the buskin of 
tragedy, 33 had not love cut off the locks of her father. You 
who read of Elcctra and of Orestes, deprived of reason, 
read, too, of the crime of iEgisthus, and of the daughter of 
Tyndarus. And what shall I say of the grim subduer of 
the Chimrera, whose death a deceitful hostess 31 was nearly 
causing ? "Why should 1 mention Ilermione ? Why the virgin 
daughter of Schocneus ? 3 '' And why thee, priestess of Phoebus, 
loved by the Prince of Mycenae? Why mention Danae and 
her daughter-in-law, 36 and the mother of Lyseus ? 37 And why, 
Ilecmon, and her, for whom 33 two nights were united? Why 

31 Her of Pisa.'] — Ver. 38C. Pelops, the son of Tantalus, having con- 
quered (linomaus, carried off his daughter, Hippodamia, from Pisa, a city 
of Arcadia, and made her his wife. His steeds were Psilla and Harpina, 
which lie brought from Phrygia. 

“ Ac'ropc .] — Ver. 391. She was the wife of Atreus, and was guilty of 
incest with her brother Tliycstes. 

33 The luskin of tragedy.] — Ver 393. The ‘ cothurnus,’ or buskin, 
was worn by the performers of tragedy, to render the person taller, and 
more august in appearance. Hence, the expression is often used to 
denote a lofty and ilorid style of composition. 

31 A deceitful hostess.] — Ver, 398. Stheuoboea, the wife of Proetus, 
being unable to captivate Bcllcroplion, brought a false accusation against 
him, and he only escaped through the known purity of his character. 

53 Daughter of Schcencus.] — Ver. 399. Atalanta was the daughter of 
Schosncus, King of the Isle of Scyros. Hermionc was the daughter of 
Menelaus and Helen, and was betrothed to Orestes, the son of Agamemnon. 

M Daughter-in-law.] — Ver, 401. Andromeda, who was the wife of 
Perseus, the son of Danae. 

37 Mother of Lyauis.] — Ver. 401. This was Semele, the mother of 
Lyajus, or Bacchus. Htcmon was the lover of Antigone, and when she 
was put to death by the order of Creon, he stabbed himself at her tomb. 

33 Her for whom,.] — Ver. 402. He here alludes to Alcmeaa, the wife of 
Amphitryon, who was the mother of Hercules by Jupiter. When the God 
was enjoying her society, he is said to have united two successive nights. 
Admetus was the son-in-law of P°lias, having married his daughter 
Alccstis. 
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the son-in-law of Pelias ? "Why Theseus ? And why Frote- 
silaiis, liim who -was the first of the Greets to touch the 
Trojan ground? To these be added lolef and the mother of 
Pyrrhus ; the -wife of Hercules as well, Hylas/ 0 and the Trojan 
boy. Time would fail me, should I recount the loves of 
Tragedy, aud scarcely would the whole of my hook contain 
the bare names. 

Tragedy, too, is distorted by obscene jokes, and contains 
manj' expressions which violate decency. It is no reproach, too, 
to the author, who, in his verses, has represented Achilles as 
in love, and stopping short in liis warlike deeds. Aristides 
connected with his. name the crimes of Miletus; and yet 
Aristides was not banished from his city. Xor yet was Eubius,' 
the compiler of impure stories, who described how abortions 
are produced. Kor was he exiled who lately composed the 
Sybaritic poem ; nor yet those who have not kept silence on 
their own intrigues. These are even mingled with the memo- 
rials of the learned, and by the munificence of onr Princes are 
they made public. 

And not only by foreign armour shall I be defended ; the 
Roman writings as well have many a wanton passage. As the 
grave Ennius sang of Mars with his own month, Ennius excel- 
ling in talent, yet rude in his management of it; as Lucretius, 
too, explains the principles of blazing fire, and prophesies that 
the threefold work will one day perish/ 1 so, too, many a time, 
was his sweetheart, whose fictitious name was Lesbia, sung of by 
the wanton Catullus.^ And, not content with that, he published 
many ofhis amours, in which he himself confessed his own adul- 
tery. Equal, too, in deyree, and like in character , was the licen- 

Tote. J — Ver. 405. Shevasthe daughter of Ilurytus, King of (Eehalia. 
and eloped with Hercules after he hail slain her father. llesdamia, the 
daughter of Lyeomedcs, King of Scyros, was the mother of Pyrrhus hy 
Achilles. 

41 Ilylar.'J — Ter. tOC. He was a hoy beloved hr Hercules; beirg 
lost by him in Ionia, he was supposed to have been changed into a foBi- 
tain. 

“ IVilt enc day perish.'} — Vcr. 425. The object of the writings rf 
Lucretius is to prove that the world is not eternal, but that matter erst* 

; ' ri'.h. By the 1 threefold work,’ he means the earth, the sea, and the 
heavens. 

Catathii.l — Ter. -127. Catullus was a Tinman poet, some of wb e ,f 
writing’, have come down to our time. He ccl'-brates ?il5 mistress, vbmt 
real name was Clodia, under the ry.iihct cf Lesbia. 
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fiousness of rim little Calvus , 43 who revealed his stolen caresses 
in various songs. Why shall I mention the poems of 'ficida 44 
and of Memmius, with whom names cannot be found for their 
subjects, or decency for their names, when found. Cinna, 
too, is the companion of these, and Anser, more lascivious even 
than Cinna, and the sportive work of Cornificius, and the 
similar one of Cato. Those, too, of whose books, she who 
before was concealed under the name of Perilla, is the sub- 
ject, called by her own name of Metella. He as well, who 
brought the ship Argo 41 into the Phasian waters, was not ab.e to 
he silent upon the stealthy joys of his intrigues. No less im- 
pure are the verses of Hortensius, nor less impure are those of 
Servius. Who could hesitate to follow the example of names 
so great ? Sisenna translated Aristides ; and yet it did him no 
harm to insert wanton jests in his history. It was no disgrace, 
too, to Gallus to sing of Lycoris, but it was, for him not to 
have held his tongue, when he had taken too much wine . 46 

Tibullus 47 thinks* it is a difficult thing to believe a woman 
on her oath, and similarly with regard to the denials she makes 
about herself to her husband. He confesses, too, that he 
has taught her how to deceive her protector: and he says that 
he, to Ins sorrow, has been injured through his own precepts. 
He says that he has many a time squeezed a hand, on the pre- 

43 The tittle Calvus.] — Ver. 431. Calms was a Roman poet anti 
orator, who contested the palm of eloquence with Cicero. He was 
the friend of Catullus, and was very short in stature, whence his present 
epithet. 

44 Ticida. ] — Ver. 433. He was a Roman poet, who wrote Elegiac 
verses in praise of his mistress Metella, under the assumed name of Perilla/ 
Mem mi us, Cinna, Anser, Cornificius, and Cato were, all of them, writers 
of a similar character. 

43 The ship Arffo.1 — Ver. 439. Ynrro Attncinus, a Roman poet, wrote 
in praise of Leucadia, his mistress. He wrote a poem on the Argonautic 
expedition, in imitation of that of Apollonius Rhodius. 

45 Too much wwe.] — Ver. 446. Gallus, a Roman poet, having been 
entrusted with certain secrets of the Emperor Augustus, betrajed them in 
his moments of inebriety, and was, in consequence, punished with exile 
and confiscation of his property. He composed five boohs in praise of a 
damsel, named Lycoris. Sisenna, above mentioned, was a learned orator 
and historian of Rome. 

4 " Ttiullus.J — Ver 447. Tibullus was a Roman poet of considerable 
merit. Ovid alludes to the fact of his having written of his mistress, Delia, 
to the following effect: — 1 She denies many a thing; but ’tis difficult ta 
believe her ; for even about me docs she make denials to her husband.’ 

B 
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text fi* though lit 1 it ti< pnuritig the jrvrt-1 rtr the rignot of it i 
niriirr, A ml. r.° lie tell*, nw»y ti time In', he converf'i with 
hi* finperr nntl rri t H tvzn*. r.ml drawn the riicnt hint.' on 
the surface of the table. He leaches, too, by meant of trliat 
extract* thepnlciifis tuny he mnove.1 from the feature*, -'inch 
i.< u'tmllv cainnl by the prv«-tire of a hi**. I»e«bU-s, he ash- -5 
the too carelcsa hu-h:tn<l tun to watch him, that themi/e may 
have the elm lire of Miming, lie knows r.t whom the dot’ 

!«. harking, while he is walking up and down alone : and why 
he spits so many tinv*, ct’ n titrnnf, before the clo*ed doors. 
And many n precept does hr give for such puifty thefts; he 
teaches, too, hy what means wives may systematically deceive 
their hu'bnnd-s. And yet this v, ns no injury to him ; Tibullus 
is read, and nmu'cs, and was already well knoviii when thou 
vvr.'t made I'rince. Thou wilt find, too, the fame precepts in 
the pleasing Propertius and yet he was not puui'hed with 
the slightest disgrace. 

Of these 1 was the successor, since honour bids me not men- 
tion many excellent name* of persons now living. I " n<: ,10 J 
afraid, 1 confer*, that in the track where so many ships had 
gone, one would he wrecked, when the rest were fill s-ived. 

The skill has been described hy some, which is requisite for 
playing at games of hazard, *’ and this sin against our ancestors 
is no small crime. They tench wlmt is the value of the throws 
on the dice ; how you may make the most nt a throw, or how 

<? Propertius.'] — Ycr. 4G5. tic «< the most graceful of all the Honi” 3 
writers, of llteginc measure ; but, like thcee before mentioned, amatory su> 
jects were his principal theme. 

45 G amts cf hazard .] — Vcr. <71. ‘ Alca’ seem* to have been a tty 13 

applied to nil games involving hazard, and depending o:i chance. Tar 
* talus’ was originally the knuckle-bone of a sheep or goat. These were 
imitated, for the purposes of gaining, in ivory, gold, silver, bronze, p'S-'b 
and agate. They were played with by women, boys, and old men. The? 
were originally used without marks, and, being thrown in the air, were 
caught on the back of the hand. In later times they were used in games 
of chance, and for that purpose hore numbers. They had four llat faces 
and two curved ones. On the llat faces were fourteen points ; the numbers 
on the opposite sides being acc and six, and three and four. Four ‘tali 
were generally used, and they were thrown from a dice-box, which wai 
called ‘ fritillus,’ * turricula,’ 1 pvrgus,’ or * pinions.’ The ace, which "- 15 
ca"ed ‘ unio,’ was the most unlucky number ; and, while ‘ Venus’ was the 
highest cast of a set of four ‘tali,’ ‘ cams’ was the name of the won. 
throw. Games of chance were forhidilcn in flic early times of the Rnaiaa 
Republic ; and the cha'racierof a gamester was held in extreme contempt- 
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you may escape the losing numbers ; how many numbers the 
gamester's cube 60 has ; in what manner it is proper to throw 
when the wanting number 51 is called, and in what manner to 
move the throws ; how, too, the man of the opposite colour 
proceeds onward in a straight line, when the piece is lost that 
lies in the middle between two enemies; how the p/ayerm ay un- 
derstand when rather to follow, and how to recall his ^hece-when 
advanced; that, as it retreats in safety, it may not again advance 
unprotected. There is a little board, provided with three 
pebbles, on which, to bring one’s own men in a straight line 
gives the victory. And other games there are (I will not now 
recount them all), which a -e wont to waste a valuable thing, 
namely, our time. And see how another sings of the shape and 
the throw of the ball; 5 - another teaches the art of swimming; 
another of bowling the hoop . 53 The art of dyeing in colours Inis 
been taught by others ; nnd another writer has laid down the 
law for feasting and good fellowship. Another one points out 
' the clay from which cups are made, nnd he informs us 111101 
kind of vessel is lit for the flowing wine. Such sportive trifles 

30 The gamester’s cube.]— Vcr. 475. ‘Tessera’ received its name pro- 
bably from the Greek word rlanapiQ, ‘ four.' They resembled the cubes or 
dice "of the present day, and were used in sets of four. 

51 The wanting number.] — Vcr. 475. This seems to be the meaning o 
the word ‘ distanti,’ which has caused considerable doubt among tiie com- 
mentators. The player, in his anxiety, seems in those dajs, ns now, 10 
have called for the desired number. The poet appears to allude to some 
cheating directions given by the writer, used to obtain favourable casts by 
due management of the dice, in throwing them. Tiie game of * duodecitn 
scripts, ’ or * twelve points,’ was plavcd with ‘calculi,’ or * lapilli,’ ‘ coun- 
ters,’ of different colours, which were moved, according to the throws of 
the dice, perhaps in a manner not unlike our game of backgammon ; tiie 
meaning of the passage is, however, involved in considerable obscurity. 

s: The ball.] — Ver. 485. Games with tiie ‘pila,’ or ‘ball,’ were those 
piaved with tiie ‘ pila trigonalis ;’ so called, probably, from the players 
standing in a triangle; the ‘follis’ was a large ball inflated, and used for 
football; * pngnnicn’ was a similar one, but harder, being stuffed with 
feathers, and was used by the rustics. ‘ Ilarpastnin’ "as a smali hall 
u«cd hv the Greeks, and was scrambled for as soon as it came to the 
ground. 

53 The hoop ] — Vcr. 48G. The hoop of the Homan liovs was a bronre 
ring, which sometimes had bells attached to it. It was impelled by means 
of a metal hook attached to a wooden handle, similar to that in use at the 
present day. The game was borrowed by the Homans from the Greeks, 
and was one of the exercises of the Gymnasium. 

r 2 
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as these are composed in the month of smoky December, and 
no one has received injury from having composed them. 

Deceived by these considerations, I have made my verse* 
the reverse of sad ; but a sad retribution has been the result 
of my jests. In fact, I see not one out of so many writers, 
of whom his Muse has been the ruin ; I am the only one 
to be found. But, suppose I had written Mimes, M with 
their obscene jokes, which are always amenable to the charge 
of containing a love story? In these, constantly does the 
spruce adulterer strut about; and the cunning wife plays 
tricks upon her booby husband. The marriageable virgin, 
the matron, the husband, the boy, are all spectators of these : 
and a great part of the Senate is there. And it is not enough 
for the ears to be polluted with filthy language: the eye 
is accustomed to put up with many indecent sights. When 
the lover has outwitted the husband by any new device, 
they clap aloud, and the victory is granted him with great 
applause. The less its utility, the more lucrative is the stage 
to the poet, and the Praetor buys 55 abuses of such enormity at 
no small cost. Examine, Augustus, the expenses of thy 
games ; many such as these wilt thou find that have been 
bought for thee at a heavy price. At these thou hast been a 
spectator, and hast many a time given them for a spectacle, so 
kindly disposed in every way is thy Majesty. With thy own 
eyes, too, which all the world follows, sitting at thy ease, thou 
hast looked upon the adulteries of the stage. If it is allowable 
to write Mimes, that imitate vicious actions, a less punish- 
ment is surely due to my case. Do their boards 1 ' ensure safety 
for this kind of composition, and is the stage privileged to allow 

51 Mimes.'} — Ver. 497. The Roman Mimes were either parodies 
and burlesques of serious circumstances, or imitations of indecent and 
obscene occurrences. They differed from Comedy, in consisting more of 
gestures and mimicry than of spoken dialogue, which was interspersed in 
various parts of the representation, while the action continued uninter- 
ruptedly from the beginning to the end of the piece. They weie originally 
exhibited at funerals, when one or more persons in burlesque represented 
the life of the dercased person. They’ v. ere afterwards performed in the 
public theatres, as at ell as in private houses. Deems Labcrius, and Publius 
Syrus, wore the most distinguished writers of them. 

The f’rator buys.} — Ver. 508. It was the dnty of the Prcctor, or 
the .Edilcs, to provide mimes and plays at the public expense, for repre- 
sentation at the games and festivals. The Andria of Terence was acted at 
the Megalerian games. 

15 Their boards.] — Ver. 517. ‘Sua pulpita.’ The ‘pulpitum'-means 
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in its Mimes -whatever it pleases ? My songs, as well, have 
many d time been represented in the dance ; 57 many a time 
have they arrested thy attention. 

As in truth, in thy abode the ancient figures, of heroes are 
resplendent, painted by the artist’s hand ; so, in a certain spot 
there, there is a little picture, which shows the variety of pos- 
tures and figures which belong to Venus. And as the son of 
• Telamon sits, expressing his anger in his countenance, and the 
barbarous mother is conceiving crime in her very eyes ; so 
dripping Venus is wringing her Vet hair with her fingers, and 
seems but now covered with 'the waters that gave her birth. 

Others recite warfare, armed with its blood-stained weapons ; 
some, too, sing the exploits of thy family, some thy own. 
Penurious nature confined me within narrow limits, and gave 
but little strength to my genius. And yet he who ivas the for- 
tunate author of thy iEneid introduced his arms and his hero 35 
to a Tyrian intrigue : and no subject is more rend of, through- 
out the whole work, than love united by unlawful ties. The 
same poet had before, when a youth, sportively related in his 
verse the soft flames of Phillis and of Amaryllis. I, long since, 
erred by one composition ; a fault' that is not recent endures a 
punishment inflicted thus late. I had already published my 
poems, when of Equestrian rank, so many times, according to 
my privilege, in review, I passed thee unmolested, who, at the 
very time, was the inquirer into criminal charges. Is it, then, 
possible that the writings which, in my want of prudence, I 
supposed would not injure me when young, have now been 
my ruin in my old age? This late vengeance for a work 
written so long since, is superfluous, and the punishment is far 
removed from the time when it was merited. 

That thou mayst not, however, suppose that all my works 

that part of the stage which was nearest to the orchestra, ami where the 
actors stood when they were addressing the audience. 

57 In the dance.] — Ver. 519. Love scenes, taken from the mythology, 
were acted in pantomimic dance, to the recitation of words written by the 
poets of the day. This text was c, tiled the ‘ canticum,’ and was frequently 
written in the Greek tongue. Ovid here shows that he had been the com- 
poser of * cantica ’ for the public amusement. 

» The barbarous mother.]— Ver. 526. Medea, who slew her children 
in revenge against Jason. Her story has been already referred to in the ' 
Notes. 

53 Arms and his hero. - ] — Ver. 534. lie here alludes to the commenciu^ 
lines of the Aineid of Virgil, ‘Arina virumque cano.’ 
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are thus loose, I Lave often fitted ample sails' 0 to my bark; 
I have written the books of six months' Fasti, and themselves 
as many in number : CI and each book comes to an end frith its 
month. My fate interrupted that work ; that work, too, de- 
dicated under thy name, Caesar, and consecrated to thee. I hare 
produced also a poem of kings' 0 for the tragic buskin ; and 
that buskin employs such expressions as, in its grarity, it ought 
to use. The transformation, too, of bodies into nerr shapes 
has been sung of by me, although a finishing hand has been 
'ranting to the rrork. And I wish that thou rvonldst relieve thy 
mind but a little of its anger, and order, at thy leisure, a few 
lines of this work to be read to thee. A few lines, in -which, 
commencing from the earliest origin of the world, I have 
brought the work down, Caesar, to thy times : thou wouldst then 
behold how much spirit thou thyself hast given me, and with 
what devotion of mind I sing of thee and thine. 

A o one have I pulled to pieces in spiteful verses, nor does 
my poetry contain a charge against any one. In my inno- 
cence, I have abstained from witticisms steeped in gall ; not a 
letter is there tainted with a venomous sarcasm. Among so 
many thousands of our people, so many thousands of our 
writings, I am the only one whose own Muse® has been his rum. 

1 do not suppose, then, that any Roman will rejoice at my mis- 
fortunes, but rather , that many have taken them to heart. It 
transcends my belief, that any one could trample on me, 
when prostrate, if any regard has been had to my innocence. 

On these and other considerations, I entreat that thy divine 
Majesty may be moved, 0 Father, 0 thou care and salvation 
of thy country. I pro y not to return to Ausonia, except, per- 
haps, at a future day, when thou shalt be prevailed od, by the 
lengthened duration of my punishment. I prav for a safer 
place of exile, and one a little less disturbed, that my punish- 
ment may be commensurate with my transgression. 

co Fitted ample sails.] — V er. 543. He alludes to his Metamorpb 05 ^ 
'-inch be composed in the Hexameter, or Heroic measure; and to his 
fasti, which treat of more serious subjects. 

rA Many in number.] — Yer. 5 IP. This possibly is the proper transla- 
tion of a line which has caused mach trouble to commentators. In tbe hie 
of the poet prefixed to the wort, will be found some remarts on ibis line, 
red its possible meaning. - 

c - A poem of InV/'-] — Ver. 553. He beTe speats of the f raged;." of 
Medea, winch be composed, bn* which has not come down to ns. 

a 1(7,012 oi! r. Mksc.'j — Ver. 5GS. Literally, ‘my own Cabiope/ tbs 
name of one Muse being used, instead of them alh 
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Thf Poet sends his hook to Rome, in neglected and sordid attire, and 
represents it as wandering through various parts of the city, and praying 
Augustus to pardon the Poet, pining in exile. When it finds that it is 
rejected hy all, it requests the hands of the Plebeians to receive it, 
and afford it a place of shelter. 

I, the book of n trembling exile, sent, hither, am come to this 
City ; give me a soothing band in my weariness, friendly reader; 
fear not that by chance I should prove a disgrace to thee ; 
there is no line in this sheet that gives precepts for love. 
The fortune of my master is not of that kind that he ought, 
in his wretchedness, to gloss it over with any jesting. That 
work, too, which once, to his cost, he sportively composed in 
his youthful years, he now, too late, alas ! condemns and 
abhors. Look at my contents : thou wilt see nothing here 
but what is sorrowful, in verses befitted to their circum- 
stances. That my limping verses' halt in each alternate line, 
either the nature of the measure, or the length of my journey, 
is the cause. I am neither yellow with cedar oil, nor 
smoothed with the pumice stone ; ’tis because I was ashamed 
to be more gay than my master. The reason why my 
smeared letters have blots scattered over them is, that the poet 
liimself has disfigured the work with his tears. If, perchance, 
anything shall appear not to be expressed in the Latin idiom, 
the land in which he wrote me was a barbarous one. Tell 
me, my readers, if it is not a trouble to you, whither I must 
go, and what abodes in this City I, a stranger book, must seek. 

1 Afy li imping verses .] — Ver. 11. Alluding to (he alternating measure 
of the Hexameter and Pentameter lines. The remark is but a poor attempt 
at wit. 
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"When T had stealthily said thus much with a stammering 
tongue, there was hardly even one person who would show me 
the way. “ May the Gods 5 grant thee what they have not given 
my parent, to be able to live at thy ease in thy own country. 
Lead on, I pray, for I follow ; although, weary, I am come by 
land and sea from a distant region.” He obeyed my request, 
and conducting me, he said, “ This is the Forum of Ctesar ; 
this is the way which derives its name from the Sacred rites. 3 
This is the shrine of Testa, which contains the Palladium 
and the eternal fire ; this was the little palace of the ancient 
iUima.” Then, bearing to the right, he said, “ That is the gate 
of the Palatium ; this is Jupiter Stator’s temple : on this spot 
was Horne first founded.” MTiile I was admiring each object, 
I beheld a portal gorgeous with shining arms, and a habita- 
tion worthy of a IJeity. “ Is this the house of Jove ?” said I, 
for a wreath of oak-leaves caused a presentiment in my mind 
for taking it to be such. "When I learned who was its owner, 
I said, “ I am not deceived, and it is true that this is the house 
of the great Jove. But why is the gate wreathed with the laurel 
fastened to it, and why does the overshadowing tree surround 
the doors of majesty 1 Is it because this one house has deserved 
everlasting triumphs ? or is it because it has been ever beloved 
by the Leucadian God V Is it that it is festive itself, or be- 
cause it makes everything joyful l or is that an emblem 
of the peace which it has bestowed on ail lands 1 As the 
laurel is always green, and is not plucked with withering 
leaves ; has that house, in like manner, perpetual glory 1 The 
cause of the wreath thus placed above, testified by an in- 
scription, declares that the citizens were saved by his aid. 
Add, most excellent Father, one citizen to the number of the 
saved ; one who, banished afar, lies prostrate in the remotest 
regions. In him, not criminality, but Ms own inadvertence,gave 
occasion for that punishment, which he confesses himself 

3 May the Gods.l — Ter. 23. These are supposed to be the words of 
the Cook to the person svho lias pointed ont to it the wav. 

* The S vend nits.] — Ter. 23. The * via Sacra’ received that nans 
frora the treaty being there concluded between Komulus and Tatins, which 
was attended by the performance of sacrifice. 

' The Leucadian God.1 — Ver. 42. Apollo is so called, from a promon- 
tory in the isle of I-cucadl a, where Augustus consecrated a temple to bna» 
after the battle of Action!. 
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to have deserved. Wretched me ; I both dread the place, and 
I venerate its master, and the writing on me shakes with tre- 
mulous fear. Dost thou perceive how my paper becomes white 
with a pallid colour ? Dost thou behold how my alternating 
feet tremble'? That thou, house of Cresar, one day appeased 
by my parent, mayst always be seen under the same masters, 
is my prayer.” 

Thence, in similar manner, I was led by lofty steps to thewhite 
temple, situate on high, of Apollo the unshorn God ; where the 
descendants of Beilis 5 and their barbarous father, with his drawn 
sword, stand as statues, alternately with the columns of foreign 
marhle ; and where, those things which the ancients and the 
moderns have conceived in their learned breasts, ere made 
public for the inspection of readers. 6 I sought my brothers, 
those, forsooth, excepted, whom my parent would fain -wish he 
had never begotten. As I was seeking them in vain, the 
keeper appointed over that place ordered me to leave the 
holy spot. 

I turned my steps to another temple, adjoining to the • 
neighbouring theatre ; this, too, was not allowed to be ap- 
proached by my feet. Liberty did not permit me to touch her 
halls, which, first of all, were thrown open 7 for the reception 
of learned works. The destinies of my wretched author ex- 
tend to his progeny, and w;e, his children, suffer the exile which 
he himself has endured. Perhaps Caesar, prevailed upon' in 
length of time, will one day be less severe with us and with 
him. Ye Gods, I pray, and thou Caesar too, ( indeed, to the 
rest I direct not my entreaties), listen, most powerful God, to 
my prayers. Meanwhile, since a public place has been denied 
me, let it be allowed me to lurk iu some private spot. ' And 
do you, bauds of the Plebeians, if it is permitted, receive my 
verses, ashamed through the disgrace of their rejection. 

* Discendrmts of Behts.] — Ver. 02. The Danaides are so called, as 
Bclu i was the father of Danaus, of whom tliev were the daughters. 

6 Inspection cf readers.'] — Ver. 64. He alludes to the Library which 
Augustus had founded on the Palatine hill, in a wing of his palace, and 
from which the works of Ovid were excluded. 

'• Thrown open.] — Ver. 71. Asinius Pollio founded the Temple of 
Liberty, and in it establishe 1 the first nublic librarv at Rome. 
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ELEGY II. 

The Poet laments Ws destiny, which has compelled him in exile to visit 
the Scythian regions, and he complains that neither Apollo nor the 
Muses aided him, tvho was their priest. He says, that his life is spent 
in tears and lamentation, and entreats the Gods to permit him to die- 

AY AS it then ordained, by my destiny, that I should visit 
Scythia and the land which lies under the Lyeaonian pole ? 
And did not you, Pierian maids, nor thou, son of Baton?., 
a learned body, give aid to your priest? Is it of no avail to 
me, that I sportirely composed without any real ground of 
offence, and that my Muse was more wanton than my mode of 
life ? Put Pontus, pinched with perpetual frost, confines me, 
after I have undergone many a danger, by sea and by land. 
I, who avoided business, and was bom to careless ease, who 
formerly was delicate, and nnahle to endnre fatigue, am now 
suffering in the extreme : and yet neither could seas without 
harbours, nor varied modes of travel, put an end to me. 
My mind bore up, too, under my misfortunes ; for, from it, Iny 
body derived strength, and endured things almost beyond 
endurance. 

But while I was tossed to and fro by wind and waves, 
occupation beguiled my cares and the sadness of my heart. 
When my wanderings were concluded, and the fatigue of 
travelling had ceased, and the land of my exile was reached 
by me, then my only pleasure was in weeping, and 3 
shower flowed from my eyes, not less than tbe stream from tbs 
wintry snows. The Roman City and my home recur to me, 
and longing for my former haunts, and whatever remains 
connected with me in that City, -min lost to me. Ah, wretched 
me! that so oft the gate of my tomb should have been 
knocked at, and yet at no time opened! Why did I escape 
so many weapons, and why did no storm, when so often 
threatening, overwhelm my wretched head ? 

Ye Gods, whom I experience as too constant in your hostility, 
whom one Divinity has as partners in his wrath, urge on, I 
pray, my lingering destiny, and forbid tbe gates of death 
to be longer closed to me. 
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ELEGY III. 

Ovid, writing to his wife, from his place of exile, excuses himself, because 
the letter is written in handwriting not his own. He says that it is a 
matter of necessity, on account of the ill health with which he is 
afflicted ; and he then enlarges upon his miseries. Of all these, he says 
that the greatest is, to be debarred from her society He gives direc- 
tions for his bones to he carried to Rome in a little urn, and composes 
an Epitaph to be inscribed thereon. 

If, perchance, you are wondering why this letter of mine is 
written by the hand of another, ’tis because I was ill. Ill, 
too, at the very extremity of an unknown region, and almost 
in doubt of my life. What, do you suppose, are my feelings, 
now placed here in tliis dreadful country, between the Snuro- 
matae and the Getae? I can neither endure the open air, nor 
can I accustom myself to the water here ; nnd the country 
itself is repulsive to I know not what degree. Aly habitation 
is not sufficiently convenient ; the food here is unsuited for 
an invalid, nnd there is no one to relieve disease by the art of 
Apollo. There is no friend nigh to console me, no one to be- 
guile my moments with 'his conversation, ns they slowly creep 
along. I am lying here worn out, among the remotest tribes 
and regions ; and whatever is at a distance, now recurs to me, 
(bus indisposed. And though all things so recur ; yet you, 
niv wife, are chief of all, find occupy more than your equal 
share in my heart. I address you far away ; my voice names 
you only ; no night, no day comes to me without you. They 
wen say, that I speak so wildly, that your name is ever 
an my wandering lips. If at any time, my mouth being closed, 
my voice fails me, scarcely to be restored by pouring wine 
town my throat, any one should tell me thnt his mistress is 
tome, I should arise at once, nnd the hope oi-seeiny you would 
»e a source of strength to me. 

I am then in doubts ns to my life ; are you, perchance, for- 
getful of me, there, at a distance, passing a happy life? Aon 
ire not doing so, I affirm it; I am sure, 0 dearest one! that 
without me life is only passed hi sadness by you. 

If, however, my fate has completed the number of years 
vhich it was destined to complete, nnd the end of my life is so 
.cry near at hand, how grand a tiling was it, yc great Gods, to 
pare a man on the point of death ! at len*t, I might have re- 
vived sepulture iu my native land. Either my punishment 
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might hare been delayed to the moment of my death, or an 
accelerated end might have forestalled my exile. Unscathed, 
I might but lately have well left this world in happiness ; but 
now, my life has been granted me, that I might die an exile. 

Shall I then depart, so far away in unknown regions? and will 
death be embittered by the very spot? "Will my body not waste 
away on my wonted couch ? will there be no one to lament me ac 
my sepulture? and will not a few moments be added to my 
life, as the tears of my wife fall upon my face ? And shall I 
give no last injunctions ? And shall no friendly hand elo=e 
my failing eyes, amid the sobs attending my last moments ? 
But shall barbarian earth cover this iiead, unlamented, without 
funereal rites, and without the honour of a tomb ? 

And will you not, when you hear of it, be afflicted to the 
greatest degree; and will you not beat your faithful bosom with a 
trembling band? And will you not, as you vainly stretch your 
arms in this direction, call upon the departed name of your 
wretched husband ? Yet desist from tearing your cheeks, and 
rend not your hair. I shall not then, my life , 8 have "been tarn 
from you for the first time. When I left my country, fancy 
that then I died ; that was the first and the more grievous death 
to me. Now, if you but could, (but you cannot), rejoice, best 
of wives, that my many troubles are ended in death. As far as 
you can, diminish your griefs, by enduring them with a coura- 
geous heart, evils against which you have already had your 
mind too well prepared. And oh ! that my soul would perish 
with my body, and that no part of me would escape the con- 
suming pile ! For if my immortal spirit soars aloft into the 
vacant air, and the words of the Samian sage 5 are true, a 
Roman shade will be wandering amid Sarmatian ghosts, and 
will ever be a stranger amid uncivilized spirits. 

Yet do you cause my bones to be brought back in a little urn, 
and thus I shall not be an exile, even when dead. No one for- 
bids thee. The Theban sister placed her slain brother in the 
tomb, even when the king forbade it. 1 " And do you mingl e 

* My life.} — Ver. 52. ‘Lux mea,’ is literally, -my light;’ it may he 
translated ‘ my life,' or ‘ my angel.’ 

9 The Sumtan sage.] — Ver. 62. Namely, Pythagoras, mho was a native 
of Samos, and taught the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, anil of 
its inhabiting various bodies in succession. 

10 Whm the Jang forbade it] — Ver. 69. Anticone, in spi’e of the 
orders of Creon, buried the body of her brother, Eteocles, and was put to 
death for this act of affection 
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. them with leaves and powdered amomum, 11 and place them, 
when inurned, in the ground near the City. And cut an inscrip- 
tion in large characters on the marble of my tomb, which the 
traveller may read with glancing eye : — "I* wlio lie here, the 
poet Naso, the sportive composer of tender loves, was undone 
through my own genius. And let' it not be a hardship for 
thee, the passer-by, who has felt what is love, to say, ‘Slav the 
bones of Naso repose here in peace.’ ” 

This is enough for my inscription ; for, indeed, my books 
are greater and more lasting memorials of me. And these, I 
trust, although they have injured him, will give fame and 
lasting years to the author. But do you perform the funereal 
rites tor me when dead, and offer chaplets wet with your tears. 
Although the fire shall have changed my body into ashes, yet 
the sad dust will be sensible of your pious affection. 

Fain would I write more ; but my voice, weary with speaking, 
and my parched tongue, deny me strength to dictate. Receive 
the farewell uttered by me, perhaps for the last time, and which 
applies not to the lot of him who sends it you. 


ELEGY IV. 

Tiie Poet advises liis dearest friend, whom he is afraid to name, to avoid 
the abodes of the great, and the -society of the powerful ; and says, that 
though they have it in their power to help others, they give no assist- 
ance, but rather cause injury. He then extols the constancy of his 
friend, which has never flagged in the time of adversity ; and recounting 
the miseries of his exile, he entreats his friends to give him all the as- 
sistance in their power. 

On thou ! always Beloved by me, but especially tried in adversity, 
after my fortunes were ruined ; if thou puttest any faith in a 
man taught by experience, live for thyself, and keep at a 
distance from the names of the great. Live for thyself, and, 
so far as thou canst, avoid splendour. It is from a resplendent 
heaven that the ruthless lightning descends. For although 
the powerful alone are able to aid, if one of them can do thee 
harm, he would not choose rather to do thee a service. The sail- 

11 Amomum.'] — Ver. G9. This was a small shrub found in Armenia, 
with fruit like a cluster of grapes, and leaves like the white vine, of which 
the Romans made a fragrant ointment. It was used in the process of em- 
balming ; the word ‘ mummy’ is a corruption of * amomum.’ 
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yard, hanging low, escapes the -wintry storms, and "wide sails 
cause more fear than small ones. Thou beholdest how 
light cork floats on the surface of the water, whereas the 
heavyweight sinks, together with itself, the net attached thereto. 
If I, 71010 the adviser, had only been formerly advised of these 
things, I, perhaps, should now have been in the City in which 
I ought to be. While I lived in intimacy with thee, while a 
gentle breeze was bearing me on, this bark of mine ran through 
still waters. The man that falls on smooth ground (scarcely, 
however, does such a thing happen), falls so, that when he has 
touched the ground, he can rise again ; but the wretched 
Elpenor , 11 falling from the top of the house, met his king as a 
miserable phantom. "Why did it happen that Dtedalus waved 
his wings in safety, whereas Icarus impressed the boundless 
waters with his name ? It is because the latter soared aloft, 
and the former flew at a more humble distance. And yet did 
not they each of them have wings for himself? 

Believe me, he who has the good fortune to escape notice lives 
the happiest life, and every one ought to live within his means. 
Euniedes 13 would not have been deprived of his son if, in his 
folly, lie had not hankered after the horses of Achilles. And 
Merops 14 wouldnot baveseen liisson in flames, and his daughters 
changed into trees, had he, as being his father, owned Phaeton. 
Do thou, too, always shnn what is too lofty, and, remembering 
my determination, gather in thy sails. For thou deservest to 
pass along the course of life -without a stumbling foot, and to 
enjoy a happier lot. That I should entertain these wishes for 
thee, thou deservest for thy kind affection, and thy fidelity 
that will adhere to me at all times. I beheld thee, bewailing 
my destiny, with such a countenance as may be supposed to 
have been presented by my own visage. I beheld thy tears 

15 Elpenor.'] — Ver. 19. When Ulysses and his companions were fleeing 
from the realms of Circe, Elpenor, who was intoxicated, fell from a height 
and broke his neck. 

13 Eumedes.] — Ver. 27. Dolan, the son of Eumedes, bavinc stipulated 
that be should receive the horses of Achilles as his reward, went as a spy 
into the Grecian camp, where he was slain by Diomedes and Ulysses. 

14 And Merops.] — Ver. 30. He was the husband of Chmene, who, by 
Apollo, became the mother of Phaeton. The meaning- is, that if Phaeton 
liad been contented to be owned by Merops as bis. son, he w ould not bare 
been tempted to guide the chariot of Apollo, and so might have avoided bi» 
ttnhappy fate. 
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as they fell over my face ; at the time that I drank in thy 
words breathing constancy. And now thou defendest thy 
distant friend with energy, and dost alleviate evils that can 
hardly be alleviated in any degree. Live on, without envy ; 
pass in obscurity thy tranquil years, and attach thy equals 
to thyself in' friendship. Love, too, the name of thy own 
Naso, the only part of him which is not yet exiled. The 
Scythian Pontus confines the rest of him. The land nearest 
to the Constellation of the Erymanthian She-hear, pinched 
with hard frosts, confines me. Bosphorus and Tanais, and the 
swamps of Scythia, and a few other names of a region almost 
unknown, are beyond. Further than these, there is nothing 
but uninhabitable cold. Alas ! liow near to me is the end of 
the earth ! But my country is afar ; afar my dearest wife ; 
and whatever, besides these two, was delightful to me. Yet so 
are they afar from me, that, in my mind, those can all be seen 
whom, bodily, it is not possible to touch. Before my eyes, 
flit my home, the City, and the aspect of lie various spots ; 
and then follows, in order, everything as it happens in its 
appropriate place. The form of my wife, as though she 
were present, is before my eyes. She both increases my 
misfortunes and she alleviated them. She increases them, be- 
cause she is absent ; she alleviates them, by shewing her 
affection ; and she bears with firmness the burden that is 
imposed on her. 

You, too, my friends, remain attached to my heart; you, whom ' 

I long to mention, each by name. But cautious fear restrains 
this act of duty, and I believe that you would prefer not to be 
inserted in my lines. Once you were anxious for it; and it 
was as good as a pleasing mark of distinction, for your names 
to be rend in my compositions. But, as now it. is a matter cf 
doubt, I will address each one in my own thoughts, and to none 
of you will I be a cause of apprehension. My verses, shall 
betray my concealed friends by no hint ; if any one has been 
nttnehed to me in secret, let him still be attached. But know 
that although I am removed to a distant land, you are always 
present to my thoughts. So far ns each of you can, do alle- 
viate my misfortunes in some degree and refuse not a faithful 
hand to me, thus prostrate. May Fortune be ever propitious 
to you ; and may you never, experiencing a similar lot, have 
to implore the aid of others. 
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ELEGY Y. 

Orm prases the constancy of his friend, which he had experienced in 
adversity, and declares lhat the remembrance of it -.riJ] never 5 n eSzaA 
from his memoir. He confesses that he entertains some siicht hopes, 
that Augustus will one day he pari Col, and mate iris exile mots 
endurable. 

The extent of my acquaintance-slop vrith thee was not great, S3 
that thou mightst have concealed it without any difficulty, had st 
thou not united me to thyself in closer ties, while my hart, 
perchance, sped on vrith favouring gales. "When I fell, and 
all fled through fear of my wreck, and turned their hacks upon 
my acquaintanceship, thou didst dare to touch a body struck 
by the holts of Jove, and to enter the threshold of a woe- 
strieken house. And that, thou, a recent acr/uaintance , and 
known hy no prolonged intimacy, didst do, which scarcely two 
or three of my old friends did for wretched me. I beheld thy 
alarmed countenance, and I marked what I saw. I beheld 
thy face bedewed with tears, and more pale than my own ; and, 
seeing thy tears as they fell at each word, I drank in those 
tears with my face, those words with my ears. I felt, too, thy 
arms, as they hung around ray sorrowing neck, and thy kisses, 
mingled with the sound of thy sobs. By thy efforts, too. Cams, 
ramy absence, am I defended. Thou knowest that Caras is p>t 
in the stead of thy real name. I receive, besides, many tokens 
of thy evident kindness, that will never be effaced from my heart. 
May the Gods grant thee power ever to defend thy friends, 
and mayst thou assist them on a more fortunate occasion. 

But if, in the mean time, thou mabest inquiry what I, s 
ruined man, am doirig in these parts, (and I may suppose 
that thou dost make the inquiry), I am influenced by a slight 
hope (and do not thou deprive me of it) that the offended 
Majesty of the God can be appeased. "Whether I am rash m 
my expectations, or whether it is possible to attain that object, 
do thou prove to me, I pray, that what I desire is possible. 
And, whatever eloquence of language thou possessest, employ 
it for the purpose of showing that my wishes may po-rib’y 
attain success. For the greater any one is, the more placable 
is he in his anger, and a noble disposition easily receives an 
impression. Itris sufficient for the noble-hearted lion to have 
"brought the body to the ground : the contest is ended when the 
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enemy lies prostrate. But the wolf and the disgusting bears 
attack even the dying, and so does each wild beast that is in- 
ferior in nobleness of blood. What have we greater at Troy 
than the brave Achilles ? He was not proof against the tears 
of the Dardanian old man . 15 Porus , 16 and the ceremonial of 
the celebrated funeral, show how great was the clemency of the 
Emathian general. And riot to mention cases where the wrath 
of mortals has been turned into milder feelings ; he who once 
was her enemy, is now the son-in-law of Juno. Besides, it is 
impossible that I can despair of some favour, as the cause of 
my punishment is not one deserving of death. The life of 
Caesar, which is a life belonging to the whole world, has not 
been attempted by me, endeavouring to spread universal ruin. 

I have said nothing, nor has my tongue uttered threats ; and 
no profane words have been let slip, in excess of wine. I am 
punished, because my unguarded eyes were witnesses of a sin ; 
and my crime is, that I had eyes. For my part, I cannot 
entirely defend my fault ; but mistake embraces a part of my 
accusation. A hope therefore remains, that that will cause 
nim to moderate my punishment, on the terms of a change 
of the place of my exile. I pray that the brilliant Light- 
bearing star, the forerunner of the beauteous Sun, may bring 
on that day, pressing onward his steed. 


ELEGY. VI. 

The Poet praises the constancy of his friend, and says, that even if he 
wished, he is not able to conceal it ; and that if he had applied to him 
for advice, he might still have been in safety. He entreats him to pa- 
cify Augustus, that he may obtain a change of his place of exile, and he 
asserts that he has been guilty of no criminality. 

Thotj neither desirest, my dearest friend, nor canst thou, 
shouldst thou perchance desire it, conceal the ties of our 
iliendship. For so long as it was permitted me, no one was 

15 Dardanian old man.] — Vcr. 38. This was Priam, on the occasion of 
his begging the body of Hector' from Achilles. 

16 Porus., — Ver. 39. Porus was a prince of India, who was conquered 
by Alexander the Great. The latter, in admiration of his courage, be- 
stowed on him a larger kingdom than that of which he had previously 
deprived him. The same conqueror honoured the body of Darius, his 
adversary, with a gorgeous funeral. Emathia was the ancient name of 
Macedonia, of which country Alexander was the king. 


X 
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dearer to me than tliee, nor was any one in all tlie City more 
intimate n it h thee than myself; and that was so well proved to 
the public, that our friendship was almost better known, than 
thou and I were, ourselves. The kindness that exists in thy 
mind towards thy friends, is known to the man whom thou 
makest thy friend. Thou wast wont to conceal nothing, so that 
I vrus not conscious of it ; and thou didst impart many things 
to be concealed in my breast. Thou, too, wast the only one 
to whom I used to tell whatever secrets I had, except that one 
which has proved my ruin. Hadst thou known that, as well, 
thou wouldst have been blessed with thy friend in safety, and 
1 should have been saved, my friend, by thy advice. But, 
doubtless, my destinies dragged me onwards to destruction, 
and closed every avenue to my own benefit. 

However, whether by caution I could have avoided this 
misfortune, or whether, no reasoning is able to control destiny, 
still do thou, most closely united to me by lengthened intimacy, 
and thyself almost the greatest object of my regrets, keep me 
in remembrance ; and, if favour has given thee any influence, 
make use of it, I pray, in my behalf ; so that the anger of the 
offended Deity may be less violent, and my punishment may be 
lessened by a change of locality. And this I ash thee, since 
there is no criminality in my heart, and mistake holds the chie. 
place in my offence. It is no light matter, nor is it safe to say, 
by what accident my eyes became acquainted with so shocking 
a disaster. Aly mind, too, shudders at that time, as though at 
its own wounds, and by the recollection, my grief itself is 
renewed. Whatever can be productive of such disgrace, _ is 
proper to be concealed in the obscurity of the night. I will, 
then, mention nothing, except that I offended ; but that from 
that fault no advantage was sought to he gained by me ; and 
that my offence ought rather to be styled foolishness, if you 
would give a thing its proper name. And if this is not the 
‘ruth, seek some other place, where I may be still more dis- 
tant, and let this region be but a city suburb in comparison 
to it. 
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ELEGY VII. 

Tun Poet, writing to a young lady named Perilla, says that, badly as lie 
lias been treated by them, lie is still devoting himself to the Muses ; 
and he exhorts her by similar pursuits to aspire to immortality. He 
tells her that her native grace and beauty will depart in old age, but 
that the endow merits of the intellect are immortal. 

Mv letter, now you are finished, go forthwith, the faithful 
messenger of my words, to salute Perilla . 17 You will either find 
her sitting with her charming mother, or among her books 
and her Muses. Whatever she shall be doing, she will leave 
it, when she knows that you have come ; there will be no 
delay; she will ask why you have come, and what I am doing ? 
You will say that I am living ; but in such a way that I would 
prefer not to be living; and you will say, that my woes 
have not been alienated in such a length of time; that I 
have returned to the Muses, though they have proved my 
ruin, and that I am fitting my words to alternate measures. 
Do you say, too, “ Why dost thou apply thyself to ordinary pur- 
suits, and why dost tliou compose learned poems in Greek, and 
after a manner not that of thy country? For nature, with the 
Destinies, has granted thee chaste manners, and rare endow- 
ments and genius.” I was the first that led thy genius to the 
Pegasiau streams, lest the spring of gushing water should un- 
fortunately be wasted. I was the first to perceive it in thy tender 
years, when yet a girl ; and, as is seen, I was the guide and the 
companion of this tendency. Therefore, if the same fires still 
dwell in thy brenst, the Lesbian Sappho will be the only poetess 
to excel thy works. But I fear that my fortune may now 
retard thee, and that thy spirit may flag after my downfall. 
While there was the opportunity, often didst thou read thy own 
works to me ; often did I rend mine to thee. I either gave my at- 
tention to the verses thou hadst just composed, or when thou 

'* Perilla.] — Ver. 1. Some commentators have supposed tliat Pe- 
rilla uns the daughter of Ovid. There does not appear any indication of 
such a fact in this Elegy; and he seems rather to speak of her in terms of 
admiration than of the affection of a parent for his daughter. He Mould 
hardly he content with a mere allusion to his wife, as being her 1 dulcis 
mater,’ and then saying no more about her. The name of his daughter is 
nowhere to be found. 
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hadst neglected to do so, I was the cause of a blush.” Perhaps, 
after my example, because my boots injured me, thou, too, bast 
traced retribution in my punishment. Lay aside thy fears, 
Perilla ; only let no woman be led" astray, or learn from thy 
writings how to love. 

Lay aside, then, most learned girl, all grounds for sloth- 
fulness, and return to the liberal arts and to thy pursuits. 
Tliat beautiful form will be spoiled by length of years, and 
the wrinkle of age will be on thy antiquated brow. Wither- 
. ing old age, too, which comes with noiseless step, will lay 
his hand on thy good looks. And when any one shall say, 
“ She once was a beauty,” thou wilt grieve and wilt complain 
that thy mirror is deceitful. Thy means are but moderate, 
although thou art most deserving of great wealth; but fancy 
that thy means are equal in amount to immense riches. Por, 
in good truth. Fortune both gives to whom she pleases, and 
takes away again; and he is Irns :s on a sudden, who was 
Crmsus the moment before. "Why should I enter into details l 
We have nothing that is.not perishable except the blessings of 
the heart and of the intellect. Behold hovr I am deprived of 
my country, yourselves, and my home, and how everything has 
been tom from me that could he taken away; and yet I 
have my genius as my companion and source of enjoy- 
ment ; over this, Ccesar could hold no sway. Let who pleases 
put an end to my life with the cruel sword, yet when I cm 
dead, my fame will survive me, and, so long as victorious Pome, 
sprung from .Mars, shall look down from the hills on the whole 
earth subdued, my writings will be read. And do thou too, 
whom may a happier result of thy studies await, so far as thou 
canst, avoid extinction in time to come. 
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unused to it. At this moment could I wish to harness the 
dragon-steeds of Medea, which she had, Corinth, at her flight 
from thy citadel. At this moment could I wish to assume the 
waving wings, either thine, 0 Perseus, or thine, 0 Dmdalus; that, 
the thin air yielding to my flight, I might on a sudden behold 
the delightful soil of my native land, and the face of my de- 
serted home, and my companions that still remember me, and, 
chief of all, the dear features of my wife. 

Fool ! why, with thy childish desires, dost thou vainly hanker 
after that which no day brings thee, or will bring thee ? If this 
must ever be thy ardent desire, pray to the divine power of 
Augustus, and address in prayer that God, whose wrath thou 
hast experienced: he is able to give thee both the wings 
and the swift chariot. Should he grant thy return, at once 
thou wilt be fitted with wings. 

Should I pray for these things, (and more' I cannot pray 
for,) I fear that my prayers would be too exorbitant. Perhaps, 
at a future day, when his anger shall have expended itself, 
this favour wall have to be asked by me with anxious mind ; 
meantime, what is less than that, but equal to an ample boon 
to me, would that he would order me to depart from this region 
to any other place : neither the climate, nor the water, nor the 
soil, nor the air agrees with me, and a perpetual weakness per- 
vades my body. Whether it is that the contagion of a dis- 
eased mind affects my limbs, or whether the cause of my illness 
lies in the situation of the place : soon as I arrived in Pontus, 
sleeplessness distressed me ; my leanness scarcely kept my 
hones covered, and food became repulsive to my palate. That 
hue which exists in leaves smitten with the first cold in autumn, 
and which the fresli-come winter has nipped, the same do my 
limbs present. I obtain relief by no medicines, and some 
occasion for complaining misery is never wanting. 

I am not more healthy in my mind than in my body ; both 
of them are equally affected with infirmity, and twofold ills do 
I endure. The hideous aspect of my fate haunts me, and 
stands before my eyes to be scanned, just as if it were a body 
that could be seen. When I look on the spot, the manners of 

afterwards became a proverbial expression for a beggar. Crasus was the 
ricli king of Lydia, who was conquered by Cyrus the Great. His wealth 
was so enormous that his name passed into a proverb, meaning the very 
converse of that of Irus 
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the people, their dress, and their language, and it occurs to me 
what I am, and what I have been, so great is my desire for 
death that I complain of the wrath of Caesar, because he did 
not avenge his grievances with the sword ; but since he has 
once satisfied his hatred by legal means , 10 may my exile, I pray, 
become more tolerable by a change of situation. 


ELEGY IX. 

shows that the Grecians founded cities on the Getic shores, and in- 
forms us that they gate its name to the city of Tomi. 

He nr. too, then, do Grecian cities exist: who could have 
believed it! here, among the names of savage barbarism. 
Hither, too, have come the colonists sent from Miletus, and 
among the Getae have they founded Grecian homes. But the 
ancient name of thus spot, and one, older than the city' but!*' 
here, was clearly derived from the murder of Absyrtus .- 1 
For the impious Medea, flying from her deserted father in a 
ship which, made by the care of the warlike Minerva, was the 
first to speed through waves which before were untried, is said to 
have plied her oars in these fords. Soon as the sentinel beheld 
her father from the lofty hill , — “ A stranger comes from Col- 
chis/' he cries ; “ I recognize the sails.” While the Minyans are 
hastening, while the rope is being loosened from the quay, 
while the anchor, drawn up, follows their swift hands, the 
Colchian dame, conscious of her crimes, beats her bosom ; she 
who had dared, and who was to dare, many impious deeds 
with her own hand. Although abundance of audacity re- 
mains in her spirit, paleness is impressed .on the astonished 
features of the virgin. When, therefore, she beholds afar the 
approaching sails, she says, ' u We are overtaken ; and my 
father must be delayed by some stratagem.” While she is 
considering what to do, while she turns her eyes on every 
side, by chance she fixes them, as they turn towards her 

10 By legal means.'] — Vcr. 41. That is, by punishing him according to 
the laws, and not by taking vengeance with the sword, after the fashion of 
tyrants. 

51 Alsyrlus.] — Vcr. 6. He was the son of /Eetes, and the brother of 
Sfedea. His death by the hand of his sister is here related by the poet, 
lie says that Tomi was so called, because there he was cut into pieces by 
M edea ; thus deriving the uame.of the place from the Greek riftvci, ‘to cut. 
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brother. When his presence occurs to her, "we are the 
conquerors,” says she; “he, by 3iis death, shall be productive 
of my safety.” On the instant, with the cruel sword, she 
pierces his innocent side, he not suspecting it, and fearing 
no such fate; and she tears him in pieces, and scatters his 
limbs, torn asunder, about the fields, so as to be found in 
many places ; and that her father may not be ignorant of it, 
she exposes on a lofty rock both the pallid hands and the head 
dripping with blood, in order that her parent may be arrested 
in his course by a new sorrow, and that lie may be delayed on 
his sad road, while he is gathering up the lifeless limbs. 

Thence was this place called Tomi ; because in it the sister 
is said to have cut to pieces the limbs of her brother. 


ELEGY X. 

The Poet describes the miseries of his exile, and, among other things, he 
says, that the frost is so intense, that the river and the sea, and even 
the fish, are frozen ; and that when that is the case, the Scythian foe, 
which excels in cavalry and archers, is able to pass the river Danube, 
and lay waste the country, and lead the inhabitants into captivity. 

If any one, yonder, remembers the banished Naso, and if, with- 
out me, my name still survives in the City, let him know that I 
am living in the midst of barbarism, exposed under stars that 
never set in the ocean. The Sauromatte, a savage race, the 
Bessi and the Getre surround me, names how unworthy of 
my genius to mention ! yet, while the ah - is mild, we are de- 
fended by the intervening Danube ; while it flows, it repels in- 
vasion by its waves. But when dire winter has put forth his 
rugged face, and the earth has become white with ice, hard ns 
marble ; when Boreas is at liberty, and snow has been sent upon 
the regions under the Bear ; then it is true that these nations 
are distressed by a shivering climate. The snow lies deep; 
and as it lies, neither sun nor rains melt it ; Boreas hardens it, 
and makes it endure for ever : hence, when the former ice 
has not yet melted, fresh succeeds, and in many a place it ia 
wont to last for two years. 

So great is die strength of the North wind, when aroused, 
that it levels high towers with the ground, and carries off roofs 
borne away : the inhabitants poorly defend themselves from the 
cold by skins and sewn trowsers ; and of the whole body, the 
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face is the only part exposed. Often, the hair, as it is moved, 
rattles with the pendant icicle, and the white beard shines with 
tbcice that has formed upon it. Liquid wine becomes solid, pre- 
serving the form of the vessel : they do not quaff draughts of 
liquor, but pieces which arc presented. 

Why shall I mention how the frozen rivers become hard, 
and how brittle water is dug out of the streams. The Danube 
itself, which, no narrower than the river that bears the 
papyrus, mingles, through many mouths with the Tast 
ocean, freezes as the winds harden its azure streams, and it 
rolls to the sea with covered waters ; where ships had gone, 
they now walk on foot; and the hoof of the horse strikes the 
waters hardened by freezing. Sarmntian oxen drag the un- 
couth waggons along unwonted bridges, as the waters roil 
beneath; indeed, I shall scarcely be behoved ; hut inasmuch as 
there is no profit in untruths, an eye-witness ought to receive 
full confidence. I have seen the vast sea frozen with ice, and 
a slippery crust covered over the unmoved waters. To have 
seen it is not enough : I have trod upon the hardened ocean, 
and the surface of the water was under my foot, not wetted by it . 
If, Leander, in clays of old thou hadst had such a sea, thy death 
would not have been a charge laid against the narrow stream." 
At that time, too, the curved dolphins cannot raise themselves 
to the air ; the severity of the winter hinders them striving to 
do so ; and, although Boreas resounds with agitated wings, 
there is not a wave on the sea then blocked up. The ships 
stand, hemmed in by the frost, as though by marble, and no 
oar can cleave the stiffened water. 

I have seen fish remain bound fast in ice, and even then 
some part of them retained life ; whether, therefore, the severe 
power of the mighty Boreas congeals the waters of the sea, or 
those flowing in the river, immediately, the Danube being made 
level by the drying northern blasts, the barbarous enemy is 
carried over on his swift steed : an enemy, strong in horses, 
and in the arrow that flies from afar, depopulates the neighbour- 
ing region far and wide. Some take to flight, and no one 
being left to protect the fields, the unguarded property become* 
a prey; such as cattle, and the creaking waggons, tbe’iittle trea- 

" The narrow stream."] — Ter. 41. He allndes to the Hellespont, 

, Vhich was not more than a mile in width, from Sestos to Abvdo:-, between 
riiich town* Leander was in the habit of swimming to visit his isastrOS 
'iero. 
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sures of the country, and the riches besides that the poor in- 
habitant possesses; some are driven along as captives, with 
their arms fastened behind their backs, looking back in vain 
upon their fields and their homes ; some die in torments, 
pierced by barbed arrows, for on the winged steel there is a 
poison, in which it has been dipped. What they cannot carry 
with themselves, or lead away, they destroy, and the flames of 
the enemy consume the unoffending cottages ; even when there 
is peace, they cause alarm from the apprehension of war, and 
no one ploughs the ground with the pressed ploughshare. 

This spot either beholds the enemy, or is always in dread of 
a foe which it does not behold ; the earth deserted, becomes 
worthless, left vntilled in ruinous neglect. Here the luscious 
grape does not lie concealed under the shade of the foliage, 
and the fermenting new wine does not fill the deep vats ; 
the . country does not hear fruit, and Acontius would have 
nothing here on which to write a line to his mistress. You 
may behold naked plains without trees — without leaves; 
places, alas ! not to be visited by a fortunate man ! Since, 
then, the extensive globe is so wide, has this land been dis- 
covered for the purpose of my punishment ? 


ELEGY XI. 

The Poet, without mentioning the name, charges some cruet person, that 
he insults his misfortunes while tints confined in Scythia, nnd deprived of 
home and every comfort ; and he tells him that it is the greatest disgrace 
to press hard on a man who is already prostrate. He reminds him of 
the story' of Phalaris, and the punishment of him who contrived the de- 
struction of others ; and then recommends him to keep in mind the 
fluctuating fate of man, and no longer to hear his faults in remembrance, 
hut rather to let his wounds heal with time ; and he ends by telling 
him that his wretchedness cannot possibly he exceeded. 

If thou art oue, unfeeling man, to insult my misfortunes, and 
endlessly, in thy cruelty, to persecute me with accusations, surely 
thou wast bom of a rock, and nourished with the milk of 
savage beasts ; I should say, too, that flint fills thy breast. 
WLnt further lengths remain, to which thy anger can pro- 
ceed 1 or what dost thou sec to be wanting to my misery ? 
A barbarous region, tlie inhospitable shores of Pontus, nnd 
the Mtenalinn she-bear, with her attendant Boreas, behold 
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me. I Imre no intercourse in language with this savage 
nation ; all places for me are filled with anxious apprehen- 
sions. As the Seeing sing, when caught hr the greedy 
hears, or as the lamb, when surrounded by the mountain 
wolves, trembles, so am 1 tilled with dread ; hemmed in on 
every side by warlike tribes, while the enemy almost pierces 
my side. Suppose it were a trifling punishment to be deprived 
of my dear wife, my country, and my pledges of ojTtcii'/n; 
suppose I suffered no misfortune, bat barely the wrath of 
Ctesar — is the bare wrath of Ctesar too light a misfortune to 
me? And yet there is one who can handle again my bleeding 
wounds ; and who can open his eloquent lips against my 
montls ? On an easy subject every one can be eloquent ; and 
hut little strength is required to break what is already bruised. 
It is true courage to overthrow town? and standing walls : : ris 
onlr cowards that destroy what is already prostrate. I am not 
what once I was. Why dost thou trample on an empty shadow ? 
"Why with stones dost thou press upon my ashes and iny 
tomb ? J Twa? Hector himself at the time when he fought in 
battle ; bnt he who was fastened to the Hremonian horses 
was not Hector : remember, too, that I am not the person 
whom thou didst formerly know — the phantom only of that 
person is left. 'Why, insxdter, dost thou persecute a phantom 
with reproachful words ? Cease, I pray, to harass the mere 
ghost of myself. 

Suppose all my crimes to exist; let there be nothing in 
them which thou mayst suppose to be rather the result of error 
than of criminality. Lo ! as an exile, I pay the penalty— o 
penally both dreadful in the banishment itself, and in the 
place of banishment ; glut thy anger, then ! 

■ My lot might appear worthy of tears, even to an ezeenrioner ; 
yet, in thy sole judgment, ’tis not sufficiently dreadfnl : thou 
art more cruel than the savage Busiris," — more cruel than he 
who heated the fictitious ball by the slow fire, than he, too. 
who is said to have given the bull to the Sicilian tyrant, 1 * — d 

" Bunns. 1 — V er. 39. He was a creel king of Egypt, who izeAssA 
strangers to Jnpr.er, and, at length, was slain hr Hercules. 

The Sieihan tzrrant.J — -Ter. 41. Phal2ris, the Sana of Agrigau* 5 — * 
*'ho. hang of 2 cruel disposition, receiv'd as a present from Peri— s, 2 
brazen ball, with the suggestion mentioned by the Poet ; sad who tr.ee. 
with retributive justice, the £r=t experiment with i: on the inventor, ** 
related m the text 
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by liis words to have recommended his invention. “ 0 king !” 
gays he, “ there is utility in this gift, and that greater than 
would appear : not only is the appearance of my work worthy 
of approval. Dost thou see, on the right hand, this side of the 
bull that can be opened ? Here the person must he inclosed, 
whom thou wouldst put to death. Forthwith, when he is 
inclosed, burn him with a slow fire : he will roar out, and it will 
he exactly the voice of a real bull. To recompense one present 
with another, give me, I pray, in return for this invention, a 
reward worthy of my ingenuity !” He had spoken ; but 
Phalaris said, “Wonderful inventor of punishment! be thou 
at once the first to make trial of thy work !” There was no de- 
lay ; dreadfully roasted on the fires, his own invention, he ga\ e 
a specimen of the cries of suffering with shrieking voice. 

What have I to do with the Sicilians, among the Scythians and 
the Getee ? Whoever thou art, my complnint reverts to thee. 
That thou mayst be able, too, to satiate thy thirst with my blood, 
and that thou mayst experience as ranch pleasure with greedy 
heart as thou inayst wish ; so many evils have J suffered by 
land and by sea, in my journey, that I could think that even 
thou, on hearing them, wouldst grieve. Believe me, were 
Ulysses compared with me, the wrath of Neptune is less than 
that of Augustus. Therefore, whoever thou art, refrain from 
opening my wounds afresh, and take off thy hands from my 
painful sores ; and, that oblivion may take possession of the 
story of my fault, permit my destiny to heal my scars. Keep- 
ing,' too, the lot of man in thy recollection, which raises and 
crushes the same persons, do thou stand in awe of the chances 
of uncertainty; and since, what I never supposed could 
happen, thou hast so much anxiety about my affairs, thou 
hast no reason to be alarmed. My fate is a most wretched one. 
The wrath of Ctesar brings with it every woe. That this might 
be the better proved, and I might not be thought to deceive 
thee in this, I could wish that thou thyself wouldst make trial 
of my punishment. 
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ELEGY XII. 

He says that the winter is past, and that spring has arrived. He then 
compares its delights in PontusVith those of other countries. He 
says that the seas hare become navigable, and that, should any sailor 
arrive from civilized lands, he will go to meet him, and learn the recent 
triumphs of Ctesar. Should any one be enabled to give him the desired 
information, he says that he will entertain him as his guest ; and he 
concludes by praying that his abode in the Scythian regions may not be 
lasting, but that his stay there may he only temporary, and that, at a 
future day, he may return to his country. 

Now the Zephyrs moderate the cold ; and, the year now fin- 
ished, this Mteotian winter has seemed to me more protracted 
than any former ones; and now, the Ram, which did not safely 
carry Helle when placed on him, makes the length of the days 
1 equal with that of the nights. Now the boys and the sportive 
jaases are gathering the violet, which the ground in the country 
bears, no one planting them. The meadows, too, become clad 
with flowers of various tints, and the prattling birds revel 
with their untaught throats ; the swallow, that she may avoid 
the crime of her cruel ancestress, makes her nest and her 
little home under the rafters ; the blade, which has lain hid, 
covered in the ridges devoted to Ceres, puts forth its tender 
top from the warmed earth ; and in whatever region the vine 
exists, the bud is pushed forth from the shoot : but from the 
Getic shores the vine is far distant. In whatever region any 
tree exists, the branch begins to swell on the tree ; but trees 
are far removed from the Getic laud. At Rome there , it /snow 
a time of enjoyment, and the garrulous warfare of the wordy 
Forum gives place'" to the games, as they succeed in order. 
Now the horse is employed, now they sport with light arms ; 
now the hall is tossed, and now the hoop is rolled with its 
'whirling circle ; now, when the youths have been besprinkled 
with the flowing oil, they bathe their wearied limbs in the 
Virgin’s aqueduct. The stage is frequented, and the applause 
waxes loud with divided opinions ; and the three theatres now 
resound, in place of the three Forums. 

Oh four times, aye, immeasurably blest is he who is allowed 
to enjoy the delights of the City, not forbidden to him J but by 

" Forum crises placet] — Ver. IS. The days on which the public games 
were celebrated were ‘ nefasti,' and, on them, the courts of law were closed. 
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me is belield snow melted by the Temal sub, and water which 
can hardly be dug out of the hardened stream. The sea is not 
now congealed with ice, and no longer, as before, does the Sau- 
romatian herdsman drive the creaking waggon over the Danube; 
a few ships, too, will be beginning to sail tliis way, and the 
stranger bark will be on the Pontic shore. I will be careful to 
meet the sailor, and having saluted him, I will enquire why he 
comes? who he is? and from what country ? Wonderful, indeed, 
will it be, if he has not merely ploughed in safety the neigh- 
bouring waters from some adjacent place. Few are the sailors 
that erbss so large a tract of sea from Italy ; few are they that 
come to these shores, destitute of harbours ; yet, whether he 
knows how to speak in the Greek, or whether in the Latin 
language, assuredly on the latter account will he be more 
pleasing. It is possible, also, that one may have directed Iris 
course hither, with a steady South wind from the mouth of the 
straits of the Hellespont, and from, the waves of the prolonged 
Propontis : whoever he is, lie can tell the news with in faithful 
narrative, and it may be a portion of, and a substitute for, 
the topics of the day. I pray that he may be able to tell me 
the triumphs of Caesar that he has heard of, and of the vows 
that have been fulfilled for Latian Jove ; and that thou at 
length, rebellious Germany ! hast laid thy weeping head be- 
neath the feet of the great General. He who brings me this 
news, of things which I shall grieve not to have seen — the 
same shall forthwith be a guest at my home. 

Ah, me ! and is the home of Naso in the Scythian land ? and 
does punishment give me a place of its own for my home ? 
May the Gods grant that Caesar make this but a temporary 
shelter in my disgrace, and not my lasting abode and my 
home ! 


ELEGY XIII. 

His birthday having arrived, he pronounces it to be needless, as it comes 
in a place where it is not possible for him to perform the customary So- 
lemnities ; he tells it to return no more, so long as he shall remain in 
the Scythian regions. , 

Behold, my birtli-day comes round at its usual time; needless, 
indeed, for of what use to me was it to be born ? Why, in thv 
cruelty, didst thou come, an addition to the wretched years of 
the exile ? Thou oughtst rather to have put an end to them. 
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If thou hadst had auy care of me, or had there been any shame 
in thee, thou wouldst not hare accompanied me beyond my 
country. In the place where first I was unfortunately known 
to thee as an infant, in that same thou wouldst hare tried to 
he my last. Thou, too, in thy sorrow, wouldst hare said fare- 
well (as said my friends) in the City, when now about to he 
left by me. 

"What hast thou in common with Pontus? Has the wrath of 
C.'csar sent thee as well, to the extreme region of the freezing 
climates? Dost thou expect, forsooth, the honour of thy 
wonted tribute, and that the white robe” should hang from my 
shoulders ? that the smoking altar should be girt witli flowery 
chaplets? that the morsel of frankincense should crackle 
in the flames? that I should offer the sacrificial cakes to 
mark the day of my birth 1 and that I should give utterance 
to auspicious prayers, my lips uttering words of good omen ? 
I am not so situated ; and my circumstances are not such that 
I can he joyful at thy arrival. A funereal altar, wreathed witli 
the mournful cypress, and flames prepared on the erected 
pile, befit me. I choose not to offer the frankincense 
that fails to conciliate the Gods -, and words of good omen 
occur not to me, amid evils so great. If, however, any thing 
can be gained hv me on this day, I pray thee never to return 
in these regions", so long as Pontus, almost the remotest spot 
in the earth, and wrongly called by the name of Euxinus," 
retains me. 


ELEGY XIV. 

He praises the constancy and fidelity of a friend who is collecting hit 
works, and entreats him. to the Itest of his ability, to keep alive hit 
name in the City. lie tells him that bis Metamorphoses have been 
published in an uncorrectcd state; and hi concludes by altering, thri 
allowance ought to be made for winterer he composed in Scythia durinz 
the time of his exile. 

Thou worshipper, and holy guardian of learned men, 

Tt.e ir.’.it? rsl-r/} — Vcr. 14. On the celebration of birth days the 
white r'A'i was S'unri as Ircintr an emblem of purity arid happiness, and 
of tro->! omen in its hue. 

- Kusrtn oe.] — V<r. 2*. This name is derived from the Greek 
* hospitibb;,* c-t 4 frrr.diy to strangm.* Tite Poet irop!:«, that, from it* 
stormy ri’.-.rtmier. and the barrenness of the nriguboerina region*, it ouro* 
to base been caSbvi uffn-c, cr ‘ Axenus/ * inhospitable/ which, indeed* 
wu ;•> auaer.t r.ittie. 
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friend, "who art ever tlie favourer of my talents ; and dost thou 
not, as once tliou vast wont to honour me in my pro- 
sperity, now too, have a care that I seem not wholly lost? Art 
tliou compiling my poems, those Arts alone being excepted"' 
which have brought ruin on their composer ? Do so, I pray, 
thou admirer of the modern poetsj and to the best of thy power 
retain my body in the City. Exile has been awarded to me ; 
exile has not been awarded to my books, which have done 
nothing to deserve the punishment of their master. Often is 
the banished father an exile in most distant lands ; yet it is 
allowed the children of the exile to remain in the City. After 
the example of Pallas, verses have been born of me without a 
mother. These are my own offspring, and my own progeny. 
These I commend to thy care : the more they are deprived of 
their parent, the greater will be the burden to thee, their pro- 
tector. Three have been born to me that have followed my 
unhappy example ; remember to make the rest of them thy 
care in the eyes of men. There are also thrice five volumes 
on the changes of figure, poems that were snatched from the 
funeral pile of their master. That work might have gained a 
surer reputation from my correcting hand, had not my ruin 
happened first. Now, uncorrected, it has come into the pre- 
sence of the public — if, indeed, anything of mine is still be- 
fore the public. 

Add to my works, this composition, such as it is, which 
comes sent to thee from a distant region; and when any 
one reads it (should any one do so), let him first consider 
under what circumstances, and in what place it was written. 
He will be considerate to writings whose time of composition 
he will know was a time of exile, ,and which ivere written in n 
barbarous clime. And, amid so many misfortunes, he will be 
surprised that I was capable of framing any poem with my 
trembling hand. Misery has ruined my powers, the fountain 
of which even before was not prolific, and the vein but unpro- 
ductive. But, such as it was, it has disappeared, for want of 
exercise, and, dried up, it has perished by lengthened stag- 
nation. Here is no abundance of books, by which I might 
be both invited and instructed : instead of books, there is the 
sound of the bow and of armour. There is no one in this 
region, should I recite my verses, whose ear I could engage so 

55 Those Arts ateme bang excejited.] — Ver. G. He means his three 
books on the Art of Love the ostensible cause of his misfortunes. 
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as to understand me. There b no spot for me to retire to : 
the guard of the city Trails, and the closed gate, keep off the 
Getic foe. Many a time do I enquire about some word, name, or 
place, and there b no one to inform me. Often (I am ashamed 
to own it) words fail me, when endeavouring to say some- 
thing ; and I have forgotten how to speak. 

I am almost stunned with, the Thracian and the Scythian 
jargon on every side ; and I seem as though I could write in 
Getic measures. Believe me, I am afraid lest Pontic words 
should be mixed with Latin ones, and thou shouldst read 
them in my writings.' Deign, then, to grant pardon to my 
book, such as it b, and excuse it, on the ground of my 
wretched lot. 
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BOOK THE FOURTH. 


ELEGY I. 

He sajs that his works must he excused, if they are found to he of infe- 
rior character ; since he writes them in exile, not for the sake of glory, 
but only that lie may solace his griefs, and lull the recollection of them. 
He then enumerates the atllictions which he endures in the Scythian 
region. 

lr there nre nny blemishes in my boohs, ns there trill he, 
excuse them, render, on account of the time of their com- 
position. I nm an exile; nnd repose, not fnme, is my object: 
tlmt my mind mnv not dwell too intently on my misfortunes. 
This, too, is the reason why the miner sings chained with the 
fetter, 1 when he lightens Jiis heavy labour with his untaught 
numbers ; and why the man sings, who strives, ns he bends 
forward on the oozy snnd, while he drags the slow barge 
against the tide,- and why he, too, who brings together his 
pliant oars to his breast, moves his arms to time, ns lie strikes 
the water. When the weary shepherd leans on his statf, 
or sits on tire rock, he soothes his sheep with, the song of his 
reed pipe. Tiie labour of the handmaid is cheered nnd be- 
guiled as she sings, and while, as she sings, she draws out her 
.allotted task in spinning. Even Achilles, in his sadness, is 
said to have lessened his sorrows with the Htcmoninn lyre, 
when the Lymessinn 1 damsel had heen taken from him. Or- 

1 Chained with the fetter.'] — Ver. 5. The word ‘fossor’ literally means 
* a digger but, by the mention of the fetter, it would seem that the 
punishment of malefactors is here referred to ; very probably they were 
employed in the mines nnd public works of the state. It is certain that 
slaves were employed in the mines belonging to the Republic. 

- The J.ymessiiin damsel.] — 'Ver. 15. Briseis is so called, from Lyr- 
ncssus, a town near Troy. She was taken from Achilles by Agamemnon, 
alien he had lost Chryscis, whom the Gods ordered to he restored to her 

T 
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pheus -was in sorrow, having twice lost his wife, when, he at- 
tracted the woods and the hard rocks with his song. 

Me also, did the Muse comfort, as I sought the appointed spot 
inPontus; she was the only companion of my exile. She alone 
fears neither the treachery of man, nor the sword of the enemy, 
nor the sea, nor the winds, nor a state of barbarism. She 
knows, too, when I was undone, what error it was that deceived 
je, and she knows that there was mistake, and not criminality, 
m what I did. In good truth, for the very reason that she be- 
fore proved my injury, she is now propitious to me. She has 
been condemned for a common crime, in conjunction with me. 
Mould that, for my part, I had never employed my hand in the 
rites of the Pierian maids, since that sacrifice was to prove my 
rain. 

Put what shall I do now l The very potency of the Sister; 
retains me, and, in my madness, I, ruined by poesy, am 
still in loTe with poesy. Thus was the newly-found locus, 
when tasted by the palate of him of Dulicbium. grateful in 

•lavour to him whom it injured . 3 The lover is generally sen- 
sible of his losses ; yet he persists in them, and he iollows 
after the very cause of his error. 

Me too, my books delight, although they have injured me, 
and the very weapon that has caused my wounds, I l° vt - 
Perhaps this attachment may appear to be a madness, btn 
this madness has some advantages. It precludes my mir.a 
from always brooding over my woes, and makes me forge *J 111 
of my present misfortunes. And just as the Bacchanal, when 
wounded, feels not the wound while, in her delirium, she bowL? 
along the sleeps of Edonis so, when my breast wave* 
warm, aroused by the verdant Thyrsus, its spirits are superior 
to mortal woe. They are sensible neither of exile, nor cl 
the shores of the Scythian ocean, nor do they feel that me 
'Deities are incensed. Just as though I had quaffed the cup 
rom the soporific Lethe, does my sense of adversity become 
blunted. Mitk justice, then, do I venerate the Denies ti.a- 
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alleviate my woes, companions from Helicon of my anxious 
flight ; and who have deigned to attend my steps, partly by 
sea and partly by land, both on board and on shore. May 
these,' at least, I pray, be propitious to me ; for the rest of 
the Gods make common cause with Ctesar, and they load 
me with as many troubles as the shore has sands, as the sea 
has fishes, and ns the fishes have spawn. Yon will sooner 
be able to number the flowers in spring, the ears of corn in 
summer, the fruit in autumn, and the snow in winter, thnn 
the evils which I endured, while, driven over the face of 
( the world, I sought, in my wretchedness, the snores on the 
left side of the Euxine sea. Nor yet, when I had arrived, was 
. the allotted number of my woes more endurable ; hither, too, 
did my destinies track my steps. Here, too, do I recognize 
the threads of fate allotted me at my birth, threads made 
for me with blackened wool. And, not to speak of treachery, 

, and my life being in danger, things true, indeed, but too ex- 
, traordinary for implicit belief ; how sad a thing is it for 
■ one, who was always in favour with his fellow-citizens, to be 
1 Hung among the Bessi and the Getse !, How sad a thing 
is it for one’s life to be protected by gate and walls, and to be 
, hardly in safety through the resources of one’s place of abode ! 

\ Mlien young, I avoided the fierce conflicts of warfare, and I 
touched not arms but with sportive hand. Now, in my old 
age, I gird my side with the sword, my left arm with the shield, 

\ and I place my white locks under the helmet. For when the 
watchman from his tower gives the signal of some rising, forth- 
with I take up arms with nervous hand. A savage enemy, 

! that has bows and arrows tipped with venom, surveys the for- 
‘ tifications on his panting steed. And, just as the ravening 
' wolf drags and carries along some sheep, which has not hidden 
itself in the fold, over corn-fields and through woods, so, if 
’ the barbarian foe finds any one in the fields that has not yet 
betaken himself 'within the protection of the gates, he carries 
him off. The person so taken, either follows them, and has 
' chains thrown over his neck, or is killed with a weapon dipped 
, in poison. 

Here am I placed, a newly-come denizen of an anxious abode. 

' Alas ! too long is the duration of my existence ! And yet, 

1 even a ibid so many woes, the Muse, a sojourner, endures to 
return to her numbers and to her farmer devotions. But there 
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is no one to •whom to recite my verses, and none to listen with 
their ears to Latin words. I myself (what else can I do?) 
both write and read for myself ; and my writings are reviewed 
hv my own judgment alone. Yet many a time have I said, 
on whose account do I labour at these pursuits ? Will the 
Sauromatm and the Getee read my writings 1 Many a time, 
as I was writing, the tears have trickled down, and the writing 
has been moistened with my weeping. My mind, too, is as 
sensitive to its old wounds as though they were fresh ; and 
showers of sorrowful tears fall upon my bosom. When I cad 
to mind what I am and what I was, my fortune thus changed, 
and reflect whither and from what quarter my destiny hurries 
me ; many a time, in my desperation, angered at my ruinous 
studies, has my hand thrown my lines upon the hearth, there 
to be consumed. And since, out of so many, only a few are 
remaining, do, whoever thou art, read them with indulgence; 
and do, as Lome is forbidden to me, take it in good part that 
my poetry is not any better than my present circumstances. 


ELEGY II. 

Tub news has reached the poet that Tiberius has commenced his expedi- 
tion against Germany. lie says that, perhaps, at the moment of « !5 
■writing, victory has "been obtained, and that though corporeally be can- 
not he present at the triumph, yet mentally he can behold the pageant. 
He concludes by saying, that, should any one bring him an account ; o 
the triumph, he will receive the news with extreme delight, and will l 2 - 
asidc liis own private sorrows in his love for the public welfare. 

By this, fierce Germany, like the rest of the earth being over- 
come, thou mavst hare bent the knee to the Caesars. P cr ' 
haps, too, the lofty Palatium is being decora'ted with wreath?, 
and the frankincense is crackling in the blaze, and by its smoke 
is obscuring the day; the white victim, struck onits neck 
with the planted axe, is dyeing the ground with its crimson 
blood; and each of the Cscsars is preparing, as conqueror, m 
offer the promised gifts in the temples of the favouring God? > 
the young men, too, who are growing up under the name oj 
Caesar, that that house may ever rule over the earth ; and 
J-ivia, with her good daughters-in-law, destined often to p? c ' 
sent them. Is presenting gifts for her son returned m safety 

1 Son returned in safety .] — Ver. 12. Tiberius ; who is heie suppose? 
have returned victorious from his German expedition. The daughters-in-t* 
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find the matrons ns well, anti those who, free from imputation, 
preserve in perpetual virginity the chaste altars. The com- 
mon people, too, in its veneration, and with the people si 
revering, the Senate, is rejoicing ; and the Knights, of whom 
hut lately I formed a small fraction. 

Driven far away, I share not in the public joy, and but 
little of the news travels thus far. The whole of the people, 
then, of the City, will be able to be spectators of the triumphs, 
and will rend of" captured cities with the titles of their kings ; 
and will behold monarchs, bearing the fetters of the captive, 
going before the horses wreathed with garlands ; and will 
see the countenances of some changed with their fortunes, 
those of others still firm, and forgetful of their condition. 
Some of them will be enquiring the reasons, and the circum- 
stances, and their names ; some will be telling, although 
they themselves know little about it. He who is resplendent 
on high in Sidoninn purple, was the lender in the war; 
he is next to our general. He, who is now fixing his 

sorrowful looks on the ground, bore not that countenance 
w bile lie was in arms. That one in his pride, nnd who still 
sends burning glances from his indignant eyes, was the insti- 
gator and the adviser of the war. The one who covers his 
squalid face with his dishevelled locks, in his perfidy, hemmed 
our troops in an ambuscade. They say that by the priest that 
follows, the bodies of the captives were many a time oflered 
up to the unpropitious Deity. Tiiis lake, these mountains, this 
number of fortresses, these many rivers, were all filled witli 
slaughter, and were streaming with blood. Drusus, who was 
the excellent son of a worthy sire, once earned a title in these 
lands. Rhine, having broken his horns, and vainly conceal- 
ing himself in his sedge, will be discoloured by his own 
blood. See too, Germany is borne along with dishevelled 
hair, and sits in sadness at the feet of the invincible chief ; 
extending her courageous neck to the Roman axe, she is now- 
bearing fetters on the hand with which she wielded arms. 

Duly, Caesar, art thou borne towering above these in thy 

acre mentioned were probably Agrippina, the daughter of Julia ami 
Agrippa, and ■who was the wife of Gcrmanicus ; and Livia, the sister of 
Gcrmanicus, who was the wife of Drusus, the son of Tiberius. 

6 Will read oft] — Yer. 20. Not only were the captives led in the 
triumphal procession, but models and paintings of the captured places 
we:e also exhi bited, with their titles written over them. 
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victorious chariot, arrayed in purple, in the presence of thy 
people ; whichever way thou shalt turn, thou shalt receive 
applause from the hands of thy subjects, as the strewed flowers 
on every side cover the way. The soldier will have his brow 
girt with the laurel of Phoebus, and will sing, “ Io Triumphe,” 7 
with loud voice. Thou wilt see the horses of the chariot often 
stop, through the sound and the applause, and the noise of the 
musicians. Thence thou wilt go to the heights of the Capitol, 
and to the temples that listened to thy vows ; and the promised 
laurel branch will be given to Jove, who deserves it. 

I, removed afar, so far as I can, shall mentally behold these 
things, for my mind has the privilege of resorting to a spot for- 
bidden to me. In freedom it ranges at large oyer unbounded 
regions ; with swift flight it attains to the Heavens. It directs 
my eyes to the very midst of the City, and. allows them not to 
be deprived of a blessing so great. It will find out the way, 
too, to behold the ivory chariot ; 8 and thus, doubtless, for a 
moment, shall I be in my father-land. 

But the people, supremely blest, will see the pageant in its 
reality, and the joyous crowd will be there with its Prince. 
By hearsay only will this enjoyment be experienced by me, thus 
giving range to fancy, and removed afar. There will, too, be 
scarcely one, sent afar from Latium to a distant clime, to tell 
me, anxious to hear it, this news. Even then, he will tell me of 
the triumph when it is long since past arid grown old; hut at 
whatever time I shall hear of it, 1 shall rejoice. When that 
day shall come, I will lay aside my griefs, and the cause of the 
public will rise superior to my private sorrows. 

7 Jo Triumphe .1 — Yer. 51. ‘ Io,’ or ‘ Io Triumphe,' was especially the 
cry of exultation used by the troops, following their general, on the occa- 
sion ofhis triumph. It was used in much the same spirit as our ‘Huzza.’ 
and the German ‘ Ilocb,’ at the present day, - 

s The ivorp charm!.} — Vcr. G3. The ‘quadriga,’ or four-horsed cha- 
riot, was used by the Roman generals in their triumphs. The body wa> 
cylindrical, and enriched with gold and ivory, and the utmost skill and 
elegance were lavished upon the workmanship- The car was elevated, so 
that the person triumphing was the most conspicuous object in the pro- 
cession. Tite triumphal chariot had no pole, the horses being led by men 
stationed at their heads. 
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ELEGY III. 

The Poet entreats the Constellations of the Greater and the Less Bear to 
look upon the Roman City, and tell him whether or not his wife keeps 
liiin in remembrance. He then blames himself for doubting his wife’s 
constancy ; and he launches forth in her praises, and grieves that, through 
him, she passes a life of sorrow. He exhorts her to remain firm in her 
constancy. 

Ye Bears, both tlic Greater and the Less, of which the one guides 
tlie Grecian, the other the Sidonitin ship, and both are un- 
touched by the waves j since, situate in the lofty sky, ye 
survey all things, and set not in the Western wave ; and your 
circuit, in its circumference, embracing the topmost height of 
heaven, is free from contact with the horizon of the earth. 
Cast a look, I hescecli you, on those walls which Remus, son 
of Ilia, is said once lucklessly to have overleapt ; turn your 
shining eyes on my wife, and tell me whether she keeps me 
in her memory or not. Alas! why do I inquire what is too 
well known 1 Why fluctuate my hopes, mingled with doubt- 
ing apprehensions 1 Believe that that which thou wishest to 
he true, is true ; cease to fear for what is secure ; and have 
a certain assurance of undoubted constancy. And that which 
tlie stars set in tlie sky are unable to tell tliee, do thou repeat 
to thyself, with voice tlint will not deceive ; say that she who 
is thy greatest care keeps tliee in her memory, and, so far as 
she is able, retains tliy name in her mind. She clings to the 
recollection of thy features as though thou were present; and, 
far away, she loves thee, if only she lives. 

And does not, at times, when her afflicted mind lias been over- 
come with virtuous grief, soft slumber depart from her anxious 
breast ? Then do your woes recur to you, my wife, when my 
couch and my wonted place affect you, and allow you not to be 
forgetful of me. Anxieties arise, and tlie night appears without 
an end ; and the wearied hones of your restless body are sore. 

Eor my part, I doubt, not, that these and other like things 
happen ; that your love of me gives proof of its pure sorrow, and 
that you are not less distressed than when Andromache, the 
Theban matron, beheld the blood-stained Hector dragged 
along by the Thessalian chariot. Yet what to pray I know 
not ; and I am unable to say what are the feelings I would 
wish you to have. Are you sad? I am grieved to be the 
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cause of your sorrow. Are you not sad? Would that you 
were worthy of- the husband lost to you. 

But grieve at your loss, my dearest wife, and pass a life em- 
bittered by my woes. Weep for my afflictions; there is a 
certain pleasure in weeping. Tears both satisfy sorrow and give 
rent to it. And, oh! that not my life, but my death we-re 
mourned by you ; and that by my death you had been left in 
solitude ! That this spirit, by your aid, had mingled with the 
air of my father-land I That the tears of affection had bedewed 
my breast ! That your hands had closed my eyes, looking on 
my native sky at the last moment ! That my ashes had rented, 
laid in the tomb of my forefathers ! That the same earth had 
held me that was touched by my body at my birth ' And, las tly, 
that as 1 had lived, so I had died without stain ■ how, through 
my disgrace, my very life is a source of sbame.- 

Ah! wretched am 1, if you think it a disgrace to be known as 
my wife! Wretched am I, if you are now ashamed of being mine! 
Where are those rimes gone , when you were wont to take a pride 
in your husband, and not to conceal his name ? Where are those 
times gone (unless, perchance, yon desire to forget them), 
when it pleased you, as I remember, both to be called mine 
and to be mine ? As became a virtuous woman, I then was 
pleasing to you in all of my qualities ; and the esteem of your- 
self, who loved me, added much in my favour to what was 
true. No other man was there whom you would prefer (so 
great a prize did I seem to you), or whom you would rather have 
made your husband. And now be not ashamed that you are my 
wife ; your shame, and not your grief, ought to be laid aside. 

When the rash Capaneus fell by a sudden stroke, do you 
read that Evadne blushed for her husband 1 Not because the 
King of heaven subdued the flames of the world with his 
bolts , wast thou. Phaeton, thyself to be disavowed by thy 
relations? Semele was not disowned by ber father Cadmus, 
because, through her ambition, she met her death by her en- 
treaties. And do not, because I have been struck by the 
cruel bolts of Jove, let the crimson blush arise on your placid 
face ; bnt rather arouse yourself to the care of defending me, 
and prove yourself the very pattern of a good wife for me; 
and adorn with your virtues your state of sorrow. Let glory, 
to difficult of attainment,\moimt the steep path. Who would 
have known of Hector, had Troy been flourishing? A path 
Las been Laid open fort, fortitude, through the midst of 
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sorrows. Thy art, Tiphys, is thrown away, if there are no 
storms on the ocean ; if men nre always in health, thy shill, 
Phoebus, is worthless. The virtue which, in prosperity, is 
concealed and lies unknown, makes its appearance and is 
proved in adversity. My fate gives you an opportunity for 
fame, and your piety has a height to which to raise its head 
aloft. Use, then, this opportunity, and trust in reliance 
on its advantages Behold ! a wide held lies open for your 
fame. 


ELEGY IV. 

Tnn Poet extols the virtues of liis friend, and recounts his own hardships 
in exile at Tomi ; he beseeches him, while lie conceals his name, to ask 
Augustus to grant him a more desirable place of exile ; and he says, 
that so great is the clemency of the Emperor, that he is sure that he 
will readily grant his request. He relates how Orestes fled with his 
sister from the cruelties of the neighbouring region ; and how the statue 
of Diana was taken by them to a more happy clime. 

On thou ! who, whilst ennobled by the names of thy an- 
cestors, exccllest tliv high birth in the nobleness of thy 
manners : in whose mind exists the reflection of thy father’s 
integrity, hut in such degree that that integrity is not with- 
out its proper strength ; whose gift is eloquence in thy native 
language, so great, that there xvas none superior to it at the 
Latian bar. Ear from my xvishes, thou art described by signs, 
employed in place of thy name. Pardon for this tlie extent 
of thy fame. In nothing have I erred ; it is thy good deeds 
that betray thee ; if thou art seen to be wliat thou really 
art, then is my fault absolved. And do not suppose that es- 
teem shown for thee in my verses could hurt thee, under a 
Prince so just. The Father of his country himself (who more 
observant of the laws than he ?) endures often to be mentioned 
in my poetry. And Caesar cannot prevent it, because he be- 
longs to the public ; and a part is he, that belongs to us, of the 
common welfare. J upiter proffers his own majesty to the scope 
of the poet’s genius, aud allows liimself to be sung by the lips 
of all. Thy case is safe in the precedents of two of the Gods 
above ; of these, the one is seen, and the other is believed to 
be a God. 

Though I ought not, yet will I cling to this error of mine: 
my writings are not subject tc thy control. The injury 
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arising from my addressing thee is nothing new ; for oft, "while 
I -was yet safe, had I conversed "with thee. 

Therefore thou mayst have the less apprehension .that I 
should cause thy disgrace by being a friend of thine : I, the 
origin of it] can bear the blame, if there is any. For thy 
father "was always respected by me from my earliest years 
(at least conceal not that fact) : he used to praise my talents 
(this, perhaps, you can remember) ; yes, even more than I de- 
served, in my opinion ; and he used to tell about my verses 
m that voice in which some part of his high nobility of descent 
was conspicuous. It was not thee, then, but thy father, that 
was imposed upon, for it was his house that gave me a recep- 
tion. And yet, believe me, there was no deceit ; but in all my 
actions, if the last is excepted, my life cannot be impugned. 
Thou wouldst deny, too, that this fault, through which i was 
undone, was a crime, if the lengthened detail of so great a 
misfortune were known to thee. Either timidity or mistake, 
say rather mistake, proved my downfall. Ah, suffer me to 
lose the recollection of my fate, and let me not, by handling 
them, burst open my wounds not yet closed ; scarcely will rest 
itself be of any avail* to them. Although, therefore, I am justly 
punished, yet all criminality and all had intention were no part 
of my error. And of that the God is sensible ; for which 
reason, I have neither been deprived of life, nor does any 
other person possess my property taken from me. Perhaps 
(should he live) he will one day put an end to this banish- 
ment, when his wrath shall have become moderated. Now, 
my entreaty is, that he will order me to go hence : if 
my desire is not wanting in becoming moderation. I pray for 
a more civilized place of exile, and one a little nearer to Home, 
and a spot which is at a greater distance from a savage 
enemy. And so great is the clemency of Augustus, that if any 
one asked him this for me, perhaps he would grant it. 

The cold shores of the Euxine Pontus confine me ; by the 
ancients it was called Axenus. For its seas are raffled by 
no moderate breezes ; and there no stranger ship enters a 
quiet harbour. Around are tribes which seek their prey 
through bloodshed, and the land has no fewer sources of 
alarm than the faithless waves. Those whom thou hearest 
of as revelling in the blood of human beings, are situate almost 
under the sky of the same star. And not far from me is 
the place where the Tauric altar of the quivered Goddess is 
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fed with dreadful slaughter. These regions formed once, as 

they tell, the realms of Thoas — realms not hateful to tlie 
wicked, nor desirable for the good. Here the virgin descendant 
of Pelops, the hind hating been substituted for her, preside 1 
over the rites of the Goddess, such as they were. Alter 

Orestes, (whether more pious or wicked, is a matter of doubt ) 
driven by his avenging Furies, had come here, and his corn 
panion from Fhock, a pattern of true *£**&%* 
who were two in body and one in mind : forthwith tlmy weie 
led in bonds to the altar of Trivia which stood, aU blood 
stained, before the twofold doors. Neither did his own fate 
affect the one or the other of 'them ; each 
.on account of the other’s death. And mm , - 

the. priestess had taken her station and a AUet 

had gh’ded the Grecian locks ; when p ■ em jj rlices 

of conversation, recognised her brot er, an g« t ] le 

in place of death. She joyfully transpor . those regions 
Goddess, who holds cruel rites in abhorrence, from those regions 

into more happy climes. , . wor ] ( ] 

This region, then, the most remote part of the vast wo 

from which both Gods and men iav Jeadlv rites, 

neighbouring to me. Close to my coun . t 0 f " Naso. 

if, Sidccd, a land of barbarians can ^ s « rne nvny , 

Would tliat those winds, y Divinity being appeased, 

would bear back my sails, as well, the JJmnm on. B n 


ELEGY V. 

. , . • r_; pn( ] nnd requests him never to 

The Poet praises tlie constancy of hi > faVQU J to Augustus. He 

fail in Ins friendly offices, and to speah j; own „ ocs , become 

shows that, by length of time, worldly happi- 

more endurable ; and concludes, o j S 

ness mav be the lot of his friend. 

supplicant was considered to place liims n suc h circumstances. 
Deity to whom the altar was eonsccfiited and m me a crinl - mal , or » 

violence offered to the person so fixing for rc uge 
runaway slave, was looked upon as an act ofsai.nl D 
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Ihrougu ’(rhose discourse, this spirit of mine, about to perish, 
resumed life, just as the Tatchful flame Taxes strong by the 
infusion of oil, the invention of Pallas; 10 thou, mho didst not 
fear to open thy friendly doors, a refuge to my bark Then 
struck by the lightnings ; through the aid of Those fortune 1 
should not have found myself in Tant, had Cmsar even de- 
prived me of my patrimonial property. "While my feelings are 
carrying me aTay, forgetful of present circumstances, hoT 
very nearly did thy name escape me. Yet thou dost recognize 
thyself ; and, moved by the desire of applause, thou Touldst 
wish to say openly, “ It is I.” Truly tcuM I, if thou mouldst 
alloT me, be ready to give thee glory, and to commend thy 
Tcmarlcable constancy to Fame. But I fear lest I should injure 
thee by my grateful strains, and lest an honour paid to thee 
at a not fitting season, should be to thy prejudice. What 
thou mayst do in safety, rejoice in thy heart that I remember 
thee, and that thou keepeitme in thy memory. And, as thou 
an doing, strive with all thy oars to bear me aid. until a more 
gentle breeze arise, the God being propitiated. Bo thou 
defend that person who cau be saved by the aid of none, if 
he Tho has overrbelmed him on the Stygian Tave should 
not give him his assistance. Do thou, also. That seldom 
happen*, shoT thyself vrith constancy ready for every duty of 
a friendship not to be shaken. 

Then may thy good fortune have everlasting increase ; then 
mayst thou never stand in need of aid thyself, and mayst thou 
always help thy friends. Mar thy wife share vrith her 
husband in lasting felicity, and may but few complaints occur 
in your married life. And may thy brother, thy companion in 
blood, always love thee with that affection with Thich his 
attached brother loved Castor. May the youth, thy son, be 
like to thee, and, by his manners, may every one recognize that 
he is thy son. May thy daughter make thee a father-in-laT, 
by Holding her marriage torch, and may she speedily confer 
the name of grandsire on thee Thiie yet a young man. 
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ELEGY VI. 

Ovid here enlarges upon the effect of length of time, and says, that 
though bv its cfficacv all difficulties are surmounted, vet that Ins mise- 
ries experience no mitigation, but rather an increase. He complains of 
his protracted wretchedness, and describes its effects upon his health , 
and concludes, by hoping that death frill bring a speedy termination to 
his woes. 

In time, the bull becomes accustomed to the plough that tills 
the fields, and yields Iris neck to be pressed by the curving 
voice. In time', the spirited horse obeys the flowmg reins, mid. 
' with quiet mouth, receives the hard bit. In time, the anger o 
the Punic lions is assuaged, and the fierceness which once was, 
exists in their nature no longer. The Indian beast, too, v f > 
nbevs the commands of its master, overcome in time, su mi . 
to ’servitude. Length of time, too, causes that tlie grape 
swells out on the spreading clusters, and that the bernes car 
scarcely contain the juice that they hold within. > > 

pushes forth the seed into the whitening ears o _ c , 
makes the apple to be not of a sour flavour. . ' 

blunts the edge of die plough that renews die land; tis tins u 
wears the hard flint and the adamant. This, too, bj de „rec 
mitigates raging anger; this lessens sadness and elevates 
the sorrowing heart. Length of time, then, as g 
with silent foot, is able to lessen everything excep • - • 

Since I have been deprived of mv country, * . * , 

threshing floor been beaten with the corn; ‘ j 

grape, pressed with the bare foot,’-, been bti at asunder 
And yet, in so long a space of time, patience lias notbecn^^ 
quired ; andmy mind retains its sensitiveness o , c . 

In fact, the oxen, even when old, fly from the 
and the horse that has been broken m, often s r eS *_ 
the bit. My present sorrow is even more bi er • 
was ; for though it be similar to its /ormer sc, \ 00 vcre 

stronger, and increases as dme wears on. i } ’ 

11 The Indian least.]— Vcr. 7, S. He alhaics to the c ^ j 
m time is taught even to kneel, m obedience to tt.e com 

“m the bare feet.] Vcr. 20. The 
bv tbc pressure of the bare foot, prevails in 
the south of Europe at the present day 
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not so well known to me once as they now are : but the better I 
become acquainted with them, the more heavily do they press 
upon me. This, too, is not the least evil, for one to bring fresh 
strength to their endurance, and not to become utterly spent 
beforehand by the passing sorrows. A fresh wrestler on 
the yellow sand is stronger than he whose arms are wearied 
with exercise for a length of time. The gladiator that comes 
fresh, is better in shining arms than he whose arms are red, 
stained with his own blood. The ship, but lately built, 
bears well the impetuous storm ; the old one is battered to 
pieces by ever so slight a gale. I, too, at first endured my 
sufferings with patience, and, by length of time, my evils have 
become multiplied. 

Believe me, I despair, and, judging from my body, so far 
as I can form an opinion, but few days will be added to mv 
sorrows. For I have neither the strength nor the colour that I 
used to have, and scarcely have I a thin covering of skin for my 
hones. But my mind is more diseased than my sickening body, 
and it stands eternally gazing upon its afflictions. No sight is 
there here of the City; my companions, my delight, are afar, 
and my wife, than whom nothing is dearer to me, is far distant. 
There is here a Scythian multitude, and crowds of the Getie 
wearing trowsers ; and so, both what I see, and what I cannot 
see, are a cause of misery to me. Yet one hope there is, which 
consoles me amid these things ; that, through my death, these 
woes will not last long. 


ELEGY VII. 

The Poet expresses bis surprise, that, now two years have elapsed, be bas 
received no letter from Ins friend, especially after be bas heard from 
some with whom he was not so intimately acquainted. He adds, that 
he would rather believe any thing than that his friend had not written 
to him ; and he concludes tliat his letter must have miscarried. He 
tells him to write again and again, that be may not always have to sng- 
ce't these excuses for him. 

Twice has the Sun visited me after the trests of icy winter, 
and twice, passing through the Constellation of the Fish, has 
he run his course. In so long a time, why did not thy right 
hand employ itself on some lines to me, however few? Why 
has thy affection grown tardy, while those have written to me 
«itb whom I had but little acquaintanceship ? Why, often as 
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I untied the fastenings of any packet , hare I been hoping 
that it enclosed thy name? Oh, that the Gods may grant 
that a letter has often been mitten by thy right hand, but 
that out of so many not one has reached nie '. What 1 pray 
I am sure is the case. I will sooner believe that the face of 
Medusa, the Gorgon, is surrounded by locks formed of serpents; 
that there are dogs beneath the stomach of the virgin Scijlla ; 
that there is a Chimtera, wliich amid her flames divides the 
form of the lioness from that of the dreadful dragon ; that 
there are quadrupeds that have their breasts joined to the 
breasts of human beings ; that a man exists with three bodies, 
and a dog with three bodies; that the Sphinx exists, the 
Harpies, and the Giants with serpents for their feet ; that 
Gyges, with his hundred hands, and the man half a bull 
exist. 13 I will believe all these things sooner, my dearest friend, 
than I will believe that thou, changed, hast ceased to care for 
me. Innumerable mountains and roads, and rivers and plains, 
.and no little of the ocean, lie between tliee and me. The letter 
which lias been often sent by thee, may, for a thousand reasons, 
never have reached my hands. Yet overcome these thousand 
reasons by writing repeatedly : that I may not, my friend, 
always have to be excusing thee to myself. 


ELEGY VIII. 

Hf complains that now, in his fiftieth year, he is becoming hoary with 
age, in a wretched spot, at a time when lie ought to have been enjoying 
the pleasures of home, and the society of his wife and friends. He says, 
that if his destiny had been foretold by the Delphic oracle, or by Do- 
dona, he could not have credited them, and should have accused them 
of falsehood. He shows that there is nothing strong enough to be 
a tile to resist the divine will and power, and he concludes by advising 
others to take a lesson from his misfortunes, and to deserve the esteem 
of Augustus, whose power is equal to that of the immortal Gods. 

Now do my years assume tbe hue of the feathers of the swan, 
and hoary age tints my black locks. Now hours of weak- 
ness are coming on, aud old age more desirous of repose ; 

13 Half ahull exist.] — Ver. 18. He alludes to the .Minotaur, half a 
man and half a hull, the fruit of the intrigue of PasiphaE with the Bull. 
The quadrupeds mentioned by the poet are the Centaurs. TLe man with 
three bodies was Geryon, or Herilus, mentioned by Virgil. The dog with 
three bodies was Cerberus. All of these are mentioned in fabulous story. 
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and now it is a matter of difficulty to support myself in my 
weakness. Kow was tke time that I ought to lire, having 
put an end to my toils, while no cares were harassing me ; 
to enjoy, too, that repose which was ever pleasing to my mind, 
and to be at ease amid my own pursuits ; to live in my humble 
home, and in my dwelling-place of old, and amid my patri- 
monial fields, which now are deprived of their master. Fowl 
ought to be growing aged, free from, care, in the bosom of my 
wife, among my dear grandchildren, and in my native land. 

My 'youth, once hoped that this would come to pass ; and 
then I was worthy thus to spend these latter years. Other- 
wise did it seem to the Gods, who have exposed me in 
the Sarmatian regions, tossed to and fro by sea and by land. 
The shattered ships are taken into the excavated docks, that 
they may not go to pieces at hazard in the midst of the waves. 
The steed, worn ont, crops the grass in the meadows, that he 
may not stumble, and thereby disgrace the many victories that 
he has won. The soldier, when, through length of years, he is 
no longer useful enough for mar, puts away the arms which he 
has borne, at the home of his youth. So, too, as old age 
slowly creeping on, diminished xny strength, it was time for 
me, as well, to be presented with my discharge. 14 It was time 
for me neither to be breathing a foreign atmosphere, nor to 
be quenching my parching thirst at a Getic spring, but rather, 
to he at one time retiring at my leisure to the gardens which 
1 possessed, 11 at another, enjoying the intercourse of men and 
the pleasures of the City. 

Thus, in my former days, with a mind haring no presage 
of the future, used I to desire to spend my old age in calm 
repose. The Fates refused it; who, though they granted 
me an early life full of delights, are now rendering my latter 
days wretched. And now, having passed fifty years with- 
out any stain, I am afflicted in the decline of my life. 
Xot far from the goal, 16 at which I seemed almost 

11 Presented with my discharge.} — Ver. 24. laterally, ‘ rude donah ’ 
mesas, ‘ to he presented with a rod.' The ‘rndis’ was a ‘rod/ or ‘ foil.’ 
with which soldiers or gladiators fought for exercise and sport. Such a 
rod was given to gladiators when, for their merit, they were discharged 
from fighting in the arena. Hence, figuratively, the term came to signify 
'to receive an honourable discharge/ or, ‘to be released from one’s duties.’ 

15 Gardens which I possessed."] — Ver. 27. He alludes to his patrimo- 
nial possessions at Sulmo, in the Apennines, the place of Ids birth. 

15 The coal.] — Ver. 35. The ‘ Meta’ v, as a pyramidal column at each 
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to have arrived, a dreadful crash befel my chariot. Did I, in 
my madness, compel him to be angered against me, than vrhom 
the unbounded earth contains no one "more full of mercy ? 
And was that very clemency overpowered by the magnitude of 
my faults ? And still was life not denied to my errors 1 A 
life to he spent afar from my country, under the Northern 
pole, where the land extends on the left of the Euxine sea. 
Had Delphi and Dodona itself foretold me this, either place 
would have appeared untruthful to me. There is nothing 
strong enough, even though it be riveted with adamant, to 
be able to endure the impetuous bolt of Jove. Nothing is 
there so lofty, and that soars so high above dnngers, that it is 
not lower than the Deity, and submissive to his will. For al- 
though a part of my sorrows was earned by vnj own fault, yet 
the wrath of the God awarded the greater share of my down- 
fall, for the better manifestation of his power. 

But be ye instructed, too, by my misfortunes, to deserve 
favour at the hands of one who is equal to the Gods above. 


ELEGY IX. 

Tun Poet threatens his enemy that he will attack him in his writings, if 
he docs not desist from his hostility. 

If it is allowed me, and if thou sufferest me to do so , I will 
be silent on thy name and thy misdeeds ; thy actions shall 
be given to the waters of Lethe, and my forgiveness will be 
obtained by thy entreaties, even thus late. Only take care 
that it is clear "that thou hast repented. Only remember to 
condemn thy own conduct, and to show a desire to cleanse 
thy life of these moments devoted to the Furies. 1 ' But if not, 
and if thy breast is still burning with hatred against me, 
my sad state of misery will assume the arms that have been 
forced upon it. Although, as I have been, I am sent to the 
extremity of the earth ; still even, thus far, shall my anger 

end of the Roman Circus, round which the horses and chariots turned 
seven times. Hence it came, figuratively, to mean, any fixed term or limit, 
to which to look forward. The goal here alluded to by the poet was the 
ease and quiet retirement of old age 

17 fhc Furies.'] — Ver. 6 . Literally, ‘ to Tisiphone,’ the name of one 
Furr being used for all. 

Z 
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stretch forth its hands. Cmsar, if thou lcnowest it not, has 
left to me all my rights as a citizen, and my sole punishment 
is to be deprived of my country. From him, too, if he only 
lives, do I hope for a return to my country. Often does the 
oak tlirive again, that has been struck by the bolts of Jove. 
In fact, if I have no means of vengeance, the Pierian maids 
will give me strength, and weapons of their making. Although 
I am living removed afar, amid the Scythian regions, and al- 
though the Constellations that avoid contact with the waves 
are, close to my eyes, yet my commendations will travel through 
nations innumerable, and my complaints will become known as 
far as the earth extends. Whatever I shall give utterance to, 
will travel from the East to the West, and the climes of the 
morn will be conscious of the voice from ITesperia. Beyond 
the land, beyond the wide waves, shall I be heard, and great 
will be tlie echo of my laments. Nor will thy own age only 
be acquainted with thy guilt; thou wilt be a disgrace to 
late posterity. 

I am now summoned to the combat, but not yet have 
I assumed my horns , 13 my iceapons of defence ; and I would 
rather that there was no cause for assuming them. The Circus 
is as yet in quietude; hut the fierce bull is already spuming 
the sand, and is beating the ground with hostile hoof. Even 
this is more than I wished to say. Sound the rctreai, my 
JIuse, while yet it is allowed this man to conceal his name. 


ELEGY X. 

Us gives an account of his life and his family, after raying when and 
where he was bom. Hr describes tiic miseries of lus exile, ami says 
that the Mu'Cs arc his only consolation and delight. 

That thou may ft know. Posterity, the man who'e works thou 
art reading, understand that I atn be who sportively sang of 
voluptuous love. 
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time when two Consuls fell with a 'similar death. If that is any- 
thing, I am heir to an hereditary Equestrian rank, descended 
from my ancestors ; and I was not created a Knight merely 
through the chance of riches. I was not the eldest son; I 
was born after my brother, whose birth was tin-ice four months 
before mine. The same light-bearing day was the birthday 
of us both ; one day was honoured by two sacrificial cakes. 
This day is one of the five festival days of the armed Mi- 
nerva, the one. that is wont to be the first stained 19 with gla- 
diatorial blood. When young, we were attentively educated, 
and, through the care of our father, we resorted to men in the 
Roman City distinguished in the arts. My brother had a turn 
for eloquence from his earliest years, born, as it were, to the 
vigorous warfare of the word}- Forum. But, while yet a boy, 
the rites of the lieaven-born maids delighted me, and imper- 
ceptibly the Muse attracted me to her vocation. Many a time 
did my father say, “ Why arc you striving at a worthless pur- 
suit ? Even the Mreonian bard himself left no wealth.” I 
was influenced by his words ; and having entirely deserted 
Helicon, I endeavoured to write words disengaged from poetic 
measures. Spontaneously, my lines ran according to befitting 
numbers, and whatever I tried to express, the same was poetry. 

In the mean time, as years rolled on with silent pace, the 
gown of freedom™ was assumed by my brother and myself. The 
purple with the broad hem 51 was put on our shoulders, and the 
attachment which before existed still remained. And now my 
brother had lived twice ten years, when lie died ; and then was 
I first deprived of one half of myself. I enjoyed, too, the first 
18 The first stained.'] — Ycr. It. This was the second day of the Qtiin- 
quatrus, or Qninqnatrin, the five day festival of Minerva, and the first of 
the gladiatorial shows on that occasion. The birth-day of Ovid was. 
therefore, on the 13th of the Calends of April, or the 20th of March. For 
a full account of the Quinquatria, see the third book of the ‘Fasti.’ 

50 The pown of freedom.] — Ver. 28. This was the ‘toga virilis,’ fll 
• manly robe,’ which was generally assumed by the young men in their 
seventeenth year. Full reference has alieadv been made to the mode of its 
assumption, in the notes. 

21 The broad hem.] — Ver. 2D. From Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities,. we learn, that Augustus formed a select 
class of ‘ cquiles,’ or ‘ knights,’ who possessed the property of a senator, 
and the former requirement of free birth up to the grandfather. He per- 
mitted this class to wear the ‘ Infus elavus,’ or ‘ broad hem,’ and distin- 
guished them bv the title ‘ illnstrcs,’ ‘ iusignes,’ and ‘ splendidi.’ 

z 2 
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honours that belong to a tender age, and once I formed one 
of the Triumviri. The Senate-house still remained ; the 
breadth of- my distinctive hem was still restricted : 22 that 
was a burden too onerous for my shoulders. j\Iy body was 
not fitted for labour, my mind could not endure fatigue, and 
I was one who shunned the anxieties of ambition. The 
Aonian sisters, too, persuaded me to seek a repose free from 
care, that had been always courted by my inclination. 

I loved and I honoured the poets of those days ; and as many 
bards as there were, I thought them to be so many Gods. 
Macer , 23 when stricken in years, many a time repeated to me 
his poem on birds, and each serpent that is deadly, each herb 
that is curative. Many a time was Propertius wont to repeat 
to me his love songs ,• he was united to me by the ties of 
friendship. Ponticus , 21 famous in heroic measure ; Bassus, 
too, famed in Iambics, were delightful members of my circle. 
Horace, too, with his varied numbers, used to captivate my 
ears, while he sang his beauteous strains to his Ausonian lyre. 
I only saw Virgil ; and bitter destiny 25 did not grant time for 
my friendship to Tibullus. He was thy successor, Gallus ; 
Propertius was his. In order of time, I was the fourth of 
them ; as I honoured my seniors, so did those who were 
younger, honour me ; and my poetic talents were not long in 
becoming known. "When first I recited my juvenile poems 
before the people, my beard had been shaved but once or 
twice. Corinna 25 (so called by a fictitious name), the subject 

— Was still restricted .] — Ycr. 35. Tills expression seems contradictory 
to the words found in line 29, if we give them the meaning which Dr. 
Smith has, as quoted in the last note, given to them. It would not, how- 
ever, be at all discrepant with the suggestion which is made in the Intro- 
ductory Life of the poet, that the children of the knights were, up to a 
certain age, graced with the laticlave, ai being candidates for senatona] 
rank. 

3 Maccr. ] — Ycr. 44. Asmilius Macer, a Roman poet, was a native of 
Yerona ; be wrote a poem on plants, serpents, and birds ; and, according 
to Eusebius, he died in Asia. He was a friend of Virgil and Ovid ; of 
whom be was the senior. 

51 Ponticus.] — Ver. 47. He wrote a poem on the Theban war, which 
Ovid compares with the writings of Homer. Of the poet Bassus, no par- 
ticulars hare come down to us. Propertius merely mentions him as bring 
a poet. 

3 Hitter destiny.] — Ter. 52. Because the poet, Tihullus, died prema- 
turely, at * youthful age. ' 

35 "Cerinnn.] — Ver. 60. It .is most likely that this character is quite 
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of song throughout the whole City, had imparted a stimulus 
to my genius. 

Much did I write, hut what I considered faulty, I myself 
committed to the all-correcting flames. At the time, too, when 
I was banished, I burnt some things that would have afforded 
amusement, being enraged both with my pursuits and with 
my verses. 

My heart was tender, and not proof against the darts 
of Cupid, and a slight cause could cast'll/ affect it. And 
yet, though this was my nature, and I caught fire with 
the slightest flame, there never was any scandalous story at- 
tached to my name. While yet but almost a boy, a wife 
was given me, neither worthy of me, nor good for anything ; 
she was married to me but a very short time. 5 * A wife suc- 
ceeded her, who, though without any fault, was not destined 
long to be united' to me. My last, who remained with me 
up to my later years, has endured to be the wife of a banished 
man. My daughter, who twice bore children in her early 
youth, but not by the same husband, made me a grandfather. 

And now my father had completed his allotted time, and to 
nine "lustra” had added nine other “ lustra .” 53 I bewailed him 
in no other degree than he would have bewailed me, if carried 
off. I performed the px-escribed funereal rites for my mother, 
immediately after hint. Happy were they both, and timely in 
their burial, that they died before the day of my punishment ! 
Fortunate, too, am I, that I am wretched when they no longer 
live, and that they had no misery on my account ! But yet, 
if anything remains to the dead besides their name, nnd if die 
unsubstantial ghost survives the erected pile, if the news 
about me reaches yon, shades of my 'parents, and if my 
offences are taken cognizance of in the Stygian hall of judg- 
ment ; understand, I pray (and you I may not deceive), that 
error was the cause of my prescribed exile, mid not criminnlitv . 

Tliis is enough for the shades below. I turn to you. 
studious minds, who enquire into the events of my life. 

ideal, originating solely in the imagination of the poet. Some have sug- 
ecsted that she represented the daughter ; others, the granddaughter of 
Augustus ; hut without the slightest ground of probability. 

- : A very short lime.] — Ycr. 70. She may have soon died; hut the 
probability is that he speedily divorced her ; and perhaps the same was the 
case with his second wife. 

• Lustra.’] — Ver, 78. ‘ A lustrum,’ consisting of five rears ; the poet’« 
father would consequently be ninety years old at the time of his decease. 
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TToary age had now come upon me. the 'year? of my prime 
having fled, and liad tinted with its live my hair, voir grown 
ancient. And now, since the hour of my birth the victorious 
steed, crowned with the olive of Pisa,*' 5 had ten times carried 
away the prize ; when the anger of the offended Prince com- 
manded me to seek the people of Tomi, situate on the left side 
of the Eu.vine sea. The cansc of my ruin, which is too well 
known to all, needs not to be pointed out by my testimony. 
Why should I make mention of the wickedness of my attend- 
ants, and how my servants injured me ?*’ Many things did I 
endure, not less afflicting than my e.vile. My spirit disdained 
to succumb to misfortune, and showed itself unconqnercd, 
using its rtaiire energy. Forgetting, too, the arts of peace, and 
how my life was parsed in tranquillity, I took up arms for the. 
oeea«ion :i witii hand unu c ed to them. I endured as many 
dangers, both by land and sea, as there are stars between the 
pede that is concealed, and the one that is seen. At last, the 
Sannatian shore, that is adjoining to the quivered Get so, was 
touched by me, tossed about in wanderings to protracted. 
Here do I, though on every side I am stunned by the neigh- 
bouring warfare, alleviate my sad lot, so far as I am able, by jvy 
poesy. And, though there is no one to whose car I can re- 
peat it, yet in this way do I consume and beguile my time. 

Thanhs then to thee, my Muse, that I slit l live, arid lmar up 
against my heavy calamities, and that the irksomeness of a 
life of anxiety doe? not take possession of me. For it is thou 
that nffordest me a solace, thou art a re«t for my cares, a cure 
for my woe* ; thou art my leader, thou art my companion ; 'tis 
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thou, that sendest me afar from the Danube, and that givest 
me a place in the midst of Helicon. Thou hast given to me 
(what rarely happens) that distinguished name while yet living, 
which Fame is wont to give after death. Envy, who dispa- 
rages what is present, has never fastened on any work of mine 
with her unjust tooth. For, although my age has produced great 
poets. Fame has not .been unkind to my talents. And though 
1 prefer many to myself, I am said to be not inferior to them ; 
and my works are much read throughout the whole world. If, 
then, the prophecies of poets contain any truth, though I should 
die at once, I shall not be thine, 0 Earth. Whether through 
kindly feeling, or whether, through my verses, 1 have gained 
this celebrity of my own right, candid reader, I return thee 
thanks. 
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Ovid, sending this last book of his Lament to Rome, requests his friends 
to receive it in addition to the four that he has sent before. He says, 
that under the sad circumstances in which he is placed, he cannot pos- 
sibly write on any other than melancholy topics ; hut that if he is re- 
stored to his native land, he wul write on pleasing aud lively subjects, 
lie concludes by craving pardon, should his lines prove not to the taste 
of the reader. 

Add this little book too, my friend, to those that hare before 
been sent by mb from the Getic shore : this, too, will be just 
such as the fortunes of the poet are. You will find nothing 
cheerful throughout my whole song. As my state is a mournful 
one, so are my verses mournful, the writing befitting its 
master. Unharmed and joyful, I have composed playful and 
juvenile strains; but now I repent that I composed them. 
When I fell, I assumed the heralding of my sudden fall ; and 
I myself am the originator of my own subject: Just as the 
bird of Cayster 1 is said, as he lies on its banks, to lament his 
death with his dying voice, so do I, expelled afar into the 
Sarmatian regions, cause my funereal rites not to pass by in 
silence. If any one seeks for love tales and wanton lines, I 
warn him beforehand never to read these compositions. 
Gallus will be better suited to him, and Propertius with his 
pleasing language; Tibullus, too, a mind full of elegance, will 
be more adapted to him. Would that 1 was not one of that 
number ! Ah, ■wretched me ! why did my Muse ever become 

1 Thr. bird cf Capstan] — Vcr. 11. Cayster was a river of Aria, not 
far from Ephesus. Swans were very numerous on its banks, and they were 
supposed to sing melodiously just before their death. 
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tlnis sportive ? But I Lave paid the penalty, and the trifler 
with quivered Cupid is now far away in the regions of the 
Scythian Danube. For the future, I turn my attention to 
verses for the public perusal, and I have commanded them 
to be careful of their reputation ; but yet, if any one of you 
should ask the. reason why I sing so many mournful lines: 
many a mournful woe have I endured. I compose not these 
lines through my inventive powers, or my skill ; my matter is 
ingeniously furnished by my own sorrows. How small a part 
of my fortunes is described in my lines ! Happy the man, who 
suffers evils that he can number ! As many as the shrubs 
which the woods contain, ns many as the grains of sand 
which the yellow Tiber holds, as many as the tender blades 
of grass which the field of Mars bears, so many evils have I 
endured, for which there is no cure, no repose, but in in- 
dulging my poetic vein, and in the solace of the Muses. 

‘ What limit, Naso,” you will say, “is there to be to your 
tearful ditties ? ” The same, I sag, that will terminate this fate 
of mine ; this supplies me with complaints from an abundant 
source; and these words are not mine, but those of my destiny. 
But if you were to restore to me my country, with my dear wife, 
then my features would be joyous, and I should be what once I 
was. Were the wrath of the invincible Ctesar, against me, 
mitigated, then should I give thee lines full of gladness ; 
but no more should my writings be sportive, ns once they 
were ; let them indulge but once in that mischief. I would 
sing that which Augustus himself would approve ; if, only a 
part of my punishment being alleviated, I could escape from 
barbarism "and the savage Getre. In the meanwhile, what em- 
ployment but a mournful one can my writings have ? That is 
the pipe that befits my funereal obsequies. 

“ But,” you will say, “ you could have better borne your evils 
in silence, and have quietly concealed your woes!” In this you 
are requiring that no groans should be consequent upon my tor- 
ture, and are forbidding me to weep, after receiving a severe 
wound. Phalaris himself allowed him who was inclosed in the 
brass of Peril! us to utter his shrieks, and to lament, through the 
mouth of the bull. Achilles was not offended by the tears of 
Priam ; whereas you, more cruel than any enemy, forbid my. 
t?ars. When the progeny of Latona made Niobe childless, they 
still did not command her to keep hercheeks untouched by tears. 
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ELEGY I. 

Ovid, sending this last book of his Lament to Home, reguesfs his friends 
to receive it in addition to the four that he has sent before. He says, 
that under the sad circumstances in which he is placed, he cannot pos- 
sibly write on any other than melancholy topics ; but that if he is re- 
stored to his native land, he wul write on pleasing aud lively subjects. 
He concludes hy craving pardon, should his lines prose not to the taste 
of the reader. 

Add this little book too, my friend, to those that have before 
been sent by me from the Getie shore : this, too, will be just 
such as the fortunes of the poet are. You will find nothing 
cheerful throughout my whole song. As my state is a mournful 
one, so are my verses mournful, the writing befitting its 
master. Unharmed and joyful, I have composed playful and 
juvenile strains; hut now I repent that I composed them. 
When 1 fell, I assumed the heralding of my sudden fall ; and 
I myself am the originator of my own subject. Just as the. 
bird of Cayster 1 is said, as he lies on its banks, to lament his 
death with his dying voice, so do I, expelled afar into the 
Sarmatian regions, cause my funereal rites not to pass hy in 
silence. If any one seeks for love tales and wanton lines, 1 
warn him beforehand never to read these compositions. 
Gallus will he better suited to him, and Propertius with brt 
pleasing language; Tibullus, too, a mind full of elegance, will 
be more adapted to him. Would that 1 was not one of that 
number ! All, wretched me ! why did my Muse ever become 

1 Thr lire! of Cdij'slrr.'\ — Ver. 11. Cayster was a river of Aria, not 
far from Epbesu'. Swan-, were very numerous on its banks, and they were 
supposed to sing melodiously just before tbeir death. 
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thus sportive? But I luuc paid the penalty, and the trifler 
with quivered Cupid is now far away in the regions of the 
Scythian Danube. For the future, I turn niv attention to 
verses for the public perusal, and I have commanded them 
to be careful of their reputation ; but yet, if any one of you 
should ask the reason why I sing so many mournful lines : 
many a mournful woe have I endured. I compose not these 
lines through my inventive powers, or my skill ; my matter is 
ingeniously furnished by my own sorrows. How small a part 
of my fortunes is described in my lines ! Happy the man, who 
suffers evils that he can number ! As many as the shrubs 
which the woods contain, as many ns the grains of sand 
which the yellow Tiber holds, as many as the tender blades 
of grass which the field of Mars bears, so many evils have I 
endured, for which there is no cure, no repose, but in in- 
dulging my poetic vein, and in the solace of the Muses. 

* What limit, Naso,” you will say, “is there to be to your 
tearful ditties ? ” The same, I say, that will terminate this fate 
of mine ; this supplies me with complaints from an abundant 
source; and these words are not mine, but those of my destiny. 
But if you were to restore to me my country, with my deal- wife, 
then my features would be joyous, and I should be what once I 
was. Were the wrath of the invincible Cresar, against me, 
mitigated, then should I give thee hues full of gladness ; 
but no more should my writings be sportive, as once they 
were ; let them indulge but once in that mischief. I would 
sing that which Augustus himself would approve ; if, only a 
part of my punishment being alleviated, I could escape from 
barbarism and the savage Getce. In the meanwhile, what em- 
ployment but a mournful one can my writings have ? That is 
the pipe that befits my funereal obsequies. 

“ But,” you will say, “ you could have better borne your evils 
in silence, and have quietly concealed your woes!” In this you. 
are requiring that no groans should be consequent upon my tor- 
ture, and are forbidding me to weep, after receiving a severe 
wound. Phalaris himself allowed him who was inclosed in the 
brass ofPerillusto utter bis shrieks nd to lament, thro u "'ll the 
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Ovid, sending this last book of his Lament to Rome, requests his mends 
to receive it in addition to the four that he has sent before. He says, 
that under the sad circnxnstanees in which he is placed, he cannot pos- 
sibly write on any other than melancholy topics ; but that if he is re- 
stored to his native land, he mil write on pleasing aud lively subjects. 
He concludes by craviug pardon, should his lines prote not to the taste 
of the reader. 

Add this little boot too, my friend, to those that have before 
been sent by me from the Getic shore : this, too, trill be just 
such as tbe fortunes of the poet are. You will find nothing 
cheerful throughout my whole song. As my state is a mournful 
one, so are my verses mournful, the writing befitting its 
master. Unharmed and joyful, 1 have composed playful and 
juvenile strains; but now I repent that 1 composed them. 
When I fell, I assumed tbe heralding of my sudden fall ; and 
I myself am tbe originator of my own subject. Just as the 
bird of Cayster 1 is said, as be lies on its banks, to lament his 
death with hi3 dying voice, so do I, expelled afar into the 
Sarmatian regions, cause my funereal rites not to pass by in 
silence. If any one seeks for love tales and wanton lines, I 
warn him beforehand never to read these compositions. 
Gallus will be better suited to him, and Propertius with hi» 
pleasing language ; Tibullus, too, a mind full of elegance, will 
be more adapted to him. Would that 1 was not one of that 
number ! Ah, wretched me ! why did my Mme ever become 

1 The bird cf Cdyst?rS\ — Ver. 11. Cayster was a river of Aria, not 
far from Ephesus. Swans were very numerous on its banks, and they were 
supposed to ring melodiously just before their death. 
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thus sportive ? But I have paid the penalty, and the trifler 
with quivered Cupid is now far away in the regions of the 
Scythian Danube. For the future, I turn my attention to 
verses for the public perusal, and I have commanded them 
to be careful of their reputation ; hut yet, if any one of you 
should ask the. reason why I sing so many mournful lines : 
many a mournful woe have I endured. I compose not these 
lines through my inventive powers, or my skill ; my matter is 
ingeniously furnished by my own sorrows. How small a part 
of my fortunes is described in my lines ! Happy the man, who 
suffers evils that he can number ! As many as the shrubs 
which the woods contain, ns many ns the grains or sand 
which the yellow Tiber holds, as many as the tender blades 
of grass which the field of Mars bears, so many evils have 
endured, for which there is no cure, no ^ repose, but in m- 
dulqing my poetic vein, and' in the solace of the Muses. 

* Wliat limit, Naso,” you will say, “is there to be to your 
tearful ditties ? ” The same, I say, that will terminate this fate 
of mine ; this supplies me with complaints from an abundan 
source; and these words are not mine, but those of my destiny. 
But if you were to restore to me my country, with my dear wile, 
then my features would be joyous, and I should be what once 
was. Were the wrath of the invincible Ciesar, against me, 
mitigated, then should I give thee hues full ot gladness , 
but no more should my writings be sportive, as once tiey 
were; let them indulge but once in that mischief, lwou 
sing that which Augustus himself would approve ; if, only a 
part of my punishment being alleviated, I could escape from 
barbarism and the savage Getce. In the meanwhile, what em- 
ployment but a mournful one can my writings have . lha is 
the pipe that befits my funereal obsequies. 

“ But,” you will say, “ you couldhavebetter borne your ev s 
in silence, and have quietly concealed your woes! In this you 

are requiring that no groans should be consequent upon my oi 
ture, and me forbidding me to weep, after receiving a .seieie 
wound. Phalaris himself allowed him who was inclosei in e 
brass of Perillus to utter his shrieks, and to lament, thi oug 1 c 
mouth of the bull. Achilles was not offended by the tears o 
Priam; whereas you, more cruel than any enemy, foi 111 VOX- 
liars. When the progeny of Latona made Niohe childless, ley 
still did not command her to keep her checks untouched by ears. 
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’Tis something to alleviate a deadly evil, by giving utterance 
to sorrow ; ’tis this that makes Progne and Haleyone 1 2 * * always 
complaining ; this was the reason why Philoetetes , the son of 
Pteas, in the cold cavern, wearied the Lemnian rocks with hi3 
voice. Grief repressed chokes one ; it agitates internally, and 
is compelled to redouble its intensity. Grant m e pardon rather, 
or lay aside all my worlcs ; if, reader, that hurts you which is 
my delight. But they cannot hurt you : ray writings were never 
injurious to any one but their author. 

They are but poor, I confess. Who compels you to take them 
up ; or who forbids you, when disappointed, to put them down 9 
I do not correct them, but I wish them to be read as being com- 
posed here : they are not more uncouth than the place of their 
origin; and Rome ought not to form comparisons of me with 
her own poet3. Among the Sauromatae I shall pass for talented. 
Lastly, no glory i3 sought by me, nor that Fame which is wont 
to stimulate the genius. I desire my mind not to be consumed 
by everlasting cares, which still break in, and go where they are 
forbidden to go. I have said why I write : you ask why I send 
these works ; it is, that I wish to be among you, in some mea- 
sure at least. 


ELEGY II. 

WmnxG to his wife, he says that he is well in health, but that his grief 
is still as intense as when he wa3 first banished by Augustus. He expa- 
tiates upon the innumerable misfortunes which surround him on every 
side. He entreats her to apply to the Emperor in his behalf, as the 
cause for his punishment was not of a serious nature, and the clemency 
of Caesar is known to he extreme ; and he says, that in thi3 spirit of 
mercy is centred his only hope of a mitigation of his punishment. 

Ayu do you grow pale when a fresh letter arrives from Pontus-, 
and is it unfolded by you with a tremulous hand? Lay aside 
your apprehensions : I am well, and my body, which formerly 
was weakly, and unable to endure fatigue, is recruited, and, 
tossed about, has become hardy by length of habit. Or is it 

1 Halcyons.) — Ver. GO. She was the daughter of AEoIu3 and rEgiale, 

and the wife of Ceyx, on hearing of whose death, she threw herself into 

sue vea. The Gods, in their compassion, changed them both into king- 

fishers. 
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rather that I have no leisure to he ill ! Yctmy spirit is pros- 
trated by weakness, and has acquired no strength by lapse of 
time ; and the condition of my mind remains the same as it 
was before. ' The wounds, which I supposed would close in 
length of time, and at their proper season, pain me as though 
this moment inflicted ; in truth, length of years is good for 
little mishaps, hut in lapse of time, evils are added to heavy ca- 
lamities. For almost ten whole years did the son of Picas 
endure the pestilential venom yielded by the pulling serpent. 
Teleptius would have died, consumed with lasting disease, if 
the hand that did the injury had not brought the remedy. 
I hope, since I have committed no crime, that he who has 
caused my wounds will be ready to assuage them thus made ; 
and now at length, satisfied with a part of my penalty, may lie 
take a little drop of water from the full ocean. However much 
he may take off, much of what is bitter will remain ; and a 
part of my banishment will, in its intensity, be equal to the 
whole. As many as the shells which the sen shore contains, 
as many as the flowers which the pleasant rose-beds bear, as 
many as the grains which the drowsy poppy holds, as many 
as the wild beasts which the wood nourishes, as many as the 
fishes that swim in the waves, as many as the birds that 
beat the thin atmosphere with, their wings, by so many adver- 
sities am I overwhelmed. Should I endeavour to enumerate 
them, I might as well attempt to tell the number of the waves 
of the Icarian Sea- To pass over in silence the casualties of 
my journey, the bitter dangers of the ocean, and the hands 
that were arrayed against my life: a barbarous country, one the 
most distant in the great earth, now confines me, a place beset 
with savage enemies on every side. 

Hence 1 should be transferred (for my crime is not a capital 
one), if you had the care for me which you ought to have. 
That Cod, on whom the Roman empire justly relies, when a 
conqueror, was often merciful towards his enemy. Why 
do you hesitate ? Why fear*, when there is no danger ? go 
and ask him. The vast earth contains nothing more full of 
clemency than Ciesav. 

rill, wretched me! What shall I do if those dearest to me 
forsake me? Do you, too, withdraw your neck from the yoke now 
broken? No anchor now holds my bark. He may look to it : I 
myself, bated as I am, will fly for refuge to the sacred altar : the 
altarremoves the hands of none. Dehold ! at a distance 1 address 
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the Deity that is present ; if it is allowed man to be able to 
commune with Jove. 

Thou ruler of the empire, in whose safety it is evi- 
dent that all the Gods have a care for Ausonia. Thou 
Glory, thou resemblance of the country that flourishes 
through thee, 0 thou that art not less ut value than the world 
that thou dost govern ; mayst thou live on earth, may the 
heavens long spare thy presence there ! far distant be the time 
for thee to go to the stars, which have been promised thee ! 
Pardon me, I pray, aud remove but the least portion of thy 
lightuinss: what shall then remain will be a sufficient punish- 
ment. Thy anger, indeed, has been moderated, aud thou bait 
granted me my life : I am neither deprived of the rights nor 
the uame of a citizen. My property has not been granted to 
others ; nor am I styled an exile in the words of thy edict. 
All these tilings I dreaded, because I seemed to deserve them ; 
but thy anger was more moderate than my olFence. Thou hast 
ordered me to go in banishment to the fields of Pontus, and to 
cleave the Scythian ,-eas in the fleeing ship. By thy command, 
1 came to the unsightly shores of the Euxhie Sea. Tills land is 
situated under the icy pole. A'ot so much does the climate 
annoy me, never free from cold, and the ground ever parched 
up with hoar frost; and the barbarous tongue that is ignorant 
of the Latin language, and the fact that the Greek dialect 
lias been overpowered by the Getic pronunciation; as, that I 
am hemmed in, beset on every aide by the neighbouring host*; 
and a uarruw wall scarcely renders me safe from the enemy. 
Yet there is peace sometimes, but never any confidence in that 
peace ; nwl so the place is at one time experiencing v.ar, at 
another, it ii standing iu dre;ul of it. 

So that 1 be only removed hence, let either Zanckean Chan, b- 
dis devour me, and by its waters send me to Stvx, or let nie 
patiently be con-nmed. in the flames of glowing ..Etna; or let me 
he thrown in the deep waters of the Leucadiun God. What u 
required, is punishment, aud I refuse not to be ".retched ; 
but I entreat that I may he wretched with a little more safety 
to thOidf, 
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ELEGY III. 

II b laments that lie cannot he at Rome to assist at tlie celebration of the 
festival of Bacchus by the poets, as had been his former custom. lie 
expresses surprise that Bacchus should have thus neglected one of his 
devotees, and concludes by praying him, and bis companions the poets, 
to entreat Ciesar to penult bis return. 

Tins is the tiny, Bacchus, on which the poets arc trout to cele- 
brate thee, if I am not deceived in the time ; and now they 
bind their temples with the fragrant wreaths, and sing thy 
praises over thy wine. Among them, as I remember, while 
my destiny permitted it, I was one by no means hated by thee. 
The Sarmatian region, neighbouring to the ferocious Getre, 
now confines me, placed beneath the stars of the Cynosurian 
Bear. I, who in former days passed a life of ease, and freedom 
from labour, amid my poetic studies, and in the company of the 
Muses, am now, far from my country, surrounded on every 
side by the Getie arms, having first endured many fatigues on 
the sea, many by land : whether ’tvvas chance, or whether the 
auger of the Gods, that caused me this, or whether my destiny 
was lowering at my birth ; still thou ouglitst, by thy divine 
power, to have defended one of the sacred cultivators of the ivy. 
Is it, that everything which the Sisters, the mistresses of Fate, 
have pronounced, ceases to be under the influence of a Deity? 
Thou thyself, too, for thy deserts, hast been carried to the ' 
heights of heaven, a way to which wns made by no small 
exertion. Thy native land was not inhabited by thee ; hut 
thou didst come even as far as the snowy Strymon , 3 and the 
Getan devoted to Mars ; to Persia, too, and the Ganges spread- 
ing with its broad stream, and the waters which the swarthy 
Indian drinks. In truth, the Destinies, spinning the threads of 
Fate, twice pronounced this doom for thee, twice born . 4 If I 
am allowed to follow the example of the Gods, a rigid and a 
hard lot in life harasses me too. Not less heavily did I fall, 
than he whom Jupiter drove with his bolt from Thebes, while 

3 The snowy Strymon.] — Yer. 22. The Strymon was a river which, 
taking its rise in Mount Haunus, separated Thrace from Macedonia. 

4 Thee twice bom.] — Ver. 2C. Because be was first taken from the 
womb of Seinele, and, being enclosed in the thigh of Jupiter, was pro- 
duced from it, when be had arrived at the completion of the usual 
period of gestation. 
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boasting aloud. But thou, when thou hast heard of the poet 
struck by the lightnings, may.st condole with him from the 
recollection of thy mother. And thou mayst, when looking 
upon the poets assembled around thy sacrifice, say, “ I know 
not which worshipper of mine it is that is absent.” 

Give me thy aid, good Bacchus ; let the vine weigh down the 
lofty clrn, and let the grape be full of the wine inclosed in it. 
Let the active youtliful troop of the Satyrs, with the Bacchanals, 
accompany thee, and be not thou silent amid the stunning noise. 
And may the bones of Lycurgus wielding the a.xe be but lightly 
covered, and may the impious shade of Pentheu3 not escape pun- 
ishment. May the Cretan crown of thy spouse shine for ever 
in the heavens, and surpass in radiance the neighbouring Con- 
stellations. 

Come hither, most beauteous God, and alleviate my woes, 
remembering that I am one of thy number. There exists an 
intercourse among the Gods : do try, Bacchus, to soften the 
divine power of Caesar by thy divine influence. 

You too, ye poets, a holy band, sharers in my pursuits ; 
do ye, each of you, after making a libation of wine, prefer a 
like petition. And may some one of you, when the name of 
A’aso is mentioned, set down the cup that has been mingled 
with his tears : and remembering me, when he looks round 
upon the rest, may lie say, “ Where is A'aso, who was but 
lately a member of our society !” And thus be it ; if by my 
uprightness I have deserved your esteem ; and if not a line of 
your > cor Li was ever injured by uiv criticism. If, too, at the 
same time that I pay due veneration to the writings of the men 
of old, I am of opinion that the recent compositions arc* not in- 
ferior to them. Then, may you continue to compo-.e your v ersC-t 
under the auspices of Apollo ; and, =o far as you can, keep up 
my name among you. 


ELEGY IV. 

He n efc's-atj Ms letter as aanouceieg Us ~rn . ai at lireae, -r.d rvio'din, 
she unutiar.cy of Mi friend, to whora :: was .eat. He Lj.lttsts nun J- 
v,s\ to toiiiciee las lrtee mni are I 

I, a 1 .I.TTEU from A'usO, have const- from the Euxlne Sea, 
Hi .trii J with the ocean, wearied too with my journey, lie, 
wait ic.tr.->, -.fid :o me, “ Do you, to whom it is permit's <b 
»eti: Burnt; ha.. '-atich tnen.-sab’..*, a!ue*. is your tarn to my 
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own !” In tears, too, did lie write me ; and the signet with 
which I was sealed was not first put to his mouth,' 5 but to n, 3 
moistened checks. It any one desires to know the cause of 
his sorrow, lie is requiring the Sim to be pointed out to him. 
Ife neither sees leaves in the woods, nor the tender grass on 
the wide meadow, nor water in the flowing stream. lie will 
wonder why I’riatn grieted, when Hector was snatched from 
hint ; or why I’hiloetetes wept, when stung by the serpent. 
Oh ! t hat the Gods would grant that my master'# state were 
such that no cause lor grief were to be lamented. Yet, as he 
ought to do, he bears his bitter sorrows with patience, and re- 
fuses not the bridle like an unbroken horse. Nor yet does 
he expect that the wrath of the Deity will be lasting, as he is 
conscious that criminality was no part of Ids fault. lie 
often mentions how great is the clemency of the God ; and is 
wont to reckon himself as an illustration of it. For he says that 
it is through the favour of that God that he still possesses his 
patrimoniid property, aud the name of a citizen, and, in line, 
that he still fives. 

But thee, 0 friend beloved more than all, if thou be- 
licvest me, he always retains in his entire heart. He calls 
thee his son of Memutius, thee his companion of Orestes, 
thee his son of iEgeus, thee his own Euryalus. He longs 
not more for his own country, and the many other things of 
which, with his country, he finds himself deprived, than for a 
sight of thy features, and thy eyes, thou, that art sweeter to 
him than the honey which the Attic bee lays up in the combs ! 

Many a time with tears, does he remember that day, which he 
grieves was not anticipated by his death. And while others 
tied the contact of his sudden downfall, aud were unwilling to 
approach the threshold of a stricken house ; he bears in mind 
that thou., with a lew more (if any one calls two or three a 
few), remained faithful to hitu. Although struck with amaze- 
ment, he Wits sensible of every thing, and saw that thou didst 
grieve at his sorrows not less than himself. He is wont to 
recall to memory thy words, thy features, thy lamentations, 
and how that with thy tears thou didst bedew his bosom ; he 
remembers the aid that thou didst give hint, the comfort with 
which thou didst console thy friend, when thou thyself shouldst 

1 To his mouth.] — Ver. 5. By this remark wc see that in those days, 
as with us now, they were in the hahit of moistening the seal before they 
applied it to the wax. 
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May she enjoy her home, the society of her daughter, and her 
country ; let it suthce tor her to be tom from me only. And 
since she is not blessed in her beloved husband, let the other 
portion of her life be without a cloud of sorrow. May she 
live, mul may she love her husband far away, since this she 
is obliged to do ; and may she fdl her destined years, but after 
a prolonged life. I would add mine as well ; but I am afraid, 
lest the contact of my destiny should taint the years that she 
is passing. 

There is uotluug sure to mortals. Who could have sup- 
posed that it would come to pass, that I should be cele- 
brating these rites in the midst of the Getic ? But see 
how the breeze wafts the smoke, arising from the frankincense, 
towards the regions of Italy, and the lands on my right hand. 
There is sense, then, in the clouds which the fire raises; 
almost every thing else refuses to second my purpose. De- 
signedly, when the common rites were being performed on the 
altar, for the brothers who perished by each other’s hand, did 
the black ashes, at variance, divide themselves into two parts, 
as though at their command. Tliis I remember, I was 
wont formerly to say, could not happen ; and, in my 
opinion, the son of Battus spoke not the truth. Now, I be- 
lieve it all : when thou, couscious smoke, tliest from the 
North, and takest the direction of Ausonm. This, then, is the 
day ; and had this not risen, no festival would there have been 
to be seen by uic. This day gave birth to virtues equal to 
those of the heroines, of whom Ee'tion and Icarius 7 were the 
fathers. Then was chastity, morality, honesty, and fidelity 
brought forth : but on this day joyousness was not produced : 
but toil, and care, and a destiny unsuiteil to her virtues, and 
just complaints of a uniou almost widowed. 

hi truth, probity, harassed by adversity, furnishes a subject 
for praise in its day of sorrow. Had the liardv Ulysses 
seen nothing of adversity, Penelope would have been happy, 
but unknown to fame. If the hero Capaneus had vic- 
toriously penetrated to the citadel of Echiou , 3 perhaps her • 

7 Eetion and Icarius.] — Vcr. 44. Eetion was the father of Andro- 
mache, the wife of Hector; and Icarius was the father of Penelope, the 
wife of Ulysses ; botli of them, women celebrated for their virtues, 

6 Citadel of Eckion.] — Ver. 53. This was Thebes, in Boeotia. Ecliioa 
assisted Cadmus in building it. Capaneus was struck with lightning, when 
uttering threats against the city; 
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own land would scarcely have known of Evadne. AY hen so 
many daughters of Pelias were bora, why is but one famous ? 
It is because she only was married to an unfortunate hus- 
band. Make it so that another should be the first to touch 
the Trojan sands; there would then be nothing for Lao- 
damia to be mentioned for. And your affection would hav e 
remained unknown, as I should have preferred, if favouring 
breezes had filled my sails. 

And yet, 0 ye Gods, and thou, CtCaar, to be added to the 
number of the Gods, but at a far distant period, when thy life 
has equalled in number the Pylian days of Nestor ; spare, not 
me, who confess that I have deserved punishment, but her, who 
sorrows when she is deserving of no madness. 


ELEGY YI. 

He complains that he is deserted by his friend and entreats him to main- 
tain that friendly feeling which had formerly existed between them. 

And dost thou, too, once the safeguard of my fortunes, who v.aA 
my refuge and my haven, dost thou even throw aside the cau-,c 
of thy acknowledged friend ; dost thou so soon dismiss theaffi c- 
tionate obligations of duty 1 1 am a burden, 1 confer ; but 

if thou wast about to lay that burden down in adversity, it should 
not have been taken up by thee. Dost thou desert the ship, 
Palinuros, in the midst of the waves ? Fly not, and let 
not thy confidence be less than thy skill. Did the incon- 
stancy of the faithful Automedon desert the steeds of Achillea 
during the fierce battle? Did not PodaIiriu3' J afford the 
promised aid of the medical art to the invalid whom he had 
once received? The stranger i» turned out with more dis- 
giace to the host, than is the case if he is not first received. 
Let the altar which has been afforded me, stand firm for my 
right hand. 

At first, thou did=t defend nothing but myself alone; 
do thou now defend both rne and the opinion thou badst 
formed of me ; if only there is no new fault in me, and 
if my alleged crimes have not suddenly wrought a change 
in thy confidence. May this breath, w hich I draw with diiii- 
culty in the Scythian air, first leave my limbs (as 1 wi=li it 

3 Podaliriiu! ] — Ver. 11. He was a son of jEbculapius, anil with his 
Iirotlier Machaon, accompanied the Grecian array to the Trojan v.^r, 
where they acquired great celebrity b, their skill m'the healing art. 
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may) before thy heart be wounded by any fault of mine, and 
before I deservedly appear worthless to thee. I am not so 
entirely crashed by my adverse destiny, that my mind, as well, is 
affected by my prolonged misfortunes. Imagine it affected, 
however : how often, dost thou suppose, that the son of Aga- 
memnon uttered harsh words against Pylades'f and it is 
not very unlikely that he may have even struck his friend ; 
yet not a whit the less did he remain firm in his dutiful atten- 
tions. This is the only thing in common with the wretched 
and the happy, that devotedness is wont to be shown towards 
them both. Room is made both for the blind, and for those 
whom the prmtextal robe 10 and the rod of command, together 
with then - orders, causes to be dreaded. Tf thou dost not 
consider me, yet thou oughtst to be considerate to my lot ; anger 
has no grounds for its existence, in my case. Choose the least, 
yes, the very least, of my afflictions ; it will be far greater 
than what thou dost imagine it to be. A? man}' as the reeds 
with which the wet ditches are filled, as many as the bees 
which the flowery Ilybla holds, as many as the ants which 
are wont to carry the grains which they have found, by the 
narrow path to their subterranean granaries, so numerous do 
the multitudes of my countless evils throng around me. Be- 
lieve me, my complaints come short of the truth. He who is 
not contented with these, would pour sand on the sea shore, 
ears of com amid the standing crop, and water in the waves. 
Restrain, then, tliy unreasonable fears, and do not forsake my 
sails, in the midst of the ocean. 


ELEGY VII. 

Ovid tells his friend, who inquires what lie is doing in Scythia, that he 
lives a life of misery. He describes the manners of the inhabitants of 
Tomi, ami says that he beguiles his griefs by writing poetry, and that, 
amid Ills compositions alone, he is able to forget liis misfortunes. 

The letter which thou readest, comes to thee from that land, 
where the wide Danube is added to the waters of the ocean. 

10 The prtx’textal robe.] — Ver. 31. The ‘toga pnetexta’ bad a broad 
purple border. It was worn by the Consuls and other magistrat.es, not 
only of Rome, but of the colonies, and the ‘ municipal,’ and by the priests 
and other persons when engaged in celebrating sacred rites. The '• rod oi 

A A 2 
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If life, with pleasing health, 13 thy lot, one part of my destiny 
is still propitious. 

Doubtless, my deafest friend, a3 thon alwayst dost, thou 
mquirest what I am doing'? although thou mightst know that, 
even if I were silent upon it. I am wretched ; this is the limited 
substance of my woes ; and whoever shall live, having offended 
Ceesar, will be so. 

Hast thou a wish to learn what i3 the race in the region 
of Tomi, and among what manners I am living ? 

Although this 3pot i3 divided among the Greeks and the Getie, 
it follows rather the customs of the Get®, who have been 
hut half subdued. A greater multitude of the Sarmatian 
and of the Getic nations comes and goes along it 3 roads on 
horseback. Among them there is no one who doe3 not carry 
a bow-case, 11 a bow, and arrows livid with the venom of ser- 
pents. Their voice is wild, their countenance savage, the 
very resemblance of ilars ; neither their hair nor their 
beard is shorn by any hand. Their right band 13 not slow 
to give a wound with the implanted knife, which every one of 
these barbarians wears, fastened to his side. Thy poet, alas 1 
my friend, lives in the midst of these, forgetful of his gentle 
loves ; these he beholds, to these he listens. And may he live, 
but not die among them 1 And still may his ghost be far 
away from these baleful regions 1 

Thou writest,my friend, that my verses are danced to in the 
crowded theatre, and that applause is given to my lines. I, 
indeed, have done nothing for the theatres, and thou thyself 
knowest it, and my Muse never was ambitious of applause 
on the stage. But whatever precludes forgetfulness of me, and 
brings the name of me, in banishment, into the mouths of the 
people, is far from displeasing. And yet sometimes I curse 
ray verses and my Pierian mistresses, when I recollect the 
injury they have done me ; and, after I have cursed them to 
the utmost, still I cannot exist without them, and I attach my- 
self to the arms that are stained with the blood of my wounds, 
command,' ‘ virga imperiosa,' here mentioned, was probably tbe rod with 
u hich tbe Lictor was wont to summon people to move aside, as tbe 'Con- 
sol or other magistrate was passing. 

Si A bow case.] — Ver. 15. This is tbe usual meaning of tbe word 
‘ corytos,’ though, perhaps, it may here mean a case in which both the tow 
and arrows were kept, -which was frequently used by the Eastern nations 
and sometimes hv the Greeks and Romans. 
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Tlie Grecian bark, which ka3 just been shattered by the Eu- 
otean waves, dares to cleave the waters of Cnphnreus. But 
yet I have no anxiety' to be praised, and I have no care for 
future glory, which had, more to my comfort, better been ob- 
scured. I occupy my mind with my pursuits, and I beguile 
my sorrows ; I try, too, thereby to deceive my cares. What 
should I do, in preference, alone on these solitary shores ? or 
what occupation woiddst thou rather that I should endeavour 
to seek ? If I look at the place, it is odious ; and there can- 
not, in all the world, be one more wretched than it. If 
I look at the men : the men are hardly worthy of that 
name, and they have more savage ferocity than wolves. 
They regard not laws, but right yields to might, and jus- 
tice, overcome, lies prostrate under the warlike sword. They 
poorly repel the cold, with skins and flowing browsers ; anil 
them faces are rough, covered with long hair. Vestiges of 
the Greek language are remaining, in a few words : this, 
too, has become barbarous, through the Getic pronunciation. 
There is no one among this people who can by chance trans- 
late into Latin, words in general use. I, who am a poet of 
Rome (pardon me, ye Muses), am compelled to say many 
tilings in the Sarmatiau lauguage. I am ashamed, I confess 
it ; for now, from long disuse, scarcely do the Latin expres- 
sions occur to me ; and I have no doubt but that there are no 
few barbarisms in this little work. That is not the fault of 
the man, but of the place. But, that l may not lose all ac- 
quaintance with the Ausonian tongue, and my voice become 
dumb in its native language, I talk to myself, and I run over 
the unaccustomed words, and repeat the unfortunate expo- 
nents 12 of my pursuits. Thus I occupy my mind and my 
hours ; and thus I take myself away, and remove myself from 
the contemplation of my woes. I seek in my verse forgetful- 
ness of my miseries ; if by my pursuits I obtain that reward, 
it is enough. 

Unfortunate exponents .] — Vcr. G l. He eitlicr means words or lines ; 
because, either through speaking without due precaution, or, at least, osten- 
sibly through his poetical effusions, he was sentenced to banishment. 
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ELEGY VIII. 

Hr. recommends an enemy, who insults him, to remember the fickleness of 
fortune, and to cease to exult at his downfall ; and he tells him, that it 
may possibly be his fortune to be permitted to retnrn, and see his an- 
tagonist exiled, for some offence of greater magnitude. 

Although prostrate, not so low have I fallen, that I am be- 
neath even thee, than whom nothing can be lower. What 
is it that excites thy anger against me, thou wretch ? Or why 
dost thou insult my misfortunes, which thou thyself mayst 
have to endure ? Do not my miseries, at which even wild 
beasts might weep, render thee gentle and lenient towards 
me, thus lying prostrate'! And dost thou stand in no 
fear of the divine power of Fortune, standing on the un- 
steady wheel, 12 * and of the Goddess that abhors boast- 
ful words? Ah! the Rhnmnusian avenger u will exact a be- 
fitting punishment! Why dost thou crush my destiny with 
thy foot placed upon it ? I myself have beheld a shipwreck, 
and men drowned in the sea ; and I said, never were the 
waves more justly avenging. He who once denied a worthless 
morsel of food to the destitute, i3 now' fed upon the bread of 
charity. Fleeting Fortune wanders with doubting steps, and 
remains in no one place for certain, and to be relied upon. At 
one moment, she abides in a place full of joy; at another, she 
assumes an austere countenance ; and only in her very fickle- 
ness is she constant. My fortunes, too, have bad their bloom, 
but that bloom was but fleeting, and my brilliant flame arose 
but from stubble, and was of short duration. 

But that thou mayst not relish thy savage joy with all 
thy soul, I tell thee, my hope of appeasing the Divinity is not 
quite extinguished, both because I committed a fault which 
fell short of criminality ; and though my error is not unaccom- 
panied with shame, it Is not attended with hatred : and because 
the vast earth, from the rising of the suit to his setting, contains 
nothing more full of clemency, than he, to whom it pays obe- 
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diencc. Truly, as he is not to be subdued by force by any 
one, in the same degree he has a heart that is tender to hum- 
ble entreaties. And from him , after the example of the Gods, 
to whom he is one day to be added, I shall obtain many other 
requests, with a remission of my punishment. 

■ If thou wast to count the fine days and the cloudy ones, 
throughout the year, thou wouldst find that the day has oftener 
been bright. Therefore, that thou mayst not exult too much in 
my downfall, consider that even I may one day be restored to 
my country. Consider that it may happen, that, the Prince 
being appeased, thou in thy sadness mayst behold my features 
in the midst of the City, and I may behold thee exiled for a 
more weighty reason. This is my next prayer after my 
former one . 11 


ELEGY IX. 

IIk praises (lie constancy of his friend, and says, that it is through his bene- 
ficence that he exists, and lie expresses his gratitude for it. He says that 
he would willingly make public his extreme kindness, if he would allow 
his name to be mentioned in liis writings. 

On ! if thou wouldst but permit thy name to be placed in my 
verse, how often wouldst thou be inserted there ! Remembering 
thy deserts, I would sing of thee alone ; and in my books not 
a page should swell without thee. It should be known 
throughout all the City, how much I am indebted to thee : if 
indeed, an exile, my works are read in the City now lost to me. 
The present age should know of this kindness, a future age 
shoidd know it ; if only my writings shall reach an age of 
antiquity. The learned reader should not fail to extol thee : 
this honour should await thee, for being the preserver of the 
poet. The chief gift is that of Caesar, that I breathe the air ; 
next after the great God, thanks must be given to thee. ’Twas 
he that granted me life ; of that which he granted, thou art the 
protector ; and thou causest me to be able to enjoy the gift 
which I have received from him. 

While the greater part of my acquaintances were dismayed 

11 After my former one.] — Yer. 38. His first prayer is, that he may 
return to his country-: his next wish is, that exile for a graver offence may 
he the lot of his enemy. 
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standing still ; and with but slow steps tlie year performs its 
* course. The summer solstice diminishes not my nights, and 

tiidwinter does not make my days shorter. In good truth, the 
1 Ir.iture of tilings, in my ease, has become quite altered, and 

Fenders every thing protracted along with my woes. Do the 
usual periods really perform then - wonted courses, and is it 
rather that this period of my life is unendurable? Me, whom 
the shores confine, false in their name of Euxine, and the land 
of the Scythian, near the Scythian seas, truly sinister in name 
and in character. 

Innumerable tribes around are threatening cruel warfare ; 
tribes which deem it a disgrace not to live by rapine. Out- 
side, nothing is safe ; the hill is hut poorly defended by 
small fortifications, and the resources of the place. When 
you would least expect it, the enemy, in a dense mass, like 
birds, is flying down upon you, and, before he is w ell 
seen, is driving off his prey. Often do we pick up in the 
midst of the streets then- dangerous arrows, that have come 
within the fortifications, when the gates have been shut. 
There are few, therefore, that dare to live out hi the country ; 
and they, wretched people, plough with one hand, and hold 
their arms with the other. Covered with a helmet, the shepherd 
plays on his oaten pipe, joined with pitch ; and, instead of the 
wolf, the timid sheep are in dread of war. By the aid of the 
citadel, we are hardly defended ; and even within, a multitude 
of the barbarians, mixed with the Greeks, causes apprehension. 
It is, because tlie barbarians live together with ns, no distinction 
being made ; and they occupy the greater portion of the houses. 
Even if you did not fear them, you would be disgusted, on 
seeing their foreheads covered with skins and long hair. 

, Even those, who are supposed to derive their origin from the 

? Grecian city, the Persiau trowsers cover, instead of tlie dress 

1 of their country. They enjoy the intercourse of a common 

l language ; by gestures, anything must be signified to me. 

Here it is I who am the barbarian, because by no one am I 
understood; the stupid Getee laugh at Latin words. Many 
a time, before my face, do they speak ill of me in safety, 
and perhaps are reproaching me with my banishment ; and as 
often as by signs I assent or dissent when they are speak- 
ing, just as it happens, they alicays suppose something to my 
disadvantage . 16 Besides, iniquitous retaliation is dealt with 

15 To my clUaduantcffei] — Yer, 42. He seems to imply, that whether 
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the cruel sword, and wounds are often inflicted in the middle of 
the court of justice. Oh, cruel Lachesis, who hast not given 
a shorter thread of life to one who has a star so disastrous. 

I lament, my friends, both that I am deprived of the light of 
my country and of yourselves, and that I am here, in the 
Scythian land. Either is a heavy punishment : yet I de- 
served to be expelled from the City ; thovgh , perhaps, I did 
not deserve to be in such a place. Ah! what, in my madness, 
am I saying ? I deserved to lose even my life, when I offended 
the majesty of Ctesar. 


ELEGY XI. 

He laments that his wife has been reproached and insulted, as being 
the wife of an exile. He exhorts her to endure her misfortunes with 
patience ; and says, that Augustus did not pronounce him an exile, but 
only ordered liis withdrawal from his native country. 

Your letter made the complaint that some fellow reproach- 
fully called you the wife of an exile. I was grieved at it ; not 
so much because my fate received blame, as I have now accus- 
tomed myself to bear my misery with fortitude ; as because I 
am a source of disgrace to one to whom I would far from wish 
to he so, and because I think that you have felt ashamed at 
my misfortunes. Bear up and endure it ; you endured a much 
greater misfortune, when the anger of the Prince snatched me 
away from you. 

Yet he is deceived, in whose allegations I am called 
an exile. A milder punishment wa3 the consequence of my 
fault, ily greatest punishment is, that I gave offence to the 
Prince himself: and I would prefer that the hour of my death 
had come before that. Yet my ship was shattered, not wrecked 
or sunk ; and although she is not in harbour, yet she still 
keeps above 1 cater, lie has not deprived me of life or pro- 
perty, or the rights of a citizen ; all which I deserved to lose, 
through my fault. But, because crime wa3 not added to that 
error of mine, he gave no order, but that I should leave the 
home of my fathers. And as it is to others, whose numbers 
cannot be counted, so was the might of Ctesar lenient towards 
me. He himself, in my case, uses the title of “one removed,” 
not of “ an exile my case is established by the icords of its 
own judge. 

lie assents or dissents, they are always suspicious of ills motives, and ara 
determined neter to put a just and fair construction on his words. 
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With justice, then, do my verses, Caesar, such as they are, 
celebrate thy praises, -with all my energies. Justly do I entreat 
the Gods still to keep the threshold of heaven closed against 
thee, and to desire thee to he a God, but not in them com- 
pany. 17 . The public desires the same tiling; butjustasthe 
rivers, so the stream of the little brook is wont to ran into the 
vast ocean. 

And do thou, by whose lips 1 am styled an exile, cease te 
aggravate my lot, by the imposition of a false name. 


ELEGY XII. 

The Poet answers a friend, that had exhorted him to compose afresh 
wort, and lie gives his reasons for not doing so. He confesses that he 
cannot restrain himself from composing something at times, but he says 
that he makes it a practice to burn his compositions. 

Thou writest, that I ought to while away' my wretched hours 
in study, that my talents may not decay in disgraceful' 
sloth. What thou advisest, my friend, is a difficult matter, 
because versifying is a cheerful occupation, and requires to 
have the miud at ease: My fortunes are buffeted by adverse 
storms ; and no lot can be more sad than my own. Thou art 
requiring that Priam should be merry on the death of his chil- 
dren, and that the bereft Niobe should lead the festive dance. 
Whether does it appear that I ought to be engaged in weeping 
or in study, thus ordered to go in solitude among the most dis- 
tant Get eg ? Even if thou shouldst give me a breast supported 
by stout courage, such as Fame says there was in him accused 
by Anytus ; 13 even then , would wisdom lie prostrate, crushed 
under the weight of so great a downfall. The anger of a God 
is too strong for human endurance. The old man that was called 
wise by Apollo, would have been able to write no works under 
such a calamity. Although forgetfulness of my country should 
come on me, forgetfulness of yourselves should come, although 
every recollection of my offence should be able to depart ; still 

17 Not in their company .] — Ver. 26. That is to say, may they leave 
you ou earth, to enjoy your honours as a God, and not receive you in the 
skies till a period far distant hence. 

15 HfiytKs.] — Ver. 12. Anytus, Jlelitus, and Lycon, were the accusers 
.of Socrates, the greatest of the ancient philosophers. By the oracle of' 
Apollo, he was pronounced to be the wisest of men. 
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does very fear forbid me to perform a duty that needs tran- 
quillity, A place confines me, girt around by foes innumer- 
able. Besides, my invention is gr own dull, injured by 
long-continued rust ; and it is far smaller than it once wa3. 
The fertile field, if it is not renewed by the constant plough, 
■will contain notlung but grass and thorns. The ateed, -which 
has been long standing in the sstable, will run badly, and will 
be the last among the horses issuing from the starting-place. If 
any barb has been for a long time out of the accustomed 
water, it becomes changed to crumbling rottenness, and gapes 
wide with leaks. I despair that I, too, humble though I was 
even before, can become equal to what I formerly was. The 
lengthened endurance of fatigues has crushed my powers, and 
a large portion of my former vigour is lost. Yet many a rime, 
as now, ha3 the writing-tablet been taken up by me ; and 1 
have essayed to arrange the words in their proper feet : either 
no verses have been composed by me,orsuch a3 tlion seeest; wor- 
thy of the circumstances of their master, worthy of the locality. 

Lastly, fame gi-es no lime energy to me mind, and the love 
or praise renders the genius prolific. Formerly, I was attracted 
by the splendour of praise and celebrity, while yet a favouring 
breeze bore on my sail yards. Things go not now so well with 
me, for glory to he a care to me ; if it be allowed me, I wish to 
be known to no one. 

Dost thou persuade me to write, that because my verses 
have before turned out so vei], :> I should follow up my suc- 
cesses ? "With your leave, may I he allowed to say it, ye Nine 
SLtens, you are the principal cause of my banishment ; and as 
the designer of the brazen bull paid the just penalty, so do 
I my.- elf pay the penalty of my own pursuits. 

Nothing more ought I to have to do with verses ; but, 
when shipwrecked, I ought, by rights, to avoid all parts of 
the ocean. But, no doubt, if, in my madness, I should try again 
ray fatal pursuits, this place will afford^-' me opportunities for 
makiny my verse3. Here, there are no books, no person to give 
me Ids attention, or to know what is the meaning of my words. 
Every spot is full of barbarism and of a ravage jargon ; all 

Turned out to tccllSy — Yer. i Z . He says ; 1 5 Iiuaieuliv, huplyiar 
that his poetics! pursuits had turued oat ariythlaa hut to his advauiaca. 

plate ur.tl arpjrdhl — Yer. o 2 . This is also iai'l ironically, as in 
the atari !iae he says shat there is ao:hhi- there to eatoiira-e hlst'to con- 
tiaue th, poetical Uhours. 
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things arc filled with the misery of the Getic babble. I seem 
to myself by this to have forgot my Latin ; I have now learned 
to speak the Getic and the Sarmatian languages. 

Nor yet, to confess the truth to thee, can my Muse be restrained 
from composing poetry. I write, and I burn my books when 
they are written : a little ashes are the result of my labour. I 
caunot, and I do not wish to compose any more verses ; for that 
reason, are my labours thrown in the fire. No produce of my 
invention has come among you, unless snatched from the 
flames by chance, or by stealth. And so do I wish that my 
Art of Love had been turned to ashes, winch ruined its master, 
when he apprehended no such a calamity. 


ELEGY XIII. 

He exhorts his friend, as he lias given him many proofs of his affection, 
not to deny him the pleasure of his letters. He says, that if he will 
only comply with this request, he will leaie nothing that can possibly 
be demanded of his friendship. 

llrjXTir does thy Naso send thee from the Getic shore, if any 
one can send the thing which he liiniself is in want of. For 
I, in ill health, have contracted an infection from my mind in 
my body, that no part of me may be free and undisturbed by 
pain. For many dtys 3 have been tormented with pains in my 
side, which, as well, the winter injured with its immoderate cold. 
But yet, if thou art well, then, in some degree, I am well : 
because it was by thy shoulders that my downfall was upheld. 

Since thou hast afforded me these large pledges of affection, 
and since, through all vicissitudes, thou defendest this person 
of mine ; thou dost wrong, in that thy letters console me but 
so seldom: and thou performest the duties of affection, I own, 
unless thou refusest me thy correspondence. Correct this, 

I pray; shoiddst thou correct this only, there will be no 
blemish in thy faultless person. I would accuse thee more at 
length ; might it uot happen, perchance, that the letter did 
not reach me, and yet that it might have been sent. May 
the Gods grant, that my complaint is groundless; and that I 
wrongly supposed that thou didst not remember me. It is 
clear that that is the fact, which I pray : for it is not possible 
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for me to believe that the strength of thy mind is liable to 
change. Let the white wormwood first be wanting in the 
freezing Pontus, and let Trinacrian Hybla- 1 be without its 
sweet thyme, before any one can prove that thou art forgetful 
of thy friend. The'threads of my destiny are not so black as that. 

But do thou, that thou mayst also be enabled to repel 
the charge of a fault wrongfully alleged, take care lest thou 
appear to be what thou art not. And as we were wont to spend 
much of our time in conversation, the day not sufficing for our 
discourse ; so let our letters cany to and fro our silent words ; 
and let the paper perform the duty of our tongues. 

And that I may not appear too distrustful that this shall 
come to pass, and that it may suffice to have put thee in 
mind in a few lines, receive that word with which a letter 
ever closes, and a wish that thy lot may be different from mine. 
Farewell. 


ELEGY XIY. 

He promises bis wife immortality in bis writings, and tells her that 
there are many who, though they may deem her wretched, will still 
consider her fortunate, and envy her lot. He exhorts her to remain 
constant to him, and to give no room for aspersions on her fidelity. He 
shows, by citing examples, that constancy of wives to their husbands 
has been considered a marked theme tor praise in all ages, and among 
all nations. 

0 wife, dearer to me than myself, you yourself behold what 
lasting fame my books have conferred on you. Fortune will 
be at liberty to detract much from the author, but by my 
talents you will become illustrious. So loug as my works 
shall be read, together will your praises be read : and you 
cannot entirely cease to exist at the mournful pile. And though 
V .it may appear deserving of compassion, on account of the 
downfall of your husband, some you will find, to wisli to lie 
what you are ; to call you happy, and to envy you, although 
you share my miseries. In giving you riches, I could not have 
given you more ; the ghost of the rich man will take nothing 

51 Trina-.-rian Hyhla.] — Vcr. 22. Hybla n'is a mountain of Trinacria, 
or Sicily. It was famous for its bets, whose honey v.ai rendered of too 
finest quality by the wild thyme with which its sides were covered. 
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to the shades below. 1 have presented you with the gift of a 
lasting name, and you have that, than which I could have pre- 
sented you with nothing greater. 

Besides, as you are the sole guardian of my property, to you 
falls no slight amount of honour. Inasmuch as my voice is 
never silent about you, you ought to be proud, too, of the 
good opinion of your husband. 

Be it your care, that no one may say that it is rashly pro- 
nounced : and regard both me and your own constant fidelity. 
For your merit, while I was fortunate, remained without any 
evil charge, and, unblamed, received the praises of all ; it has 
not been unequal to itself in this my term of calamity. Here 
may your virtues erect a glorious fabric. 

’Tis easy to be virtuous, when that which may forbid virtue, 
is afar off; and when a wife has nothing to obstruct her in the 
path of duty. When the God has sent his thunders, not to hide 
one’s self from the storm, that is affection, that is conjugal love. 
Bare, indeed, is that virtue, which Fortune does not influence ; 
which stands with a firm foot, when she flies. But if any virtue 
was ever the reward of its own deserts- sought by it, and 
showed itself erect in disastrous circumstances ; though 
you should reckon the occasions, yet it is forgotten in no lapse 
of ages, and all places admire it, wherever the surface of the 
earth extends. 

Do you observe how the fidelity of Penelope has re- 
mained, a subject of praise, an immortal name for length- 
ened ages ? Do you see how the wives of Admetus, and of 
Hector, are celebrated in song, and how the daughter of Iphis 23 
dared to ascend the lighted pile ? How, too, the wife, she of 
Pliy]ax,-‘ lives in fame, whose husband with active foot trod on 

-- Howard of Us own merits.'] — Yer. 31,32. This seems to approxi- 
mate, probably, to the sense intended to be conveyed by these lines ; but 
the reading is so corrupt and confused, that it can hardly be said for cer- 
tain, whether lie is speaking of a virtue, or of a woman, or what he really 
intends to say'. 

23 Daughter of Iphist\ — Yer. 38. This was Evadne, the wife of Capa- 
neus, who, in her excess of grief, threw herself on the funeral pile of her 
husbaud. 

24 She of Phylax-I — Ver. 39. Laodamia, the wife of Protesilaus, is iiere 
alluded to. Phylax was a town of Phthiotis, in Thessaly, of which Prote- 
silaus was the king- Phylax was also the name of the father of Iphiclus, 
who was the father of Protesilaus. Laodamia refused to live any longer, 
on hearing of the death of her-husband. was killed immediately on hii 
landing on tiie Trojan shore. 
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tile Trojan soil. I require not Death, but love and constancy, 
raine is not to be sought by you by an arduous path. But 
do not suppose that I recommend these things to your notice, 
because you do them not ; I hoist my sails, although the ship 
speeds on with its oars. He who exhorts you to do, what 
you are already doing, praises you by his exhortations, and by 
his advice shows his approval of your actions. 


K>«D OF THE TBISTIA. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 


EPISTLE I.— TO BRUTUS. 

Hu entreats his friend Brutus to give his hooks a kind reception, especial),* 
as his works share his disgrace; and he then states what forms the 
subject of his Pontic Epistles. 

Naso, now become an old inhabitant of the region of Tomi, 
sends thee this work from the Getic shores. If thou hast 
leisure, Brutus, receive with hospitality these little books, 
coming from afar, and put them in any place thou mayst 
please, so that it be some place. They dare not approach the 
public buildings, lest their author should have ulready closed 
the path against them in that direction. Ah ! how often have I 
said, “assuredly ye teach no bad precepts; go on your way; that 
spot is open for verses that nre pure.” And yet they go not; but, 
as thou seeest, they think it safer to lie concealed, in a private 
abode. Dost thou enquire where thou mayst place them, no 
one being offended V That spot is vacant for thee, where the 
Arts of Love used to stand. Perhaps thou mayst ask, on this 
their sudden arrival, why they have come 1 Receive them, 
whatever the reason is, so that it is not Love. Thou wilt find 
although its title is not redolent of woe, thnt this work is not 
less sorrowful than the one I produced before. They me 
similar iu subject, but there is a difference in the title, and each 
letter shows to whom it is sent, the name no longer being 
concealed. You, my friends, do not desire this, but you are not 
able to prevent it ; and the dutiful Muse approaches those who 

n B 
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are unwilling to receive her. However tiiat is, add ///eve lines 
to my works. There is nothing to hinder the progeny of an 
exile from enjoying a life in the City, if they observe the laws. 
There is ,no reason for fear. The writings of even Antonias are 
read, and the learned Brutus’ publicly occupies the book-ctme. 
I am not so insane as to compare myself with names so great ; 
but yet I never bore blood-stained arms against the Deities. 
In fine, not one of my books fails to do honour to Cte,ar, 
although he wishes it not. ShoultUt thou hesitate as to me; ad- 
mit the panegyrics of the Divinities, and receive my poem, omit- 
ting my name. The branch of the peaeefnl olive has its influence 
in warfare ; will it avail my book* nothing, to mention the very 
Founder of Peace ? When the neck of /Eneas was placed 
beneath his parent, the flame itself is said to have made a way 
for the hero. This book bears the name of the descendant of 
/Eneas; and shall not every path be open to it? The latter, too, 
i3 the Father of his country ; the former teas the father of 
/Eneas himself only. Who is there so rash, that he would 
compel him that shakes the tinkling sLstrum of Pharos* to 
depart from his threshold ? When the piper is playing on the 
crooked horn, before the Mother of the Gods, who can refuse 
the brass pieces of trifling coin ? We know that no such 
thing ojs thin is done by the order of Diana ; yet the sooth-, aver 
has thence the means of making a livelihood. The heavenly in- 
fluence of the Gods above acts upon our feelings ; and it is nc 
disgrace to be beguiled into nuch a belief. Behold ! instead 

1 The learned Brutus.] — Ver. 24. Brutus, who was one of the mur- 
derers of Julia, Ctesar, was a man of great genius and learning. He wrote 
a work ‘On Virtue/ which has been p rated by Cicero, Seneca, and 
Plutarch. He a a, also the author of some poems, some of which, how- 
ever, according to Pliny the Younger, were of a very Joo,e character. 

2 Sostrum of Pharos .] — Ver. 33. The ‘sLstram’ tin, a mystical 
musical instrument, used by the ancient Egyptian, (whence the present 
epithet ‘ Pharia’) in their ceremonies, and especially in the worship of Isis. 
It was shaken with the hand, and emitted a tinkling ,oumi. Plutarch tells 
us that the shaking of its four c ro„ bar, was suppo-ed to represent the 
agitation of the four elements, earth, air, fire, and water; and that the cat, 
whim was usually -cuiptnred at the end of it, represented the moon. 
Apuleiu, iys that the-e instruments were sometime, made of silver, and 
even of gold. The * sistruro’ was introduced into Italy, with the worship 
of f,is, shortly before the Christian era. It L, used in Nubia and Abvs- 
.-n:i.i at the pres m; day. The word is sometimes u,ed by Latin authors," to 
denote simply ‘ a child's rattle.’ 
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of the sistrum, and the pierced holes of the Phrygian box- 
wood, I bear tlic sacred names of the family of Iiilus. I both 
prophecy, and 1 instruct; make way for him that bears the 
sacred things ; not for myself, but for the great God, it is 
asked. But do not, suppose that, either because I have de- 
served, or have experienced the anger of the Prince, he is un- 
willing that he should be worshipped by me. I have beheld 
one who confessed that he had offended the Divinity of Isis, 
clothed in linen, 3 sitting before the altars of Isis ; auother, de- 
prived of his sight for a fault like his, was crying, in the 
middle of the road, that he had deserved it. The inhabitants 
of heaven rejoice that such public declarations are made, that 
they may prove by testimony how great is the extent of their 
power. Often do they mitigate the punishment, and restore the 
sight that has been taken away, when they see that a man has 
truly repented of his error. Great, oh! great is my penitence (if 
credence can be given to any of the wretched) ; and I am agonized 
by my fault ! Though my exile afflicts me, my error afflicts 
me still more ; and to endure punishment is less grievous than 
to have been deserving of it. Even should the Gods, among 
whom Augustus himself is most conspicuous, show favour to me, 
the punishment, indeed, may be removed, but the fault will 
last for ever. Death, assuredly, will cause me to be no longer 
an exile, when it shall have come; blit death will not, as 
well, make me not to have committed a sin. It is not, 
then, to be woudered nt, if my mind, wasting away, melts like 
the water that trickles from the snow. It is consumed, like 
a ship infected with the hidden wood-worm ; and as tile wave 
of tlte salt sea hollows out the rocks; as the iron, when thrown 
by, is corroded by the scaly rust ; as the book that has been 
•shut up is gnawed by the bite of the moth ; so does my heart 
feel the eternal remorse of its cares, to be everlastingly affected 
thereby. '1'hese stings will not leave my mind sooner than my 
life ; and he that grieves, will cease to exist, before bis grief 
will cense 

If the Gods above, in whose power all things are, believe me 
in this, perhaps I shall be deemed worthy of a little favour; and 
1 shall be transferred to a spot, free from the Scythian bow. 
Of shameless face should I be, if I prayed for more than that. 

3 Clothed t» linen ] — Ver. 51. Isis is thus called, as it was requisite that, 
in her worship, her piiests and devotees should he arrayed in linen garments. 
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EPISTLE II.— TO MAXIMUS. 

IIk commences by extolling the family of Fabiiis ; and he beseeches his 
attention, while he is making his request. He then laments his cruel 
fate, and sets forth his numerous woes, his dangers from the enemy, the 
natives of the country, and the etlect which his misfortunes have pro- 
duced on his mind and body. He says that he trusts in the clemency 
of Ctesar for a change in the place of his exile ; and he entreats Maximus 
to make this request alone of Augustus in his favour. 

Maximus, thou who (West the measure of a name so great, 4 
and dost amplify thy descent by the nobleness of thy mind ; 
that thou, especially mightst he born, although three hun- 
dred fell, yet one day did not carry ofF all the Fabii. Per- 
haps thou mayst ask, by whom this letter is sent; and thou mayst 
wish to be informed, who it is that is addressing thee. Ah 
me ! what shall I do ? I fear, lest, wiien thou shalt read my 
name, thou mayst read the rest, unfavourably disposed and 
with alienated feelings. If any one shall see this ; I will dare 
to confess that I have written to thee, and that I have la- 
mented over my own woes. Let him see it, I will dare to 
confess that I have written to thee, and to publish the extent 
of my transgression. And, though I acknowledge that I de- 
serve a greater punishment, I can scarcely have to endure a 
penalty more weighty. 

I live in the midst of foes, and among dangers ; as though, 
together with my country, peace had been torn away from me : 
These fact, that they may effect a twofold cause for death in 
the cruel wound, dip all their darts in the venom of the viper. 
Provided with these, the horseman surveys the fortifications, 
just like a wolf prowling round the sheep in their fold. Their 
light bow, when once stretched with the horse-hair cord, 
always remains with its string iiurelaxe 1. The houses bristle 
ns though palli-adcd with the arrows fixed there, and the gate, 
with its strong lock, is hardly able to keep out the w r arfare. 
Add too, the appearance of the place, gladdened with neither 

* A nameso great.] — Vcr. 1. This may allude cither to the other 
name of Maximus, which was Fabius, the cognomen of one of the most 
illustrious of the Itornan families, atul of which he was a member; or it 
may hear riferencc to the literal meaning of the name * Maximus,’ which 
sigfli.Ce* ‘ the greatest whereby the poet intends to compliment Itirn cm the 
P-Aoston of each virtue in the highest degree. 
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leaves nor trees; and the fact, that one sluggish winter is ever 
joined to another. Here is a fourth winter, wearing me out, as 
I struggle against • the cold, and the arrows, and my destiny. 
My tears are without an end, except when senselessness has 
checked them ; and a torpor like death takes possession of my 
heart. Happy was Niobe, though she beheld the deaths of so 
many, when, changed into stone, she lost all sense of her mis- 
fortunes ! Happy too, were ye, whose mouths, when calling on 
your brother, die poplar covered 5 with its new-made bark ! I 
am one, who can be turned into no wood ; I am one, who in 
vain desire to become a stone. Even if Medusa herself were 
to come before my eyes, vet would even Medusa lose her 
power. 

I live, so as never to be free from a feeling of sadness : and 
by length of time my punishment becomes more severe. So, 
the liver of Tityus, unconsumed and ever growing again, 
wastes not, that it may be devoured many times over. 

15ut, 1 suppose, 6 when rest comes, and sleep, the universal 
remedy for care, the night passes, free from the usual woes. 
Visions then alarm me, that pourtray my real misfortunes, and 
my senses are ever awake to my sorrows. Either, I seem to be 
dying from the Sarmatiau arrows, or to be placing my cap- 
tive hands in the cruel fetters ; or, when I am beguiled by the 
outline of a happier dream, I behold the lost home of my 
native land : and at one time, I am conversing at length with 
you, my friends, whom I esteemed, at another, with my dear 
wife. And thus, when a short-lived and imaginary pleasure lias 
been experienced, this state of mine becomes worse, from the 
very recollection of happiness. Whether, therefore, the Jay 
looks upon w'retched me, or whether the horses of the frosty 
night are urged on ; my heart melts away with everlasting 
cares, just as new wax is wont to do, on the application of fire. 
Often do I pray for death, often too, do I avert it by prayer, 
in order that the Sarmatian soil mav not cover my bones. 
When it occurs to me how great is the clemency of Augustus, 

I trust that a share of repose may be granted to my shipwreck. 

s The poplar covered."] — Ver. 34. The sisters of Phaeton are fabled, 
after his death, to have pined awav with grief, and to have been changed 
into poplars, or, according to Virgil, into alders. 

" But, I suppose.] — Yer. 43. This is said ironically, and is supposed 
to be uttered by some one who is expostulating with him. 
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When I see how obdurate is my destiny, I despair; and fleet- 
ing hope fails, overcome by great alarm. And yet I neither 
hope nor pray for any thing more, than that I may leave this 
country, even if changed for a worse. Either it is this, or 
nothing, that thy credit at Court may with propriety endea- 
vour to obtain for me, without compromising thy moderation. 
Maximus, thou embodied eloquence of the Roman language, 
undertake the kind defence of a difficult case. ’Tis a bad one, 
1 confess ; but, thou being my defender, it shall become a 
good one. Only do utter sootlnng words, on account of my 
wretched exile ; for Ciesar does not know, although a God 
knows every thing, in what state is this remote region. The 
weighty avocations of business occupy that Divinity : this 
care is too trifling for a heaven-horn mind. He has no leisure 
to inquire in what region the people of Torni are situate, a 
spot scarce known to the neighbouring Gette ; or what the 
•Sauromatm are doing, or what the savage lazyges, and theTauric 
land, beloved by the Goddess carried off by Orestes : or what 
other nations, when the Danube has frozen, pass on their 
swift horses over the hardened surface of the river. The 
greatest part of these men care not for thee, most beauteous 
Rome, and fear not the arms of the Ausonian soldiers. Their 
bows, their full quivers, arid their horses, equal to the longest 
distances, give them courage -, the fact too, that they have 
long learned to endure thirst and hunger ; and that the enemy 
that follows will be deprived of water. The anger of the 
merciful Deity would not have sent me to that spot, if these 
things had been sufficiently known to him. It delights him 
not that I, or that any Roman, should be destroyed by the 
enemy ; and me, to whom he himself has granted life, the 
least of all. He was unwilling, though he had the power, to 
injure me with the slightest nod ; there is no need of any 
Get:e for the purpose of my death. 

Resides, he has found that I have done nothing why I should 
suffer death; and he may be less hostile against me than he has 
been. He has done nothing, too, but what I myself have forced 
him to do ; his anger has even been almost more moderate than 
my offence. May the Gods therefore, of whom he is the most 
rnereiful, grant that the genial earth may produce nothing 
greater than Cmsar; that long in his charge may be the 
public b ;rdcn of the State ; and that, descending, it may 
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pass into the hands of that family. But, do thou, open thy 
lips in behalf of my tears before a judge so lenient, as even 1 
have experienced him to be. Make no request that it may go 
well with me, but that my woes may continue in a place of 
safety ; that my exile may he spent at a distance front a cruel 
enemy ; and that the life which the favouring Deities have 
granted me, the disgusting Gctnn may not deprive me of, with 
his drawn sword. Lastly, that if 1 die, my bones may be 
laid in a more peaceful spot, and may not he covered with 
Scythian soil; that the hoof of the Bistonian horse may 
not crush my ashes half uuburied (as, forsooth, befits an 
exile) ; and that if, nftet death, there is any perception, no 
Sannatian ghost may alarm my shade. These things, Maxi- 
mus, when heard, could affect the feelings of Ciesar; if first 
they could influence thine. Let thy voice, I entreat thee, 
which is wont to aid the trembling accused, soothe the ears of 
Augustus in my behalf: and do thou, with the wonted blnnd- 
ness of thy learned tongue, soften the heart of him who is to 
he reckoned equal with' the Gods. Neither Theromedon , 7 nor 
cruel Atrens, 0 will have to be entreated by thee, nor he that 
made human beiugs food for his mares ;' J but a Prince, slow 
to punish, quick to reward- and who grieves, as often as he is 
forced to be severe : oue who ever conquers, that he may spare 
the conquered, and who has shut up civil warfare with ever- 
lasting locks. One who prevents many a crime by the dread of 
punishment, but few by punishment itself; and who hurls but 
few bolts, tout those with a repugnant hand. Therefore, sent 
as my pleader before ears so lenient, do thou entreat that the 
place of my banishment may be nearer to my country. I am 
one, who held thee in esteem, and whom the festive table used 
to see among thy guests. I am he who led Hymenoens before 
thy marriaye torches, and repeated verses 10 worthy of a happy 

' T/tcramctlon .] — Vcr. 121. He was a cruel king of Scythia, who fed 
his lions upon Iranian hollies. 

3 Cnul .Urtus.] — Vcr. 121. lie killed the cliildrcn of Tliyestes, and 
served them up to him at a banquet, llefereuce has been pi eviously made 
to this fable. 

0 Food for his marcs. ] — Vcr. 122. lie alludes to Diomedes, the 
barbarous king of Thrace, who fed his marcs upon the bodies of strangers 
found within his kingdom. He was slain by Hercules, who caused him to 
be eaten by liis mares. 

10 And repeated versts .] — Ver. 131. He means by this, that he wrote the 
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union ; whose works, as I remember, thou wast wont to praise, 
with the exception of those that brought ruin on their master ; 
mid to whom, admiring them, thou wast wont sometimes to 
read thy writings. I am he, to whom a bride wa3 given, from 
out of thy family. Hart La esteems her, and from her earliest 
youth has always reckoned her, much beloved, in the number of 
her companions. Formerly, the maternal aunt of Ctesar had her 
among her own companions ; if a person is to be esteemed 
according to their opinion, she is virtuous. Claudia, 11 her- 
self superior to her own character, would not have stood in 
need of the Divine aid, had they praised her. I, too, spent 
my former yearn without a stain : the last portion of my life 
must be omitted. But, to keep silence about myself, my wife 
is thy charge ; without impeachment of thy honour, thou canst 
not treat her with neglect. To thy family she flies for aid : 
your altars does she embrace. Every one, properly, resorts to 
the Gods that have been worshipped by him : and, weeping, 
she entreats that, Ceesar once appeased by thy supplications, 
the tomb of her husband may be nearer to hit country. 


EPISTLE IIT.— TO EUFTXUS. 

Otid declares that he ha3 received much pleasure from Ids friend’s 
letters ; and that he has conceived fresh hope, since be has read them ; 
hut he says, that, consoling as they are, they cannot dispel his grief ; and 
ha gives his reasons for saying so. He recounts the instances of those 
' who have endured exile with fortitude; but he says they did so, because 
they were not removed far from their native land. He confesses, how- 
ever, that if the wounds of his spirit were capable of being healed, it 
would be by his friend's kind advice and eloquent language; and de- 
clares that he considers iris kind attentions as a great boon. 

Tax friend Jtaso, ltufinu 3 , sc mbs thee this salutation ; if he, 
who is in misery, can be owned as the friend of anyone. The 
consolation that lias been lately given bv thee to my disturbed 
spirit, ha 3 afforded both aid "and hope, amid my woes. As 

EpithaLuniutn, or nuptial song, on the occasion of the marriage of Maximus, 
’the name of Ilymemeus, the Cod of Marriage, is here used to signify the 
Epithalnmfuxn. 

11 CUwdia .] — Ver. 144. This is the Vestal virgin, whose miraculous 
deliverance from the imputation of uncliaitity is recounted at length in 
the fourth Book of the ‘ Fasti’ 
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tlie hero, the son of Pteas, through the skill of Mackaon expe- 
rienced the aid of medicine in the cure of his wound ; so I, 
prostrate in mind, and wounded with a cruel blow, began, at 
thy exhortation, to take courage, .-bid when now fading, I 
revived at thy words, as the pulse is wont to return on wine 
being administered. But yet thy eloquence did not put forth 
powers so great, that my heart was entirely healed by thy 
words.. However much thou mayst subtract from the floods 
of my cares ; that which will remain, will be no less than that 
which is removed. In length of time, perhaps, the scar will 
be covered over ; wounds, while yet raw, shudder at the ap- 
plication of the hand. It is not always within the physician’s 
power, that the invalid should recover : sometimes disease is 
more powerful than the experience of art. Thou seeest, how- 
blood discharged from the tender lungs leads by a sure path 
to the Stygian streams. Should even he of Epidaurus himself 
apply the sacred herbs, by no skill of his will he heal the 
wounds of the heart. The medical art is at a loss how to re- 
move the swelling gout, and gives no aid in cases of hydropho- 
bia. Grief, too, is sometimes curable by no skill ; or, even if 
it is, by leugth of time must it be alleviated. After thy.advice 
had strengthened my prostrate spirit, and the armour of thy 
.mind had been assumed by me, again did longing for my 
country, more powerful thau all reasoning, destroy the work 
which tliy writings had formed. Whether thou wouldst have it 
called affectionate or womanish : I confess that the heart of 
wretched me is but tender. The wisdom of him of Ithaca 
is undoubted ; and yet he longed to be able to behold the 
smoke of his paternal hearths. The land of our birth im- 
pels us, influenced by an extraordinary attraction, and allows 
us not to be forgetful of it. What is there better than Rome? 
What is there more intolerable than the Scythian frosts? Yet, 
hither does the barbarian flee from that City. Although the 
daughter of Pandiou 13 is safe, when shut in a cage ; yet she 
struggles to regain her woods. The oxen seek their wonted 
pastures, the lions their wonted caves, and their fierceness 

11 Being administered,'] — Ye r. 10. ‘Infuso;’ literally, ‘poured in;’ 
meaning, ' on wine being poured down the throat.’ 

13 Daughter of Pandion.] — Ver. 39. He alludes to Philomela, who 
was changed into a nightingale ; a bird which never becomes reconciled to 
the cruel confiuemeut of a cage. 
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hinders them not from ilohnj so. And yet thou believest that 
the torments of exile can lie removed from my heart by thy 
consolations. Make yourselves to be not so worthy to be 
loved by me, that it may be a lighter misfortune to be de- 
prived of such. 

But, I suppose, now that I am driven from the land of my 
birth, it has still fallen to my lot to be in a place lit for man. 
I lie here, deserted, amid the sands of a far distant region, where 
the hidden earth supports eternal snows. Here the laud pro- 
duces neither the pome, nor the sweet grape ; willows flourish 
not on the bank, nor oaks on the mountain. And praise not 
the sea any more than the land : the ocean, deprived of the heat 
of the sun is ever unsettled through the raging of the winds. 
Whichever way you look, plains extend without a cultivator ; 
and vast fields, to which there is no one to lay claim, A foe 
is at hand, to be dreaded, both on the right side and the left ; 
and cither direction brings its alarms through fear of our 
neighbours. One side is to be made to feel the Bistoniau 
lances ; the other, the javelins hurled by the Sarmatian hand. 
Come now, and recount to me the examples of men of ancient 
times, who have endured misfortunes with fortitude. Admire, 
too, the firmness of the magnanimous Rutihus, 1 '* who accepted 
not the liberty of returning, that was granted him. Smyrna 
received that heroic man, not Pontus, and the land of an 
enemy ; Smyrna, not less desirable than hardly any other 
place. The Cynic of Sinope 15 did not grieve that he was far 
from his country ; for he chose, land of Attica, thy abodes. 
The son of A’eoeles ," 1 who crushed the Persian arms in warfare, 

11 lluliliui.] — Ver. G3. Publius Rutilius was a man of great integrity 
and learning, who having, during his Quastorsbip, rectified considerable 
abuses, drew upon himself the enmity of the Equestrian order, being 
wrongfully accused of malpractices, be was exiled. When Sjlla's cause 
was victorious, he had permission to return ; but he declined" to live at 
Rome, even under a former imputation of dishonesty ; and he spent his 
latter rears at Smyrna, in Asia Minor, where he died. 

u The Cynic of Sinope.] — Ver. 07. Diogenes, the Cynic philosopher, 
was the son of Ieesius, and was a native of Sinope, a town of Paphlagonia, 
in Aria .Minor. Coming to Athens, he became a disciple of Antistliencs, 
the philosopher, who founded the sect of the Cynics These philosophers 
professed to reject the amenities of life, and to live conformably to nature ; 
a doctrine which Diogenes, in some instances, carried to the extent of 
neglecting common decency. 

1C The eon of Xcoclte.] — Ver. CO. Themistocles, the Athenian general, 
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experienced his first banishment in the city of -Argos. Aris- 
tides / 1 when driven from his country, tied to Laceth'emon ; 
between the two, it is a matter of doubt which was preferable. 
Pntroclus, when a youth, being guilty of homicide, left Opus, 
and arrived in the laud of Thessaly, as the guest of Achilles. 
Jason , under whose guidance the sacred bark sped onwards to 
the Colelunn waves, went as an exile, from Iltemonia, to the 
spring of Pirate. Cadmus, the son of Ageuor, left the walls 
of Sidon, that he might found his city on a preferable site. 
Tydeus came to Adrastus, expelled from Calvdon; and tlie land 
pleasing to Venus * 4 received Teucer. Why shall I .make 
mention of the forefathers of the Roman race, among whom 
Tybur 10 was the remotest spot for the exile? Should I detail 
all of them, to no one, in all ages, has a place been assigned 
so far from his country as this, or more dreadful than it. 
Therefore, the more readily should thy wisdom find a pardon for 
me in my sorrow, who profit but so little by thy exhortations. 
And yet I do not deny, that if my wounds were capable of 
closing, they could close under thy advice. But I fear lest 
thou shouldst strive in vain to save me,- and lest, weak 
and past till recovery, I can derive no benefit from the appli- 
cation of thy aid. And I say this, not because I have any 
greater foresight, but lecause I am better known to myself 
than to my physician. But, though so it is, thy good wishes 
have come as a great boon to me, and are gratefully accepted. 

was the son of Neocles. The Athenians, vitli their usual ingratitude, un- 
mindful of his great services in withstanding the Persian power, banished 
him several times. Ou the first occasion of Ids banishment, he retired to 
Argos. 

15 .trislides.] — Ver. 71. He was an Athenian, the son of Lvsimachus. 
He was the rival of Thcmisiocles, and, for his virtues, received the epithet 
of ‘the Just.’ Being banished, he fled to Sparta, which being, at .that 
time, the rival of Athens, as the poet says, it is doubtful whether he made 
a change for the woise. 

13 /.and pleasing tp I'cnns.] — Ver. 80. The island of Cyprus, where 
that Goddess was especially vt orshipped. Teucer, being expelled after the 
Trojan war, by his father Telamon from his own country, retired to Cyprus, 
and there founded a city, which he called Salamis after his native place. 

. 1J TtjlurA — Ver. 82. Tybur was eighteen miles from Rome. Of 
course, in the earliest days of Rome, exiles could not bo driven away any 
further tliau its very limited boundaries would admit of. 
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EPISTLE IV.— TO HIS WIFE. 

He says that his hair has become grey, and his body weak, and that the 
cause is twofold, old age, and incessant grief. lie then compares the 
voyage of Jason, who came to that region, with his own exile, and 
shows that his troubles are.far greater than those of Jason. He prays 
for a return to his country, to enjoy the society of his wife, and to 
evince his gratitude to the family of Cmsar. 

My declining year.? are now besprinkled with grey hair3 ; and 
the wrinkle of old age now Keam3 my countenance ; now 
vigour and strength are growing languid in my exhausted 
frame ; and those amusemeuts which delighted me when a 
a youth, delight me no longer. If you were to behold me on" 
a sudden, you would not recognize me, so great ha3 been the 
decline of my age. I confess that length of years causes this ; 
but there is, too, another cause ; anxiety of mind, and eternal 
care. For, were any one to distribute my woes through a 
.ength of years, (believe me,) I should be older than Nestor 
of Pylo3. You see how, in the rugged fields, hard work 
weakens the strong bodies of the oxen ; and what is stronger 
than an ox 1 The soil which ba3 never been accustomed to 
rest in the repose of the fallow, wearied with continually pro- 
ducing, grows old. If a horse shall be always engaging in 
the contests of the Circus, without the intermission of any of 
the races, he will die. Although a ship be strong, she will go 
to pieces at sea, if she is never dry, and free from the action of 
the flowing water. An eadles-s series of troubles wear.? me away, 
too, and, before my time, forces me to be an old man. Repose 
gives nourishment to the body ; the mind, too, is refreshed by 
it : on the other hand, immoderate care consumes them both. 

See, what fame the son of JEson will gain from latest pos- 
terity, because he came to these regions. But his labours were 
both lighter, and less than mine ; if only, illustrious names do 
not smother the truth. He set out for Pontus, being sent by 
Pelias, who was hardly to be dreaded within the limits of 
Thessaly. The wrath of Ctesar ha3 caused my afflictions ; 
him, at whom both sides of the earth tremble, from the rising 
of the sun to its setting. Hternonia is nearer to the baleful 
Pontus than Rome is, and he travelled a les3 distance than I did. 
He had for his companions, the chief men of the Grecian land ; 
whereas, all deserted me on my banishment. I ploughed the 
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ta.it ocean <m a frail hit of timber ; the ship that bore the 
aou of -Ksou wru strong. Tiphya, 3 ’ too, was not my pilot, 
and the Min of Abettor did not instruct tne what course to fol- 
low, ami wlut to avoid. Hoyal Juno, with Pallas, protected 
him; no Divinities lune defended my person. The furtive 
arts of Cupid aided him ; <trls, which 1 wish that Love had 
not learned from me. He u-turned home; 1 shall die in these 
land.-, if the heavy wrath of the offended God shall be huffing. 
My burden, most faithful wife, ts si harder one than that 
which the son of .Esou bore. You, too, whom T left still 
young at my departure from the City, I can believe to have 
grown old under my calamities. Oh, grant it, ye Gods, that 
l may be enabled to see you, eren if such, and to give the 
joyous kiss on each cheek in its turn ; and to embrace your 
emaciated hotly in my anus, and to say, ’tutus anxiety, on my 
account, that caused this thinness;’’ and, weeping, to recount 
in person my sorrows to you in tears, and thus enjoy a con- 
versation that I had never hoped for ; and to offer the due 
frankincense, w ith grateful hand, to the Caesars, and to the wife 
that ia worthy of a Ctusar, Deities in real truth l 

Oh, that the mother of .Monition,* 1 that Prince being softened, 
would with her rosy lips, speedily call forth that day. 


EPISTLE V.— TO MAXIMUS. 

Jin requests Maximus not to ho surprised, if Iris verses are neglected and 
repulsive from their want of polish; but be says, that his mind is to 
overwhelmed by his misfortunes, that his abilities have suffered decay 
iu length of time. He then explains why lie continues to write, in spite 
of the injury which his verses have done him; and he tells the reason 
why he is not anxious to make them remarkable for tlieir elegance. 

Naso, ouce not the lust among thy friends, entreats thee, Max- 
imus, to read his words. In these, cease to look for my 
former ability, that thou mayst not seem to be ignorant of my 

M Tiphysf] — Vcr. 37. He was the pilot of the Argo, which conveyed 
Jason and his companions, on tlieir expedition to recover the golden ileece. 
J’hincuj, the son of Agcnor, instructed Jason how to steer clear of tin 
Cyanean rocks. 

:l Mother of Jfemnan.] — Ver. 57. Aurora was the mother, andTitho- 
nus the father, of Mcmnon, who, being bom iu /Ethiopia, . was of a 
swarthy or black colour. He assisted the Trojans in the Trojan war. and 
was killed by Achilles. 
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exile. Tliou seeest how ease enervates the slothful body ; how 
water contracts a taint, if it is not stirred. If ever I had any 
facility in composing verses, it now fails me, and has been di- 
minished by listless sloth. These words too, which ye read, 
(if you will believe me, Maximus), I write, put together with 
difficulty, and with a reluctant hand. It delights me not to 
give the bent of my mind to such pursuits, and the Muse, 
thovgh invited, comes not among the savage G etee. Yet, as 
thou seeest, I struggle to compose a line ; but it is not less 
harsh than is my destiny. When I read it over again, I am 
ashamed that I wrote it : because I see many things that are 
deserving to he erased, even in the opinion of myself who 
have composed them. And yet I correct them not : this were 
a greater labour than to write them, and the mind that is sick, 
is able to endure no hardship. Should I, forsooth, begin to 
use polished language with more attention, and should I re- 
peat every' word according to rule ? Does Fortune torment 
me too little, unless the Nile is in confluence with the Hebrus, 
and unless Athos adds his leaves to tlie .Alps ? We must make 
allowance for the mind that bears the wound of sorrow'; let 
the oxen withdraw their galled necks from the burden. 

But I suppose, forsooth, profit is the result, the justest 
stimulant of labour ; and the earth returns the seed sown with 
bounteous interest. Up to this moment (even should you 
review my whole career), no work of mine has been of any 
advantage to me, and I only wish no one of them, bad done me 
an injury. Dost tliou, then, wonder why I write? I wonder 
as well ; and I often ask myself, what I shall get by it. Does 
the multitude say truly, that poets are insane ; and am I the 
greatest illustration of this saying ? I, who, when I liave been 
vo often deceived in a barren soiL, persist in sowing mv seed 
in unproductive ground. In truth, each one is attached to 
his own pursuit ; and it is pleasant to spend our time in one’s 
usual occupations. The wounded gladiator curses the combat, 
and yet the same man, forgetful of his former wound, resumes 
arms. The shipwrecked person says that he will have nothing 
to do with the waves of the sea ; soon he is plying the oars, in 
the water, in which but just now, he was aiviinming. So am I 
constantly following a useless pursuit ; and I seek again those 
Goddesses, to whom I wish I had not devoted myself. What 
am 1 to do in preference ? Iam not one to indulge in listless 
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slotli : time unemployed is considered death by me. I take 
no pleasure in wearing myself out till dawn, with excess of 
wine ; and alluring games of hazard do not occupy my shaking 
hands. When I have devoted the- hours to sleep which the 
body demands, after I am awake, how shall I dispose of the 
long hours l Forgetting the manners of my country, shall 1 
learn to stretch the Sarmatian bow ; and shall I be allured 
by the peculiar art of this place ? My strength too forbids 
me to follow this pursuit ; and my mind is stronger than 
my thin body. When you have well considered what I am to do; 
there is nothing more useful than these pursuits, which have 
no utility. From them I gain forgetfulness of my calamity ; 
if my field yields this for its harvest, it is enough. Glory 
stimulates you, i/c poets; keep your attention fixed on the 
Pierian choirs, that your poems, when recited, may meet with 
approval. It is enough for me to compose anything that oc- 
curs without an effort : and no necessity exists for extreme 
labour. Why should I polish my lines with anxious care l 
Ought I to fear, lest the Getnn should not approve of them l 
Perhaps I may be acting rashly, in so doing, but I boast that 
the Danube possesses no genius superior to my own. It is 
enough, if in this land, whei e I must live, I attain to being a 
poet among the savage GeUe. Of what use is it to reach dis- 
tant regions by my fame ? Let that place, which Fortune has 
given, be Rome for me. With this for her theatre, is my Muse 
content. This have I deserved ; this have the great Gods 
willed. Besides, I, do not think that there is any way hence to 
that spot for my works, a spot, at which Boreas arrives with 
.flagging wing. We are in quite a different climate ; and the 
Bear, which is afar from the City of Quirinus, looks down on 
the hairy Get® close at hand. Through so great a tract of 
land, so many seas, I could hardly believe that any exponent 
of my pursuits coidd make its way. Suppose mxj worAs to be 
read, and, what is surprising, suppose they give pleasure : 
assuredly that thing will avail the author nothing. Of what 
.use is it to thee, if thou art praised when situate in tlje hot 
Syene,- or where the Indian waves surround Taprobane ?-•* Do 

ss 5'i/ene.] — Ver. 79. Syene was a city of Egypt, on the confines of 
Ethiopia, where the heat would natural!;' he intense. 

a 2'aprabanc.'] — Ver. 30. This was the Homan name of the island, 
which at Die present day is culled Ceylon. It was hut very little known 
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you •wish to go further? If the far distant Constellations 
of the Pleiades please thee, what benefit dost thou derive 
from that? But I do not reach there, with my homely 
writings : with their master. Ins glory has fled from the City. 
And ye, to whom I have been dead, from the time when my fame 
was entombed, I suppose you have kept a riyid silence upon 
my death up to the present moment. 


EPISTLE VL— TO GRiECMUS. 

The Poet laments that Grascinus was not near at the time when he wa3 
banished by Augustus ; and he expresses a belief that, on hearing of it, 
his friend was much affected by his misfortunes. He entreats him to 
afford him the pleasure of his conversation at least by letter; and re- 
quests him not to inquire the cause of his exile, that his wounds may 
not bleed afresh. He says that he has not lost all hope of returning; 
and that he still confides in the clemency of Cxsar, and trusts thereby 
to regain his favour. He ends by expecting every impossible thing to 
happen, before he finds himself deserted by his old and attached friend, 
Grmcinus. ' 

Asd was not tby heart sad, when first thou heardst of my ca- 
lamities? (for then a distant land withheld thee). Although, 
Greecinus, thou shouldst hide it, and hesitate to confess it, if 
I know thee well, I am sure thou wast sad. Unamiable in- 
sensibility does not befit those manners of thine, nor is it less 
at variance with thy pursuits. By the liberal arts, to which 
thou payest the greatest attention, the heart is made tender, 
and harshness is dispelled ; and there is no one who embraces 
them with more sincerity than thyself, so far as duty and the 
avocations of war permit. 

Assuredly, at the first moment that I could be sensible of 
what I was (for, in my stupor, for a long time I had no under- 
standing), I felt that this, too, was a part of my destiny, that 
thou, my friend, who couldst have been a great protection to 
me, shouldst be at a distance. With thee, the solace of a 
dejected spirit was wanting; and a great part, as well, ofmymind 
and of my faculties. But now, grant me this aid from afar, 
which alone remains, and cheer my heart by thyconverse: aheart 
(if thou wouldst put any trust in a friend that speaks no un- 
to the Romans in the days of Ovid ; but in the time of the later emperors 
it became somewhat better known. 
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truth), that ought rather to he called unwise, than wicked. It 
is neither a slight matter, nor a safe one, to write what was 
the cause of my offence: my wounds will not endure handling. 
Do not inquire, how they have come to be inflicted on me ; if 
thou wishest the wounds to close, disturb them not. 

Whatever it is, though not a crime, yet it must be called a 
fault ; or is it that every fault, committed against the great 
Gods, is a crime? Some hope then, Grrecinus, is still left to 
my spirit, of a mitigation of my punishment. Hope was the 
only Goddess, that, when the Deities fled from the wicked 
earth, alone remained on the soil so hateful to the Gods. She 
causes even the miner, bound with the fetter, to live on, 
and to expect that his legs will be liberated from the iron. 
She causes the shipwrecked sailor to extend his arms hi the 
midst of the waves, when he beholds no land on any side. 
Many a time has the skilful care of the physicians given a 
person up ; and yet, as his pulse has failed, hope has not deserted 
him. Those shut up in prison are said to hope for safety; and 
the criminal, as he hangs on the cross, 21 breathes his prayers. 
How many, when they have fastened their necks with the noose, 
has that Goddess forbidden to die by the fate they had pur- 
posed ! Me too, endeavouring to end my griefs by the sword, 
she prevented, and restrained me by laying her hand upon me. 
“What art thou doing?” said she. “Tears are needed, not 
blood; by means of them, often is the wrath of the Prince wont 
to be assuaged.” Although then it is not the due of my 
deserts, yet there is great room for hope, in the clemency of 
the God. Do thou entreat him, Grmcinus, not to be inexor- 
able against me ; and contribute thy words towards the attain- 
ment of my wishes. May I lie entombed amid the sands of 
Tomi, if 1 do not believe that thou wishest the same in my 

On the cross.] — Vcr. 38. This instrument of capital punishment was 
used by the Romans and Carthaginians. It was usually in shape like the 
letter T or X, but there were other forms of it also.' The lirst was the 
most common sort : the stem being a little elongated above the point of 
intersection by the transverse beam ; and on a cross of this kind, according 
to the unanimous testimony of the Fathers of the Church, Our Saviour 
suffered. The punishment was usually inflicted on slaves, and the com 
monest malefactors. The condemned, as we are informed by Plutarch, 
carried Ids own cross, and, being first stripped of his clothes, was either 
nailed or bound to it, and, in the latter case, was left to die of hunger. Tho 
body was usually left on the cross after death. 

C C 
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behalf; for first would the pigeons begin to avoid the turrets, 
the wild beasts their dens, the sheep then - pastures, the di- 
dapper the waves, before Grtecinus would show himself un- 
kind to his old friend. Everything ha3 not been so far 
reversed as that , by my destiny. 


EPISTLE VIE— TO MESSALINUS. 

Ik this Epistle, he reminds Messalinus of his former acquaintanceship mis 
him, and of ins intimacy with his father and brother. He then en- 
larges on the punishment which has been inflicted on him by the 
hand of Augustus, and gives his reasons why he ought not to be 
disowned on that account. He concludes, by declaring the affection he 
ha3 ever felt towards the house of Messalinus. 

The letter, Messalinus, which thou art reading, has, in the 
place of words, brought thee my salutation, even from among the 
savage Gefce. Does the region reveal who the writer Is? or is 
it unknown to thee, unless thou readest my name, that it i3 I, 
Naso, who write these words? "Who of thy friends lies pros- 
trate, far removed in a distant region, except myself, who 
pray ever to be thy friend ? Oh ! that the Gods would wish 
that all who esteem and love thee, should gain no knowledge 
of this race. It i3 enough for me, to he living among ice and 
the Scythian arrows ; if a kind of death is to be considered 
life. Let the earth with its war3, or the climate with its cold, 
he distressing me, and let the fierce Getanbe striking me with 
his arms, and the storm with its hail. Let a region confine 
me that is prolific neither in pomes nor in grapes ; and of 
which no side is free from the enemy. Let the rest of the 
multitude of thy friends be in safety, among whom I was a 
small fraction, like one out of a great number. Ah, wretched 
me ! if thou art offended by these words ; and if thou denyest 
that I was ever, -in any degree, thy friend. Suppose that to 
be the truth, thou oughtst to forgive me thus guilty of a false- 
hood : my praise subtracts nothing from thy fame. Who is 
there, if the Caesars are known to him, that does not pretend 
that he is a friend of theirs ? Pardon me, if I confess it; thou 
shalt be my Ctesar. Put I rush not in where I may not tread; 
and it i3 enough, if thou dost not deny that thy halL wa3 once 
open to me. And although I had no further intimacy with thee 
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than this; thou art now saluted by one month less than formerly 
thou wa.it; but thy lather did not deny that I was his friend, 
the encottrager, the cause, and the very light of my pursuits. 
To him I ga\e both my tears, as my last gift at his death, and 
my verses for recitation in the middle of the Forum. Besides, 
thou hast a brother, united to thee in an aifection as strong as 
that between the sons of Atreus and the offspring of Tyndarus. 
Ho rejected me, neither as a companion, nor as a friend ; if 
thou art of opinion that these avowals will not do him anv in- 
jury ; but, if thou dost not think so, I will confess that in' this 
respect, xdso, I have been untruthful. Sooner than that, may 
the whole of thy house be shut against me. But there is no 
necessity for it to be shut, for there is no power that has 
the means of preventing a friend front doing wrong. And 
although, much as I could wish that my fault could be denied, 
no one is ignorant that I was not guilty of a sin. And, unless 
some part of my offence bad been excusable, ’twould have 
been but a light penalty to be removed from my country. 
But Cte.-ar himself, who perceives everything, saw tlmt my 
offence might be construed to be thoughtlessness ; and, so 
far as I permitted him, and so far as the matter allowed of, he 
showed himself merciful ; and he used the flames of his light- 
nings with moderation, lie took not away my life, nor my 
property, nor even the possibility of my return ; if only his 
wrath can be moderated by your entreaties, my friends. 

But heavy was my fail ; and what is there surprising, if one 
who has been struck by Jupiter, has no slight wound ! Even 
when Achilles spared to exert liis strength, the spear of the son 
of Felt as, when hurled, gave heavy blows. Since, therefore, the 
sentence of the avenger was favourable to me, there is no reason 
why thy gate should deny acquaintance with me. It was 
attended, l confess, less often than it ought to have been ; but 
this, too, I believe, was the effect of my destiny. And yet no 
other one was more sensible of my respect ; and whether in this 
place, or in that, I was ever under the protection of thy family. 
Such is thy affection, that, even if he did not cultivate thy 
friendship, the friend of thy brother has some claim upon thee ; 
and is it not thy own good- fortune, as gratitude is ever the re- 
sult of kindness, now to have made thyself deserving of it l Aud 
if thou allowest me to persuade thee what to desire, pray the 
Gods that thou mayst give, rather than exchange for a requital. 

, c c 2 
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And so thou art wont to do, and, so far as I can remember, 
thou vast wont to be the originator of kindnesses shown to 
many . 25 Give me, ilessalinus, whatever place thou mayst please, 
so that I be a portion not alienated from thy house ; and, if 
thou deist not grieve that Naso has endured misfortunes, since 
he appears to have deserved them, still grieve that he has been 
deserving of them. 


EPISTLE Till.— TO SEVERUS. 

He shows lib friend how he i3 surrounded with enemies, and amid eter- 
nal warfare, at a time when he feels the pangs of regret for his friends, 
his wife, his daughter, and his country. He expresses his sorrow at 
not having the opportunity of giving his time to agricultural pursuits, 
such as ploughing and sowing; hut he says that such a thing isiin- 
po-sible, a., the city of Tomi U ever surrounded with multitudes of the 
enemy. He congratulates Severus on hh> prosperity; and entreats him 
to request Augustus to grant lum some other place of banishment. 

Receive, Severus, thou great portion of my life, the salutation 
sent from Naso, beloved by thee. But ask not what I am 
doing ; if I should recount everytliing, thou wouldat weep. 
Let it be enough, if the »urn. of my misfortunes is known to 
thee. 

Restitute of peace, I am living in eternal warfare, the qui- 
vered Getan provoking the cruel strife. Out of so many ba- 
nished, I am the only one that is a soldier, as well as an exile; 
all the rest of the exile* are in safety, but I do not envy their 
lot. And that thou mayst the more readily accord pardon to 
my writing*, thou wilt read these lines composed by me, in 
readiness for military duty. 

There stands an ancient city, near the bank of the Danube, 
that bears two names ,- 3 * 5 scarcely accessible, from its fortifica- 
tions and the position of the place. The Caspian JEgyp-us (if 
we believe them, when speaking of themsehesj founded it, and 

3 Kintlrus.ics st.oun to many.] — Ver. 00. This is clearly the meaning 
of the p.i*swge ; hut there nn.it either be a corrupt reading here, or Ovid 
roust have forgotten his Latiu.ty among tlie Gene. ‘Cauta,’ instead of 
• caujjui,’ would be correct Lati.-i, though it would not suit the measure. 

3 T.,ut har o t.io txwit ».] — VVr. 11. The Danube was called by that 
'"—vie, from its lourte to tiie cat of Axiuta ; a.'.d theuce. to the tea, it wa. 

haowa by the a.er.c of liter. 
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called it after his own name. The savage Getan took it, the 
Odrysii being massacred in a sudden incursion, and then lie 
waged war against its king. He, mindful of liis high birth, 
which he enhances by his courage, immediately presents him- 
self, surrounded with soldiers innumerable; and' he does not 
withdraw, before, through the well-deserved slaughter of the 
aggressors, he, in his excess of vengeance, himself becomes the 
aggressor. 0 king, the most valiant hi this our age, may it 
be granted tliee, ever to wield the sceptre with an honoured 
hand. May Rome, too, the offspring of Mars, and the great 
Caesar, grant thee their approval, a thing stiff more desirable ; 
what greater boon than this could I pray for thee ? 

But, not forgetful whence I have digressed, my dear com- 
panion, I complain that cruel warfare is added to my calami- 
ties. The rising Pleiad has brought on four autumns, since, 
driven into these Stygian regions, I have been deprived 
of thee. But do not suppose that Naso regrets the conveni- 
ences of a city life ; and yet he does regret them. For at one 
moment I recall to mind you, my much-loved friends ; at 
another time, my daughter, with my dear wife, recurs to me : 
and then, from my house I turn to the spots of the beauteous 
City : and my mind, with its eye, surveys them all. Now the 
markets, now the temples, now' the theatres paved with mar- 
ble, and now all the porticos recur to me, with then- level 
ground. 27 Now the grass of the plain that looks on the beau- 
teous gardens, and the standing waters of the Euripus," 3 and 
the aqueduct of the Virgin, recur to me. 

But, I suppose, the delights of the City have been thus torn 
from wretched me, that, at least, I may be allowed, in some de- 

WilU their level ground.] — -V er. 36. Tlie porticos which were attached 
to the temples and public edifices, os well as to the houses of the great, 
served both for the purposes of ornament and utility, as they afforded to 
persons, wisliful to take exercise, a retreat from the rain and the rays of the 
sun. For this reason, care was taken that the ground should he made level, 
by being paved. 

- s Waters of the Euripus .] — Ver. 3S. The Euripus was properly the 
sound or strait between Euboea and Brnotia, now called the straits of 
Negropont. From the resemblance,- aqueducts, canals, ditches, and water- 
passages were called by that name. There were several canals or pieces 
of standing water in the Circus .Maximus.' The aqueduct of the Virgin is 
said to have been so called, because when water was being sought, a little 
girl was the first to point out the spring. 
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gree, to enjoy the pleasures of the country, lly spirit longs 
not for the fields that it has lost, and the rural retreats to he 
beheld on the Pelignian soil ; nor yet for the gardens, situate 
on the pine-bearing hills, which theClodian -way, at its junc- 
tion with the Flarainian, looks upon. For another, whom, I 
know not, have I cultivated them ; in them I was wont to 
conduct the fountain streams to my plantations, and I repent 
it not. There too, if they are still alive, are apples, 
once planted with my hand, but not destined to be gathered 
by it as well. In exchange for the loss of these things, 
would that some piece of land, at least, had fallen to my lot 
to cultivate in my exile. I myself could wish, were it only 
allowed me, to feed my she-goats balancing on the edge 
of the crag, and, leaning on my stalf, to feed my sheep. I 
myself, did not my heart continually dwell on rny wonted 
cares, could lead the oxen that till the land under the curving 
yoke. I could learn the words that the Getan bulloclts under- 
stand, and I could apply to them the wonted threats of the 
ploughman. I myself, guiding the handle of the pressed 
plough, with my hand could try to scatter the seed in the 
ground that has been turned up. I would not hesitate to 
cleanse the field with the long hoe, and to supply the water, 
for the thirsting garden to drink up. But in what quarter am 
1 to find this, between whom and the foe, the fortifications 
and the closed gate form but a scanty interval ? But for thee, 
fa ml with all my heart do I rejoice at it) the Goddesses of 
Destiny have spun strong threads. At one moment, the Field 
of liars receive-3 thee ; at another, the portico, witli its dark 
shade ; at another, the Forum, to which thou gives t but little 
of thy time. And now 'Umbria'-'-' recalls thee ; and the Appian 
way takes thee, going towards the fields of Alba with swift 
wheel. Perhaps here thou rnayst wish that Ctesar would 
cheek his deserved anger ; and that thy country residence 
might be my hospitable retreat. Oh ! rny friend, ’tis too much, 
what thou dost wish for ; request something more moderate, 
and take in the sails of thy desires. Would that a laud were 
granted me nearer to my country, and subject to no warfare ; 
then would a great part be subtracted from my woes. 

Umbria.'] — Ver. 67. This was a dhtnet between the Sabines and 
the country of Etruria, where the country residence of Severus was situate. 
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' EPISTLE IX.— TO MAXIMUS. 

The poet Laving been informed by Maximus of the death of his friend 
Celsus (through whose intercession lie had hoped that Maximus would in- 
terest himself in soliciting a reversal of his sentence), declares that he 
has moistened the letter of Maximus with his tears; and that nothing 
more grievous has befallen him, since he arrived in Pontus. He en- 
larges upon his friendship both with Maximus and Celsus. He declares 
Iris wish, in some manner, to celebrate his funereal rites, which, however, he 
can only do with lits verses : and he concludes, by entreating Maximus to 
look upon him as dead, and to show him a similar degree of attention. 

Tux letter, winch came to me, speaking of the loss of Cel- 
sus, 30 was immediately moistened with my tears; and, what 
I ought not to say, and I did not think possible to happen, 
thy letter was read by unwilling eyes. Nothing has come to 
my ears more distressing, since I have been in Pontus ; and 
may it long be so, I pray. His countenance ever remains 
before my eyes, as though he were present ; and affection 
makes the dead still to live. My mind often recalls his 
playful remarks, when stripped of gravity ; and often recalls 
his performance of the serious duties of life with sincere 
fidelity. 

But ho occasion recurs to me more frequently than that, 
which 1 wish had been the last moment of my life ; when my 
house coming down suddenly, fell in ruins with a tremendous 
crash upon the head of its master. He was present with me, 
Maximus, when a great part deserted me ; and he proved him- 
self no liauger-on upon Fortune. I beheld him, weeping a*, 
my downfall, in no other manner, than if Ills brother was about 
to be placed on the burning pile. He remained fastened in my 
embrace, and consoled me, as 1 lay prostrate, and even mingled 
his own tears with mine. Oh! how often did he, at that moment , 
the repulsive defender of my hated life, restrain my hands 
prepared for my own destruction! Oh! how often did he 
say, “ The anger of the Gods is capable of being appeased ; 
live on, and do not deny that possibly thou mayst receive , 
pardon/’ Yet these were his most remarkable words, "Con- 
sider how much assistance Maximus ought to afford thee ! 
Maximus will apply himself to the task, and, such is his afl'ec- 

30 Cc/shs.] — V er. 1. Aldus Cornelius Celsus was a Roman physician of 
great learning and ability. His works on medicine have come down to us. 
He wrote also on Rhetoric and the .Military At c 
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tion, he will ask that the anger of Ctesar he not lasting for 
ever. Together with his brothers, he ■will use his energies 
and try every resource, that thy griefs may be alienated.” 
These words diminished in rne the hatred of my wretched 
existence ; and be it thy care, Maximus, that they prove not 
to have been unfounded. Hither, too, he Used to swear to 
me that he would come, if only thou didst grant him permis- 
sion to undertake so long a voyage. For he esteemed thy 
family with no less veneration, than that with which thou thy- 
self dost worship the Gods that rule the earth. Believe me, 
although thou deservedly hast many friends ; out of so many 
he was inferior to none : if only, it is not riches, nor the illus- 
trious names of anceotors, but probity and talent that make 
men great. Justly then do I shed the tear for Cehus re- 
moved from us, which lie gave for me still living, at the time 
when I was banished. Deservedly do I afford these lines, 
that attest thy rare virtues ; in order, G’eLus, that posterity 
rnay read of thy name. This is what I am able to send thee 
from the Getic regions ; in this place, tins is the only thing that 
'tis certain i» my own. 

I could not attend thy funeral, nor anoint thy body ; and 
from thy pile I am separated by the distance of the whole 
earth. Maximus, who was able, and whom, when alive, thou 
did-t esteem as a Divinity, performed every duty for thee. lie 
performed thy sepulchral rites, arid gave thee a funeral of 
great pomp ; he, too, poured the amotnum on thy cold breast. 
lie, weeping, mingled the ointment with his gushing tears, and 
buried thy hones, laid at rest in the neighbouring ground. Arid 
since he gives their due to his friends when dead, he is at 
liberty' to reckon me in the number of them. 


EPISTLE X.— TO FLACCL'S. 

Ovid details the languid state of las body, and thecauMS of his illness; 
and he entreats fl-ecusar.d Ins brother to give lam thur a‘L>unce, and 
to cndiavour to moderate the wrath of Augustus against him. 

Flacccs, the exile Xa«o <ends thee health; if any one can 
-<-nd the thing which he him-elf L* in want of. For lasting 
itrief does not allow a body di -eased by grievous cares to re- 
tain its strength. Ami vet no pain is there ; 1 am not parched 
by panting fever, and my puke beats with its usual tenor. My 
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appetite is blunted ; food set before me creates loathing ; 
and I complain when the hour comes for my hated repast. 
Set before me whatever the sea, whatever the land, whatever 
the air produces ; there will be nothing there, to create an appe- 
tite in me. "Were Hebe, the active damsel, with her beauteous 
hand to present to me nectar and ambrosia, the drink and the 
food of the Gods, yet the taste of them would not sharpen 
my dulled palate ; and the weight would rest long on my in- 
active stomach. This, though it is most true, I dare not write 
to any one ; lest they should style my malady mere affectation. 
Such is my state, forsooth, such is the aspect of my fortunes, 
that there can be room even for affectation ! I wish such 
affectation as this, to be the lot of the man, if such there is, 
who fears lest the wrath of Caesar against me should be 
mitigated. That sleep, too, which, to a weakly body, is aliment, 
affords no nourishment by its virtues to my emaciated frame. 
But I keep awake, and for ever do my griefs abstain from 
sleep ; matter for which the very place itself affords me. 
Scarcely, then, couldst thou recognize my features, if seen ; 
and thou wouldst ask whither the colour has gone, that for- 
merly existed. But little nourishment comes into my wasted 
limbs ; and my members are paler than new wax. These ma- 
ladies I have not contracted through excess of wine; thou 
kuowest how almost water alone is drunk by me. I am not 
stuffed with food : and were I affected with a desire for it, 
there is no abundance in the Getic regions. 

The injurious pleasures of Venus take not away my strength : 
she is not wont to approach my bed of sorrow. The water 
and the climate are injurious to me ; and, a cause still more 
powerful than these, the anxiety of mind that is ever 
present with me. And liadst thou not, together with thy 
brother, like to thee, alleviated this, scarcely could my sorrow- 
ing mind have borne its weight of sadness. You two are as 
a hospitable shore for my frail skiff, and yon give me that aid 
which many refuse. Give it me always, I pray, because I shall 
always stand iu need of it : as long as the divine Majesty of 
Caesar shall be offended with me. And do you, both, humbly 
entreat your Gods, that he may moderate, not that he may put 
an end to, the anger that I have merited. 
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EPISTLE I.— TO GERMAATCUS OiESAR. 

The Poet says, that the fame of the triumph of Tiherius Cresar has reached 
even Scythia, and tliat it has afforded him much delight ; he then de- 
scribes the procession; and praising the clemency which Cajsar has 
■ shown, in sparing the lives of the enemies whom lie had taken in battle, 
he concludes that he him'elf has a greater right to expect it. He prays 
that the Gods will grant length of days to Tiberius. 

Ete>’ thus far has the fame of the triumph of Caesar arrived, 
whither the languid breeze of the wearied South wind comes 
with difficulty. I thought that there could be nothing pleas- 
ing to me in the regions of Scythia ; the place is less hateful 
to me now, than it was before. The cloud of my cares being 
dispelled, I have, at length, seen a little clear shy : and thus 
I have deceived my destiny. Even if Ctesar should wish that 
no joys should fall to my lot, he may still be desirous that this 
one pleasure should be granted to every man. The Gods also 
command sorrow to be laid aside on their festivals, that they 
may be worshipped by all with cheerful veneration. In fine, 
what it is undoubted madness to dare to confess ; even should 
he forbid it, I shall experience pleasure on this occasion. Often 
as Jupitei refreshes the fields with nourishing showers, the 
clinging burr is wont to spring up, mixed with the corn. I 
too, a useless weed, feel the effects of the bounteous Divinity ; 
and often am I refreshed with unintentional benefits. The 
joys that pervade the mind of Caesar are made my own, to the 
best of my ability : that house Las nothing that belongs to 
itself alone. Fame, I return thee thanks ; by means of whom 
the procession of triumph 5 hasbeen beheld by me, though shut 

1 Procession of triumph.'] — Yer. 19. It has been supposed by some 
commentators that he here refers to the ovation of Tiberius after his defeat 
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up in the midst of the Cfetce. Under thy instruction I learned 
that nations innumerable had lately assembled, to behold the 
features of their Prince ; and that Rome, which embraces the 
immense world within her extensive walls, scarcely found 
room for their entertainment. ’Twas thou that didst tell me, 
how, after the lowering South wind for many a day before had 
poured down its constant showers, tire Sun shone forth bril- 
liantly with his heavenly refulgence, the day being in accord- 
ance with the countenances of the people ; and how that the 
Conqueror, with the great honour of his eulogies, had distri- 
buted, the prizes of war among the heroes bepraised by him; 
and how that, when about to assume the embroidered gar- 
ments, the insignia of glory, he first placed the frankincense 
on the hallowed altars ; and how that he piously propitiated 
Justice, the peculiar Deity of his parent ; she who ever holds 
ft temple in his breast : and how that wherever he proceeded, 
a happy omen was given in shouts of applause, and the stones 
turned red with the dew-besprinkled roses. How that, next in 
order, along with the conquered men, the cities of the bar- 
barians were carried, imitating in silver the real walls : and 
how that rivers and mountains, and mpadows among lofty 
woods, and various arms were mingled with their weapons in 
trophy piles. And how that the roof of the Roman Forum 
was gilded by the triumphal gold, which the Sun shone upoD. 
And how that as many chiefs bore chains fastened to their 
captive necks, as were almost sufficient to compose an army 
of the enemy. Of these, the greatest part received life and par- 
don ; among whom was Bato, the head and the very existence 
of the war. "Why should I deny that the wrath of the Divi- 
nity may possibly he mitigated against me, when I behold 
how the Gods are merciful to their enemies ? The same report, 
Germanicus, brought the news to me, how that cities had passed 
in the procession under the title of thy name r and how that 

of tlie Pannontans ; but it is much more likely that the victory of Tibe- 
rius over the Illyrians, which happened in the year preceding the death of 
Augustus, is here celebrated ; as this seems to be the period at which 
this hook was composed. Messalinus, to whom the next letter is addressee!, 
was one of the lieutenants of Tiberius on tills occasion, and, with him, 
partook of the honour of the triumph. , 

2 Under r Ac title of tlnj name.] — Ver. 50. Models of the captured 
cities were carried in the procession ; over them was a label or superscrip- 
tion, hearing the name of the general by whom each place had been taken. 
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they "were not secure against thee, either in the thickness of 
the walls, or in the arms with vj/iic/i they vjere defended, or 
in the natural advantages of their situation. 

May the Gods grant thee length of years ! All other blessings 
from thy own self thou wilt derive, let only length of time be 
granted for thy virtue. .That which I pray, will come to pass ; 
the prophecies of the Poets have 3orne value; for the God gave 
an auspicious sign as I breathed the wish. Thee too, will Rome 
behold, in her joy, ascending a3 a conqueror to the Tarpeian 
heights, thy horses wreathed with garlands : the Father will 
behold the ripening honours of his son, experiencing that joy, 
which he himself has afforded by his own glories. Thou that 
art the first of our youths, both in war and in peace, mark the 
words that have just been spoken by me, as I uttered my pro- 
phecy to thee. Perhaps I shall recount this triumph as well 
in my verses, if my life shall only bear up against my woes: 
if I myself shall not have first dyed the Scythian arrows with 
my blood , and the savage Getan shall not have first struck off 
this head of mine with his sword. And if, while I am still 
living, the laurel shall be granted thee in the temples, thou wilt 
pronounce that my presage was doubly true. 3 


EPISTLE II.— TO 1IESSALINUS. 

H e entreats him to receive this letter, coming from the shores of the 
Euxine, with the same countenance that be was wont formerly to show 
to himself- He also requests him, when he has read the writer's name, 
not to refuse to read the whole Epistle; as he has not been guilty 
of such crimes as to forbid his lines to be read by him. He entreats 
him, on many considerations, at a fitting time, to entreat Augustus in 
his behalf; but he requests him only to do so, if he shall feel con- 
vinced that no injurious results will be the consequence. 

7i\so, the admirer of thy family from his earliest years, now 
banished to the shores on the left of the Euxine sea, sends 
thee, Messalinus, this salutation, from among tbe savage Go toe, 
which he was accustomed to give thee personally. Wretched 
am I, if, when thou readest my name, thy countenance is not 
the same as once it was, and if thou hc-sitatest to read the rest 
to the end. Read them through, and do not banish my 

3 Doubly true.] — Ver.CS. True, both as to his having gained a triumph, 
and as to the poet being alive to witness it. 
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words, as well as myself : it is allowed my verses to be in your 
City. I never conceived the thought that the brilliant stars 
could be touched by my hand, if Ossa could only bear Pelion. 
I have not, following the mad expedition of Enceladus, 
wielded arms against the Gods, the ruler's of the earth, hlo 
Deities have been struck by any weapon of mine, as was done 
by the rash right hand of the son of Tydeus. My fault was 
a heavy one, but such ns could ruin myself only ; and no 
greater heinousness has it attained. I can be called nothing 
else than imprudent and timid ; these are the two real cha- 
racteristics of my mind. I acknowledge, indeed, that, with 
justice, thou dost not lend an easy ear to my entreaties, after 
the merited wrath of Caesar. And such is thy affection to all 
who bear the name of lulus, that thou considerest thyself to 
be offended, when any one of them is offended. But even 
shouldst thou bear arms, and shouldst thou threaten cruel 
wounds, still thou unit not cause me to be in dread of thee. 
The Trojan ship received the Grecian Acluemenides; 4 and the 
spear of the son of Pelias bore aid to the Mysinn chief. 
Sometimes the violator of the temple flies for refuge to the 
altar, and dreads not to implore the aid of the offended Deity. 
Some one, perhaps, may say that this is not safe ; I confess it ; 
but my bark is not sailing in smooth water. Let others seek 
safety. The most wretched Fate affords its security; for 
there is no fear of worse mishaps. The man that is hurried on 
by his destinies, what but Iris destinies should he entreat?- 
Often does the prickly thorn produce the sweet rose; he that 
is carried along by the foaming tide, extends Ms arms towards 
the crag, and catches at the brambles and the hard rock; the 
bird that is in dread of the hawk, with trembling wrngs dares 
to come, in its weariness, to the breast of man ; the hind that 
in its terror, is flying from the savage dogs, hesitates not to 
trust itself to the neighbouring house. Grant, I pray thee, 
most kmd friend, access to my tears ; and shut not the obdu- 
rate door to my kmd words. And, do thou Mndly carry 
these words of mine to the Deities of Borne, venerated by 
tbee not less than the Thunderer of the Tarpeian. As my 

4 •Ac&amenides.'} — Ver. 25. He was one of the companions of Ulysses, 
who was left on shore, in Sicily, when Ulysses fled thence. Virgil and 
Ovid [Metamorphoses, Book \iv.] relate how .•Eneas discovered him therg 
and rescued him from the danger of falling into the hands of the Cyclop, 
Polyphemus. 
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ambassador, undertake in plead the cause of ray re- 
quest : although, under ray name, no cause is really good, 
how, nearly entombed, liorr assuredly cold £« death, with 
difficulty ofiaii I be ^aved by thee, if 1 am 3 aved at ail- On 
this occasion, the favour which the esteem of the immortal 
Prince b&>toivs upon thee, may make an effort in behalf of 
my ruined fortunes. On this occasion, that brilliancy of 
speech, which Is peculiar to the members of thy family, with 
which thou wait wont to aid the trembling accused, may be 
employed by thee. For in thee .-till li'.es the tongue of thy 
eloquent parent ; and that point of excellence has found its 
own heir. 
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ness of soul. In addition to this, his daughters-in-law, and his 
affectionate granddaughters, and the clnldren of his grand- 
sons, and the other members of the house of Augustus, are 
flourishing. Add, too, that the Preonians 7 have just now af- 
forded a triumph, and that the arms of the mountainous 
Dalmatia have been reduced to tranquillity. Illyria, too, 
throwing away her arms, has not disdained to bear the foot of 
Ctesar, impressed on her servile head. He himself, conspicuous 
in his chariot, with a mild countenance, has had his temples 
wreathed with laurel, the produce of the virgin beloved by 
Phoebus. Him, as he went along, together with yourselves, 
his affectionate offspring attended — an offspring worthy of 
their parent, and of the titles that have been given to them : 
an offspring like to the brothers, whom, as they occcupy the 
neighbouring temple, the God Julius beholds 3 from his lofty 
shrine. Messalinus does not deny, that to thee, to whom all 
things ought to give place, the first rank in happiness be- 
longs. Whoever comes next after these, he enters into the 
contest of love for the Ccesars ,• thou, Messalinus, in this 
respect, shalt be the inferior of no mortal. Him dost thou 
venerate, by whose means, before the fitting age, the laurel, 
deservedly decreed to thee who merited it, descended upon thy 
honoured locks. Happy were they, to whom it was allowed 
to behold these triumphs, and to enjoy a sight of the face 
of a Prince that is the equal of the Gods. But by me, in- 
stead of the face of Ctesar, the country of the Sauromatte 
must be beheld, a land devoid of peace, and water bound up in 
ice. But if thou hearest this, and if my voice reaches even 
so far ; let thy favour be kindly employed, for a change of the 
place of my exile. This does thy father ask, who was venerated by 
me from my earliest years, if indeed that eloquent shade still en- 
joys any perception. This, too, does thy brother ask ; although, 
perchance, he apprehends that thy care of saving me may be 

7 The Paoiiions.) — Yer. 139. These were a people of Mysia, neigh- 
bouring to the Illyrians and Paunonians. In mentioning these, and Dal- 
matia and Illyria, he alludes to the successes that Tiberius had lately 
gained in Illyria. 

3 The God Julius beholds.) — Yer. 86. This either means that the 
statue of Julius Ctesar was placed in a temple (perhaps that of Yenus, 
which he had founded), looking down upon the temple of Castor and 
Pollux; or it refers to his Equestrian statue, which was near the threshold 
of that temple. 
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to thy injury. All thy family asks this ; and thou thyself 
canst not deny it, that I was in the number of thy friends. 
"With the exception of my Art of Love, often vast thou the ap- 
prover of my tidents, which I have since found that I employed 
to bad purpose. And to thy family, no cause for shame can 
my- life afford, if only my last fault is excepted. May, then, 
the fortunes of thy family ever flourish, and may the Gods 
above, and the Ctesars, have a care for thee ; supplicate the 
Divinity that is merciful, but that is deservedly offended with 
me, to remove me from the barbarism of this Scythian spot. 
’Tis difficult, I confess; but courage seeks obstacles; and so 
much the greater will be my gratitude for thy deserts. And 
yet neither any JEtntean Polyphemus in his vast cavern, nor 
any Anriphate.V will he hearing thy words : but a parent, 
gentle and lenient, and ever ready to pardon ; one who often 
thunders, without hurling his fiery bolts : oue who, when he 
has come to a sad decision, himself too becomes sad ; and to 
whom it is almost a punishment to inflict punishment. Yet 
his clemency has been overcome by my fault, and his anger 
has been forced to have recourse to his power. 

And, since I am removed from my native land by the distance 
of the whole earth, and I have not the liberty to throw myself at 
the feet of the Deities themselves ; do thou, as the priest, hear 
these requests of mine to the Gods above, whom thou dost 
adore; and to my words, add thy own entreaties as well. 
However, try these means only, if thou shalt be of opinion that 
they will not prove injurious. Pardon my timidity ; once ship- 
wrecked, I am in dread of the whole ocean. 


EPISTLE III— TO MAXIMUS. 

The Poet extols the fdeiity and constancy shown hr Marimns towards 
him in his adversity ; and he says, that he was not, like the multitude, 
led by motives of interest, but by those of honour and virtue. He en- 
treats him to persist in his attachment, and to give him ail the aid in 
his power. 

Maxqtus, thou, who by thy illustrious virtues, dost equal thy 
name, and dost not suffer the gifts of thy intellect to W 
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eclipsed by tliy nobleness of birtli ; honoured by me, even to 
the latest moment of my life, (for in what does this state differ 
from death ?) Thou dost a thing, in not turning thy back 
upon thy friend in his affliction, than which there is nothing 
more uncommon in this thy age. It is a shocking thing, 
indeed, to be owned, but, if we must only confess the truth, 
the multitude esteems friendship according to interest. It is 
first, a care what is expedient, before what is honourable ; and 
attachment both stands and falls with a man’s fortunes. 
Among many thousands, thou wouldst not easily find one, to 
believe that virtue is its own reward. Its own comeliness, if 
there is no reward for a virtuous action, does not influence them, 
and they are sorry to be honest for no recompense. There is 
nothing dear to them, but that which is for their advantage. 
Go, now, and deprive the greedy mind of the hope of profit, 
and not one will be found, to practise virtue for nothing. 
But now-a-days every one loves his own interest, and he reckons, 
on his anxious fingers, what may turn out useful to himself. 
The once venerated name of Friendship is prostituted, and 
she sits like a harlot, to be bought at a price. The more, then, 
do I admire thee, that thou, as well, art not contaminated by the 
blemish of the universal vice, as though by a rushing torrent. 
No one now, is beloved, but the man, to whom Fortune is favour- 
able : soon as she thunders, she chases away all that are near. 

See my own case ; I was once surrounded with no few 
friends, while the favouring breeze swelled my sails ; soon 
as the raging billows were aroused by the boisterous wind, 

I was left, in tbe midst of the waves, in a shattered bark : 
and while the rest were unwilling to appear even to hate 
known me, barely two qr three of you gave aid to me, thus 
prostrate. Of them, thou wast the chief; and thou wast de- 
serving not to be the follower of others, but the originator ; 
not to seek an example, but to give one. Virtue and attachment, 
lend their aid to thee, deriving no profit from thy actions, ex- 
cept the fact, that thou hast not acted amiss. In thy judgment, 
virtue requires uo reward, and is to be sought for her on n 
sake, unaccompanied by external benefits. Thou thinkest it 
a' disgrace for a friend to be repulsed, because he is in misery; 
and for him to cease to belong to thee, because he is unfortu- 
nate. It is more merciful to place the hands under the wea- 
'ried chin of the swimmer, than to overwhelm his head in the 

v D 
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flowing waters. See, what the grandson of /Eacus i5 did for 
liis friend, after his death ; and consider, that this life of mine 
is as had as death. 

Theseus accompanied Pirithoiis to the Stygian waves. In 
what degree does my fate differ from the Stygian streams ! 
The youth from Pliocis attended Orestes in his madness; 
my error, also, has no little amount of insanity. Do thou, too, 
accept these praises of the illustrious heroes ; and, as thou 
art wont to do, give thy aid, so far as tliou eanst, to me thus 
ruined. If I know' thee aright ; if thou art now also what 
formerly thou wast wont to be, and if thy spirit has not failed 
thee ; the more fiercely Fortune rages, the more strongly do.it 
thou resist ; and, as befits thee, thou takest care, that she shall 
not overcome thee. An enemy that fights well, causes thee, 
too, to fight well ; so that the same cause works both for my 
advantage and my disadvantage. In truth, inestimable youth, 
thou thinkest it not worthy of thee, to become the attendant 
on Fortune, the Goddess "that stands upon the wheel. Thou 
art steadfast, and inasmuch as they are not such as thou 
couldst wish, thou guidest the sails, such as they are, of my 
shattered bark. And so greatly have its ruins been shaken, as 
to have been deemed on the point of falling; hut they still stand, 
supported by thy shoulders. At first indeed, thy wrath was 
just, and not any lighter than his, who was deservedly offended 
with me : and thou wast wont to swear that the same grief 
which affected the heart of the great Ciesar, was forthwith 
thine own. But, when the cause of my dow'nfall was heard 
of by thee, thou art reported to have grieved much at my 
faults. Then, for the first time, did thy letters begin to con- 
sole me ; and to afford a hope that the offended God could be 
propitiated. Then, the constancy of thy continued friendship, 
which commenced with me before thy birth," moved thee in 
my favour ; both because, whereas thou didst become so to 
others, to me thou wast born a friend ; and because, in the 
cradle, I gave thee the first kisses. And, whereas, thy family 
was ever revered by me, from my tenderest years, now in my 

10 The grandson of Mucus.'} — Ver. 41. Achilles; who avenged the 
death of his friend Patroclux, by resuming the arms which he had laid 
aside, and slaying Hector. 

11 Before thy birth. — Ver. 70. He alludes to his former intimacy was 
the father of Maximus. 
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old age, I am compelled to become a burden to tliee. J Twaa 
thy father, the embodiment of an eloquence in the Lntian lan- 
guage, that was not less, in degree, than the nobleness of liis 
birth, that first urged me to dare to trust my verses to Fame ; 
lie was the guide of my genius. I assert, too, that thy brother 
cannot recollect at what time he first enjoyed my friendship. 
But, thee, before all, did I so embrace, that thou, alone, 
miglust be my comfort in any calamity. The extreme shores 
of Italy u saw me together with thee, and received the tears 
that fell down my sorrowing cheeks ; at the time, when, as 
thou didst enquire whether the news was true, which an evil 
report of my error had circulated, I was hesitating, in doubt 
whether to confess, in doubt whether to deny, while alarm 
showed the marks of fear ; and, just like the snow, which the 
watery South wind melts, the starting tear was trickling down 
my affrighted cheeks. Calling these tilings, then, to memory ; 
and because thou seeest that the charges against me can "be 
veiled under the forgiveness of a first enor; thou regardest 
thy former friend amid the wreck of his fortunes ; and thou 
snothest my wounds with thy consolations. In return for 
this, if I might be allowed to form a wish, I would pray a 
thousand blessings for thee, so well deserving of them. 

But, if wishes entertained by thee, are alone granted me, then 
I will pray that Caesar and thy mother too, may live long in 
health. This is the request, that I remember thou wast wont first 
to make of the Gods, when thou didst sacrifice upon the altars, 
rich with frankincense. 


EPISTLE IV. — ' TO ATTICUS. 

He calls to recollection his ancient friendship with Atticus, and the plea- 
sant hours they had spent together ; he tells him that he is persuaded 
of the continuance of his attachment, although he is far distant, and 
entreats him to continue his friendship towards him. 

Receive the converse of iN T aso from the freezing Danube, 
Atticus, in my estimation one not to be doubted. And dost 
thou still bear in memory thy unhappy friend 1 or is weak- 
ened affection deserting its post? The Gods are not so far 

12 Extreme shores of ItalyJ\- — A’cr. S4. He alludes very probably to 
Brundisium, to which place Maximus had perhaps accompanied him wljen 
embarking for his place of banishment. 
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hostile to me that I could believe it, or suppose it possible 
that thou dost not now remember me. Before my eye3 thy 
form, stands, and is ever there ; and mentally, I seem to be- 
hold thy features. I call to recollection, many an hour of 
seriousness that ha3 been spent by me together with thee ; 
and no few occasions that have been devoted to pleasing 
sportivene?'. Often did the hours seem too short-lived for 
our prolonged conversation ; often was the day shorter than 
was my discourse. Often did my verses, but just composed, 
come to thy ears, and my new-born iluse was submitted to 
thy judgment. "What thou wast wont to praise, I u.-.ed to 
think would please the public ; that was the delightful reward 
of rny recent Labours. And as my book was corrected by the 
criticism of rny friend, many a time was an erasure made at 
thy suggestion. 

Together did the market-places behold us, and every por- 
tico, *the streets, and the caning theatres, our seats being 
next to each other. In fact, dearest friend, as great was the 
affection between us, as between the grandson of iEacus and 
the grandson of Actor. I could not believe, even should* 
thou drink the cup of Lethe, that banishes care, that these 
things couid fade from thy memory. Sooner shall the long 
days arrive under the Constellation of midwinter, and the 
night3 of the zvnimer solstice shall be more tardy than those 
of winter ; Babylon shall experience no beat. Founts no cold, 
and the marigold shall surpass the roses of Ptestum in fra- 
grance; titan forgetfulness of my fortunes shall overtake thee. 
Xot to that extent is no part of my destiny happy. Bat be- 
lt thy care that tins confidence be not pronounced unfounded, 
and culled a silly credulity : defend, too, tby old friend with 
firm constancy, so far as thou canst, and .-.o fur as I shall be 
no burden to thee. 


EPISTLE V.— TO SAL AXES. 

Hr. scVrovvhdres ins gratitude to Stdunus, in return for the sorrow be 
ueml/olt..'] on hi* bun.*h»r,er.t, although they were not intimately .'.e- 
[tainted ; and returns i.bn than’,.* for the {.raises he had bestowed ca 
bis verses. He rcjUcst* hi;r., if his book o.-i the Triumph of Tiberius 
should come tinder his notice, to favour it with his protection ; and 
concludes, bv ctdarutn; upon the natural ties that txhl between j^rscus 
devoted to tue duferent hrar.cheo of Lter-ture. 

1 X.tso, have here -.cut to tnj friend fralanus ray words formed 
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into unequal numbers, prefacing them with my salutation. I 
desire it may obtain its fulfilment ; and that it may realize its 
good omen by facts, I pray that this may be read by thee, my 
friend, in good health. Thy sincerity, a tiring almost extinct 
in these days, requires me to form such wishes. For, although 
I -was known to thee by but a slight acquaintanceship, thou 
art said to have lamented over my banishment ; and when 
thou didst read my verses, sent from the far distant Pontus, 
thy kindness defended them, such as they were. Thou, too, 
didst wish that the wrath of the favoured Ceesar against me, 
would he but short-lived; and, did he know it, he himself 
would allow of such a wish. Of thy own natural excellence, 
liast thou conceived wishes so kind : and not the less jdeasing 
are they to me, on that account. 

And ’tis worthy of belief, most learned one, that tliou art: 
the more moved by my misfortunes, through the nature of 
this place. In the whole world (believe me) thou couldst 
scarcely find a spot which, less than this, enjoys Peace, the 
gift of Augustus. But here thou readest verses composed 
amid direful battles, and, as thou readest, thou approvest of 
them with favouring lips. Thou praisest, too, my genius, 
which flows with but an humble stream, and of a brook thou 
malcest great rivers. This approval is, indeed, pleasing to my 
spirit ,- although thou canst hardly suppose that the wretched 
can be productive of pleasure for themselves. But as long as 
I attempt verses upon humble subjects, my ability is equal to 
my scanty matter. Lately, when the fame of the great tri- 
umph reached here, I dared to commence upon a work of so 
great importance. The magnitude and the splendour of the 
subject overwhelmed me, while thus daring ; and I was unable 
to endure the burden of my enterprize. There, will be found 
duteous attentiou on my part, for thee to praise ; all the rest 
is deficient, being weakened by the subject-matter. And if, 
perchance, my book has come to thy ears, I request that it 
may experience thy protection . -Let regard for me be added as 
some small obligation by thee, who would have done this, 
even if I myself had not entreated thee. It is not I that de- 
serve the praise, but ’tis thy heart, more unspotted than milk, 
aud than the untrodden snow. Thou admirest others, when 
thou thyself art the object of admiration ; neither thy learn- 
ing nor thy eloquence can be concealed. The Prince of the 
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youths, 11 to whom Germany gives a name, is wont to have thee, 
as a companion in his studies. Thou, his companion of old, 
thou, united to him from his earliest yearn, delightc.-st him by 
thy genius, that equals thy virtues. As thou declairnest, tin; 
inspiration immediately rises in him: and he ha3 thee to elicit 
his \v 0 rd 3 by thy own. When thou hast ceased, and the 
lip.? of men are at rest, and when thus shut they liave no 
long time been silent ; the youth arises that is worthy of the 
surname of lulus, just as the light-bearing star arises from 
out of the Eastern wave. And while he silently stands, his 
carriage and his aspect are those of a man of eloquence, and 
his becoming dress creates the expectation of a graceful de- 
livery. Then, when delay is put an end to, and his heavenly 
mouth is opened, you could swear that in this manner the 
God3 above are wont to speak ; and you would say, “ This is 
eloquence befitting a Prince, so much nobleness is there in 
his language.” Although thou art thun pleasing to him, and 
touehest the stars with thy head, thou still thinkest that the 
writings of the exiled Poet are worthy to be had. In truth, 
there i3 a certain alliance between kindred spirits, and each 
one cherishes the ties of his own pursuit. The rustic love.s 
the husbandman ; the soldier him that wages the cruel war; the 
helmsman the pilot of the veering ship. Thou too, lover of 
study, art influenced with a love for the Pierian maids, and, 
thou dost, 0 man of genius, feel sympathy for my genius. Our 
occupations are different ; hut they arise from the same source, 
and each of us is the cultivator of a liberal art. For the 
thyrsus 51 has been wielded by thee, the laurel by me ; hut en- 
thusiasm ought to belong to U3 both. And as thy eloquence 
gives vigour to my numbers; so from us poets comes the 
re/juwite polish for thy language. 

With reason, then, dost thou think that verse3 are on the 
confines of thy pursuits, and that the ties of communion in 
study ought to be defended. In return for this, 1 pray that he, 
with whose acquaintanceship thou art honoured, may remain 

u Prince of the youlfts.'] — Ver. 41. Germanicus. 

11 The — Vcr. G7. This was a staff surrounded with leave-, 

of the vine and the ivy, which the ilacchanal, waved when performing the 
rite? of ilacchus. It was deemed the emblem of < iouuenee ; the laurel v.as 
the characteristic of poetic excellence. 
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thy friend to the last momenta of thy life ; and that he may 
succeed to guide the reins of the world, that belong to thee, 
lugustus: a thing which the prayers of the public also entreat. 


EPISTLE VI.— TO GRiECINUS. 

He entreats Gnccinus not to censure his fault, which he has already ad- 
mitted, since what has been done cannot he undoue. He entreats him 
rather to aid him in his misfortunes, than to persist in condemnation 
of him; at the same time, lie acknowledges, with gratitude, the kind 
sympathy that he has manifested towards him. 

The sorrowing Naso, who formerly was wont, personally with 
his voice, to do so, salutes Grtecinus from the Euxine waves. 
This is the voice of the exile. T/’tis letter finds me n tongue, 
and were I not allowed to write, I should be dumb. Thou 
blamest, as thou oughtst, the offence of tliy foolish companion ; 
and thou teachest me to endure woes inferior to my deserts. 
Thou utterest a rebuke against my fault, true indeed, but tardy. 
Cease harsh expressions, to a criminal who lias made his con- 
fession. So long as f was aide to jiass 6y CeraumV J with a 
steady sail, I was to be advised how to avoid the dangerous 
rocks. Of what use is it to me now, when my shipwreck has 
happened, to learn what course my bark ought to steer ! 
Rather extend thy arms, to be grasped by the weary swimmer, 
and think it no trouble to place thy hands under my chin. 
And so thou dost, and so, I pray, continue to do. May 
thy mother and thy wife, may thy brother and all thy family 
be prospering. And — what thou art wont to pray in thy spirit, 
and ever with thy voice — mayst thou, in all thy actions, meet 
with the approval of the Ccesars. ’Twould be a disgrace for 
thee to have given no aid, in any degree, to thy old friend, in 
his afflicted circumstances. ’Tis a disgrace to turn baclc 
again, and not to stand with a firm attitude ;' c Tis a disgrace 
to desert the ship in distress ; ’tis a disgrace to follow chance, 
and to yield to fortune, aud to deuy that a person is one’s 

15 Cerattma.] — Ver. 9. These, which are also sometimes colled Acro- 
ccraunia, were high' rocks, which formed a very dangerous promontory of 
Epirus. 

w IVilh a Jinn attitude .] — Ver. 2i. 1 Passu,' literally, ‘ step ;* huf ‘ io 

stand with firm step,’ in our language, would he amenable to the charge 
of beiug paradoxical. 
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friend, unles3 he is prosperous. Not so lived the sons of 
Strophius and of Agamemnon ; such were not the ties of the 
son of iEgeus and Pirithous. These a past age has admired, 
and a succeeding age will admire ; in their applause, whole 
theatres re-echo. 

Thou too, art worthy, having served thy Mend in his ad- 
versity, to reckon thy name amoDg heroes so great Thou art 
worthy of it : and since thou deservest praise for thy attach- 
ment, my gratitude for thy affectioD shall not prove dumb. Be- 
lieve me (if my verses shall not perish), thou shalt be often on 
the lips of posterity. Only do, Grtecinus, remain constant to me, 
thus ruined ; and let that warmth of feeling endure for many a 
day. Although thou dost grant this, still do I use my oars 17 in 
the breeze. There is no harm in giving spur to a horse even at 
fidl speed. 


EPISTLE VII.— TO ATTICUS, 

A itkr saluting h» friend, he inquires what he is doing, and whether lie 
retains his former affection for him ; he complains of his sad fortune, 
and laments Ids innumerable woe.. He says, that amid so many evils, 
hope is hi. only consolation ; and entreats him to adhere to his deter- 
mination, not to abandon his friend- 

Tms letter of mine, Atticus, sent from amid the half-subdued 
Gette, first bids thee to he saluted ; next follows the pleasure 
of hearing what thou art doing ; and if, whatever thou art 
doing, thou still hast regard for me. I doubt not but thou 
hast but the very dread of evils often compels me to enter- 
tain unnecessary fears. Pardon me, I pray, arid forgive my 
excess of apprehension: the shipwrecked man dreads the 
waves, even when calm. The fish that has once been hurt by 
the lurking hook, thinks that the barbed brass is concealed in 
every morsel ; oft does the lamb fly from the dog, seen afar, 
and believes it to be the wolf, and unknowingly, shuns its 
own protector ; the wounded limb shudders at even a gentle 
touch ; and the unsubstantial shadow strikes alarm in the ap- 
prehensive. So I, pierced with the cruel darts of Fortune, con- 

17 Use my oar*,] — Vex. 37. His meaning is, that although his friend 
. Gncciuus entertains the kindest feelings, and proffers his assistance to the 
best of his ability, his request that he will continue to do to ought to do 
him no more injury- than if he were to Use hi. oa-s -.rhea a favourable 
breeze was blow in". 
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ceive in my breast nothing but sadness. Now I feel assured 
that my destiny, preserving the course it had commenced, will 
ilwavs pursue the paths to which it has accustomed itself. 1 
think that the Gods keep watch, that nothing may turn out to 
my advantage ; and I hardly think that Port une can be de- 
ceived ; she has a determination to ruin me, and she who was 
once wont to be fickle, is now constant and well-assured in her 
hostility. Believe me, if I am known to thee to be of truth- 
ful speech, no deceit can there be in my misfortunes. Sooner 
wilt thou reckon the ears of the Cinyphian 18 standing corn, 
and with how many sprigs of thyme the lofty Hybla is bloom- 
ing ; sooner wilt thou ascertain for certain, how many birds are 
soaring hi the air on the wing, and how many fishes are swim- 
ming in the sea, than the amount of my troubles can be reck- 
oned, which I have endured by land and by sea. There is no 
nation, in all the world, more savage than the Getre, and yet 
even these have lamented over my calamities. Did I attempt 
to enumerate them to thee, in exact lines, ’twould be a long 
Iliad on my destinies. I fear not, then, because I suppose thee 
to give grounds for fear, whose love has afforded me a thou- 
sand pledges ; but, because every one in misery is but a timid 
creature, and because for a long time the door has been shut 
against my happiness. Sorrow has now become a habit with 
me ; as rocks are hollowed out by tlie constant contact of 
the falling water, so am I wounded by the lasting blows of 
Fortune ; and scarcely can a fresh wound find on me any 
spot unharmed. Not more is the plough consumed by con- 
tinual use ; not more has the Appian tray been worn by tlie 
curving wheels, than my heart has been overpowered by its 
series of ills ; and nothing have I found to give me relief. 

Glory has been attained by many through the liberal arts; I 
myself have been undone by my own endowments. My former 
life is without fault, and has been spent without a blemish ; yet 
that gave me no aid in my distress. Many a time is a serious fault 
pardoned at the entreaties of one’s friends : in my behalf all 
influence was dumb. In adverse circumstances, to be present 
is of use to others ; this tremendous storm lias overwhelmed 

3 Cinyphian .] — Ver. 25. This epithet signifies ‘ Libyan;' astheCinyps 
was a river of that region, running through a tract of country which was 
extremely prolific in com. Libya was frequently styled ‘ the granary of 
Home. 
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tills head q/ - mwe in raj absence. Who has not dreaded evea 
the silent wrath, of Ctcwar ? Harsh expressions have formed 
an addition to my punishment. Banishment is sometimes made 
more tolerable- by its season; I, cast upon the ocean, have been 
exposed to Arcturus, and the threats cf the Pleiades. Ships are 
v, out often to experience a calm winter ; to the bark of the 
Ithacan the waves were not more boisterous. The faithful at- 
tachment of one’s companions would have been able to alleviate 
evils of such magnitude ; a perfidious set were enriched by my 
spoils. The place makes exile more endurable ; no land, more 
repulsive than this, lies extended benc-ath the two poles. ’Tis 
something to be near the confines of one’3 country; a most 
remote region, the end of the earth, confines me. Thy laurels, 
too, C'm.-ar, ensure peace to the exiled ; the Pontic land lies 
expo-ed to the neighbouring foe. 'Tis pleasant to pa-s one’s 
time in the cultivation of the land ; the barbarian enemy allows 
not the ground to be turned up. Both the body and the “pirn 
are rei're.-hed by a temperate climate; the Sarmatian chores 
are frozen with everlasting cold. In pure water there is a 
comfort that is begrudged to none ; here, the water of the 
mar.-h is drunk, mixed with the brine of the sea. 
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tliat thy present may embrace the number that it ought, Li via 
is there, added to her .Ctesars. Happy is the silver, and more 
blest than any gold, which, when in its rough state it had its 
value, will now be as a Divinity to me. By presenting me with 
riches, thou couldst not have given me greater wealth, than 
these three Divinities, that have been set before my face. ’Tis 
something to behold the Gods, and to think that they are pre- 
sent, and to be able to converse as though with the real Divi- 
nity. Plow great a gift, ye Gods 1 The remotest region does 
not confine me now ; and once again, as formerly, I live in 
safety in the midst of the City. I see the features of Caesar, as 
I formerly used to see them ; scarcely did I hope for the ful- 
filment of that prayer -, and, as once I did, so now 1 salute the 
heavenly Divinity. Thou hast nothing preferable, I think, that 
thou couldst oiler me on my return. What is wanting to my eyes, 
but the Palace alone? a place which, if Caesar is away, becomes 
worthless. When I look upon him, I seem to be beholding 
Rome; for in himself he bears the majestic features of his country. 

Am I deceived ; or are the features frowning upon me in 
the likeness, and has the stern figure a certain threatening 
aspect? Pardon me, thou hero, by thy virtues elevated 
above the immense world, and draw in the avenging rein^ of 
thy retribution. Pardon me, I pray, thou everlasting glory of 
our age; whom his own watchfulness makes to be the ruler of 
the world. By the name of thy country, which is dearer to 
thee than thyself ; by the Gods, who are never deaf to thy 
prayers ; by the partner of thy bed, who alone has been found 
worthy of tliee, and to whom thy majesty of character has not 
proved a source of anxiousness ; 15 by thy son, like to thee in 
the resemblance of his virtues, and who, by his morals, can be 
recognized as belonging to thee ; and by tliy grandsons, 
worthy both of their graudsire, and of their lather, end who, by 
rapid strides, are realizing thy wishes ; do, but in a very small 
degree, alleviate my punishment and moderate it ; and grant 
me a place afar from the Scythian foe. And, (if so it may be), 
thou, Ccesar, that art next after Caesar Augustus ! be thy Divi- 

15 A source of anxiousness.] — Ver, 30. The meaning of this phrase is 
somewhat obscure; but he seems to imply that Jtivia was naturally so 
giaceful, and so well prepared to adapt herself to circumstances, that she 
did not feel herself overpowered by the elevated position to which she had 
beeu raised. 
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nity not hostile to these my entreaties. May, ere long, savage 
Germany be borne, with timorous features, before thy trium- 
phant horses. May thy father live to the years of the Fyliau 
Nestor, thy mother to those of the Cumtean Sibyl, and long 
mayst thou remain a son. And thou, fitting wife for a husband 
so mighty, listen with no obdurate ears to the entreaties of me, 
a suppliant. Then may thy husband be ever prosperous; then, 
with thy children, may thy grandsons, and together with thy 
daughters-in-law, the children which those daughters-in-law have 
borne, be prosperous. Then may Drusus, whom cruel Germany 
snatched from thee, be the onlyportion of thy progeny to perish ; 
then, may thy son, clad in purple, press on his snow-white steeds, 
in his warfare the avenger of his brother’s death. Accede, ye 
most mercifulDivinities, to these my timorous prayers; mayit be 
of some advantage to me, to have the Gods in my presence. On 
the approach of Ctesar, the gladiator quits the entire arena, and 
his countenance affords no slight aid. Let it be of some benefit 
to me as well, that, so far as I can, I behold your features; since 
one house has been visited by three Divinities. Blessed are they 
who behold, not the resemblance, but the originals ; and who, 
face to face, see the real persons of the Gods. And since un- 
kind fate has denied me this, I worship with mv prayers what 
art has granted me, the resemblance of them. ”fis thus that 
men are acquainted with the Gods whom the lofty skies con- 
ceal ; and in place of Jove, the form of Jove is venerated. 
Lastly, have ye a care that your likenesses, which are, and 
winch ever shall be, in my possession, be not in a place displeas- 
ing to you. For my head shall sooner part from my neck, and 
sooner will I allow my eyes to leave my gouged cheeks, tlum 
I will part with you torn from me, ye Gods of the common- 
wealth. You aliall be my Iinrbour, and the altar of my exile. 
You will I embrace, if I am surrounded with the Getic arms ; 
you will I follow as my eagles, you as my standards. 

Either I deceive myself, and am deluded by my excessive 
longing, or a hope does suggest itself, of a more desirable place 
of banishment ; for less and less stern arc the features in the 
likeness, and the countenance appears to as.-ent to my requests. 
May the presages of my anxious mind be truthful, I pray ; 
and, juf-t though it be, may the wrath of the Divinity become 
moderated. 
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EPISTLE IX.— TO KING COTYS. 

He writes to Cotys, t!ie King of Thrace; and, after extolling tlie nobility 
of his descent, he tells him that it is the duty of Gods and of Monarehs 
to succour the distressed ; and that, as Cotys himself is a poet, he has 
a double claim on him. He entreats him to show him kindness and hos- 
pitality in the misery attendant upon his exile. 

Cotts, offspring of kings, tlie origin of whose noble race ex- 
tends even to the name of Eumolpus if garrulous report has 
now reached thy ears, that I am lying prostrate in a part of 
the earth that is neighbouring to tliee ; listen, most merciful 
of youths, to the voice of a suppliant ; and give that aid which 
thou canst to we, an exile (for such thou canst do). Fortune has 
delivered me to thee ; this is a thing on which I shall make 
no complaint ; in this thing alone, she has proved not hostile 
to me. Receive my wrecked ship on no inhospitable shore, 
that tlie waves may not prove safer to me than the land. 

’Tis a regal thing (believe me) to assist die distressed ; and it 
befits so great a man as thou thyself art. This becomes thy 
fortune, which, glorious though it be, can hardly prove itself 
equal to thy greatness of soul. Power is never beheld under 
circumstances more favourable, than as oft as it does not allow 
entreaties to be in vain. This the splendour of thy family re- 
quires ; this is the task of a nobleness derived from the Gods 
above. This course, Eumolpus, the most illustrious founder of 
thy family, and Ericthcmius,* 1 who was before Eumolpus, recom- 
mend to thee. This thou hast in common with the Deity ; that 
both of you, when entreated, are wont to give aid to those 
who supplicate you. For what reason would there be for us 
to worship the Deities with the usual rites, if you deny that 
the Gods are inclined to assist us ! If Jupiter will turn a 

31 Eumolpus.] — Vcr. 2. He was a son of Neptune and Chioiic, and 
reigned orer the kingdom of Thrace. Aiding the Eleusinians against the 
Athenians, he was slain hy Erectlicus, as we leam from Apolludorus. The 
king Cotys, to whom this epistle is addressed, is, by some, supposed to 
have been the same person that is mentioned hy Suetonius, under the name 
of Cotiso. 

- 1 Ericthonius.'] — Vcr. 20. He was one of the early kings of Athens, 
and succeeded Amphictyon, whom ha expelled. He was fabled to have 
had the tail of a dragon for his lower extremities, and to have eujoved the 
favour and patronage of Minerva. He was the ancestor of Chione, the 
mother of Eumolpus. 
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deaf ear to him that entreats, why should the stricken victim 
fall before the temple of Jupiter ? If the sea will give me no 
rest on my voyage, why should I offer the useless frankin- 
cense to Neptune l Why should Ceres receive the entrails of 
a pregnant sow, if she denies the unavailing prayer of the 
toiling husbandman ? No he-goat will, as a victim, present 
his throat to the long-haired Bacchus, if no new wine flows 
under the pressure of the foot. I pray that G’tesar will guide 
the reins of empire, because so well does he consult the ad- 
vantage of his country. ’Tis interest, then, that renders both 
men and Gods illustrious ; each of vs esteeming his own 
especial benefactor. And do .thou, 0 Cotys, offspring worthy 
of thy parent, give some assistance to one who lies prostrate 
within thy carnp. ’Tis a becoming pleasure for one man to 
save another ; and by no act L-, favour more readily sought. 
Who does not execrate Amiphates the Lautrygon ? Or who 
disapproves of the manners of the munificent Alcinous V s lie 
of Cassandria 3 is not thy father, or one of the race of Phene r‘ 
or he who roasted the inventor in his own contrivance ; hut 
one, as valiant in battle, and as unused to be subdued in arms, 
us he i.-, averse to bloodshed, when peace is concluded. 

Besides, to have thoroughly studied the liberal arts, softens 
the manners, and suffers them riot to be brutal. And no king 
has been better prepared by them than thou, or has given more 
time to the pursuits of peace. Thy verges testify this ; if thou 
••va=t to conceal thv name, I should not say that a young man 
of Thrace had composed them. That Orpheus might not he 
the only poet of this region, tiie Bistoninn land is rendered 
proud by thy genius. And, us thou hast the courage, when 
circumstances demand it, to lake up arm-, and to riain thy 
hands with the blood of the enemy ; and us thou art -killed 
at hurling the javelin with thy extended arm, and at guiding 

— .t/ein.Cj.] — Ver. 12. He 'is a kite cf the I'i-iea-ians, who most 
ho'-jjiL.iitr e.-.ier’ah.ed t’liwi when !.'* eras •Juj.nn.'tte.fl oy it: 1 ro-stn. 

I/c cf ('asun.trij.1 — Ver il T’;., Is iimrj..- ■ i to refer to XyjV.o- 
ilvai, a W t/dihrrsty tyrant of C_- -.i.virki. ,:i Mac* .i/yra. v.hn, ia reveii 2 S 
*r creeh.* s tjfit £jyc<] air..-, th.a thro,. a into a boding cn.il- 
itroii, 4n>i bile sltU iivr.c. eotr-ni.-rd. ills ci— -natter. at reruarkihle f - , r 
i, rciVrr -i to by :>.r .la-sicai r." 

ft i r >/ I'tur t 1 — V. r. 1.5. Ahriaiaier, the tyrant of pi.-fr. ia Tbfi- 
'~y. an lb*, noted f-r K\ crnalr.ei, -mi at by ids wie X:.ehs, xitb 

the a. — .tartic of h..r b-vt.-erti. 
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the neck of the swift steed ; so, when due time has been de- 
voted to the pursuits of thy country, and when the task of 
valour is at rest from off thy shoulders, peculiarly its own ; 
in order that thy hours of retirement may not waste away 
in sluggish sleep, thou seekest the bright stars by the 
path of the Pierian maids. This thing, too, creates some tie 
between thee and me : we are both of us worshippers at the 
same rites. To a poet, do I, a poet, extend my arms in sup- 
plication, that thy land may prove hospitable to my exile. 
I have not come to the Pontic shores as one guilty of murder, 
nor have any fell poisons been mixed by my hand ; and no 
seal of mine has been convicted of impressing a forged mark 
on strings within which any documents are enclosed.^ 5 Nor 
have I done any thing, which I am forbidden by the laws to 
do ; and yet, a grayer fault than all these must be confessed 
by me. 

But, lest thou sliouldst ask what it is, 1 have written a silly 
'vorfc on the Art of Lot a. ’Tis that, which forbids my hands 
to be guiltless. But ask not on what other subject I have 
erred ; and let my fault be concealed under my Art of Love 
alone. Whatever it .is, I have been sensible of the modera- 
tion of the anger of the avenger, who has deprived me of 
nothing but the land of my birth. Since I am deprived of 
that, let thy vicinity now cause me to be in safety in this 
hated place. 

53 Documents arc enclosed.] — Vcr. 60. 1 Subjeeta tabella literally, * a 
tablet being placed underneath.’ The ‘tabula:,’ or ‘tabelhe,’ were tliiu 
pieces of wood, often of an oblong shape, covered over with wax, on vvliich 
an impression was traced with the iron ‘stilus ’ These tablets were also 
made of ivory, but more frequently of citron-wood, beech, or lir. The in- 
side only of the tablet was covered with wax, the outer part consisting 
jolely of wood. The leaves were fastened with wires at the back, and 
opened and shut, like in the hooks of the present day. There was a raised 
margin to each leaf of the tablet (similar to our school slates), to prevent the 
wax of the one from rubbing against the other. From two to five, six, or 
even more of these leaves, were joined together. Two being so joined, 
were called •diptuclia,’ three, ‘triptyeba,’ and so on. Those tablets wbict 
contained legal documents, such as wills, had the outer edges pierced 
with holes, through which a triple thread, or string, ‘ linum,’ was passed, 
on which a seal was then placed, to guard against forgery, and, without 
which, the document was not considered to be iegallv executed. To this 
ustum the poet here refers, in saying that the crime of forgery cannot la: 
imputed to him, as the cause of his banishment. 
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EPISTLE X.— TO HAGER. 

V/uiTis'G to the poet Macer, Jie sets forth many reasons why he should 
remember him and their former terms of intimacy ; and he says, that if 
he recals the many happy hours they once spent together, he will 
seem to he ever present before his eyes. He concludes by entreating 
him never to forget hitn at any future time. 

Dost thou. know, Macer, from the impression of the seal 
affixed, that it is Naso who writes to thee these words ? And if 
the neal ring is not the discoverer of the writer, are these letters, 
written with my own hand, recognized by thee? or does length 
of time deprive thee of the recoTection of them, and do thy 
eyes fail to recall to memory the ancient characters ? Although 
thou may st have forgotten both my seal and my handwriting, 
I only hope that love of me has not forsaken thee. This thou 
owe it both to the intimacy of a length of years, and to the 
fact, that my wife is no stranger to thee, and to thy pursuits 
which thou hast followed with more prudence than I have, and 
hast not been guilty of any Art of Love, as became thee. Thou 
.-ingest whatever was left undone by the immortal Homer; that 
the Trojan wars may not be without a finishing hand. 1 * 

Naso, a proficient of little prudence, while he is pro- 
ducing the Art of Love, receives a sad reward for his learning. 
Yet with poets there are common ties among themselves, al- 
though we each of us pursue our separate path. Of these, 
though I arn far away, I suspect that thou art not forgetful, 
and that thou hast a desire to alleviate my calamities. Under 
thy guidance, I beheld the magnificent cities of Asia ; under 
thy guidance, Trinaeria was viewed by my eyes. \>e beheld 
the heavens glowing with the flames of iEtna, which the Giant, 
placed beneath the mountain, belches from his mouth ; and thv 
lakes of Henna, and the fetid pools of Palicus, 17 and Iheapot 
where Anapus ioins Cyarie with it3 waters ; aud, not far thence, 
the Nymph, who, as she flies from the river of Elis, runs, 

v ‘ A /milking hand.j — Yer. 14, Homer concludes the Iliad, after tbs 
death of Hector. Macer hail commenced hL> poem at that period, bringing 
it down to the taking of Troy. 

-7 Fctul pooh of I'allcvt.7 — Ver. 25. There were two brothers, named 
the Paliri, said by some writers to have been the sons of Jupiter; but, 
according to Hc-ty chins, the name of their father wa 3 Adiznus. From 
them, two sulphureous lakes of Sicily received the name of 1’ aliens. 
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under cover, even beneath the waves of the sea. Here, a large 
portion of the passing year was spent by me. Alas ! how 
unlike is that region to the Getic land ! And, how small a 
part is this, of the things which we saw together, as thou didst 
render the journey delightful to me; whether we were plough- 
ing the azure waves, in the painted ship, or whether the two- 
wheeled chaise 54 bore us, with its active wheels. Often did our 
journey appear short, by our interchange of conversation; and, 
shouldst thou number them, our words were more numerous 
than our steps. Often was the daytime too short for our dis- 
course; and, while talking, the long hours of the summer day 
proved too short. ’Tis something, together, to have dreaded 
the dangers of the sea, and to have offered our united prayers 
to the Gods of the ocean ; to have, at one time, transacted 
business together, and to be able to recall to memory- at 
another time, the sallies of wit that followed it, and of which 
we need not be ashamed. If these things recur to thee, 
though I am far away, at all hours shall I be before thy eyes, 
as though that moment seen. 

T myself, indeed, though I am under the sky of the ex- 
tremity of the world, which always stands aloof from the 
flowing waters, still regard thee with the only feelings that 
I can, and often do I converse with thee, under that freez- 
ing firmament. Thou art here, and thou knowest it not ; thou 
art, while absent, repeatedly present : and thou comest, be- 
held by me, from the midst of the City among the Gette. 
Make me some return ; and since that place is a more happy 
one, ever retain me there, in thy constant breast. 

13 The tuo-wheeled cAaise.] — Yer. 3-4. ‘Esseda.’ ‘Essedum,’ or ‘esseda,’ 
was originally the name of the chariots which were used by the natives of 
Britain and Gaul in warfare. The Romans copied their form for the 
purposes of luxury and convenience ; and the use of them, in the time 
of Seneca, was very general in Rome. The 1 esseda ' were always drawn 
by two horses, and they are supposed to have been kept in readiness for 
hire, at the post-houses or stations, and to have been s imilar to the ‘ covi- 
nus,' except that the latter had a cover. 


a a 
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EPISTLE XI.— TO RUFUS. 

The Poet is here writing- to Kufus FundanM, the uncle of his wife; h# 
tells him, that, distant as he is, he is fully sensible of his kindness ; 
. and he prays the Gods to grant him a commensurate return for his 
affection, 

Naso, the author of the Art of Love, an unfortunate work, 
sends thee this hook, hurried off in a short space of time ; 
that, although we are separated by the wide distance of the 
whole world, thou mightst be enabled to perceive that I keep 
thee in remembrance. 

Sooner shall forgetfulness of my own name come upon me, 
than thy affection be banished from my breast. And sooner 
will I give up this breath to the vacant air, than the grateful 
recollection of thy kindness shall fade. 1 esteem the tears with 
which thou didst moisten thy face, when my own was dry in 
tearless grief, a great mark of kindness. I call thy consola- 
tion to a distressed mind, a great mark of kindness ; when 
thou didst afford it, both to rne and to thyself. Of her own 
accord, indeed, and of herself, rny wife is deserving of all 
praise ; still by thy admonition is she improved. For, what 
Castor wa3 to Herrnione,*' 1 Hector to lulus, the same do I 
congratulate myself that thou art to my wife. Not to be un- 
like thee in virtue, is her aim ; and by her life does 3he prove 
that she is of thy family. Therefore, what she would have 
done without any persuasion, the same doe.s she do more 
abundantly, haring found thee as an enco urager. The steed 
that is thorough-bred, and that of itself would gain the 
honours of victory in the race, if you encourage it, will run 
even more 3wiftly. Besides, thou dost perform my requests, 
thus absent, with faithful diligence, and thou deemest it 
no trouble to bear any burden. Oh l may the Gods give thee 
a recompense, since 1 myself cannot ; the Gods, who will re- 
ward, if they witness acts of affection. May thy body, too, 
last long, for the practice of those virtues, Rufus, thou greatest 
glory of the Fundanian fcoil.^ 

15 To //ermiom.J — Ver. 15. FTeroiione -was the daughter of Helen, 
consequently Castor raid Pollux were her uncles. 

" J fundanian 401 /.] — Ver. 30. Fundi was a town of Camp ania, and was 
the native place of Iiufua. 
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EPISTLE I.— TO HIS WIFE. 

He enlarges upon the misery he endures in the region of Pontus ; and he tells 
his wife, that it is not to he wondered at, if he desires a more tranquil 
place for his banishment ; and that, as a good wife, it is her duty to 
exert all her energies in his behalf. He requests her to make applica- 
tion to Livia, the wife of Augustus, upon whose kindness of disposition 
he expatiates. He begs his wife to choose a fitting opportunity, and in- 
structs her how she must act, and what request she is to make. 

Tiiotr sea, for the first time set in motion by the oars of Jason, 
and thou land, which art devoid of neither the savage foe, nor of 
perpetual snow, when will the time come, when I, Naso, shall 
leave you, being commanded to go to a region less exposed to 
■ the enemy ? Or am I ever to live amid tins barbarism ? And 
must I he entombed hi the soil of Torni ? With no desire to 
disturb thy peace 1 (if, land of Pontus, there is any peace for 
thee, whom the neighbouring foe is for ever trampling under 
his swift steed), with thy leave, I would say, thou art the most 
intolerable-part of my wretched banishment: thou dost aggra- 
vate my woes. Thou dost neither feel the Spring bedecked 
with the flowery wreaths, neither dost thou behold the naked 
bodies of the reapers. For thee no Autumn holds forth the 
clustering grapes ; but all seasons retain an intense cold. 
Thou keepest the sea bound up with ice, and often, in the ocean, 
does the fish swim inclosed in the covered water. Thou 
hast no springs, except of running water, almost as salt as the 

1 Ti r ith no desire to disturb thy peace .J — Ver. 7. ‘ Pace tua;’ literally, 

* with tbv peace,’ corresponds with our expression, ‘by,’ or ‘ with your 
leave.’ It is, however, necessary here to render it as abo\ e, to give full 
ctfect to the refere. ce which the Poet immediately makes to the mention of 

* peace.’ His grief did not entirely preclude his indulgence iu the pleasures 
of puuning. 
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sea, and it is a matter of doubt whether that quenches thirst, 
or increases it. But few trees, and those of no strong growth, 
appear in the open country, and on the dry land is beheld an 
exact resemblance of the sea. A T o bird warbles forth its notes, 
unless, perchance, in the distant forest, a few drink the water 
of the ocean, with croaking throat. The bitter wormwood 
grows prickly along the unproductive plains, a harvest, in 
its bitterness, fitting to the place of its growth. Add, too, 
continual alarms, and the attacks of the fortifications by the 
enemy, and how the arrow, dipped in the deadly venom, reeks 
with it j that this region is afar, and distant from every route, 
and is a place where one can travel in safety neither on foot, 
nor on board ship. ’Tis not, then, to be wondered at, if a 
different spot is repeatedly requested by me, as I seek to put 
an end to these evils. It is still more strange, my wife, that 
you cannot obtain this favour, and that you can withhold your 
tears at my woe3. Do you enquire what you are to do ? You 
may ask that, forsooth ; you will find out, if you really wish 
to know. To he willing is a slight matter : to obtain a thing, 
you must set your heart upon it, and this anxiety must curtail 
your moments of sleep. I believe that many have the will ; 
for who can be so cruel to me, as to desire my exile to be spent 
without tranquillity '? It is your duty to strive with all your 
heart, and all your strength, and to exert yourself night and 
day in my behalf. And, that others may render me aid, 
you ought, my wife, to surpass my friends, and to be the very 
first to fulfil your duties. 

A conspicuous name has been conferred on you, in my 
writings : you are there said to be the model of a" good wife 
take care that you fall not short of it. Be careful that my 
praises are well-founded ; that you may show respect for a 
work of Fame. Though I myself should make no complaint, 
vet Fame will complain, in my silence, if you have not that 
care for me which you ought to have. 5ly destiny has ex- 
posed me, in the sight of the public, and has* drawn upon me 
wore attention than I formerly received. Capaneus has become 
better known from being struck by lightning : Amphiaraus 5 

5 A mphiaraiit 2 — V er. 52. He was the son of Oicles, sail was 3 
prophet and soothsayer of Greece Heins forced by Polyjuces to sccotn- 
i tiny him to the Theban war, he tied from Periclymcnus, who pursued 
Itiui. Jupiter, on this. hurled a thunderbolt, which opening the ground. 
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is known, from Ms liorses Laving been sunk in the earth. Had 
he wandered less, Ulysses would have been less known ; the 
fame of Philoctetes became great, through his wound. If there 
is any room for humble names among great ones, my fall makes 
me too illustrious ; and my pages allow not that you should be 
unknown, in wMch you have a celebrity not inferior to that of 
the Colin Baths. Whatever, then, yon shall do, you will be 
beheld on an extensive stage, and you null prove an affectionate 
wife, with no few persons for your witnesses. Believe me, as 
often as you are praised in my verses, she who reads those 
praises, enquires whether you are deserving of them. And, as 
I believe that there ■will be many to approve of those virtues, 
so there will be no few ready to criticise your actions. There- 
fore, do you take care, that Envy may not be able to say, “This 
woman is slow in helping her afflicted husband.” And, since I 
have lost my strength, and cannot guide my chariot, be it your 
care alone to keep up the flagging yoke. As my veins become 
exhausted, in my illness I look to the physician : come to my 
aid, while the last moments of my life still' remain; and, as you 
are in stronger health, do you give me that assistance, which, 
if I were hetter than you, I would then give you. Conjugal 
affection, and the marriage tie, demand tills; you yourself, my 
wife, demand this of your virtues. This you owe to the family 
iu whose number you are reckoned, that you may honour it, 
not more by your attachment than by your goodness. Though 
you should do everything besides, unless you prove yourself 
praiseworthy as a wife, it will not be believed that Marcia is 
esteemed by you. And I am not unworthy of it ; nor (if you 
are only trilling 'to speak the truth) are there no thanks due 
from you for my kindnesses : they are repaid me with heavy 
interest ; and Envy has not the power, though she should de- 
sire it, to injure you. But still, add tMs one action to your 
former ones, and be regardful of your duty in the alleviation of 
my misfor,tuues. Exert your energies, that I may be placed 
in a less hateful spot ; and then, no part of your duty will be 
defective. I ask great favours, hut nothing to produce dislike, 
when you entreat in my behalf; and though you should not 
gain your request, your denial will be productive of no danger. 
And do not blame me, if I request you so often, in my lines, 

he aud his chariot, with Bato, his charioteer, were swallowed up. After 
his death, divine honours acre paid to him. 
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to do as you are doing, and to imitate yourself. The trum- 
peter m.-sront to be of use to the valiant; and the general, with 
his voice, cheers on the men that are bravely fighting. Your 
goodness is -well known, and is attested to all futurity : let 
your courage, too, be no less than your goodness. The battle- 
axe of the Amazons is not to be assumed in my behalf, nor is 
the small target to be borne by your active hand. A Deity is 
to be prayed to, not to become friendly to me, but to be less 
angered against me, than he was before. If there is no favour 
for you, yet tears will plead in your favour. By this means, 
or by none at all, can you influence the Gods. It is well pro- 
vided by my misfortunes, that these shall not be wanting to 
you ; and as I am your husband, you have abundant cause for 
weeping. And a3 my fortunes stand at present, I think you 
will have to weep throughout all time. My fate supplies you 
with such resources as these. 

If my death could be redeemed at the price of yours 
(which Heaven forfend), ’tis the wife of Admetus' whom you 
would imitate. You would become the rival of Penelope, if. 
as a wife, you had occasion to deceive importunate suitors by 
a virtuous stratagem. If yon had to follow, as an attendant, 
the funeral of a dead husband, Laodamia woidd be a prece- 
dent for your actions. The daughter of I phis 1 * * 4 must be placed 
before your eyes, if you wish to place your body full of life on 
the lighted pile. There is no necessity" for death, none for the 
web of the daughter of Icarius ; but the wife of Caesar must 
be implored with your own lips. She, by her own virtues, ensures 
that hoar antiquity shall not surpass our time in the credit of 
chastity. While she has Loth the beauty of Venus and the 
manners of Juno, she alone has been found worthy of the 
bed of a Divinity. Why are you trembling ? Why do yon 
hesitate to approach her ? Neither unnatural Prague, nor the 
daughter of zEctes, is to be entreated by your words ; no 
daughter-in-law of rEgyptus, nor the cruel wife of Agamem- 
non, nor yet Scylla, she who, by her lower parts, keeps the 
Sicilian sea3 in dread ; nor yet the mother of Telegonus, 

1 The wife of Jdmdus.'] — Vtr. 1GG. Alcestis was the daughter <>l 

Pfctias, and the wife of Admetui, king of Phene, ia Theitaly. In htt 
affection for her husband, she consented to die in his stead. 

* The daughter of JphiiS\ — Vcr. ill. Hvailne, the daughter of Iphls, 

jc her grief, threw herself on the funeral pile of Capaueus, her h nihantl. 
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bom for the transformation of shapes ; nor Medusa, having 
her matted hair wreathed until serpents. But ’tis a princely- 
woman ; in whose instance Fortune proves that she can see, 
and has removed the false imputation of blindness. This 
universe contains nothing in the world more illustrious than 
her, with the exception of Caesar ; even from the rising of the 
sun to its setting. Choose the time for entreating her, which 
you have often watched for, that your bark may not leave har- 
bour with an unfavourable tide. The oracles do not always 
give out the hallowed responses ; and the temples themselves 
are not tin-own open at all times. When the state of the City 
shall be such, as I now suppose it to be, and when no misfor- 
tune shall be contracting the brow of the public ; when the 
home of Augustus, honoured with rites, after the example of 
the Capitol, shall be joyous (as now it is, and long may it be 
so), and shall be replete with tranquillity ; then may the 
Gods grant you liberty to approach her ; then believe that 
your words will have some effect. If she shall be engaged 
with something of more importance, postpone your under- 
taking, and take care, not, by too much precipitation, to ruin 
my hopes. Again, I do not order you not to seek access to 
her until she is entirely at liberty ; for she hardly has leisure 
to decorate her person. Should the Court be crowded with 
the venerable Senators, still must you go amid the turmoil of 
business. When it has been thy lot to come into the presence 
of Juno, 1 take care and remember the character that you are 
sustaining. 

And do not defend my acts ; silence must be preserved 
when a cause is bad: let your words be no other than anxious 
entreaties. Then there must be no cessation of your tears ; 
und, on the ground, extend your suppliant arms to the heavenly 
feet. Then ask for nothing else, but that I may depart from 
amid savage foes ; let it be enough for me for Fortune to be 
my foe. More things, indeed, occur to me ; but, struck u ith 
awe, you will hardly be able to utter thus much with your 
trembling lips. 1 am of opinion that this will not cause you in- 
jury ; let her understand that yon stood in awe of her Majesty. 
And, if yo'U- words are interrupted by your sobs, it will do 
no harm; tears sometimes have the weight of words. Take 

* Presence of Juno.] — Yer. I t j. Under this august name, he intend* 
to eoiney a compliment to Lhi a. 
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care, too, that a lucky day 0 i3 found for your undertaking, and 
a fitting hour, and a favourable omen. But first, after fire 
has been placed on the hallowed altars, offer frankincense and 
unmixed wine to the great Gods ; among whom, before all, 
adore the Divinity of Augustas, and his affectionate offspring, 
and the partner of his bed. May they, after their usual 
manner, be kind to you ; and may they behold your teat? 
with no severe countenance. 


EPISTLE II.— TO COTTA 

IIb praises the constancy of Cotta; and he says, that, whereas others de- 
serted their friend in his adversity, he always remained firm in his attach- 
ment. He tells him that his kindness will always be remembered by him; 
and that it will not be forgotten after his death, should hl3 writings sur- 
vive to posterity. 

I Pii.vr, Cotta, that the salutation which thou here readest, 
sent by me, may come to thee bringing its own fulfilment. 5 
For, while prospering, thou greatly diminisbest my tor- 
ments, and thou causest a good part of me to be still un- 
scathed. And when others flag, and desert my split sails, 
thou remainest, as the only anchor of my shattered hark. Thy 
affection, then, is delightful to me s and I pardon those, who, 
together with Fortune, have turned their hacks in flight. 
Although the thunderbolts strike but one, not one only do they 
alarm; the multitude that is near Mm who is smitten, is wont to 
tremble. And when a wall has given symptoms of an ap- 
proaching fall, that spot becomes deserted in anxious appre- 
hension. "Who, of the fearful ones, does not avoid intercourse 
with the sick man, in dread lest he should thereby contract 
the malady of his neighbour ? Ale too, in the extreme dread 
and alarm of my friends, and not through dislike, did some 
of my acffuainlances desert — neither attachment, nor affection- 
ate attention was wanting in them ; they stood in awe of the 
hostile Deities. And, although they may appear too cautious 

6 -1 lucky day."] — Ver. 150. Not. in fact, one of those rfay 3 that were 
called • atri/ ' black,’ zs being remarkable for some public calamity. 

- Bringing iu own fulfilments — Ver. 2. ‘ MLtavcre ;’ literally,* -cal 
truly;’ alluding to the word ‘salua,’ ‘health,’ or, as it U rendered" Am s, 

• iilatatioa.’ 
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and timid, yet they do not deserve to be called ,bad. But 
my sincerity thus excuses my friends, and is in then - favour, 
that they may have no grounds of reproach on my account. 
Let them be content with this indulgence ; and, if they like, 
they may put it upon record, that, even by my testimony, their 
conduct was unimpeached. Ye few 'are the more desirable 
portion, who, in my adversity, deemed it a disgrace to give me 
no aid. For that reason, will gratitude for your kindness die 
nt the time, when, my body being consumed, I shall have 
become ashes. In that I shall be deceived, and it shall extend 
beyond the period of my life, if indeed my works shall be 
read by attentive posterity. The lifeless body is the due of 
the sorrowing pile ; fame and glory escape the erected pyre. 
Theseus is dead, and he who was the companion of Orestes ; 
but still each of them lives in his' own praises. And you too, 
shall our remote descendants often praise, and in my writings 
your fame will be distinguished. ’ Even here, the Sauromatce 
and the Getae have now heard of you ; and the barbarian 
multitude approves of such feelings. And when, lately, I was 
making mention of your goodness (for, I have learned to speak 
the Getan and the Sarmatian languages), by chance a certain 
old man, as he was standing in that company, answered my 
words to the following effect : — 

“We too, stranger, whom the freezing Danube confines, 
far from you at Home, are well acquainted with the name of 
friendship. There is a place in Scythia, (the ancients call it 
Tauri,) which is not so very far distant from the Getic land. 
Of this land I am a native, and of my country I am not 
ashamed: tills nation worships the Goddess, the sister of 
Plicebus. Her temple remains to this day, supported on vast 
columns ; and you ascend to it by ten times four steps. The 
story is, that in this place there was a statue, that had come 
from heaven ; and that you mav have the less hesitation in believ- 
ing it, the pedestal still stands there, deprived of the Goddess. 
The altar, too, which had been white from the nature of the 
stone, is dyed red, being discoloured by the blood which was 
shed upon it. A woman, who is a stranger to the torch of 
marriage, performs the ritC3 ; one, who is pre-eminent among 
the. Scythian matrons in noble station. The nature of the 
sacrifice is, (for thus did our forefathers ordain) that the 
stranger must die, struck by the sword of the virgin. Thoa3 
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ruled the kingdom, a man illustrious in the land of Haoti3 ; 
and no one was more famed throughout the waters of the 
Euxine. While he held the Sceptre, they say, that a certain 
Iplngenia, a stranger, made her way thither, through the liquid 
air. Her, earned under a cloud hy the light breezes through 
the air, Phoebe is supposed to have deposited in these regions. 
She had now presided, in due form, over the temple for many 
a year, performing the woeful rites with unwilling hand ; when 
two young men came in a sail-bearing ship, and trod our shores 
with their feet. Their ages were alike, and so vws their affec- 
tion ; of these, the one was Orestes, the other, Pylade3. Paine 
preserves their names. They are immediately led to the re- 
morseless altar of Trivia, having their two hands bound be- 
hind their backs. The Grecian priestess sprinkles the captives 
with the water of purification, that the long sacred band may 
encircle their yellow hair. And while she is preparing the 
rites, while she is binding their temples with the fillets, and 
while she is ever discovering some ground for tardy delay : she 
says, * Pardon me, young men, I am not cruel ; I perform 
rite 3 that are more barbarous than their own country. Yet, 
such is the custom of this nation. But, from what city do 
ye come ? and whither were ye directing your course, in your 
unfortunate bark V She spoke, and the pious virgin, on hear- 
ing the name of her country, found out that they were inha- 
bitants of her own city. ‘ Let one of you,’ she says, ‘ fall as a 
victim ; let the other go, as the messenger of these rites, to 
your paternal abodes.’ Pylades, on the point of death, bids 
his dear Orestes go : the other refuses ; and each, in his 
turn, strives to die. This is the sole thing, on which they 
are not agreed : in all other respects, the pair are of one 
mind, and without disagreement. While these beauteous 
youths are waging thus contest of love; she pens written 
characters to her brother. She there gives a message for her 
brother, and he to whom it was given (see the accidents of 
mortals) was her brother. There is no hesitating ; from the 
temple they carry off the image of Diana : and by ship, tbev 
are stealthily borne over tbe boundless waters. This wondrous 
friendship of tbe youths, although so many years have elapsed, 
even yet enjoys great celebrity in Scythia.” 

After this hackneyed story wa3 related by him ; all praised 
their actions and their faithful attachment. In truth, even in 
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this land (than which there is none more uncivilised) the name 
of friendship moves the hearts of barbarians. What ought 
ye to do, who are born in the Ausonian City, when such actions 
affect the ruthless Gctae ? Besides, thou hast always a kind dis- 
position, which has thy virtues for a proof of thy high no- 
bility; virtues, which Volesus/ the founder of thy paternal 
name, would approve, and which A : uma, thy maternal ancestor, 
would not disavow as his own. The Cottse too, who are 
added to thy family name, a house that would have perished, 8 9 
hadst thou not existed, would praise them. Oh thou, thus 
worthy of that hue, believe that it is befitting such virtues to 
assist a ruined friend. 


EPISTLE III.— TO FABIUS MAXIMUS. 

He says, that while reclining on his couch, Cupid presented liiraself, and 
that he requested the God, that, inasmuch as through him he had been 
exiled, lie would prevail upon Augustus to grant him a less disagreeable 
spot for his banishment. He then states the answer that he received 
from Cupid. 

If thou hast leisure to give a little time to thy exiled friend, 
do thou be present, Maximus, thou star of the Fabian house, 
while I tell thee what I have seen ; whether it was the phan- 
tom of a body, or an appearance of reality, or a dream. 

’Twas night ; and the Moon was entering the windows with 
their two shutters, 10 as strong as she is generally wont to shine 

8 J'olesus.'] — Ver. 105. He was the paternal ancestor of Cotta; being 
a Sabine, who migrated to Rome with Titus Tatius. Silius Italicus tells 
us that Volesus was of Spartan origin. 

9 That would have perished.’] — Ver. 10S. From this, it appears that he 
had been adopted into the Aurelian branch of the house of Cotta, which 
had, at the time of the Poet’s writing this Epistle, become extinct. 

10 Their two shutters .] — Ver. 5. Tliis alludes to the fact that many of 
the windows were openings in tiie wall, closed by means of shutters, which 
sometimes had two leaves, or compartments. They were frequently with- 
out any other protection or covering than the shutters ; but were some- 
times covered with lattice or trellis work, and sometimes with net-work. 
Laminae of * lapis spccularis,’ or ‘mica,’ were used in later times, to admit 
the light, while excluding the cold. Glass was also used under the eanv 
emperors, as frames of glass windows have been found in some of the 
bouses at Pompeii. It is most probable that the window of the room in 
which the Poet lay at this period was glazed either with mica’ or glass ; 
as it is not likely that in a climate, the cold of which, as he often says, he 
felt so bitterly, be would lie in bed exposed to the chill of the night; as. 
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in tlie middle of the month. Sleep, tlic common respite from 
care, possessed me, and my languid limbs were stretched over 
the whole couch ; when, suddenly, the air shook tremulously, 
beaten by wings, and the moved window creaked with a gentle 
noise, istnrtled, I supported my body on my left arm ; and 
sleep, dispelled, departed from my trembling breast. Cupid 
was standing, with a countenance not such as lie was formerly 

rmm ^ i , ,loldin S a ®aple staff in his left hand'. 

Jn his neck he had no collar, 11 no hair-pin in his hair;'-' nor 
• as he neat, with his locks well arranged, as former! v. His 
" ; L ^ V ’’ ilS 1 ,' an ,?‘ n ° over Ilis rol, S h countenance, and his 

r.n ihr.T F l 3r f f 1 la ^ t ; d tG ®y C . VC3 : j lls t as it is wont to be 
, “ , ba * k °* tbe aen;l1 pigeon, which many fingers of kand- 
{ * , touciie(I * , Soo!1 ;u 1 recognized him, (and none was 

better known to me) my tongue, set at liberty, addressed him 

fL„n l i’’ V0 " 1 1 as .• " °li boy, the cause of exile to thy 
o ijctl master, w hom it had been more to my interest not to 
ave had for my instructor ; ha,t thou come hither, too, where 

p . cacc at u ° Ul ™;> a » d the barbarian Danube freezes 
■ lth lus ic\ waves \\hat is the cause of thy journey? uu- 
us.-. that thou mightst be the witness of my sorrows, which are, 

* . k "°\ rest \\ uot ’ a «»u»c for hatred* against thee. Thou 
wast the first to dictate the poems of my youth ; under thy 
guidaiice 1 have alternated the five feet with the sk feet/ 

I Us not allow me to soar aloft with the Maioniau verse 

su- 0 T i Jr ?! tC aclions of S rcat generals. Perhaps thy 
' "l,- 1 " Hiy rtamc diminished the powers of my genius, which, 
M,uU th0U ' jk Perhaps they i cere, were still something. For 

* ** 

IIj: 1 i,;t ftitir,] — Vtr. 15. * Torn Bern/ The * torme. • i r •turn" -< 
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while I was singir.g of thy sway, and that of thy mother, my 
mind never had leisure for any work of magnitude. And that 
was not enough ; in my folly, too, I wrote verses, that thou 
miglitst, through my books on the Art of Love, become not 
inexperienced. In return for these, exile was given as a recom- 
pense to wretched me ; that, too, in regions the most distant, 
and without the enjoyment of any peace. But Eumolpns, the 
son of Cliione, did not prove such towards Orpheus, nor w r as 
Olympus such towards Marsyas, the Phrygian Satyr. Chiron 
received no such reward from Achilles, and they do not say 
that jNuma did any injury to Pythagoras. And, not to repeat 
names collected over a long space of time, I am the only one 
who have been ruined by my own scholar. "While I am pro- 
viding thee with weapons, wdiile, wanton one, I am instructing 
thee ; the master receives such a gift as this from his scholar. 
And yet thou knowestj and thou miglitst say it, sworn to the 
truth, that I plotted not against lawful wedlock. These things 
did I write for those whose chaste hair the fillet does not touch, 
nor the long gown their feet. Tell me, I pray, when didst 
thou learn to beguile the matrons, and, through my pre- 
cepts, to cast a doubt on the legitimacy of then - offspring ? 
Is not every woman strictly repulsed from these books, 
whom, the law forbids to entertain men by stealth ? But of 
what avail is that, if I am considered to have composed 
precepts for adultery, forbidden by severe laws ? But thou, 
mayst thou have arrows that strike all things, and may tliy 
torches never be without the burning flame ; may Caesar, who 
is the descendant of thy brother lEneas, rule the empire, and 
hold sway over the whole earth ; but do thou cause that his 
wrath against me be not implacable, and that he allow me to 
be punished in a place more agreeable.” 

These things did I seem to say to the winged boy ; these 
words did he seem to utter to me. “ By the torches, that are my 
weapons, aud by the arrows that are my weapons, and by my 
motherland by the head of Caesar, do I swear, that, under thy 
instruction, I [earned nothing but what was lawful, and that 
there is no ground for accusation in thy books on the Art of 
Love. And would that, like this, I could defend thee in other 
respects ! Thou Jcnowest that it is rather another thing that 
caused thy ruin. Whatever it is (and that grief ought not to be 
disclosed) thou canst not say that it was unattended with fault 
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on thy part. Although thou mayst screen the change under the 
appearance of error, still the anger of the Avenger was not 
greater than was deserved, hut yet, that I might behold thee, 
and that I might console thee thus prostrate, my wings have 
glided through immeasurable tracts. These regions did I 
first behold, at the time when, at the request of my mother, 
the Phasian damsel Medea wa 3 pierced by my weapons. 
Thou, soldier that art a friend to my camp, art the cause of 
my revisiting this land, after a length of ages. Lay aside, then, 
thy fear 3 ; the wrath of Ctesar will be assuaged, and a more 
joyou 3 time will come, at thy entreaties. And fear not delay ; 
the time that we look for, is at hand ; and triumph makes 
every place to be filled with joy. While thy house, and thy 
sons, and their mother Livia are happy ; wliile thou art happy, 
great Father of thy country, and of the triumphant General ; 
while the people is feeling an inward joy, and, throughout 
the City, every altar 13 glowing with the perfumed flames ; 
while the venerable temple is affording an easy access ; ’tis to be 
hoped that our prayers may at length be enabled to prevaiL” 

He spoke; and either he disappeared in tliin air, or my 
senses began to awake. If I doubted, 0 Maximus, of thy 
approval of these words, I could believe that there are swans 
of the colour of Memuon.” But neither is the milky stream 
changed into black pitch ; nor does the ivory, which was white, 
become the turpentine tree. Thy birth is befitting thy 
spirit; for thou hast a heart that is noble and endowed with 
the honesty of Hercules. Envy, that spiritless rice, attacks 
not such high feelings ; like a riper, it crawls lurking on the 
ground beneath. Thy lofty spirit rises superior to thy very 
descent ; and thou hast not a name that is more illustrious 
than thy character. Let others, then, injure the distressed, and 
desire to be dreaded ; and let them wield their arrows, tipped 
with the corrosive veuom ; thy house has ever been accus- 
tomed to aid the prostrate : in the number of these, I pray 
thee to allow me to be. 

11 Colour of Sternum.]— Vcr. 09. That is, Hack. The ancients con- 
sidered that 2 blade swaa was the very ideal of an impossibility : modern 
<-attq.ri£e ha? corrected this ink tike, and has shown as, by ocular demon- 
ltnlioa, that suet, a bird eiisU la the Australasian continent. 
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EPISTLE IV.— TO RUFINUS. 

Ovid, having sent to Rome his Poem on the Triumph of Tiberius, after 
the conquest of Illyria, requests his friend, Runnus, to take it under his 
protection. He excuses himself on many grounds, because he feels that 
ho has not done justice to his subject. He then addresses Iavia, the 
mother of Tiberius, and foretells that he will shortly have another 
triumph, and that over Germany. 

Tirr friend Naso sends thee, from the city of Tomi, these 
words that bear no insincere salutation ; and he bids thee, 
Itufinus, to show favour to his Triumph ; if indeed, it comes 
into thy hands. 5 Tis but a little work, and unequal to its 
vast subject , but, such as it is, 1 entreat thee, take it under 
thy protection. Bodies that are healthy are strong of them- 
selves, and seek the aid of no Maeliaon : the sick man, in his 
uncertainty, has recourse to medical aid. Great poets have 
no need of an indulgent reader, they captivate one, however 
unwilling and difficult to please. I, whose talents protracted 
toils have impaired, (or may be, I had none even before), infirm 
in strength, recover health by thy kindness ; shouldst thou 
withhold that, I should think myself deprived of every thing. 
And, whereas all my productions rely upon partial support, 
this book has an especial claim to indulgence. 

Other poets have written of a temple which they beheld ; 
his something to set down what we have seen with a recording 
hand. I write of these tilings, with difficulty caught by me in 
public with greedy ear ; and rumour has been in place of eyes 
for me. Does, forsooth, the like enthusiasm, or the same inspi- 
ration arise from things when only heard of, as from them when 
seen ? I complain not that the splendour of the silver and of 
the gold, and the purple which ye beheld, was wanting to me ; 
but still the various places, the natious modelled in a thousand 
forms, and the battles themselves, would have invigorated my 
lines. The countenances, too, of the kings, the surest indexes 
of their feelings, would perhaps, in some measure, have aided 
that work. Every genius is able to grow warm at the applause 
of the public, and at its transports of joy. As much vigour 
should I have acquired, amid such acclamations, as the raw 
soldier does, when he hears the trumpet sound to arms. Al- 
though my heart were made of snow and ice, and were colder 
than this region that I am now enduring ; yet the features of 
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tliat Chief, as he stands in his ivory chariot, would dispel evc-rj 
chill from 1 rny semes. Defective in these respects, and fur- 
nished with uncertain authorities, with good reason I have 
recourse to the aid of thy favour. Neither the names of the 
leaders nor those of the places are known to me ; my hands 
with difficulty met with subject matter. Of events so great, 
how large a part was there that Fame could repeat, or that 
any one could write to me 1 With greater reason, then, 0 
reader, thou oughtst to pardon me, if there is anything there 
omitted by me, or in which I am mistaken. Besides, my lyre, 
that has dwelt upon the everlasting complaints of its mm ter, 
was with difficulty brought round to a song of joy. Words 
of gladness hardly recurred to me seeking them after so long 
a time : to be at all joyfid, seemed to me a novelty. And as 
the eyes dread the sun, to which they are unused, so was my 
mind averse to joyonsnesS. Novelty is the mc.it endearing of 
all things, and thanks for a kindne=3, which delay retards, are 
lost. I suppose that other works, writa-n in a spirit of emu- 
lation about the great triumph, have already been read by the 
lips of the public. The reader drinks of those cups when 
thirsty, when now satisfied, of mine ; that stream is drunk of 
when fresh, mine becomes nauseous.* 5 X have not been idle, 
nor has slothfuhie=s made me tardy ; the remote.it shore of 
the wide ocean confines me. While report i3 arriving hither, 
while my hurried verses are being composed, and, when com- 
posed, while they are travelling to you at Itome, a whole year may 
have passed away. And it makes no .slight difference, whether 
you first pluck the rows be/ore untouched, or whether, with 
a late hand, when there are scarcely any left. What wonder 
is there, when the garden is exhausted, the f!ower= having been 
picked, if a chaplet has been formed, not worthy of its chief l 

I entreat no poet to think that this is said against hL verges : 
in her own behalf lias my 31 me spoken. I have kindred ties 
with you, ye poets if it L> allowed to the wretched to be of your 
number. Ve, my friends, have lived with me, as beiny a large 
portion of my very life; even in tiii.s region, i,etiil ever present,'® 
hold you in esteem. 31 ay my ver.-.ei then be commended to your 

a Jftconues ncuTccui.2 — V cr, 5G. ‘ Tepsuat Derdir, ' rro—s vreau.' 

VVerru w-iier, v. i. v,i Creak alone, is veaeraliy prod-tlna of a teruicaey to 

A l tUiil zter f.rticrJ.y— Ver. 70. 1 'ton U-S. 1 lit * z+it\ zitixzi- 
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favour, in behalf of which I cannot address you personally. 
Writings generally please after death ; because envy is wont 
to attack the living, and to tear them with unfair- tooth. 
If it is a kind of death to live in wretchedness; the earth only 
awaits me, and the sepulchre alone is wanting to my end. 
Lastly, although this result of my labours should be blamed 
on every side, there will be no one to blame my zeal. Although 
strength is wanting, yet the inclination is to be commended; 
with this, I trust, the Gods are content. This is the reason, 
why, even the poor approach the altars acceptably ; and 
why a lamb pleases not less than a slaughtered ox. The 
subject, too, was so great, that it would have proved a burden 
even for the great poet of the iEneid to support it. The 
weak Elegiac measure, too, was not able to bear on its unequal 
wheels the excessive weight of a triumph. 

I am doubtful hi opinion, what kind of measure I shall now 
use • for another triumph is approaching ; one over thee, 0 
Rhine The presages of the truth-telling poets are not deceptive. 
A laurel must be offered to Jove, while the former one is still 
green. Thou art not now reading my words, who am far re- 
moved to the Danube, to streams that are drunk of by the un- 
subdued Getre. 3 Tis the voice of a Divinity ; a Divinity resides 
within my breast : I foretell and I prophecy this under the 
influence of a God. Why, Livia, art thou delaying to prepare 
the chariot and the procession for the triumph ? Wars do not 
now cause thee any delay. Germany throws aside her spear, 
which she curses ; now wilt thou say that my prophecy has its 
weight. Have faith, and soon will thy confidence be realized ; 
thy son will reiterate his honours, and will, as before, go in 
procession with the yoked steeds. Prepare the purple, which 
thou mayst place on the victorious shoulders : the very laurel 
is able to recognize the head to which it is accustomed. Let 
the shields and the helmets sparkle with gems and with gold ; 
let the trophies on the lopped trunks stand above the men in 
fetters. Let the towns in ivory be surrounded with the turreted 
fortifications ; and let an imitation of a tiling he supposed to he 
performed after the manner of the original. Let the squalid 
Rhine have his hair gathered under his broken reeds, and Ins 
waters tinged with blood. Now, captive kings are demanding the 
ornaments of barbarism, and woven vestments of moreworth tbaD 
their own lot. , Prepare, too, the things wliieh the invincible 
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valour of tliy family, both has caused, and will cause, to be 
prepared by thee. 

Ye Gods, by whose command I have given utterance to the 
future, verify my words, I pray, by a speedy fulfilment. 


EPISTLE Y.— TO MAXIMUS COTTA. 

Hr. launches forth in praise of the speech of Maximus Cjtta, which he 
had delivered before the judicial court at Home, a copy of which he had 
sent the Poet to read ; and lie begs him often to send him Ins produc- 
tions. He says that, in his absence, he ever seems present to him ; and 
that he fancies himself at Rome, in his company, as though in the enjoy- 
ment of heaven When he remembers that be is in Scytliia, be says 
that lie seems to return to the infernal regions. 

Dost thou inquire, whence the letter was sent to thee, that 
thou art now reading ? ’ Ti j from here, where the Danube joins 
the azure waves. "When the place lias been mentioned, the 
author, too, ought to reour to thee, Xaso the poet, who was 
ruined by his own talents. ’ Tis ho who sends thee, Maximus 
Cotta, from among the shaggy Gette, the salutation which he 
would rather give thee in person. 

I read, O youth that hast not degenerated from the elo- 
quence of thy lather, the lluent language that has been spoken 
by thee in the crowded court. Although this has been read 
by me with a hastening tongue, throughout several hours, my 
complaint is, that there was too little. Hut this I have made 
more by often reading it again ; and never was it less pleasing 
to me, than it was at first. And since, when so often read, it 
loots nothing of its interest, it pleases by its own merit, uni/ 
not by its novelty. Happy were they, whose lot it was to hear 
it in reality, and to enjoy the pleasure of language so eloquent! 
For although there is a pleasant taste in water that is fetched, 
water is drunk with greater pleasure at the spring itself. It 
is more gratifying, too, to pluck the apple from the bough pulled 
downward, than to take one from a sculptured dish. And, unless 
I am mistaken, had not my 3Iu.se caused my exile, thy voice 
should have given utterance in my presence to the work which 
I have read. As v.as my wont, perhaps as one of the hun- 
dn d men, I -houhl Inn e been sitting as a judge over thy words ; 
and a greater pleasure would have filled my heart, when I 
was iniluenced by thy language, and yielded my assent to it. 
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Since fate, yourselves and my country being left behind, has 
preferred that I should, be among the barbarian G etse, often 
send me, I beg, as it is permitted thee to do, the pledges of 
thy pursuits, to be read by me, that I may seem still more to 
be with thee : follow, too, my example, unless thou despisest 
it — a tinny which, more properly, thou thyself shouldst show 
me. For I, Maximus, who for some time have been dead to 
you, my friends, endeavour, through the medium of my genius, 
uot to perish utterly. Give a commensurate return ; and let 
ny hands receive no few memorials of thy labours, that will be 
so pleasing to me. But tell me, 0 youth, so devoted to my 
pursuits, art thou not, by those very pursuits, reminded of me l 
When either thou art reciting the poem which thou hast just 
composed, to thy friends, or when, as thou art often wont, thou 
art requesting them to recite, does not thy heart grieve, for- 
getting what it is that is absent ? Assuredly it does feel 
that an indefinite portion of itself is wanting. And as thou 
wast wont to speak much of me when among you, is now 
too the name of Naso often on thy lips ! May I, indeed, perish, 
wounded by the Getic bow (and may that be the punishment 
of my perjury which thou seeest thus near me), if I do not 
in thy absence behold thee almost every moment. 

Thanks to the Gods, the spirit may range wherever it pleases. 
In my imagination, when, beheld by none, I have arrived in the 
City, I often hold discourse with thee ; I often enjoy thy con- 
versation. At that moment, it is hard to say, how delightful it is 
to me ; and how happy is that hour, in my thinking. At 
that moment (if I may be at all trusted), I believe myself re- 
ceived into the abodes of heaven, along with the blessed Gods. 
Again, when I have returned hither, I leave the heavens and 
the Gods above ; and the Pontic soil is not far removed from 
the Styx. If, against resisting fate, I am struggling to return 
thence, do thou, Maximus, divest me of an unavailing hope. 
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EPISTLE YL— TO A FRIEND. 

He writes to one of his friends, who, through fear of Augustus, did not 
wish his name to be mentioned in his writings • he bids him consider 
the merciful disposition of the Emperor, and tells him that he has no just 
grounds for apprehension j but he promises that, without Ins leave, 
lie will not insert bis name in his letters. He asks him, if he cannot 
venture to do so openly, at least to maintain his former affection towards 
him in secret. 

Yaso sends these few lines, from the Buxine waves, to his old 
companion, to which he was nearly adding the name. And 
why, when others deem it safe, art thou the only one to re- 
ipiest that rny lines should not name thee ? By me, if thou 
knowest it not, thou mayst be informed, how great is the mercy 
of Cmsar, in the midst of his wrath . Were 1 compelled to he 
the judge of my own deserts, 1 should be able to subtract 
nothing from tliis punishment which I am suffering. lie 
doc-s not forbid any one to remember his companion ; he does 
not prevent me from writing to thee, nor thee to me. Thou 
canst commit no crime, if thou console.it thy friend, and dost 
alleviate his cruel fate by soothing words. Why, while thou 
art fearing in safety, dost thou cause such dread to become a 
ground of hatred against the august Deities l We have some- 
times seen those that have been blasted by the bolts of the 
lightning, live and recover, Jove not forbidding it, Becausc- 
iS'eptune had shattered the ship of Ulysses, Leucotboe did not 
refuse to aid him as he swam. Believe me, the Deities of 
Heaven spare the wretched, aud they do not for ever and un- 
ceasingly persecute the afflicted. And no God is more lenient 
than our Prince ; he moderates his might by. justice. Ccemr 
has lately placed her in a temple built of marble he did so, 
long since, in the temple of his mind. Jupiter hurls his light- 
nings at random against many, who have not deserved punish- 
ment for a commensurate fault. When the God of the ocean 
ha» overwhelmed so many in his relentless wave3, how Larue a 
manner of them was deserving to be drowned ? Were all the 

’* Temple built 'J marble.] — Ter. 25. Tiffs temple is not anywhere 
s.oationed by the clinical authors. Some cais.v-emator, think that 
rciitc-j.ee ii inade to the temple which was dedicated to hi am Liter, or 
tas Avenger, after the defeat and death of Brutus and Camus. They justify 
this supposition, oa the ground that vengeance, or rather retribution, u 
a pari of justice. 
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bravest to perish in battle, the choice of Mars, even iii his own 
judgment, would be unjust. But if, perchance, thou shouldst 
desire to inquire of us Roman there is no one who would 
deny that he is deserving of what he endures. Besides, no 
day can again bring to life those that have perished either by 
the sea, or by warfare,' or by fire. Caesar has pardoned many, 
or has modified a part of their punishment : and I pray that 
he may will me to be one of that multitude. And dost thou, 
when we are a people under such a Prince, believe that there 
is ground for apprehension in the correspondence of an exile ? 
Perhaps, with Busiris for thy master, thou mightst with reason 
have dreaded this, or with him, who was wont to roast men 
shut up in the brass. Cease to asperse a merciful spirit with 
thy vain fears. Why, in the tranquil waves, art thou in dread 
of tile rocks ? I seem hardly able to find an excuse for my- 
self, because I first wrote to thee without a name. But fear 
had taken away the use of reason from me, t/tostupified, and 
all judgment had forsaken me in my misfortunes. Dreading my 
destiny, not the wrath of the Avenger, I myself was alarmed 
by the superscription of my own name. 

Thus far exhorted, indulge the grateful Poet, that he may in- 
sert thy deal’ name in his sheets. It will be a disgrace to m both, 
if thy name, connected with me by long acquaintanceship, is to 
be read in no part of my book. But, that this apprehension 
may not disturb thy slumbers, I will not be affectionate beyond 
thy wishes; and I will conceal who thou art, unless thou thyself 
shalt have first given me permission. No man shall be com- 
pelled to receive my gifts. Only do thou, if it is a cause of 
anxious fear to thee, love him in secret, whom thou couldst 
even love openly without danger. 


EPISTLE VII.— TO IIIS FRIENDS. 

The Poet writes to his friends, and complains that his letters are eternally 
on the same subject, and that after lie has so often entreated them to 
obtain of Augustus either liberty for him to return, or to go to a more 
tranquil place of exile, he knows not v, hat language to use. He says 
that in future he must change his subject, lest he should appear bur- 
densome to them and to liis wife, who, through fear, does not dare to 
second his wishes. He also says that he will hear his evils with equa- 
nimity, as he has endured sorrows even greater; and expresses himself 
ready to die an exile. 

Words fail me, asking the same tiling so often, and I am at 
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last ashamed that my useless entreaties have no end. I sup- 
pose that weariness is the result of lines all of the same tenor, 
and that you have all learned by heart what I desire. Already 
do ye know what my letter brings, although the paper is not 
yet loosened from its strings ; therefore, let the purport of my 
writings be changed, that I may not so often go against the 
stream that carries me away. Pardon me, my friends, if I 
have confidently reckoned upon you ; henceforth there shall 
he an end of such mistakes. I will not be called a burden to 
my wife, who, forsooth, is as timid and as inexperienced in my 
case, as she is virtuous. This too, Xa so, shall thou endure ; foi 
worse hast thou already suffered. By this time the weight oj 
no burden can be felt by tbee. Tbe bull that is taken from 
the herd refuses the plough, and withdraws his youthful neck 
from the galling yoke. I, whom Destiny has been wont to 
treat with cruelty, have long ceased to be unprepared for any 
evils. I have come to tbe Getic land ; in it let me die, and let 
mv destiny go on to the end, by the path on which it has 
begun. Let it delight to adhere to a hope, which does not ever 
delight to elude us by its frustration ; and if you desire any- 
thing to happen, think it will come to pass. Tiie next step 
after this, is, entirely to despair of safety ; and to feel con- 
vinced, once for all, with a certain assurance that we are 
ruined. In the healing, we see certain wounds become larger, 
wliich it had been better not to have touched. He dies a more 
easy death, who is overwhelmed by a sudden torrent, than he 
who wearies his arms in the swelling waves. 

Why have I imagined that I could depart from the Scythian 
regions, and be blessed with a happier land ? Why did I ever 
hope for any more leniency in my behalf l Was my fortune 
thus experienced by me l Behold ! I am tormented still more 
bitterly, and the beauty of places, called to my memory, renews 
the sadness of exile, and begins it afresh. Still, it is better for 
the zeal of my friends to have slumbered, than for the entreaties 
which they have used, to hjpe been of no avail. Great, indeed, 
is the thing, my friends.^sduch ye dare not do ; but, had any one 
asked it, there was one who would have granted it. lf"only 
the wrath of Cmsar has not denied you that, I will die coura- 
geously amid the Etixine waves. 
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EPISTLE Till. — TO MAXIMUS. 

He sends a quiver and arrows to Maximus, from Tomi, and says that, as 
lie lias not the means of sending him any better present, he hopes that 
he will take in good part a gift of such a trilling nature. 

I was considering what presents the country of Tomi is able to 
send thee, testifying my attentive affection. Thou art worthy 
of silver, more worthy still of yellow gold ; hut they are wont 
to delight thee only when thou thyself givest them. Besides, 
this soil is not enriched by any metals : the foe scarcely 
permits it to be turned up by the husbandman. Often has the 
glistening purple . covered thy under garments ; but that is 
not dyed by the Sarmatian hand. The sheep bear coarse 
fleeces, and the matrons of Tomi have not learned to employ 
the arts of Pallas. The woman bruises the gifts of Ceres, instead 
of spinning wool, and she carries the heavy weight of water, , 
her head placed beneath. The elm here is not clothed with 
the clustering vines ; no apples bend the branches with their 
weight. The unsightly plains produce the bitter wormwood, 
and the soil shows, by its productions, how bitter it is. 

There was nothing, then, in all the region of Pontus, that lies 
on the left hand, which my attention could send thee. Still 
I have sent thee some arrows, enclosed in a Scythian quiver , 
may they be stained, I pray, with the blood of thy foe. Such 
pens, as these, such books as these, does this land possess : this 
is the Muse that flourishes, Maximus, in the place of my 
abode. Although I am ashamed of sending them, because 
they seem so trifling ; still I beg thee to take it in good part, 
that I have sent them. 


EPISTLE IX.— TO BRUTUS. 

Brutus had written to tel] Ovid that a person had blamed his writings 
for containing nothing hut complaints about the place of his exile, and 
entreaties to he removed to another country; on winch the Poet, in 
answer, admits that there are many faults in llis verses, and that it would 
have been well had there been that one only. He then states the 
reasons why he has not corrected them, and tells Brutus why he has so 
frequently repeated the same thing, as his letters were written. to different 
persons, and were not originally intended to be collected in one work. 

Til. on tellest, me, Brutus, that some one, who, I know not, 
finds fault with my poems, because in these books the subject 
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13 always the same ; that I pray for nothing but to enjoy the 
favour of a spot not so remote, and that I complain that I arn 
surrounded by a numerous foe. Oh ! how is it, that out of so 
many faults, but one alone is censured ? *TU well, if my 3 luse 
is wrong in this only. I myself am sensible of the faults of 
my works ; whereas, usually, every one approves of Ins own 
verse more than it deserves. The author naturally praises 
/tit own works. Thus, perhaps, iu days of yore, Agnus ls said 
that Thersites had good features. But that error does not lead 
my judgment astray ; nor do I forthwith fall in love with any- 
thing to which T have given birth. Dost thou ask then, why, 
if I see my error, I continue to commit faults, and suffer grounds 
for censure to exist in my writings l The art of perceiving and 
removing diseases, is not the same. The seme of feeling exists 
in all ; by skill alone, disease h> removed. Often, when I wish 
to change a word, I leave it ; and my ability falls short of my 
judgment. I often (for why should I hesitate to confess the 
truth to thee l ) feel it a trouble to make a correction, and to 
endure the tedium of protracted exertion. Enthusiasm itself 
aids the writer, and diminishes his toil ; and, as the work 
grows, it waxes warm along with his feelings. But, to correct, 
is a thing as much more difficult, as the illustrious Homer 
was greater than Aristarchus. 1 * It galls the mind, by the 
languid chill of anxiety, just as the* charioteer pulls iu the 
reins of the anxious steed. And ho may the benignant Deities 
mitigate the wrath of Cte-ar against me, and may my bones 
be covered by a soil that enjoys tranquillity ; as sometime--!, 
when l endeavour to exert pains, the cruel form of my dcatiny 
presents an obstacle. And I hardly appear to mvstff of sound 
mind, for writing verses, and for taking care to correct them, 
amid the ravage Gate. 

But there is nothing more pardonable in my writing-!. 


w .fv/var.] — V.-r. 9. lie v.aj she father cf Tf.cnite;, v.ho, as well as 
lri:.g iiei'm-t.vi, vr_> she n,o>: ci.v..rdiy and coatcmptiUg character ia the 
(i rectum SKut heiore Troy. 

" .Iru^rcr.^iZ — V-.r. i. iis r.a. a ararant ariaa of Aieisr.iira, and a 
opoa tlu* wrisiti.-- cf lloa.er. .Lha.t toils us li„t l.e w.u 
i i.i'. a person s.t t * - 1 .'.a. ii that ls.Oie 

1 were r<v> .ted Ly .a .. at, which he h-d j ro.-r.cr.v. i r-ct to 


t.ate L*. •- n •* a h y ifoerrr, lit » - -.t as 

-».:L c-yree of t > ;h'»-e vthj 

uvheal ..r cca>a; > .« .a U.str 


*i i* •* ed err.ia.lt » p—rrh-ipi 

were ht-hr.-rd to he hyper- 
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than that but one idea almost pervades them all. When joy- 
ous, I have usually sung joyous songs ; when sad, I compose 
what is sad. Either season is suitable to its own produc- 
tions. On what should I write, but on the miseries of this 
dreadful spot, and entreat that I may die on a more agree- 
able soil 1 Oft as I say the same things, I am heard by hardly 
any one ; and my words, unnoticed, fail of effect. And yet, 
although they are the same things, I do not write them to 
the same persons ; and my single voice seeks aid through 
many intercessors. Ought one only of my friends to have 
been intreated, Brutus, lest the reader might twice meet with 
the same subject ? It was not of so much consequence to me : 
uardon the confession, ye learned: the reputation of my works 
is of less value than my own safety. 

Lastly, whatever subject-matter any poet has planned out 
for himself, he varies many things, according to his own judg- 
ment. My Muse, also, is a too faithful indicator of my mis- 
fortunes ; and she carries the weight of an uncorrupted 
testimony. And it was not either my purpose or my intention 
that a book should be composed, but that to each person 
should be delivered his own letter. Afterwards, I united them 
when collected, without any order, however ; that thou mayst 
not suppose by chance that it was a vvork of selections by me. 
Pardon my writings, of which fame was not the cause with 
me, but self-interest and affection united. 
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EPISTLE I.— TO SEXTUS POMPEIUS. 

Hb tells Pompeius that it shows a tram of affection, not to have men- 
tioned him in his lines ; as he has received services at his hands which 
deserve never to be foTgotten. He confesses that through his assistance 
he was saved, and that by his kindness he still exists. 

Receive, Sextus Pompeius, a poem composed by him, who is 
indebted to thee for his life. If thou dost not forbid thy name 
to he placed there by me, that will be added as the crowning 
point to thy deserts. But if thou contractest thy brow, in 
truth, I shrill confess that I have done wrong. Still the cause 
of my fault is a praiseworthy one ; my feelings could not be 
withheld from being grateful. Let not thy anger, I pray, be 
heavy against this affectionate mark of attachment. Oh! how 
often did I appear to myself ungrateful in these my hooks, be- 
cause thou wast to be read of in no part of them ! 0 ! how 

•often, when I was intending to write another -name, has my 
right hand unconsciously traced thy name on the wax ! HIv 
very mistake pleased me, in a slip like this; and with difficulty 
was the blotting out of thy name made with unwilling hand, 
lie must see it at last, said I ; though he should complain, I 
am ashamed that I have not deserved this censure sooner. 1 
Give me the stream of Lethe, that takes away the memory, and 
yet I cannot be forgetful of thee. I entreat thee to permit it 
to be =o, and not to repel my words, us though disdained by 
thee; and do notcousider thereto be any ground for censure in 
my attachment. Let this slight mark of affection repay thy 

1 Desemd t/J* censure sooner.] — Vex. 16. His meaning seems to be, 
mat he left convinced, that whenever he should write, his friend would 
certainly answer him, upbraiding him with his neglect; and mat he is 
ashamed that he has so long deferred writing, and thereby bringing upon 
himself the censure that he merits. 
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great deserts ; but if not, I will be grateful, even against thv 
will. Thy kindness was never idle about my welfare ; thy chest 
never denied me its bounteous riches. Now too, thy benevo- 
lence, not at all alarmed by the suddenness of my downfall, 
gives aid to my existence, and will do so. 

For what reason, perhaps thou mayst enquire, have I so 
great confidence in the future l Every one has regard for the 
work which he has completed. As the Venus, who is wringing 
her hair dripping with the ocean wave, is the production and 
the glory of the artist of Cos as the warlike Goddess stands, 
formed by the hand of Pliidias, 3 the guardian, either in ivory 
or in bronze, of the Athenian citadel ; as Calamis 4 asserts the 
glory of the horses which he has made ; as the heifer of 
Myron' resembles life ; so I, Sextus, not the slightest portion 
of thy works, am esteemed to be the gift and the produce of 
thy protection. 


EPISTLE II. — TO SEVEItUS. 

Hr. writes to the Poet Severus, and excuses himself, on several grounds, 

for not having vet mentioned his name in his Pontic writings ; although 

he has not omitted repeatedly to send him letters, written in prose. 

What thou art reading, 0 Severus, most illustrious poet of the 
great kings, 0 comes even from amid the unshorn Gctce. I am 
ashamed (if only thou wilt allow me to speak the truth), that 

- The. artist of Cos.] — Yer. 29. This was Apelles, the painter, who w as 
a native of Cos, an island of the -Egean sea. His most famous painting 
was the one here mentioned, of Venus Anadyomene, or Venus rising from 
the sea. 

3 The hand of Phidias.] — Ver. 32. He was an Athenian, and the most 
celebrated of the Grecian sculptors. He made a statue of Minerva, twenty 
cubits in height, and formed of ivory and gold. It was in a standing posi- 
tion, and was erected in the citadel of Athens. He also made a statue in 
bronze, of the same Goddess, which was remarkable for its extreme 
oeauty. 

i Calamis.'] — Ver. 33. Calamis was an artist of great celebrity. His 
statues of horses were considered to be unrivalled. 

4 Myron.] — Ver. 31. He was a famous sculptor, whose most celebrated 
work was the figure of a heifer. Pliny the Elder makes mention of it. 

0 Poet of the great h-ings. ] — Ver. 1. He means, by this expression, to 
address him as a tragic poet; as kings, and persons of exalted station, were 
generally the subjects of tragedy, while persons of the humbler classes 
usually figured in comedy. 
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as yet ray books hare not mentioned thy name. Yet the affec- 
tionate letter, devoid of poetic numbers, lias never ceased to be 
exchanged between us. 5 Tis verses alone, signifying my 
grateful attachment, that have not been sent thee. For why 
should I send that which thou makest thyself? Who would 
give honey to Aristieus ? wine to Falemian Bacchus ? com to 
Triptolemus ? apples to Alcinous ? Thou hast a prolific fancy, 
and for no one among the cultivators of Helicon does that 
crop spring up more abundantly. To send verses to such a 
one as this, would be to heap leaves in the woods. This, 
Severus, was the cause of my delay. Tfor yet does my genius 
favour me, as formerly ; but I plough a dry sea-shore with a 
barren plough-share. As, forsooth, the 3lime chokes up the 
springs in the waters, and the stream, obstructed, is kept back 
in the fountain stopped up, so have my abilities been destroyed 
by the slime of my misfortunes ; and my verses flow from a 
less prolific source. Had any one placed Homer himself in this 
country, even he, believe me, would have become a Getan. 

Pardon the confession : I have given a loose rein to my pur- 
suits, and few are the letters that are traced by my fingers. 
That holy inspiration, which fosters the genius of poets, which 
was once wont to exist in me, i3 gone. The Muse scarcely 
attends to her duty; scarcely, when compelled, does she give 
her tardy hands to the writing tablets when taken up. I have 
little pleasure in writing, not to say none ; and I take no delight 
in connecting words in poetic numbers. Either it is, because 
I have derived no advantage thence, inasmuch as ’twas that 
thing that was the beginning of my woes ; or, it is because it 
is the same thing to dance to time in the dark, as to write 
verses which you can read to no one. A listener sharpens 
one's energy ; and excellence, when approved of, still in- 
creases. Applause, too, gives an immense stimulus. Here, to 
whom can I recite my writings, except to the yellow-haired 
Coralli, and the other tribes which the country of the barba- 
rian Danube contains? But what can I do alone? and on 
what subject can 1 wear away my wretched hour3 of idleness, 
and beguile the day ? For, since neither wine, nor deceiving 
games of chance, have any ebarrn3 for me, by means of which 
time is wont stealthily to pass away in silence ; nor, as I could 
wLb, if savage warfare would allow it, does the earth, renewed 
ui its cultivation, amuse me ; what remains for me but a cold 
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solace, the Pierian maids. Goddesses who have not deserved 
well ot' me. But do thou, by whom the Aonian fountain is 
drunk of with more success, cherish a pursuit which turns out 
to thy advantage; and deservedly venerate the- rites of die 
Muses, and send hither some production of thy recent labours, 
for me to read. 


EPISTLE III.— TO A FAITHLESS FRIEND. 

Hu rebukes the perfidious and fickle conduct of a former friend, whose 
name lie conceals ; since, although he had been on the strictest intimacy 
with him from his earliest childhood, lie has not only deserted him in 
his adversity, hut has even pretended that he knew him not. He con. 
eludes, by recommending him to keep in mind the vicissitudes of Tor- 
tune, and her inconstancy. 

Sn.viT, I complain, or shall I hold my pence? Shall I write 
the charge without the name, or shall I will it to he known to 
all who thou art ? I will not use thy name, lest thou shouldst be 
graced by my censure ; and, lest fame should be obtained by 
thee, through my verse. So long ns my bark was in good con- 
dition, with strong keel, thou wast the first to be willing to 
take a passage by me. Now, because Fortune has contracted 
her brow, thou withdrnwest ; at a time when thou knowest that 
I stand in need of thy aid. Thou feignest ignorance, too, 
and thou wishest not to seem to have known me ; and, when thou 
hearest my name, thou enquirest, “ Mho is this Naso V* 

I am he ; although thou dost not wish to hear it, who, when 
almost a boy, was united with thee, then a boy, in early friend- 
ship. I am he, who was first accustomed to know thy serious 
thoughts, and the first to he present at thy joyous sports. I was 
thy comrade, and thy friend in the most intimate acquaintance- 
ship ; I was the only poet, in thy judgment ; lam the same one, 
perfidious man, of whom thou now knowest not whether I am 
living, or not ; about whom ’twas no care of thine to make en- 
quiry. If I have never been dear to thee, then thou confessest 
to have acted the hypocrite ; if thou didst not pretend it, thou 
wilt be proved to he inconsistent. Tell me now, come, tell me, 
what offence it is that has thus changed thee ; for, unless thy 
complaint is a just oue, mine is just. What thing is it that now 
forbids thee to be like what thou wast formerly ? Dost thou call 
it a crime, because I began to be unfortunate ? If thou didst 
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give me no assistance in reality, and by deeds, yet there might 
have come from thee a paper inscribed with two or three words. 
For my part, I hardly believe it; but report says, that thou do3t 
insult me thus prostrate, and art not sparing of thy words. 

What art thou doing, madman ? Why art thou withdraw- 
ing tears from thy own wreck, supposing that Fortune should 
abandon thee ? That Goddess confesses how changeable she 
is on her unsteady wheel, which she ever keeps on its edge, 
under her wavering foot ; she is more fleeting than a leaf 
or than any breeze. Thy fickleness, thou faithless one, 
is alone equal to her. All that belongs to man is pendent 
from a slender thread, and that which was firm falls head- 
long with a sudden descent. By whom has not the wealth of 
the rich Croesus been heard of ! and yet, as a captive, he re- 
ceived his life from an enemy. 7 * 9 He who was but ju.>t now 
dreaded in the city of Syracuse, with difficulty repelled cruel 
hunger by a lowly employment. 1 ' Who was greater thau he 
styled "the Great V’ ,J mid yet, in his flight, with imploring 
voice, he entreated aid of his dependant ; and the very man 
whom the whole world obeyed, was rendered more needy than 
all besides. Marius, the man wbo was made illustrious by the 
triumphs over Jugurtha and the Cirnbri, under whom, oft as he 
wa3 Consul, Home was triumphant, lay concealed in the mud 10 
amid the reeds of the marsh, and endurc-d many thing3 dis- 
graceful to so great a man. The Divine power finds sport in 

7 From an enemy.] — Vcr. 38. Croesu s, the rich and powerful ting of 
Lydia, being conquered by Cyrus the Great, was condemned to be burnt, 
and being placed on the pile, recalled to mind the remarksof Solon, on the 
instability of human affairs. Cyrus, being struck with the circumstance, 
and the wondrous mutation of his enemy’s fortunes, pardoned him. 

3 By a lately employment.] — Vcr. 40. Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily, 
being expelled from Syracuse, fled to Corinth, where he earned a livelihood 
by pursuing the calling of a schoolmaster. 

9 He styled 1 the Great:] — Ver. 41. He here alludes to the miserable 
end of Pompey the Great. 

10 Concealed in the mud.] — Ver 57. Marius, flying from the faction of 
Svlla, was obliged to seek safety by hiding among the reeds in the maralies 
of Mintuma;. Being discovered, he was, thrown into prison, and a Cambrian 
slave being sent there to put him to death, he was so struck by the 
majestic dignity of his countenance, that he was unable to perform li)3 
cruel mission. Marius defeated Jugurtha, the king of Numidia, in Africa, 
and defeated the Cimbri, a powerful people of Germany, who had invaded 
Italy. 
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clie affairs of men, and the present moment hardly carries cer- 
tainty. Had any one said to me, “ Thou wilt go to the shores 
of the Euxine, and wilt be in dread, lest thou be wounded by 
the bow of the Getan;” I would have said, “ Go and drink those 
potions that cure the mind ; and whatever beside is produced 
in tlie whole of Anricyra.” 11 Yet, this I have endured; and 
even if I could have defended myself against mortal weapons, I 
could not, as well, have provided against those of the Gods. 
Do thou then feel 'apprehensive, and believe, that that can 
turn out sad, which, while thou art speaking, seems joyful. 


EPISTLE IY.— ' TO SEXTUS POMPEIUS. 

He says that no state is so utterly wretched as not to have some inter, 
mixture of joy ; arid he shows liow that has been his lot. He says that, 
as he walked along the sea shore, Fame told him that Pompeius would 
be Consul for the ensuing year, and that this has afforded him ex- 
treme pleasure. He then laments that he cannot be present to see his 
friend assume the Consulate ; hut entreats him sometimes to bestow a 
thought on him in his exile. 

No day is so far surcharged with clouds, borne by the South 
winds, that the showers ilow in torrents without intermission. 
No spot is so barren, that there is not generally in it some 
useful plant, mingled with the rough brambles. Misfortune 
has made nothing so wretched, that pleasure does not diminish 
the evil by some cessation. Lo ! I, deprived of my home, my 
country, and the sight of my family, am driven in my shipwreck, 
to the waters of the Getic shores ; and yet I have found a cause 
for relaxing my brow and not remembering my lot. 

Eor while, in my sadness, I was pacing the yellow sands, a 
wing behind me seemed to make a faint noise. I looked back : 
there was no person that I could see ; yet, these words were 
caught by my ear — “ Behold, I, Fame. am come to thee, the 
messenger of joyful things,- having glided along immense tracts 
through the ah-. The next year will be auspicious and happy, 
when Pompeius shall he Consul, than whom no one is dearer 
to thee.” She spoke ; and soon as she filled Pontus with the 

11 Anticyra.] — -Ver. 54. This was an island near the coast of Phoeis. 
It was remarkable for the quantity of hellebore which grew there, the juica 
of which plant was supposed by the ancients to be curative of madness. 
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joyous news, the Goddess hurried her steps thence to other 
nations. But, my cares dispersed amid my recent joy, the in- 
tolerable ruggedness of tliis place was forgotten by me. There- 
fore, when, Janus with the two heads ! thou shalt have unlocked 
the long year, and December shall have been expelled by the 
month sacred to thee, the purple of the supreme dignity shall 
arrayPompeius,thathe maybedeficientin no one of his honours. 

I seem already to behold the inmost parts of the house* 
bursting with the multitude, and the people crushed for want 
of space : and the temple of the Tarpeian abode, for the 
first time entered by thee, and the Gods readily acceding to 
thy prayers; the snow-white bulls, too, which the baliscan grass 
has fed on its plains, yielding their necks to the unerring axe. 
And wnen thou hast begged all the Gods to be propitious to 
thee, and some most especially; there will be Ctesar along with 
Jove. The Senate-house will receive thee, and the Senators, 
convoked according to custom, will give ear to thy words. 
When, with its eloquent utterance, thy voice shall have glad- 
dened these ; and, as it is wont, the day shall have produced its 
words of congratulation ; and thou shalt have given the merited 
thanks to the Gods above, together with Caesar, who will afford 
reason for thee often to do so : then thou 3 halt return home, 
the whole Senate accompanying thee ; thy house being hardly 
able to hold the respectful multitude. Ah ! wretched am i l 
that I am not to be seen in that crowd ; and that my eyes will 
not he able to enjoy these things ! Although far away, . I shall 
behold thee, so far as I can, in my mind : it will look upon 
the features of its own Consul. May the Gods cause my name, 
at some time, to recur 10 thee, and thee to say — "Alas ! what 
is that unfortunate man doing?” Should anyone hear to ine 
these words of thine, I will confess that my exile will at once 
become more endurable. 


EPISTLE V.— TO SEXTUS POMPEIUS, WHEN CONSUL. 

r lie I’oct is suppoitil to be a/ldreising his own lines, before sentlin^ them 
!o Pompeiur, to whom he wrote the lest EpiuJe; he states his rocisage, 
ami the extreme obligations he is under to Ponipeiiis, declaring, that 
through hit hiiidncva lie has become his property. He then prays him 
to continue to preserve that life -winch he has already saved. 

Go, humble Elegiacs, to the learned car of the Consul, and 
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liear words to be read by a man, honoured by his office. Long 
is the road, and ye speed onward, with uneven feet ; and the 
earth lies hid, concealed under the wintry snow. After you shall 
have passed over cold Thrace, and Haemon capt with clouds, 
and the waters of the Ionian Sea : in less than ten days you 
will arrive at the City, the mistress of the world, although yon 
should not make a hurried progress. Then, straightway, let 
the house cf Pompeius be sought by you ; none is nearer 
to the Forum of Augustus. If any one of the multitude 
should inquire who ye are, and whence : let him, with de- 
ceived ear, hear any names you please. For, although it may 
be safe to confess, as indeed I think it is, undoubtedly a false 
account causes less fear. You will have no opportunity, too, 
of seeing the Consul, some one preventing you when you 
have arrived at the threshold. Either he will be ruling his 
own Quirites, by pronouncing judgment, when, on high, he 
shall be seated on the ivory chair, conspicuous with its carvings ; 
or he will be adjusting the revenues of the people by the 
erected spear, 1 * and he will not allow the resources of the great 
City to be diminished. Or, when the Senators shall have been 
summoned to the temple built by Julius Cccsar , he will be 
transacting business worthy of so great a Consul. Or, lie 
will be giving the wonted salutation to Augustus and his son, 
and will he asking advice on the duties not yet well-known to 
him. After these, Cocsar Germanicus will occupy all his spare 
time ; to him he pays respect, next after the great Gods. 

But, when he shall have rested, after the anxieties of these 
matters, to you will he extend his beneficent hands : and, per- 
haps, he will enquire what I, your parent, am doing. I wish 
you to answer him in words like these : “ He is still living, and 
to thee, he confesses that he owes the life, which, in the first 
place, he holds as a gift from the benignant Csesar. With 
grateful lips, he is wont to repeat, that thou, when he went 
into exile, didst point out a safe road through the lands of 
barbarism • that through the anxiety of thy mind it was ef- 


12 By the erected spenr.] — Ver. 19. The public revenues were fanned 
out, or sold, under the superintendence of the Consul, to the highest bid- 
der. In auctions, a spear was usually erected, which was said to have been 
a symbol, derived from the old and summary practice of selling under a 
spear the booty acquired in war. Heuce, the phrase * Sub hasta venders, ’ 
means, * to sell by auction.’ 
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fected, tliat lie did not make the Bistonian snow warm' with 
his blood. That there were many presents besides added 
to the preservation of his life, that he might not exhaust his 
own resources. That due thanks may be returned for these 
kindnesses, he swears that he will be thy property for all future 
time ; for that, first shall the mountains be destitute of the 
shady tree, and the seas shall have no sailing ships, and the 
rivers shall again return to them springs, by streams flowing 
upward; before gratitude for thy kindness can pass away.’’ 
When you have said these things, entreat him to preserve 
what is his gift : and so, the purpose of your journey will 
have been fulfilled. 


EPISTLE 71.— TO BRUTUS. 

He says that he has now passed five years in Pontus; and that Fahius Maxi- 
mus is dead, in whose intercession in his behalf he had centered hishopes. 
He admits, however, that Brutus has shown equal affection towards 
him. He enlarges upon the virtues and abilities of Brutus, and de- 
clares that he never will he ungrateful for the kindnesses of those friends, 
who have been faithful in their attachment during his adversity. 

The Epistle, which thou art reading, Brutus, comes to thee 
from those regions in which it would not be thy wish for Naso 
to be. But that which thou wouldst not wish, my wretched 
destiny has willed. Ah me ! it is more powerful than are thy 
desires! An Olympiad of five years 13 has been spent by me 
in Scythia ; time is now passing into the period of a second 
lustrum. For stubborn Fortune still persists, and insidiously 
opposes her spiteful foot to my wishes. Thou hadst resolved, 
Maximus, the light of the Fabian house, to speak to the Di- 
vinity of Augustus, with suppliant voice, in my behalf. Thou 
didst die, before thou hadst preferred thy entreaties, and I be- 
lieve, Maximus, that I was the cause of thy death ; not such 
was my value. I now dread to entrust my safety to any one. 
Aid itself perished with thy death. Augustus had begun to 

13 An Olympiad of five years."] — \er. 5. The Olympiad was a period of 
four years, which intervened between each celebration of the Olympic 
games, which were held at Olympia, in Elis. The Olympiads began’ to lie 
reckoned from the year 776 n.c. Ovid calls an Olympiad ‘ quinquennis’ 
as consisting of four complete years, and terminating just at the com- 
mencement of a fifth. 
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pardon my fault, committed through deception : lie has aban- 
doned my* hopes, and the earth at the same moment. And 
yet, Brutus, I, placed here far away, have placed before 
thee, a poem, such as I could, on the newly-made inhabitant 
of the heavens. May that act of piety, be favourable to 
me ; and may there be a limit notv to my woes, and may 
the anger of that holy family he 'moderated. I could swear for 
certain, that thou too, Brutus, known to me by no uncertain 
signs, prayest the same thing. For, whereas thou hast ever 
shown me sincere affection, still did that affection wax 
stronger in the hour of adversity. Whoever had beheld thy 
tears and mine together, would have supposed that both of us 
were about to undergo punishment. Nature produced thee 
kind to the wretched, and gave not a more benignant heart 
to any one, Brutus, than to thee. So that, if auy one were 
ignorant what is thy power in the warfare of the courts, lie 
could hardly suppose that the accused are pursued to convic- 
tion by thy lips. In truth, it belongs to the same person, 
although there appeal's to be a discrepancy, to be gentle to 
tiie suppliant, to be terrible to the guilty. When the vindica- 
tion of the rigid law has been undertaken by thee, each of 
thy words has, as it were, venom infused. May it be the lot 
of thy enemies to find how impetuous thou art in warfare, and 
to feel the weapons of thy tongue. These are sharpened by 
thee with a care so imperceptible, that all deny that thy genius 
■belongs to that body of thine. But if thou seeest any one 
crushed by cruel Fortune, no woman is more pitying than are 
thy feelings. This I especially was sensible of ; when a great 
part of my acquaintances denied all knowledge of me. I shall 
be forgetful of them, bat never forgetful of you, m\j friends, who 
have anxiously alleviated my misfortunes. And first shall 
die Danube (too close to me, alas l) turn its course from the 
Euxine sea to its source ; and, as though the days of the feast 
of Thyestes 14 had returned, the chariot of the sun be driven 
towards the Eastern waves ; before any one of you, who have 
mourned me thus torn away, can prove that I, in my ingrati- 
tude, have not remembered him. 

» 

11 Feast of Thyestes — Ver. 47. When Atrens served up the children 
of Thyestes, to be eaten by their father, according to the fable, the sun 
ran back in his course, being struck with horror at the atrocity of the 
deed. The story has been more fallv referred to in a previous Note. 
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EPISTLE VII.— TO VESTAL1S. 

"Vkstalis having been sent to assume the command in the regions ol 
Pontus, Ovid calls upon him to witness the truth of his assertions, as to 
the wretched nature of that country ; he then enlarges upon the valour 
of Vestalia, and promises that his exploits shall be commemorated by 
his verse to all futurity. 

Since, Yestalis, thou hast been sent to the waves of the 
Euxine, that thou niayst dispense justice in regions situate 
under the Pole, thou beholdest, thyself being present, in 
what kind of a land I am placed ; and thou wilt be a witness 
that I am not accustomed to make idle complaints. Young 
man, sprung from the Alpine kings, by thy aid undoubted 
confidence will be given to my words. Thou thyself seeest, 
no doubt, that Pontus i3 hardened with frosts ; thou thyself 
beholdest the wine frozen with hard ice ; thou thyself be- 
holdest how the Iazygian herdsman leads his laden waggons 
over the midst of the waters. Thou seeest, too, the poison 
hurled beneath the barbed steel, and the arrow bearing a double 
cause of death. And would that this portion had been only be- 
held by thee, and that it had not, too, been known by thee 
in personal combat 1 Thou didst aspire to the office of a Chief 
Centurion, through many a danger ; an honour which of late 
deservedly fell to thy lot. Although this dignity be abounding 
for thee in plenteous advantages, 11 yet valour itself will be the 
first in rank. This the Danube cannot deny, whose waters thy 
right band once made red with Getic blood. This iEgypsus 15 
cannot deny, which, retaken, when thou didst enter it, was 
sensible that there wa3 no advantage in the natural resources 
of the place ; for that city was even with the clouds, on the top 
of a mountain ridge, and it is doubtful whether it v;as better 
defended by position or art. The savage enemy had taken 
it from, the Sithonian king, and, victorious, possessed the 
intercepted wealth ; until Yitellius 17 bore his standards, car- 

15 In plenUous adcanlaffes.J—Ver. 17. The office of Chief Centurion, 
or 1 Primipilus,’ v.'os extremely lucrative, in the advantages and emolu- 
ments that accompanied it. 

10 ^gypiia.]—' Ver. 21. This ivas a well fortified town, situate in the 
Scythian territory, on an eminence near the banks of the Danube. 

n Vitellius .] — V er. 27. History is silent as to any further particulars 
relative to this officer. 
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ried along the -waves of the stream, among the Getre, his 
soldiers having landed. But, most valiant descendant of the 
ancient Datums , 19 an impulse came on thee to go against the 
opposing enemy. There was no delay. Conspicuous afar, in 
glittering arms, thou takestcare that deeds of bravery shall not 
he concealed ; and, with rapid strides, thou advancest against 
both steel and the fortified place and the stones, more numerous 
than the hail of midwinter. Neither the multitude of javelins, 
hurled upon thee, nor yet the darts which are reeking with the 
blood of the viper, stop thee ; the arrows with their coloured 
feathers bristle on thy helmet, and hardly is any part of thy shield 
without a wound ; nor does thy body fortunately escape all 
blows, hut pain is inferior to the love of glory. In such 
manner, at Troy, Ajax is said in defence of the Grecian ships to 
have warded off the torches hurled by Hector. When thou liadst 
now approached nearer, and the combat was hand to hand, 
and the fight could be waged with the fierce sword at close 
quarters; ’tis diflicult to say what thy courage there pet- 
fonned, and how many thou didst put to death, and whom, 
and in what manner. Thou, victorious, didst tread upon heaps 
made by thy sword j and many a Getnn was under thy foot 
placed upon him. The next in rank lights after the example 
of the Chief Centurion ; 13 and the soldiers both give and receive 
many a wound ; but thy valour as much outshines the others, 
sis Pegasus did in speed tire swift horses. iEgypsus is taken, 
and, Vestali's, thy exploits have been attested in my verse to 
ail future time. 

EPISTLE VIII. —TO SUILLIIIS. 

A fruit the death of Augustus, Ovid writes to Suillius, the son in-law of 
his wife, ami thanks him for iris letter, late as it is, which he has just 
received. He asks him to entreat Germanicus in Ids behalf, and he 
promises, not to erect in Ids honour marble temples, but to sing bis 
praises in his poems. He then shows that it is most becoming to ex- 
press gratitude to princes in poetical effusions. He extols the merits of 
poesy, and prays that Ids verses may conduce to bis own advantage; and 
concludes by saying, that if he is denied permission to r etuni to his 
country, still, a place of exile, nearer to Rome, will give him a better 
opportunity of celebrating the exploits of Ctesar. 

Suillius, graced by studious pursuits, thy letter arrived here 

ls Daunus — Ver. 29. He was king of tlie Kutuliaus. who settled in 
Apulia, and was the father of Turmts and Julurna. 

The Chief Centurion.J — Vcr -19. ‘ Prinii pili.' This was the I-’inf, 
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safe, late, but still pleasing to me. In it, thou sayest that if 
affectionate esteem can soften the Gods above by entreaties, 
thou wilt give me assistance. Though hitherto thou hast 
availed nothing, I am indebted for thy friendly disposition ; 
and I call it a kindness to have the wish to aid. .May only this 
anxiety of thine last to a late period ; and may thy affection 
be not worn out by my misfortunes. The links of connexion 
make a certain tie between us ; and that they may ever remain 
unbroken, is my prayer. For she who is thy wife, the same is 
almost my daughter : and she who calls thee son-in-law, calls 
me husband. Wretched am I, if thou contractest thy brow 
when thou readest these lines, and art ashamed to be my con- 
nexion 1 But thou wilt be able to find here nothing deserving 
of shame, except Fortune, who proved blind forme. Shouldst 
thou trace my pedigree ; we shall be found to be Knights, 
from the earliest stock, even through unnumbered ances- 
tors. Shouldst thou wish to enquire what is my character; 
take away iny mistake from wretched me, and it is free 
from blemish. Only do thou, if thou slialt have a hope that 
anything can he done by entreaty, implore the Deities, with 
suppliant voice, whom thou dost venerate. Thy Gods are the 
youthful Caesar; appease thy own Divinities ; assuredly no altar 
is better known to thee than this. It never suffers the entrea- 
ties of its worshippers to be in vain ; hence seek relief for my 
fortunes. Should it aid rne with a breeze ever so small, rny 
»unk hark will rise again from the midst of the waves. Then 
will I offer the solemn frankincense in the burning flames, and 
J will testify how great Is the power of the Gods. But [ will 
not erect to thee, Germauicus, a temple of Parian marble. 
This downfall has diminished my property ; let thy own 
family and rich cities erect temples to thee ; Naso will show 
his gratitude with his verses, winch are his wealth. I con- 
fess, indeed, that but small gifts are returned for lar'-e ones, 
when I give hit words in return for my deliverance granted 
to uie. But he is abundantly grateful, who gives the mot 
lie can; atfection thereby reaches its limits. The frnnkm- 


»r Chief Centurion, ot the Srit m.-imple of the Triarii. H. ; - fta3 ori ,/ In _,,[. 
called * Centura* Primal.' and afterwards * Centura) Prinupil,,' or "as in 
She [11 flint mM-uius, * Primipdu,.' He was neet in rank to the u.UiUn. 
Tnbui.eS, a 'id %it ou the in. stars coenc.I. Ir^ las cinirye, too, was the 
ti&ie of the legion, whence he ebtuiBid the t.:Jc of • A< t i. Inter.' 
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ecnse wliicli the poor man offers to the Gods out of the little 
censer, is not less availing than that which is offered out of a 
broad charger. The sucking lamb, too, just as much as the 
victim fed on the Faliscau pasturage, when slain, stains with 
its blood the Tarpeiau altars. And indeed, nothing is more 
pleasing to men of regal dignity than gratitude expressed 
through the verse of poets. Verses perform the heralding of 
your praises, and they provide that the fame of your actions 
be not fleeting. By verse is valour made immortal ; and, 
free from death, it obtaius the notice of late posterity. 

Decaying age consumes both iron and stone ; and no one 
thing has greater power than time. Writings survive the 
length of years ; through writings hast thou known of 
Agamemnon, and who bore arms against him, or who, with 
him. Who, without verse, could have known of Thebe3 and 
the seven chiefs, and of what took place after these tilings, 
nnd what before ? The Gods, too, (if I may be allowed to say 
so,) exist through poetry ; and majesty so great has need of 
the voice of one to celebrate it. 

’Tis thus we know that Chaos, when divided, derived its 
parts from that original mass of early nature ; thus, that the 
Giants aspiring to the realms of heaven were hurled to Styx 
by the storm-bearing fires of the Avenger. ’Twas thus that 
the victorious Bacchus received glory from the conquest of 
the Indians ; Alcides, from the taking of CEckalia ; :o and 
lately, in some degree, verse hallowed thy grandsire, whom his 
virtues added to the number of the stars. If then, there is 
any life at all still remaining in my genius, it shall all be at 
thy service. Thyself a poet, thou eanst not despise the 
homage of a poet ; according to thy own judgment, that 
pursuit has its worth ; nnd had not so great an influence in- 
vited thee to loftier objects , thou wouldst have been Die 
especiid glory of the Pierian maids. But it was more glorious 
to afford us a subject-matter, tkau verses; and yet thou canst 
not entirely abandon them. For at one time thou art waging 
war ; at another, thou art fitting thy words into measure, and 
what is a business to others, the same is a sport to thee. 

(Ec/uiliu.] — Vcr. 02. Hercules made \v ar on Eurytus, the king of 
(Echalia, whom he killed, together with his sons. He took and plundered 
the town, and led loie away captive, to gain whom he had undertaken the 
expedition. 
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And as Apollo is slow at neither "the lyre, nor the how, but 
either string comes in contact with his sacred hands ; so art 
thou, defective in neither the arts of the scholar nor those of 
the Prince ; but the Muse is united with Jove in thy intellect. 
And inasmuch as she has not removed me from that stream, 
which the hollowed hoof of the Gorgon steed has formed, 
may she aid me, and may she give me assistance in perform- 
ing the rites that are common to us, and in applying my hand 
to the same pursuits ; in order that I may, at length, escape 
from the shores too much exposed to the Coralli clad in hides, 
and from the cruel Gette ; and, if my country is shut against 
wretched me, that I may he located in any place, that is less 
distant from the Ausonian City ; from which I may be able to 
ring thy new-born praises, and to relate thy great exploits, with 
the least possible delay. 

Implore for one wlio is almost thy step-father, dear Suillius, 
that this prayer may influence the Divinities of the heavens. 


EPISTLE IX.— TO GRJECINUS. 

Tin: Poet, haring been informed that Grmcinus is Consul elect, laments 
(ust he is away from Home, and cannot share in the general joy, or take 
part iri the ceremonial ; and such being the case, he bids his letter per- 
form his part. He requests Gnecinus to entreat in his behalf that he 
may return ; and he sacs that iiis joy is increased by the fact that 
Flaccus, the brother of Gnecinus, will succe.ed him in the Consulship, 
whose good offices he al-.o entreats. He concludes by enlarging upon 
the mi.-enes of liis exile. 

X.vso sends thee this salutation, GrKcLnus,fromtheEuxinewaves, 
Horn a spot whence it is permitted him, not whence he delights, 
U) do AO. Aud may the Gods grant that, thus sent, it may 
arrive on that morn, which shall be the first to present thee 
with the twice six fasces. 11 And since without me, tlion, as 
Consul, wilt approach the Capitol, and I shall not be a portion 
of thy retinue; let iny letter act the part of its master, and 
nerform the dutv of thv friend on the dnv rmnninferi TT.m/1 1. 
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been born under better destinies, and liad my chariot sped on- 
ward 'with unbroken wheel, my tongue would have performed 
the duty of saluting thee, which now my hand discharges, 
by means of my writing. Congratulating thee, I would have 
given thee kisses with complimentary words ; and that honour 
would not have less been mine than thy own. On that day 
(I confess it) I should have been so proud, that hardly any 
house could have contained my pride. And while the body 
of the venerable Senate attended at thy side, I, of Equestrian 
rank, should have been seen going before" the feet of the 
Consul. And although I could wish ever to be close to 
thee, I should have rejoiced not to have had my place at thy 
side. And I should not have been complaining, even if I had 
been squeezed by the crowd ; but it would then have been a 
pleasure to me to be pressed by the populace. I should have 
beheld, in my joy, how lengthened was the train of the proces- 
sion, and how dense a crowd occupied the long road. And that 
thou mayst the better know how trifling matters influence me, 
I should have looked to see what kind of purple clothed thee. 
I should also have observed the wrought statues on the curule 
chair, aud all the sculptured work of the Numidian tusk."’ 
And when thou shouldst, have been escorted to the Tarpeian 
heights, until the devoted victim should fall by thy order, the 
great God, who dwells hi the midst of the temple, should have 
heard me in secret giving him thanks. I would also have 
offered frankincense, with a mind three or four times more 
bounteous than the charger containing it, overjoyed by the 
honours of thy dignity. Here should I have been numbered 
among thy friends then present : if only my destinies had 
auspiciously given me permission to be in the City : and that 
pleasure which now is conceived by my mind, could then have 
been enjoyed by my eyes. It seemed not thus to the inhabit- 
ants of heaven, and perhaps, with justice ; for what can it 

~ -S' rim going be/orei] — Ver. IS. In the Consular procession, it was 
customary for the Equestrian order to precede the Senators. It appears 
that it is from the enjoyment of this right of precedence, that the Poet 
says that he should he required, durhig the time of the procession, to leave 
his place by the side of the Consul. 

Of the Numidian tus.t.j — Ver. 28; It has before been observed, 
that the curule eliair was made of, or decorated with, ivory. The greater 
part of the ivory used by the Romans, was most likely to be the produce 
of Xuiniuia, and other provinces of the north of Africa. 
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avail me to deny the cause of my punishment? And yet I 
will use my mental powers, which alone are not banished from 
the spot, and so will I behold thy Consular robe - l and thy 
Fasces. They only shall behold thee, dispensing justice to the 
people, and shall feign to be present in thy places of privacy. 
At one moment, they shall behold thee setting up to auction, 
under the spear, the revenues of a long lustrum, and letting 
out each thiDg with a scrupulous fidelity ; at another time, 
eloquently speaking in the midst of the Senate, discussing 
what the public welfare requires ; at another time, decreeing 
thanks to the Gods above, on account of the Ctesars, and 
striking the white necks of the choice bulls. 

And would that, when thou slialt have already prayed for 
things of more consequence, thou wouldst entreat that the 
wrath of the Deity against me be appeased! May, at these 
words, the sacred fire shoot upwards from the laden altar, and 
may the pointed fiame, in its brilliancy, give a good omen to 
thy prayers. Meanwhile, in so far as I may, that I may not 
ever be in querulous mood, I will celebrate here, too, the fes- 
tive day on thy Consulship. Another cause of joy, and one 
that yields not to the first — thy brother shall be thy successor 
in an honour so great. For, as thy rule, Gnncinus, is finished 
on the last day of December, he commences it on the day of 
Janus ; and, such is the alFection between you, you will share 
your joys alternately, thou in the Consular dignity of thy 
brother, he in thine. Thus thou wilt have become twice 
Consul, and twice Consul, he : and in thy family will be be- 
held a twofold honour : which, great though it is, and though 
Rome sprung from Mars, beholds no sway more lofty' than 
that of the supreme Consul ; yet the dignity of the giver 
amplifies this honour, and a thing that is given partakes of 
the majesty of him who confers it. May it, then, be granted 
tluj brother Flaccus, and thyself, to enjoy such mark n of the 
good opinion of Augustus at all times. 15ut wiien you shall 
have leisure, from the care of affair* more connected with your- 
selves, I entreat you, add yn»r prayers to mine. And if the 
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breeze shall at all swell the sail, loosen the ropes, 25 that my 
bark may take its departure from the Stygian waters. Flaecus 
was lately the governor of these regions, Grseeinus ; and, 
under his rule, the savage banks of the Danube were in safety. 
He kept the Mysian nations in constant peace ; he, by his 
sword, alarmed the Gctce that trust in the bow. By prompt 
valour he recovered Trosmis," 1 that had been taken, and tinted 
the Danube with barbarian blood, Inquire of him, what is the 
aspect of this spot ? and what are the miseries of a Scythian 
climate? and by how near an enemy I am kept in alarm? 
whether or not the slender arrows are dipt in the venom 
of the serpent ? or whether human lives are not the sad vic- 
tims? whether I tell an untruth, or the hardened ocean freezes 
with the cold, and the ice extends many hundred yards 27 out 
to sea ? When he has told thee these things, inquire of him 
what is said of me, and ask in what manner I spend my 
tedious time. I am not hated here, nor, in truth, do I deserve 
to be ; and my disposition has not changed together with my 
fortune. That peace of mind remains, which thou wast wont 
to praise, that former modest demeanour, as usual, on my 
countenance. Thus am I far away, thus am I here, where a 
burbariau enemy causes cruel arms to have more power than 
laws ; whereas no woman, man or boy, Gneciuus, for now so 
many years, can have any ground of complaint against me. 
This is the cause, why the people of Tomi wish me well, and 
assist me, since this land can testify in my favour. They 
prefer that I should depart, because they see that I wish it ; 
yet, in regard to themselves, they wash me to be here. And 
shouldst thou not believe me ; there are decrees in existence 
m which the public records praise me, and moke me exempt 
from impost. Although this boasting is not befitting the un- 

25 Loosen the ropes.} — Yer. 73. The ‘ nidentes ’ were the ropes used 
to move or fix the masts, sails, or yards of a vessel. 

Trosmis. ] — Ver. 79. This was a city of Mysia, which the Scythians 
had taken from the Romans. 

^7 jtfany hundred yardsJ] — Ver. SG. * Jugera multa;’ literally, many 
ji^era.’ The * jugerum * of the Romans was, as a measure of superficies. 
240 feet in length, and 120 in breadth. It was the common measure of 
road among the Romans. Pliny renders the Greek word rrXiOiov,^ by 
* jugerum,' in which case it would be a measure of length of 100 Grecian, 
or 104 Roman, feet. In the present instance, the word secuis to imply a 
measure of length. 
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fortunate, tlie neighbouring towns grant me the same privi- 
leges. 

My piety, too, is not unknown ; this stranger land sees a 
shrine of Caesar existing in my house. Together with him, stand 
his affectionate son, and his wife as his priestess Deities not 
less than him who has lately been consecrated a God. And that 
no part of the family may be wanting, each of his grandsons 
stands there, the one, next to the side of his grandmother, the 
other, to that of his father. As oft as the day arises from the 
Eastern quarter, so often do I offer suppliant words to these, 
together with frankincense. The whole of the Pontic land, 
attesting my dutifulness, shouldst thou enquire, will say that t 
do not invent this. The Pontic land knows that 1 celebrate the 
birth-day of the Divinity with sports as worthy as I can, in 
this country. And not less is my duty, in this respect, known 
to strangers, if at any time the extensive Propontis has sent any 
persons to these seas. Thy brother also, under whose govern- 
ment were the districts of Pontus on. the left, may, perhaps, 
have heard of these things. My fortune is not equal to my 
heart, and in such duties, thovyh poor, I willingly expend my 
little property. Nor do I, far removed from the City, presen* 
these things to your eyes; but f am content with silent acts 
of piety. And yet these things will some day reach the ears 
of Caesar ; there is nothing which passes throughout the 
whole world concealed from him. Doubtless thou knowest of 
this, and beholde»t it, Cte.sar, summoned to the Gods above 1 
since tiow the earth ib exposed to thy eyes. Placed among 
the stars fixed in the arch of the sky, thou hearest my prayers, 
which I utter with anxious lips. Perhaps, too; those verses 
may arrive thither, which I have sent, about thee, newly- 
made an inhabitant of heaven. I divine that, by means of 
these, thy Divinity will be appeased ; and, not undeservedly, 
dost thou hear the benisn name of Father. 

** Uii wife us his priestess.] — Ycr. 107. His awning is, that Livia 
venerates the memory oflier husband Augustus in no it<e degree than the 
priest venerates the Deity of whom he is the minister. 
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ELEGY" X.— TO PEDO ALBINOVANUS . 3 

Hk writes to Iris friend Pedo Albinovanus, the poet, and refers to the 
length of time he has lived among the savage Getae ; comparing his 
Doubles with those of Ulysses, he says that his own are the greater, 
lie entreats him to preserve his attachment to him in his adversity; 
and to imitate the example of Theseus, whose exploits he had made the 
theme of his verse. 

The sixth summer is being passed bv me, here, on the Cimme- 
rian shore, to be spent among the .Cette, wrapped in skins. 
And dost thou, my dearest Albinovanus, compare flint stones, 
or iron, to my hardships ? The drop hollows out the stone : 
the ring is worn by use, and the curving ploughshare is rubbed 
away by the pressure of the earth. Will, then, devouring 
Time consume everything except me ? Even death, overcome 
by my hardships, is tardy in its approach. Ulysses is an in- 
stance of a mind extremely patient ; he who was tost on the 
fitful ocean during ten years ; but yet he did not endure the 
whole of that term, full of the anxieties of his destiny ; there 
were frequently pauses of quietude. Was it a hard thing fol- 
ium, during six years, to embrace the beauteous Calypso, and 
.o share the bed of a Goddess of the Sea ? The son of Hip- 
potas 30 entertained him ; he who gave him the winds as his gift, 
that a serviceable breeze might bend his impelled sails. It was 
no hardship to listen to the Sirens, damsels that sang so well, and 
the lotus was not bitter to him that tasted it. I would buy the 
potions that cause forgetfulness of one’s country, at the price 
of half my life, were they but saleable ; nor couldst thou ever 
compare the city of the Lwstrygon, to the nations which the 
Danube passes with its winding stream. The Cyclop, too, will 
not surpass Pliyaces 31 in cruelty ; how large apart of my dread 
is he wont to form ! Although Seyila is lurking, with fierce 
monsters, downward from her amputated groin ; the ships of 

-V Palo Albinovanus.'] — He was ait heroic poet of Borne, anil is now 
generally supposed to have been the author of the Consolation to Livia 
Augusta, on the deatli of her son Drusus ; a poem which was long attributed 
to Ovid. 

30 Tno son of Hippotas.]—Ver. 15. vEolus was the son of Hippotas. 
He hospitably entertained Ulysses, and gave him favourable winds for bis 
return to Ids own country. 

31 jPAyaci's.] — Ver. ‘23. This person appears to have been a sat age chief 
of some of the neighbouring Scythian tribes. 
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the Heniochi 32 do more injury to mariners ; and tliou canstuot 
compare Charybdis with the hostile Achtei, although she 
thrice vomits forth the brine that she ha3 thrice sucked up. 
Although these roam more at large, ou the coasts on the right- 
hand side of the Buxine Sea, still they do not allow tki3 side to 
be free from anxiety. Here are fields without trees, here are 
arrows dipped in venom, here the winter makes the sea pass- 
able even on foot ; so that the traveller, despising the ship, 
may go with dry feet, where the oar had lately made a path by 
impelling the wave3. Those who come from your parts, say 
that you hardly believe these things. How wretched is he, who 
endures things more dreadful than can be believed ! Yet, do 
Delieve me, and 1 will not allow thee to remain ignorant of the 
reasons why the cold winter hardens the Sarmatian Sea. The 
Constellation that bears the form of a wain, and that brings 
extreme cold, is near to us. In these parts Boreas arises; 
he is familiar with these coasts, and he derives his strength 
from a neighbouring region ; hut the South Wind, which 
oreathes warmly from the opposite pole, h far away, and 
comes but seldom and faint. Besides, here mingle the rivers 
with the inclosed Euxiue Sea, and the ocean loses its power, 
from the multitude of streams. Hither do the Lycus,~ the 
Sagans, the Penius, the Hypauis, and the Crates flow onwards 
to the sea, and the Haly3, whirling with many a pool ; and 
the rapid Parthenius, and the Cynapes, carrying along rocks, 
rolls on, ’aud the Tyras, that is more sluggish, than no other 
river. And thou, Thermodon, well known to the female 
squadrons/* 1 and thou too, Phasis, once sought by the men of 
Greece. The most pellucid Dryaspes, too, with the stream of 
the Borysihenes, and the Melanthus silently pacing on his 
quiet way ; the river, too, which separates the two lauds, Asia 

11 The Ueniochi.'] — Vcr. 20. These were a race of pirates, who livwl 
in the neighbourhood of Colchis, and earned great terror by their devasta- 
tions. The Aclueans were a people of Scythia, of a similar rapacious ami 
lawless character. 

3 The Lycus.\ — Vcr. -17. This, and the other rivers here mentioned, 
are streams which, situate': ia the north of Turkey, the south of Russia, 
or in Asia Minor, flow into the sea of Marmora, or the Black Sea. 

31 T.'ie female itjvadronsJ] — Yer. 51. The Amazons are here alluded 
to. They were a warlike race of females, who flrst dwelt in Sarmaua, 
near the river Tanaii, but afterwards in Cappadocia, near the river Thcr- 
modou. 
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and the sister of Cadmus, 53 and makes his path between them 
both ; and innumerable others, the greatest among all 
which, the Danube, denies that he yields the palm to thee, 0 
Nilus. Such an abundance of streams, taints the waters 
which they .increase ; and permit not the sea to retain its 
strength of current. Moreover, just like a standing pool, and 
a sluggish swamp, it is of colour hardly azure, and its native 
hue is modified. Fresh water swims on the surface of the 
deep, and is lighter than the sea water; which derives its 
peculiar weight from the admixture of salt. 

Should any one inquire why these things are told to Pedo, 
and what is the use of mentioning them in measured numbers ; 
I will tell them, I have worn away the time and I have be- 
guiled my cares ; this advantage has the present hour brought 
to me. While I have been writing these things, I was far re- 
moved from my usual sorrows ; and I was not sensible that I 
was in the midst of the Gette. But thou, I doubt not, when in 
thy verse thou art praising Theseus, 36 dost defend the reputa- 
tion of thy subject, and thou dost imitate the hero of whom 
thou art singing. lie certainly forbids friendship to be the 
waiter upon times of prosperity. Although he is an hero, 
mighty in his exploits, and is celebrated by thee, in language 
in which he ought to be sung, yet in him there is something 
worthy to be imitated by us, and any one can be a Theseus 
in attachment. Foes have not to be subdued by thee, with 
the sword aud with the club, by reason of whom the Isthmus 
of Corinth 37 was hardly passable by any one ; but affection 
must be shewn, not a difficult matter to him who is willing. 
What labour is it not to have violated sincere attachment. 
Thou must not suppose that these things have been said with 
complaining tongue to thee, who remainest throughout con- 
stant to thy friend. 

The lister of Cadmus.] — Ver. 55. Europa, who gave name to Europe, 
which is here signified. 

30 Art praisini/ Keseiw.] — Ver. 71- Pedo Albinovanus wrote a poem, 
of which Theseus was the hero. 

37 The Isthmus of Corinth. 3 — Ver. 80. This spot was rendered almost 
impassable by the atrocities perpetrated by Sinnis, or Scyron, a robber of 
that vicinity. Theseus slew him, and hung him on a pine tree. 
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EPISTLE XI.— TO GALLIO. 

Having been informed by Gallio of the death of Ms wife, he apologizes 
for not having before named her in his writings, in return for the grief 
which be manifested on his banishment from Home. He states Ms own 
sorrow on hearing of the death of the wife of Gallio, but he says that 
he will not presume to offer him consolation, as he is already acquainted 
with all the precepts of the learned on the subject of resignation, and 
he trusts, that by this time, his grief has subsided- He also think. it 
possible that, by the time his letter arrives, Gallio may have married again- 

Giixio 5 the fault will he hardly excusable by me, that thou 
hast not received praise in my verse ; for thou, too, (as I re- 
member), with thy tears didst foment my vrounds, that were 
made by the celestial spear ; and, would that, afflicted by the 
loss of thy friend thus snatched away, thou hadst felt no 
reason besides, why thou shouldst grieve ! It pleased not thus 
the Gods, who, in their cruelty did not think it wrong to 
deprive thee of thy chaste wife. For a letter lately came to me, 
the messenger of woe, and thy lo.-s was read of by me with 
team. 13ut I would not dare, in my folly, to console so wke a 
man, and repeat to thee the well-known sayings of the learned ; 
I suppose, too, that thy grief has terminated by this, through 
the very length of tune, if riot on principle. While thy letter 
was arriving, while mine, returning, is passing over so many 
seas and lands, a v;hole year passes away. To offer consola- 
tion, is the duty of a certain space of time ; so long as grief is 
in full career, and while the afflicted seeks relief ; but, when 
length of time ha» lulled the wounds of the mind, he who un- 
seasonably foments them, renews them. 

Besides, (and may this omen he a true one for thee !) thou 
mayst by this time be happy in a new marriage. 


EPISTLE XII.— TO TUTICAXUS. 

Hi; first fells Tuticanns the reason why he has not hitherto mentioned bis 
fuune in'vJus writings. He then refers to the intimate friendship that 
Mu erhto/f between them from their childhood : and he concludes, by 
entreating n(un to use his iudueace with Tiberius Caaar in his favour. 

it is earned by the nature of thy name,'’ that thou art not 

r nature Mt&y name . — Ver. 2. He says that the quantities of the 

•u-i in the came oXTcUCdJiushad rendered it impossible for him, with due 
regard to poetied Alta, to name Mai either in Hexameter or Pentameter 
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named, my friend, in my books. But I would deem no 
one worthy of honour sooner than that ; if only my verses 
are any honour. The law of poetical measure, and the 
nature of the name, impede this act of duty ; and there is no 
way for thee to take a place in my numbers. For I am 
ashamed so to distribute thy name into two lines, 39 that the 
first one may end, and the second, begin with it. I should 
be ashamed, too, if, in the part of the word, where a stress 
is laid on the syllable, I should pronounce thy name short, 
and call thee Tuticanus l and thou canst not be introduced 
in a line under die form of Tuticanus; so that the first 
syllable be made short out of a long one. Or, suppose the 
syllable is made long, which is now pronounced short; and 
the second syllable is long with an extended pause. If, bv 
these blemishes I should dare to spoil thy name, I should 
be laughed at, and I should deservedly be denied to be the 
possessor of judgment. Tliis was the cause of my deferring 
this tribute, which my resources shall now pay with the ad- 
dition of interest. And under an indication of some sort, 

1 will celebrate thee; I will send thee my verses, oh thou 
that wnst known when almost a boy to me when almost 
a boy as well; and that hast been beloved by me not less 
than as a brother by a brother through a series of years, 
as long as we -both of us have lived. Thou wast my kind 
adviser, thou wast my guardian and my companion, while 
I guided the reins but newly assumed with inexperienced 
hand. Often, under thy criticism, have I corrected my 
works ; often, by my recommendation, was an alteration 
made by thee ; when the Pierian maid instructed thee to write 
the Plneacian poem, 90 worthy of even Mteonian paper. This 
even course, this unison, commenced in early youth, continued 

30 To distribute thy name into two lines] — Yer. 7. He means to say 
that the only w ay in which his name can possibly be introduced is by using 
the first two syllables for the final spondee of the Hexameter, and com- 
mencing the Peutameter with the two remaining syllables; but that ho 
would be ashamed to adopt that expedient ; thereby implying the limp- 
ing and mutilated nature of the Hues, which would infallibly result from 
such a step. 

40 Pbccu'cian poem.] — Ver. 27. This appears to have been a poem which 
Tuticanus had composed either in praise of Alcinoiis, the king of th# 
Phmaciuus, or descriptive of the wanderings of Ulysses, as recounted by him 
to Alciuous, by whom he was hospitably entertained. He compliments 
Tuticanus on iris work, in saying that it was worthy of the paper of Home.-, 

II II 
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unimpaired until our hair was grey. And if these things 
move thee not, I could believe that thy breast is of hard iron, 
or enclosed in infrangible adamant. 

But, first, may war and frosts, which two evils Pantos so 
liateful to me possesses, cease from off this land, and may 
Boreas become warm, and the South wind intensely cold, and 
may my lot become more endurable ; before thy feelings are 
hardened against thy ruined companion. May this burden not 
be added to my woes ; and it is not added. Only do thou, by 
the Gods of heaven, of whom he is the most unwavering, under 
whose rule thy honours have continually increased, effect by 
defending me, an exile, with constant attachment, that the de- 
sired breeze desert not my bark. Dost thou ask, what I would 
recommend? May I die, if I am not almost unable to say ; if 
only, the person who is dead can die again. 1 neither know 
what to do, nor what 'to wish, or not to wish ; and my own in- 
terests are not well ascertained by me. Believe me, prudence 
is the first thing to forsake the distressed, and common sense 
and judgment take flight together with prosperity. Do thou 
thyself, I pray, consider in what respect I can be assisted, and 
through what channel thou caust make a passage to the attain- 
ment of my desires. 


EPISTLE XIII.— TO CARUS. 

He tells Cams, tlie Preceptor of the Cssars, that he will at once perceive, 
from the colour of the paper and the structure of the verse, from whom 
this letter comes. He informs him that he has composed, in the Getie 
tongue, a letter in praise of Augustus, Livia, and her children. He 
entreats him, by their ancient friendship, as he is now in the sixth year 
of his exile, to procure his removal to some other place. 

0 thou, not to be numbered .among my wavering acquaint- 
ances, hail thou who art called Carus, a thing which thou 
really art.’ 1 The colour which this letter bears f ss md the com- 
position of my verse, can be at once a sign to thee from what 
quarter thou receivest this salutation ; not that my composition 

<1 A thing which thou really art. 3 — Ver. 2. * Carus’ signifies ‘ dear.’ 

It being the name of his correspondent, he tells him that he is not only 
Carus in name, but in reality. 

a The colour which this letter tears.] — Ver. 3. The fact of it being 
"urn and thumbed, showing that it has come from a distance. 
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is wonderful, but i' either is it, assuredly, common-place; but, 
ot whatever nature it is, it is evident that it is mine. Thou, 
too, thyself, though thou shouldst tear off the superscription 
from the top of the paper , 13 I still seem able to pronounce 
what is thy composition. Placed among ever so many works, 
thou art recognized, and thou wilt be found, through indica- 
tions which have been remarked. 

The strength which we know to be worthy of Hercules, and 
equal to the might of him of whom 41 thou art singing, betrays 
its author ; my Muse, too, betrayed by her peculiar qualities, 
may perhaps be remarkable through her own blemishes. As 
much did his ugly shape hinder Thersites from lying concealed, 
as Nireus 15 was conspicuous for his beauteous one; and it will 
not be right for thee to be surprised, if the verses are faulty, 
which I, now become almost a Getic poet, compose. 

Ah! I am ashamed to own it; I have composed a work in . 
the Getic language, and barbarian words have been arranged 
into my measures. I have given satisfaction, too ; congratulate 
me ! I have begun to have the reputation of a poet among the 
savage Gette. Dost thou enquire what was my subject ? I have 
sung the praises of Ctesar. My new- attempt was aided by the 
inspiration of the ‘Divinity ; for I have shewn that the body of 
our father Augustus was mortal ; that his spirit has departed to 
the rethereal abodes ; that he who, by compulsion , 15 has assumed 
the reins of empire, often refused bg him , is equal to his father ; 
that thou, Livia, art the Vesta of chaste matrons ; and that it 
is a matter of doubt whether thou art more worthy of thy son, 
or of thy husband ; that there are two youths, the firm sup- 
ports of then- father, who have given sure indications of their 

13 7' tic lop of the paper.] — Ver. 7- ‘ Frons charts;’ will, perhaps, either 

mean the top of the paper in a book composed of a scroll, or the first paste 
in one composed of different leaves, like our books ; the ‘ titulus’ would be 
tiie superscription and address, stating by whom written, and to whom sent. 

11 Him of whom.] — Ver. 12. Hercules, who was the hero of his poem. 

13 Nireus.] — Ver. 16. He was the son of Charops and Aglaia, and a 
native of the island of Sytne. Homer says that he \v as the most beauteous 
of men. 

43 II;/ compulsion.] — Ver. 27. This refers to the pretended difficulty 
which Tiberius made, on being requested by the Senate to assume the reins 
of government ; an offer which, for some time, to suit his purposes, he 
pretended to refuse to accept. 
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disposition. 'When I read through these verses, written not 
in the song of my country, and the last page came to my 
hands, all moved both their heads and their full quivers, and 
there was a prolonged applause in the mouths of the Getae ; 
and one said, “ Since thou writest these things about Crnsar, 
thou oughtst to be restored by the command of Cmsar.” 

He, indeed, said so ; but now, Carus, the sixth winter beholds 
me Temoved under the snowy pole. 

Aly verses avail me not; once did my verses injure me, and 
they were the first cause of so wretched a banishment ; but do 
thou, by the common ties of our sacred pursuits, by the name 
of friendship not despised by thee, aid me; then may Ger- 
manicus afford a subject-matter for the scope of thy geniu3, the 
foe being captive in Latian chains. May the youths prosper, 
the common anxiety of the Gods, whom, it is thy great honour 
to have had entrusted to thee to educate ; do thou give all the 
influence that thou canst to my preservation, which will not he 
achieved, except by a change of my place of exile. 


EPISTLE XIV.— TO TUTICANUS. 

He writes to Tuticanus, whom he had before addressed, and says that he 
would prefer any place of exile to Toiai. He says, that the people of 
that place ought not to be angry at his censures, as they are not directed 
against them, but the place only. On the contrary, he admits that he has 
invariably received the greatest kindness from them. 

These lines are sent to thee, whom I lately complained of as 
not having a name suited to my measure. 

In them, thou wilt find nothing to give thee pleasure, ex- 
cept that 1 am still pretty well ; even health is hateful to me, 
and my most earnest wish is, forsooth, to depart some way or 
other from these regions. I have no anxiety but to leave 
this land ; for any one will be more pleasing than this which I 
behold. Send my sails into the midst of the Syrtes, into the 
midst of Charybdis, so that I may depart from my present lo- 
cality. Styx, even, if there is such a thing, will be a good 
exchange for the Danube ; and if there is anything besides 
that the world contains lower than Styx. 

The tilled field less dreads weeds, tbe swallow less dreads 
tbe winter, than Kaso doe3 tbe places adjacent to the Getre, 
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the worshippers of Mars. The people of Tomi are angry with 
me, on account of such expressions, and the public displeasure 
has been excited by my lines. Shall I, then, never cease to 
receive injury, through my verses, and shall I be everlastingly 
punished by an imprudent disposition? Why do I delay 
cutting oft' my fingers,' that I- may not write? and why, in my 
madness, do I still adhere to the weapons which have been my 
ruin ? Again I turn to the wonted rocks, and to those waves, 
in which my shipwrecked bark was dashed. But, I have done 
nothing ; it is no fault of mine, ye people of Tomi, whom I 
esteem, although I utterly hate your place. 

Let any one examine the records of my labours ; my letters 
have made no complaints about you. I complain of the cold, 
and of incursions to be dreaded on every side, and that the 
fortifications are shaken by the enemy. I have uttered charges, 
most truthful, against the locality, not against the people : 
even you yourselves often condemn your own soil. 

The Muse of Hesiod, the old man that was devoted to agri- 
culture, dared to show us why his own Ascra should always be 
shunned. But he who wrote was born in that land ; and yet 
Ascra was not exasperated against her own poet. Who loved 
his country better than the sagacious Ulysses ? And yet, by 
his showing, the ruggedness of the place has become known. 
Scepsius 17 did not attack places, but manners, in his bitter 
remarks, and Rome herself was accused. And yet she bore 
these false charges with equanimity, and im abusive tongue 
was no injury to its owner. But au unskilful interpreter excites 
the wrath of " the people against me, and calls on my lines to 
answer a fresh charge. Would that I were as fortunate, as I am 
pure in my heart. No man is yet in existence that has been 
wounded by my tongue. Besides, had I been blacker even than 
Illyrian pitch, the friendly multitude shoidd not have been 
slandered by me. My exile, kiudly entertained by you, people 
of Tomi, shows that men of such gentle maimers are Greeks. 
The Peligni, my people, and Sulmo, my native place, could 
not have been more affectionate to me, in my misfortune. That 
honour was lately conferred by you on me, which you would 
scarcely grant to any one flourishing and prosperous. As yet, 

o Scepsius.'] — Ver. 3S. It is not known whether this person was a 
poet or a philosopher, who was thus allowed with impunity to attack the 
maimers of the Koman people. 
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I am the only one that is exempt from impost in yoor country ; 
except those who have these privileges by law. My temples have 
been wreathed with a sacred garland, which the public favour 
bestowed on me, reluctant to accept it. As pleasing, therefore, 
as the land of Delo3 was to Latona, which alone afforded her 
a place of safety, in her wanderings ; so dear to me i3 Tomi ; 
which, in its hospitability, remains faithful up to the present 
moment to me banished from my country. Oh l that the 
Gods would only grant, that it might hut aii'ord a hope of tran- 
quil peace, and that it could be further off from the freezing 
pole. 


EPISTLE XV.— TO SEXTUS POMPEIUS. 

He tells him that he is indebted to him for every thing but his life, which 
he owes to Ciesar. He begs him to ask of the Emperor, whom he so 
much respects, another place of exile exposed to fewer hardships. He 
excuses himself for so often making the same reguest ; hut he say s, that 
his longing knows no bounds. 

If there Is still any one in existence not unforgetful of me, or • 
who enquires wliat I, Xaso, sent afar, am doing ; let him know 
that I owe my life to the Ctesars, my safety to Sextus I J om- 
peiu.i. After the Gods above, he shall be the first in my 
esteem. For, though I should embrace all the season of my 
wretched life, no one part of it is without his kindnesses. 
These are as many in number as the crimson grains under the 
thin rind of the pomegranate, that blush in the beds of a fertile 
garden ; as the ears of standing corn that Africa, the grapes 
that the land of Tmolus/ 5 the olives that Sicyon, the honey- 
comb that Hybla produces, I confess it; you may attest it ; 
Mgu it, ye Quirites. There is no need for the authority of the 
laws; I myself say m. Put me too, hut a trifling matter, 
among thy patrimonial possessions ; let me he a part, how- 
ever small, of thy property. As much as Trinacria is thine.’’ 
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and Macedonia, the land that 'was ruled over by Philip ; as 
much as thy house, that adjoins the Forum of' Augustus ; as 
much as thy Campania, thy country domain, is pleasing to the 
eyes of its owner, and the rest which thou possessest, Sextus, 
either as left to thee or bought ; so much am I thy property 
by reason of which melancholy gift thou canst not say that 
thou possessest nothing in Pomus. And, oh ! that thou" didst 
not, and that a more genial soil were granted me'; and, that 
thou wouldst hold thy property on a preferable spot ! And 
since it rests with the Gods, attempt to soothe the Divinities, 
whom thou worshippest with unceasing veneration : for, it is 
hard to discover', whether thou art more a proof of my mistake, 
or its consolation. And I do not entreat thee in uncertainty : 
but often, the speed of the flowing water, as we go along with 
the stream, is increased by rowing. I am nshamed, and I dread 
to be always making the same entreaties, lest a justified tedium 
should take possession of thy feelings. But what shall I do i 
Desire is a thing that knows no bounds. Pardon, kind friend, 
my failing.. Often, when I wish to write something else, I 
glide into" that subject : my very letters of themselves ask for 
another place of exile. 

But whether thy favour is to have effect, or whether cruel 
Destiny bids me die under the freezing pole ; I shall ever recall 
to mind thy unforgotten services ; and my country shall hear 
that I am thine. Each other country besides, that is situate 
under this sky, shall hear of it, if only my song travels beyond 
the savage Getce ; and shall know that thou wast the cause and 
the guardian of my safety, and that I am thine, less only the 
coin and the balance.' 10 * 


EPISTLE XVI.— TO HIS ENEMY. 

He tells Ills calumniator, tliat lie ought not to revile him, as he ought now 
to be looked upon as clead ; and that envy attacks only the living, but 
does not molest the dead : lie then enumerates a multitude of poets, 
whom he may assail with as much justice as himself. 

Titou envious man, w r hy dost tliou pull to pieces the verses of 
Naso, who is no more? Death is not wont to injure genius. 
Greater fame, too,, arises when we are no more; and I had 
reputation even when I was numbered with the living. "Whan 
I'Jv And the balance.] — Ver. -12. These were formally used on the sale 
of slaves 
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I am the only one that is exempt from impost in your country ; 
except those who have these privileges by law. Aly temples have 
been wreathed ■with a sacred garland, which the public favour 
bestowed on me, reluctant to accept it. As pleasing, therefore, 
as the land of Delos was to Latona, which alone afforded her 
a place of safety, in her wanderings ; so dear to me is Tomi ; 
which, in its hospitability, remains faithful up to the present 
moment to me banished from, my country. Oh! that the 
Gods would only grant, that it might but afford a hope of tran- 
quil peace, and that it could be further off from the freezing 
pole. 


EPISTLE XV.— 1 TO SEXTUS POMPEIUS. 

He tells liirn that he is indebted to him for every thing but his life, which 
he owes to Caisar. He hogs him to ask of the Emperor, whom he so 
much respects, another place of exile exposed to fewer hardships. He 
excuses himself for so often making the same request ; but he says, that 
Ins longing knows no hounds. 

If there is still any one in existence not unforgetful of me, or 
who enquires what I, Naso, sent afar, am doing ; let him know 
that I owe my life to the Ctesars, my safety to Sextus Pom- 
peius. After the Gods above, he shall be the first in my 
esteem. For, though I should embrace all the season of my 
wretched life, no one part of it is without Ids kindnesses. 
These are as many in number as the crimson grains under the 
thin rind of the pomegranate, that blush in the beds of a fertile 
garden ; as the ears of standing com that Africa, the grapes 
that the laud of Tmolus/ 3 the olives that Sicyon, the honey- 
comb that Hybla produces. I confess it ; you may attest it ; 
dgn it, ye Quiritcs. There is no need for the authority of the 
laws ; 1 myself say so. Put me too, but a trifling matter, 
among thy patrimonial possessions ; let me be a part, how- 
ever small, of thy property. As much as Trinacria is thine, 4 ’ 
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and Macedonia, tlie land that was ruled over by Philip ; as 
much as thy house, that adjoins the Forum of- Augustus ; as 
much as thy Campania, thy country domain, is pleasing to the 
eves of its owner, and the rest which thou possessest, Sextus, 
either as left to thee or bought ; so much am I thy property ; 
by reason of which melancholy gift thou canst not say that 
thou possessest nothing in Pontus. And, oh ! that thou didst 
not, and that a more genial soil were granted me; and, that 
thou wouldst hold thy property on a preferable spot ! And 
since it rests with the Gods, attempt to soothe the Divinities, 
whom , thou worshippest with unceasing veneration : for, it is 
hard to discover, whether thou art more a proof of my mistake, 
or its consolation. And I do not entreat thee in uncertainty: 
but often, the speed of the flowing water, as we go along with 
the stream, is increased by rowing. I am ashamed, and I dread 
to be always making the same entreaties, lest a justitied tedium 
should take possession of thy feelings. But what shall I do ? 
Desire is a thing that knows no bounds. Pardon, kind friend, 
my failing.. Often, when I wish to write something else, I 
glide into that subject: my very letters of themselves ask for 
another place of exile. 

But whether thy favour is to have effect, or whether cruel 
Destiny bids me die under the freezing pole ; I shall ever recall 
to min'd thy unforgotten services ; and my country shall hear 
that I am thine. Each other country besides, that is situate 
under this sky, shall hear of it, if only my song travels beyond 
the savage Getaj ; and shall know that thou wnst the cause and 
the. guardian of my safety, aud that I am thine, less only the 
coin and the balance.' 13 * 


EPISTLE XVI.— 1 TO IIIS ENEMY. 

He tells liis calumniator, that he ought not to revile him, as he ought now 
to lie looted upon as dead ; and that envy attacks only the living, hut 
does not molest the dead: he then enumerates a multitude of poets, 
whom he may assail with as much justice as himself. 

Tiiotr envious man, why dost thou pull to pieces the verses of 
Naso, who is uo more ? Death is not wont to injure genius. 
Greater fame, too,, arises when we are no more; and I had 
reputation even when I was numbered with the living. Whoa 

49 * And the balance.] — Ver. 42. These were formally used on the sale 
of slaves 
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Marsus 50 was existing, and Ilabirius, 31 with His nervous lan- 
guage, and Macer, the hard of Ilium, and Pedo the poet of the 
stars, and Cams, who, by lii3 Hercide3, would have offended 
Juno, had he not now been the son-in-law of Juno; and 
Severus, '- who gave a regal poem to Latium, and either 
Priscus, a with their elegant poems on Nurna. And thou, Hon- 
tanus/ 1 who excellest either in unequal or equal measures, 
and who hast a celebrity in two kinds of verse. Sabinus, too, 
who bade” Ulysses, the wanderer for ten years over the raging 
seas, write an answer to Penelope ; and who left his Trrezene 
and his work upon the Days unfinished, by reason of hi3 pre- 
mature death. Largus, 16 too, who is called by the epithet be- 
longing to his genius, he who brought the Phrygian sage to 
the Gallic plains. Camberinu3 as well, who sings of Troy sub- 
dued by Hercules ; the Etrurian 31 also, who derives hi3 reputa- 

50 Manus.] — Ver. 5. Domitius llarsu3 was a Homan poet, the con- 
temporary of Ovid and Horace. Only five lines of his works are extant 
four of these form part of an elegy on the death of Tibulius. 

11 Habirius.] — Ver. 5. Caiu3 Babkins was a Homan Epic poet, whose 
writings were full of spirit and energy, on which account Ovid calls him 
1 magni oris.’ His works have perished. 

1: Seterus.] — Ver. 9. Cassius Severus was a Roman poet of consider- 
able merit, who wrote several tragedies, to which reference is here made. 
He also wrote some epigrams and elegies. His works have not come down 
to our time. 

a Either Priscus.] — Ver. 10. These were two Roman poets of the 
name of Priscus ; each of whom wrote a poem, of which Nuina Pompilius 
was the hero. 

J Lontanus.] — Ver. 11. Julius Montanus was a Roman poet, who 
was patronized by the Emperor Tiberius. He composed both in Heroic 
and in Elegiac measure, to which Ovid here refers, as the unequal and 
equal measures. 

“ Who bade.] — Ver. 13. Aulus Sabinns, the Roman poet, composed an 
Epistle, supposed to be written by Ulysses, in answer to that of Penelope, 
which is the first Epistle in Ovid’s IIeroide3 ; to this fact reference i 3 here 
made. It i3 not known whether the work mentioned here, under the name 
of Tnezene, refers to a poem.composed by him in praise of some female of 
that name, or to some tragedy or didactic work relative to Tnezene, in 
Argolis, of which place Pittheus, the grandfather of Theseus, was king. 

“ Largus.] — Ver. 17. This poet, who is here said to have been so 
called from his fruitful genius, composed a poem descriptive of the settle- 
ment of Antenor the Trojan at Patavium, now Padua, in the north of 
Italy; which was formerly Cisalpine Gaul, 

" The Etrurian.] — Ver. 20. It i3 not known to whom reference is 
here made ; or whether the poet gained his fame by singing the praises of 
his relit res s Phillis, or those of Phillis the daughter of Lvcurgus, king of 
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tioti from hi* Phyllis. The poet, too/’ of die sail-covered sen, 
for whom you might suppose that the azure Deities hud com- 
posed his verses. He, too, who sang the Libyan armies and 
(he Homan battles: ami Marcus, skilled in every kind of com- 
position ; and the Trinaerian, author of his song on Perseus, 
and Lupus , 43 the author of the return home of the descendant 
of Tantalus, and of the daughter of Tyndarus. Tulicanus, too, 
who translated the Mteonian song ofAIchtous the Phoenician, and 
together with him, thou too, Rufus, the performer on the Pin- 
daric lyre. The .Muse, too, that is supported on the tragic bus- 
kins of Tummius ; and thy Muse, Melissns, w sportive with the 
sock of comedy. While Varus 51 and Gracchus 5 * were describing 
the fierce boastings of their Tyrants, Proculus was following 
the wanton path of Callimachus. There was Tityrus , 03 too, 
who was feeding his sheep on his paternal pastures, and Gra- 
tius '- 1 was giving proper weapons to the hunter. Fonfanus 
sang of the Naiads, beloved by the Satyrs, and Capella in- 
eluded his words in unequal measures. And though there were 
others, the names of all of whom ’twould take a long' time to 

Thrace, who succeeded tier fattier in that kingdom. Some would read 
‘1'uscns,* instead of ‘ Tuscus.' Of Camerinus, notliing whatever is known. 

33 The poet, (oo.] — Ver. 21. He alludes to Publius Terentius Yarro 
Altacinus, a Itoman satirical poet. lie translated the Argonaiities of Apol- 
lonius KUoilius into Latin verse, to which reference is here made. 

iJ iujiiii.] — Ver. 20. Nothing is known of this poet, or of cither of 
the three that are referred to immediately before him. 

fJ .1/e less as.] — Ver. 30. Cains Cilnius Melissus was the freedman of 
Mrcccnas, and was the author of several comedies and mimes, and of a 
hook of jests. Of Hulus and Turranius, no particulars are known. 

01 Karas.] — Ver. 31. Quintilius Yarius, or Varus, was a native of 
Cremona, and was of Equestrian rank. He is mentioned hv Horace and 
Yirgil, and was one of the persons to whom the Emperor Augustus en- 
trusted the revisal of the .-Eneid, prior to its publication. 

03 Gracchus.] — Ver. 31. He was a Homan poet, who wrote a tragedy 
on the subject of Thyestcs, the same which Varus had chosen. Ovid 
alludes to the taunts which the poets put into the mouth of Thyestcs 
against Atrcus. 

63 Titrjrus.] — Ver. 33. Under this name he alludes to Virgil; who 
introduces Tityrus as one of the characters in liis first Eclogue. It is gene- 
rally supposed that the poet intended, under that character, to depict his 
own fortunes, and the favour he had experienced at the hands of Augustus. 

Of Proculus, notliing is known. 

64 Gi-atms.]— Ver. 3 1. Gratius was a Homan poet, whose poem on 
hunting, called ‘ Cymegcticon,' has come down to our time. 
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recount, whose verses the public possesses ; and there were 
other young men, whom I have no right to mention by name, 
as their labours areas yet unpublished ; still I could not ven- 
ture, Cotta / 5 to pass thee in silence in the throng. 

Thou light of the Pierian maids, thou guardian of the bar ; 
to whom the highest nobility of the blood on both sides has 
given the Cotta; as the maternal, the Messalte as the paternal 
ancestors. If I may be allowed to say so, my Muse was one 
of illustrious name, and was one that was read even amid 
authors so great. Therefore, Envy, cease to defame one re- 
moved from hh country, and do not, inhuman man, scatter my 
ashes. I have lost every tiling. Life alone is left, that it may 
afford matter for my woes and the power of feeling them. 
Of what use Is it to plunge the sword into the lifeless limbs l 
l'v this time, a fresh wound can find no place unhurtm me for 
its infliction. 

'* Cotta.'] — Ver. 41. To this poet, the second Epistle in the third 
Book of the I'ontie Epistles is addressed. Of Eontanua, and Cupellahere 
referred to, no further information has come down to us. 
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INVECTIVE AGAINST THE IBIS. 


It is not known against whom this shocking poem, which combines a 
chapter of horrors with a vocabulary of abuse, was written. It is. how- 
ever, generally supposed that Caius Julius Hyginus, a grammarian of 
Alexandria, and the freedman of Augustus, an author who has left a 
work on the ancient Mythology, is the person alluded to. Whoever it 
may have been, it appears that he had been a friend of Ovid, and that, 
in his banishment, he had calumniated both the Poet aud his wife, and 
had tried to enrich himself by the confiscation of the property of the exile. 
The I’oct makes allusion to these several facts ; and says, that he will 
follow the example of Callimachus, the Greek poet, who attacked Apol- 
lonius Itliodius, another poet, under the fictitious title of Ibis : which 
was the name of a bird of Egypt, of filthy habits, supposed to live 
upon scorpions and venomous serpents. The country of the person at- 
tacked, or, at least, its vicinity, scents to he denoted by liis allusion to 
I.ybia, as being the country of his enemy, and the adaptation of the 
Ibis, ns the object of censure; although Suetonius says, that Hyginus 
was really a Spaniard, though thought by some to have been a native of 
Alexandria. Some say, that Con inns, others that Cornificius, was 
the name of the unfortunate object of Ovid’s vituperation. The former 
however, is the more general belief among the learned.* 

Ut* to tliis time, twice five lustra having now been passed by 
me, every verse of my Muse bits been inoffensive, and not a 
single letter of Naso’s exists, out of so many thousands that 
have been written, that can be read as injurious. My books, 
too, have, hurt no one but myself ; when the life of the author 
was lost through his Art of Love. One man (and that very 
circumstance is a great reproach) does not permit my credit 
for inoffensiveness to be lasting. Whoever he is (for 1 will 
still, in some measure, be silent on bis name) be forces my 

* As a full reference to each of the allusions to be found in this poem 
would suffice to fill a small volume, and as a considerable proportion of 
them have been already explaiued in the Notes to the former part of this 
work, some of the more obscure passages only will be selected for elucida- 
tioa in the notes. 
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unused hands to take up weapons. He does not allow me, 
removed afar to tlie cold rising of the North wind, to lie con- 
cealed in my place of exile. In his cruelty, he torments the 
wounds that seek for rest, and he bandies my name about the 
whole of the Forum. Nor does he allow her, who is bound to 
me by the lasting tie of marriage, to lament the death of her 
wretched husband. While I am clinging to the shattered 
remains of my vessel, be strives to seize the planks of my 
shipwreck. He, too, who ought to extinguish the sudden 
conflagration, like a plunderer, snatches his booty from the 
midst of the fire. He strives that subsistence may be want- 
ing to my exiled old age ; alas ! bow much more worthy 
was he himself of my misfortunes ! The Gods deemed other- 
wise ; of whom he is by far the greatest to me, who willed 
not my wanderings to be destitute. To him, then, whenever 
I shall he allowed, I shall always return deserved thanks for a 
disposition so merciful. Pontus shall hear of these things ; 
perhaps the same Divinity may cause a nearer country to 
testify them for me. Hut I will be deservedly an enemy to 
thee, however wretched, who hast, cruel man, trod upou me 
when lying prostrate. Water shall sooner cense to be the an- 
tagonist of fire, and the light of the Sun shall be joined with 
the Moon ; the same portion of the heavens shall send forth 
the West winds and those of the East ; and the warm South * 
wind shall blow from the cold North pole ; a fresh-born con- 
cord, too, shall arise between the smoke of the ashes of Bt co- 
des and Pobjnices, the brothers, which the old enmity sepa- 
rated even on the lighted funeral pile ; Spring, too, shall mingle 
with Autumn, and Summer with Midwinter; and the West 
and the East shall be the same spot, before, having laid aside 
the arms which I have assumed, there shall be the friendship, 
thou wu-etch, between me and thee which thou hast broken 
by thy crimes : before this resentment can ever cease in length 
of time, or time and season can moderate my hatred. There 
will be that peace between us, so long as my life shall last, 
which there is wont to be between the wolves and the weak 
sheep. I, indeed, will commence the first warfare in the verse 
with which 1 have begun, although wars are not wont to be 
waged in this measure. And, as the lance of the light-armed 
soldier, not yet heated for the combat, is first aimed at the 
ground strewed with the yellow sand; so will 1 not at first 
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aim ut thee with the sharp steel ; nor shall my speai at once 
strike at thy hated head, neither will I mention thy name, or 
thy actions in this book ; and I will suffer thee, for a little 
time, to conceal who thou art. Afterwards, shouldst thou per- 
sist, the bold Iambic measure shall provide me with weapons 
against thee, steeped in the blood of Lycantbes . 1 

At present, I curse thee and thine, in the same manner m 
which Callimachus , the son of liattus, curses his enemy, the 
Ibis. And as he does, I will involve my lines in dark fables, 
although I am not accustomed to practise this kind of com- 
position. Emulating liis obscurities in bis Ibis, I shall be 
pronounced forgetful of my taste and of my skill. And as I 
do not disclose to inquirers, for the present who thou art, do 
thou as well, in the meantime take the name of Ibis. As my 
lines v. ill contain some obscurity, so be the whole tenor of 
thy life overcast. I will cause some one to read these lines 
to thee on thy birth-day, and on the Calends of Janus, with no 
deceiving lips. 

Ye Gods of the sea and of the land, and ye who, together 
with Jove, possess realms still better than these between the 
opposite poles, I pray all of you to turn hither your attention, 
and to allow due weight to attend my wishes. And do thou, 
Earth, and thou Ocean with thy waves, and thou iEtlier on 
high, receive my prayers ; ye stars too, and thou form of the 
Sun, surrounded with rays ; thou Moon too, who never shinest 
with the same aspect with which thou didst the day before ; 
thou Night too, awful in the appearance of thy shades : and 
ye Destinies as well, who spin your appointed task with 
three-fold fingers ; and thou, Lethe, river of the water that 
sanctions no false oath, that rollest through the vallies of hell 
with terrific ronr ; and you Furies, who they say, are seated be- 
fore the dark doors of the dungeon, with your locks wreathed 
with twisted vipers ; and you, too, the commonalty of the Di- 
vinities, ye Fauns, and Satyrs, and Lares, and Streams, and 
Nymphs, and thou race of Demigods. And lastly, Ml ye- Gods 
both old and young, from ancient Chaos down to our time, assist, ' 
while imprecatory verses are being repeated against this per- 

1 The titpod of Xycambes .'] — Yer. 54. Lycambes having promised 
his daughter, Neobute, to the poet Archilochus, broke his word ; on which 
the, poet inveighed so bitterly in his verse against the father and the 
daughter that they both hanged themselves 
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fidious head, and anger and resentment are performing their 
part ; favour my desires all of you, each in his order, and let 
no fraction of my wishes be unrealized. Let the things that I 
pray for come to pass, that he may suppose that they were 
not my sayings, but the words of the Bon-in-law of Pasiphae. 3 
“May he suffer, too, those punishments, which I shall omit ; 
may he be wretched to an extent beyond my imagination. 
And let not my prayers that execrate a fictitious name, prevail 
the less for that reason, or influence in a less degree the great 
Gods. 

I accurse him, whom my mind understands as the Ibis ; 
who knows that by liis crimes he has deserved this execration. 
I am guilty of no delay ; as the priest, I will go through the 
prayers resolved on by me. Whoever ye be, that are present 
at my rites, aid me, all of you, with your words. Whoever 
ye be, that are present at my rites, utter words of sadness ; 
and approach the Ibis with tearful cheeks ; meet him noth 
inauspicious words, and with the left foot advanced ; and let 
black vestments clothe your bodies. And thou too. Ibis, why 
dost tliou hesitate to assume the mournful fillets ? the alfar, as 
thou seeest, i3 now standing ready for thy doom. The pro- 
cession is prepared for thee ; be there no delay in the fulfil- 
ment of my vows of ill omen for thee. Victim accursed, ex- 
tend thy throat for my knives. May the earth deny thee its 
produce, the stream its waters ; may the wind, and may the 
air deny thee their breezes. May the sun he no lonyer bright 
for thee, nor the moon shining : may all the stars fade from 
before thy eyes. Let neither Vulcan, God of fire, nor air 
afford thee their use : let neither the land nor the sea afford 
thee a passage. An exile and in need, mayst thou wander ; 
mayst thou visit the thresholds of others; and mayst thou 
beg a little morsel with tremulous lips. Let neither thy 
body nor thy weakened mind be free from complaining pain ; 
and may the night prove moire tormenting to thee than the 
day, the day than the night. Mayst thou ever be wretched ; 
and mayst thou be pitied by none. Let both man and woman 
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rejoice in tliy misfortunes. Let hatred be added to thy tears, 
and -when thou art enduring a multitude of woes, mayst thou 
be deemed worthy of still more. May too, which seldom 
happens, the hateful appearance of thy sorrow be deprived of 
the usual interest. May the occasion of death not be wanting 
to thee, but may its opportunity be denied thee : may life, 
forced upon thee, never meet with the death that is longed 
for. May thy breath, only after a prolonged struggle, forsake 
thy agonized limbs : and may it torment thee first by a 
lengthened procrastination. 

These things will come to pass. Phcebus himself, this mo- 
ment, gave me signs of the future, and a bud of bad omen 
flew on my left hand. Assuredly, I will always believe that 
what I wish will influence the Gods above ; and, perfidious 
wretch ! I shall ever be nourished by the hope of thy destruc- 
tion. That day will come to pass, which will hereafter take thee 
awaj r from me ; tliaf day will come to pass, which comes but 
slowly for me. And may that daj r , which approaches but 
tardily for me, first take aw r ay this life, often the object of thy 
attacks, before this resentment ever fade hi length of years, or 
time or season modify my hatred. So long as the Thracian 
shall fight with the javelins, the Iazyges with the bow, so 
long as the Ganges shall be warm, the Danube be cold ; so 
long as the mountains shall have their oaks, the plains then- 
soft pasturage, so long as the Etrurian Tiber shall have yellow 
waters, so long with thee will I wage war ; even death shall 
not put an end to my wrath, but to one ghost shall it give 
ruthless arms against another spirit. Then, too, when I shall 
have flitted into vacant air, my lifeless phantom shall still hate 
thy shade ; even then, as a ghost, I will approach, not unfor- 
getful of thy crimes, and, a skeleton- form. I will attack thy 
face. Whether I shall be worn out by length of years, a thing 
I would not desire, or whether I shall depart by a death caused 
by my own hand ; whether I shall be tost in shipwreck along 
the boundless waves, and the fish from ■ afar shall prey on 
my entrails ; whether foreign birds shall tear my limbs, or 
whether wolves shall stain their jaws with my blood ; or 
whether any one shall deign to deposit me in the earth, or to 
give my lifeless body to an humble pile ; whatever I shall be, 

1 shall struggle to escape from the Stygian regions, and, as 
own avenger, I will extend my cold hands to thy fentn 
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thy watchings thou shalt behold me ; seeming to be present in 
the silent darkness of night, I will disturb thy sleep. In fine, 
whatever thou shalt be doing, I will hover before thy face and 
thy eyes, and I will wail; in no spot shalt thou he at rest. 
The twisted thong3 shall send forth their sounds, and the 
torches, wreathed with snakes, shall ever be smoking before 
thy conscience-stricken face ; by these Furies, while yet living, 
thou shalt be tormented, and by the same when dead. Thy 
life will prove shorter than thy punishment. Obsequies and 
the tears of thy friends, shall not be thy lot ; undeplored shalt 
thou be thrown out. Thou shalt be dragged by the hand 
of the executioner, amid the shouts of the people, and the 
book shall be fixed amid thy bones. The very flames, which 
devour everythiug, shall fly from thee ; the retributive earth 
shall reject thy hated carcase with disgust.. With talons and 
hill shall the sluggish vulture drag thy entrails, and the greedy 
uog3 shall tear asunder thy perfidious heart. Over thy body, 
too, (although thou may3t be elated at such a compliment), 
there shall he strife among the insatiate wolves. Thou wilt he 
banished to a spot far away from the Elvsian Plains, and thou 
wilt inhabit the abodes which the guilty crowd occupies. 
Sisyphus is there, both rolling his stone and catching it as it 
falls ; and Ixion, who is whirled, fastened to the circumference 
of the revolving wheel ; the Danaides, too , grand-daughters of 
Pel us, who hear on their shoulders the water that ever flows 
away, the daughters-in-law of iEgyptus, a blood-stained crowd ; 
Tantalus, the father of Pelops, catches at the apples, ever at 
hand, and the same person is ever thirsting for, yet ever 
aboundingwith the flowing water; Tityus , too, who at his crown 
many hundred yards 3 distant from hi3 feet, there affords his 
entrails, as the due of the ever-present bird. There one of the 
Furies will lacerate thy sides with a whip, that thou mayst con- 
fess the number of thy crimes ; another one will give thy torn 
limbS' to the dragons of Tartarus ; the third will roast thy 
smoking cheeks with fire. Thy guilty shade shall be tormented 
in a thousand wav3, and iEacu3 shall be quite refined in thy 
tortures. To thee shall he transfer the torments of those men of 
olden time ; thou shalt be a cause of rest to the shades of the 
ancients. Sisyphus, thou sbalt have one, to whom thou mayst 
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nand over thy burden tliat ever rolls back again ; the rapid 
wheels’ shall now whirl the limbs of a new victim. He it shall 
be, who shall in vain catch at the boughs and the water ; he 
shall feed the bird with his undimmished entrails. 

Ho other end shall terminate the punishment of this death, 
and no hour shall be the last for miseries so great. I will 
mention a few of the number ; just as though any one were 
to pick leaves from Ida, or shim water from the surface of the 
Libyan sea. For, I can neither recount how many flowers 
spring up in the Sicilian Hybla, nor how many ears of saffron 
the Sicilian land produces ; nor yet with how many hailstones 
Atlios is made white, when the ruthless storm rages on the 
wings of the North wind. Nor yet could all thy woes be enu- 
merated by my voice, even though thou shouldst give me 
multiplied mouths. Sorrows will come upon thee, 0 wretched 
man, so many and so great, . that I' could fancy that even I 
could be forced to weep. Those tears will make me happy 
unceasingly ; then will those terns be Jar sweeter to me than 
laughter. Of ill omen wast thou born ; thus did the Gods 
will ; and there was no star favouring or propitious at thy 
oirth. No Venus shone, no Jupiter, at that hour ; neither Sun 
nor Moon was in a favourable position. Mercury, whom the 
beauteous Moist bore to the great Jove, did not afford thee 
his light situate with any kind influence for thee. The stars 
of Mars, and of the old man with the scythe, ruthless and 
foreboding no tranquillity, overwhelmed thee. The day, too, 
of thy birth, that thou miglitst see nothing hut what was 
sinister, was foul and lowering with clouds o’ercast. This 
was the day to which Calamitous Allia 4 gives a name in the 
Calendar; a day which produced the Ibis as well, a public dis- 
grace. Soon as he, hilling from the womb of his impure 
mother, came in contact with the Cinypliian ground with his 
filthy body, the owl of the night sat on an opposite house-top, 
and uttered his ill-boding notes with funereal voice. Forth- 
with the Furies washed him in the sedge of the swamp, where 
the deep waters had overflowed from the Stygian pools. They 
besmeared his breast with the venom of the serpent of Erebus, 

4 Calamitous Allia .] — Ver. 221. Allia was a river about fifteen tuilej 
distant from Rome, near which the Roman army was cut 10 pieces hv tha 
Gauls under Brennus. The 16th day of July, on which it happened, 
was ever after considered as ‘ ater,’ or 1 unlucky.’ 
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and thrice did they clap their blood-stained hands ; they filled, 
too, his infant throat vrith the milk of a bitch ; this wa* the 
first nourishment that entered the mouth of the child. Thence 
doe3 the fosterling imbibe the savage nature of his none ; and, 
throughout all the Forum, does he bark out his canine words. 
They swathed his limbs, too, with clouts dipped in rust, which 
they snatched from a funereal pile that had been shamelessly 
deserted. And, that it might not lie down, supported by the 
bare earth, they placed his youthful head upon the flint atones. 
And, when now they were about to depart, they waved near 
bis eyes, and before his face, torches made of green branches. 
The infant cried, soon as he came in contact with the pungent 
smoke ; when thus spoke one Sister of the three : “ Those 
tears have we destined for thee to endless time, which shall 
ever flow with a cause to excite them/’ She spoke. Clotho 
ordered her promises to take effect, and, with envenomed 
hand, she spun the black warp. And that she might not 
have to pronounce the lengthened foreboding of his days, 
she said, “There will be a Poet who shall foretell thy destiny.” 
I am that Poet ; from me shall thou learn thy sorrows ; if only 
the Gods give their own energy to my words; and if the con- 
firmation of events, which thou sbalt find to be true throughout 
thy griefs, is consequent upon my lines. And that thou mayst 
not be tortured without the precedents of former ages, may 
thy woes be no lighter than those of the Trojans. Mayst thou, 
too, on thy gangrened foot bear wounds a 3 numerous as Phi- 
loetetes, the Paeantian hero, the heir of the club-bearing Her- 
cules. Mayst thou feel no leaa pain than Telephus, he who 
sucked the udder of the hind, and who received the wound of 
Achillas in arms, hi3 cure as a friend ; or than Jiellerophon, 
who fell headlong from his hor=e upon the Alei'an plains, whose 
beauty was nearly Ida own destruction, Mayst thou see that 
which Phu-nic, the .-.on of Ainyntor did; and, deprived of 
thy eye-s, mayst thou tremblingly grope thy way with the assist- 
ing stick. And mayst thou see no better,* than CE tit pus, whom 
Antigone, his own daughter guided ; whose criminality either 
parent experienced. Mayst thou. It just as Tiredws, *the old 
man celebrated in the prophetic art of Apollo, after he was 
chosen umpire in the sportive dispute just, too, as J’hineus 
was, by whose directions the dove was given as the forerunner 
and guide of the bark, the work of Pallas ; and like Pohjm- 
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nestor, who lost his eyes, by which, to his sorrow, he had be- 
held the gold ; eyes which the bereft mother* ollered as an 
atoning sacrifice to the shades of her son. Like the shepherd 
of iEtna, whose future calamities Telemus, the son of Eurv- 
mus, had previously propheeied. Like the two sons of Plii- 
neus, whom the same person deprived of sight that gave it to 
them ; like Thamyras and the person of Demodocus. May one 
mutilate thy members, just as Saturn cut off those parts, whence 
he had derived his origin. And may Neptune be no more fa 
vourable to thee on the boisterous waves, than he icas to Ceyx, 
whose brother and wife suddenly became birds ; and to Ulysses, 
thesagacious man, upon whomJao, thesister of Semele, took com- 
passion, as he clung to the shattered remnants of his ship. Or, 
that one only" may not have been acquainted with that kind of 
puuiskmeut, let thy divided entrails be torn asunder by horses 
going different ways. Or, mayst thou endure thyself what 
Jlegulus, who thought it shameful to be redeemed, bore from 
■ the Punic general. Mid may no Divinity be present to aid thee ; 
as it was with Priam ,. to whom the altar of Hercean Jove, as 
a place of refuge, was of no avail. And just ns Thessalus was 
nrecipitated from the heights of Ossa, mayst thou be hurled as 
well from the rocky steep ; or may thy limbs be a prey te 
greedy snakes, just like those of Euryalus, who received the 
sceptre after him. Or may the boiling stream of water poured 
over thee hasten thy death, like that of Minos ; 7 and just as 
Prometheus, mayst thou feed the fowls of the air with thy 
blood far from guiltless, but not so with impunity. Or-, like 
the son of Etracus, the fifth from the thrice great Hercules, 
mayst thou be hurled, when slain, into the boundless ocean! 
Or may some boy, loved with a disgraceful affection, hate tliee 

s The bereft mother.] — Ver. 270. Polymncstor, king of Thrace, re- 
ceived under liis protection Polydorus, the son of Priam, together with a 
large sum of money which was entrusted' to his care. To gain the money, 
he murdered the child, on which Hecuba, the mother of Polydorus, tore 
out his eyes. 

0 Thai one only.]— Ver. 231. Metius Fuffetius, the king of Alba, 
having engaged to aid the Romans against the Fidenates, behaved with 
treachery ; on which Tullus Hostilius took a most cruel revenge, by 
causing him to be dragged to pieces between horses. 

That of il/mos.] — Ver. 2U1. Minos was stifled in the vapours of a 
hot hath by Cocalus, the king of Sicily, to whose court Datdalus bad fled, 
and whither Alinos had ursued him. 


1 1 2 
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and wound thee with the ruthless sword, like Philip, the son 
of Arnyntas. 

Mayj too, no draughts he mingled for thee, less treacherous, 
than were for him, who was born of Jove wearing the horns . 1 
Or mayst thou perish, suspended in the manner of the cap- 
tive Achteus , 9 who was miserably hanged, the gold-hearing 
stream attesting it. Or may a tile, hurled by the hand of the 
foe, crush thee, as it did him, who was famous with the kindred 
surname 10 of the son of Achilles. And may thy bones repose 
no more quietly than those of Pyrrhus, which, scattered about, 
were strewed in the roads of Anibraeia.'* And mayst thou 
die, just like the daughter of the descendant 12 of JEacus, hy 
the impelled darts ; from Ceres it is not possible to conceal 
this wickedness. And, like the grandson of the King,” just 
now mentioned in my verse, mayst thou drink extract of can- 
tkarides, a parent administering it. Or may some adulterous 
woman be called virtuous for thy murder ; just as she was 
called virtuous, hy whose avenging hand Leucon 14 fell. And, 

8 Jote wearing the horns.'] — Ver. 300. This was the form under which 
jupiter Ammon was represented. Alexander the Great asserted that he 
was the son of Jupiter Ammon, and not of Philip. By some writers he 
was supposed to hare been poisoned by the agency of Antipater. 

0 The captive Achaus.] — Ver. 301. Achxus, king of Lydia, for his 
oppressions and exactions, was hanged by his subjects, with his head down- 
wards in the riser Pactolus, whose sands were said to be golden. Another 
account is, that he was delivered over to king Antiochu* by Bolus and 
Cambylus, and then treated in the manner before mentioned, near the 
river Pactolus. 

J° The kindred surname .] — Ver. 303. Pyrrhus, the king of Epirus, who 
had the same name as the son of Achilles, was killed by a tile thrown by 
a woman from the wall, as he was besieging the city of Argos. 

11 The roads oj Arubracia .] — Ver. 30G. Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, 
wa3 slain by Orestes ; and, as we are told by ilyginus, his bones were 
Scattered throughout Ambracia, on the coast of Epirus. 

12 UuuyhUr of the descendant.] — Ver. 307. Laodamia, the youngest 
daughter of Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, fled in a popular tumult, to the 
altar of Ceres, where she was slam by' a man named Milo ; on which the 
Goddess sent plagues against the country, and the murderer becoming 
mad, mutilated himself and died. 

' Grandson oj the King.] — Ver. 309. This passage is supposed to 
refer to Pyrrhus, the grandson of Pyrrhus the Great, the antagonist of 
ICorae. Olympius, who war, either his mother or grandmother, destroyed 
ms mistress, Tigris, with poison, and is supposed to have despatched him 
hi a similar manner. 

14 Teucoid] V er. 312. Leucoa is supposed to have been guilty of 
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tnavst thou, together with thyself, throw on the pile the dear- 
est pledges of affection ; an end which Sardanapalus ex- 
perienced for his life. And may the sands, driven by the 
South wind, cover thy face, as they did that of Cambijses, who 
attempted to jn'ofane the temple of Libyan Jove. May the 
crumbling ashes consume thy bones, as they did of those who 
were slain by the treachery of the second Darius. 15 Or, may 
cold and hunger be the cause of thy death, as with jVeocles, 
that once was banished from olive-bearing Sieyon. Or, as he, 
of Atarna, 10 muyst thou be disgracefully' carried to thy superior, 
sewed up in the hide of a bull. Mayst thou also be stabbed 
m thy chamber, after the manner of Alexander of Phene, 
who was put to death by' the sword of his wife. And, mayst 
thou, like Alenas 1 ' of Larissa, find, by thy wounds, those to 
be unfaithful, whom thou deemest trustworthy. And, just 
like Milo, 1 ’ under whose tyranny Pisa was tormented, mayst 
thou be precipitated alive in the subterranean waters. May 
those bolts, too, strike thee, which were sent by' Jupiter against 
Adimantus, who ruled the realms of Phlius. Or, like, in days 
of old, Lemuus, 13 from the regions of Amastris, mayst thou 
be deserted, naked on the ground, that is called by the name . 

adultery with the wife of Oxilochus, the king of Pontus, who was his own 
brother, and then, iu hopes of gaining She kingdom, to have slain the 
king, ou which Ids paramour, the wife, in revenge slew him. 

15 The second Darius.] — Yer. 317. Darius Ochus, having taken an 
oath never to slay his confederates by poison, famine, the sword, or 
■violence, invited those of his faction to a least. Ill the room was a trap- 
door, under which hot ashes were placed ; when he had made his guests 
intoxicated, the trap was opened, and they fell into the ashes and were 
smothered. 

15 He of Atarna.'] — Ver. 321. Herraias, the king of Atarna, a city of 
Mysia, having revolted from the king of the Persians, was conquered by 
Ilcctor, the king’s general; and, from what is here stated, he is supposed 
to have been brought before his master sowed up in the hide of an ox. 

11 Ateuas.] — Ver. 325. Aleuas, king of Larissa, the son of Thiodamas, 
was slain by his guards, whom he had appointed with the view of pro- 
tecting hitn against the vengeance of his own subjects. 

la A/tVo.]— Ver. 327. Milo was king of Pisa, iu Elis ; who, in return 
for his cruelty, was drowned by his subjects, in the river Alpheus, a stone 
being first tied round his neck. 

13 -tenants.]— Ver. 331. Lemeus, or Dionysius, king of Heraclia, beu$ 
expelled by Mithrfdafes, from Amastris, iu Paphlagonia, fled to a pin <{ 
called the course of Achilles ; and, being abandoned by bis frieuds, he wax 
there slain. Aeliilles had formerly pursued Iplugenia to the same spot. 
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of Achilles. And just as either Eurydamas was thrice dragged 
around the pile of Thrasyllus, hy Larisstean wheels, or, as 
Hector, who, with his body, made the circuit of the walls not 
destined to last, which he had frequently defended ; and as, 
when the daughter of Hippomenes suffered a new' hind of 
punishment, her adulterer is said to have been dragged on the 
Actaean soil : so, when thy odious life shall have left thy limbs, 
may avenging horses drag thy filthy carcase. 3Iay some pro- 
iectiny rock transfix thy entrails ; as -were once those of the 
Greeks, returning from Troy, transfixed in the Eubtean strait. 
And as the hold ravisher, Ajax, the non of Oilcus, perished by 
lightning and the waves ; so may fire aid the waves that are 
to overwhelm, thee. 3 1 ay thy infatuated mind, too, be fren- 
zied hy the Furies, as with Marsyas, who, when fayed, had 
but one wound in the whole of- his body. And, as with 
Lycuryua, the son of Dry as, who held the realms of Ilhodope, 
who had not the same regard for both his feet. As it happened, 
too, in former times, to Hercules, at (Eta, and to the son-in-law 
of the Dragons, 20 and to Orestes , the father of Tisamenu3, and 
to Alcmceon, the husband of Callirhoe. And may thy wife be 
no more chaste than JEyile, that matron, at whom Tydeus might 
blush for a daughter-in-law ; and, than Hypermnestru, the 
Locrian, who had intercourse with the brother of her husband, 
concealing it by the death of her handmaid. 31ay the Gods 
also make thee able to rejoice in a wife, as faithfiil as Amphi- 
uratia, the son-in-law of Talaus, and Ayamemnon, the son-in- 
law of Tyndarus, did ; and, as true as the I) undid es, the 
grand-daughters of Eelus, who, daring to contrive the death 
of their cousins, are overwhelmed everlastingly with water up 
to their necks. 3Iay she burn, too, with the flame of Byblis, 
and of Canace, as though with that of a torch ; and be not 
thy sister known to thee, but in a criminal manner. ShoultL-t 
thou have a daughter ; may she he as Pelopea was to Thvestes, 
31yrrha to her own father, and Nyctimene to hers ; and may 
she be no more affectionate, or attached to the person of her 
father, tliau thy daughter was to thee, Pterelas, 21 or thine to 
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tliee, Nisus ; anti, than Tullia , who made the place accursed by 
the tame of her wickedness, and crushed the limbs of her father 
with the wheels driven over them. Mayst thou die as the 
youths did, whose heads the summits of the gates of Pisn“ 
once supported ; and, as (Enomaiis, who stained the ground 
that had been often bathed in that of the wretched Suitors, 
more deservedly with his own blood. And, as Myrtilus, 
the charioteer, did, the betrayer of the remorseless tyrant, 
who gave its new name to the Myrtoan sea. And, as those who, 
in vain, sought Atalanta, the damsel swift of foot; until she 
was caught, overtaken through the three apples. And as those 
who entered the irremeable retreats of the darkened habitation, 
that concealed the form of the wondrous monster, the Mi- 
notaur. Like those Trojans, whose six bodies, along with 
other six, Achilles, the son of JEacus, in his rage, placed upon 
the lofty pile. Like those, whom we read that the Sphyn.x 
devoted to a horrid death, when deceived by the obscurities of 
her ambiguous language. Like those who were slain in the 
temple of the Bistoniun Minerva ; on which account even 
now the face of the Goddess is covered. Like those, who once, 
as food, made the mangers of the Thracian king red with 
blood. Like those who were exposed to the lions of Thero- 
damas, and like those who were sacrificed at the Tauric rites 
of the Goddess worshipped by 'l’hoas. Like those whom vora- 
cious Seylla, and Charybdis, opposite to Scylla, snatched trem- 
bling from the Dulichian ship : like those whom Polyphemus 
despatched into his vast paunch : like those who entered into 
the houses of the Lsestrygons. Like those whom the Punic 
general 2 drowned in the waters of the well, and made the 

— Gates of /’ha.] — Ver. 3GS. (Enoinaiis, king of Pisa, in Elis, pro- 
claimed that any one who should conquer him in a chariot-race should 
marry bis daughter, Hippodamia ; but that the person who was conquered 
should die. Thirteen were overcome and put to death, and their heads 
were fixed to the gates of Pisa, Pelops won the raee by the help of 
Myrtilus, the charioteer of CEnomaiis, who, for a bribe, withdrew theivneh- 
pin from the axletree, so that the king fell to the ground ; whereon Pelops 
gaining the raee, won Uippodanha. and, for bis treachery, threw Myrtilus 
in the sea that lay between the Ionian and Jtgcau seas, which thence was 
called the Myrtoan Sea. 

The Punic general.'] — Ver. 391. This is supposed to have been 
Hamilcar, who having deceitfidlv allured the Senate of the town of 
Aeerra into his power, drowned them in wells and ditches,' and covered 
their bodies with stones ' 
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stream "white with the dust thrown in. Just as the twice six 
maid servants of Penelope , the daughter of Icarus, and her 
suitors perished, and like Melanthius, too, who furnished those 
suitors- with anus 3gainst the life of his master. Just as An- 
tonis, the wrestler, who lies prostrate, thrown by the Aonian 
stranger, one who (wondrous to relate) was conqueror after he 
had fallen. Like those whom the strong arms of Antmus 
crushed ; and those whom the Lemnian multitude" 4 put to a 
cruel death.: like him, who, the .discoverer of cruel rites, 23 
slain as a victim, brought down the showers of rain after a 
length of time. As Busiris, the brother of Antaeus, strewed 
the altars with that blood which, injustice, he ought, and w'as 
slain himself, after the example he had set : and as Biomedes, 
who, in his impiety, fed his terrible steeds with human entrails, 
in place of the blade containing the grain : like the two that 
were slain, on different occasions, by the same avenger, Nessus, 
and Bury lion, the son-in-law of Dexamenus. Like thy great 
grandson, Saturn, Periphetas, whom /Esculapius, the son of 
Cor ones, from his own City saw yield up his life. Like Sinnis 
and Scyron, the robbers, and Procrustes, the son of Poly- 
pemon, and the Minotaur, who was a man in one part, a bull 
in another. Bike him, too,-* who, surveying the waters of 
this sea and of that, used to let the pine trees pressed down 
spring up from the ground into the air ; and like the body of 
Cercyon, which Ceres beheld, with joyful countenance, dying 
by the hand of Theseus. May these curses, which my anger 
calls down with merited prayers, be thy lot, or others not more 
tolerable than these woes. Just as Achtememdes, deserted on 
Sicilian JEtna, was, when he beheld the Trojan sails approach. 


** The Lemnian multitude .] — Ver. 398. The women of Lemnos, 
despising the sacrifice of "Venus, were made by her so loathsome to their 
husbands, that they left them, and sought new wives from other regions. 
On their return home, the former wives slew their husbands, together with 
their new-found spouses. 

3 The discover ir vj cruel rites.] — Ver. 399. Thraslus, or Thrasvllus, 
a soothsayer, when a drought prevailed, told busiris, the tyrant of Egypt, 
that if he sacrificed strangers to Jupiter, rain would fall, ’Busiris, finding 
him to he a foreigner, ordered him to he sacrificed first. 

3 Like him too.] — Ver. 411. This alludes to Pityocamptes, a notorious 
robber, who infested the isthmus of Corinth, and is generally considered 
the same as Sinnis, the robber that was slain by Theseus ; though Ovid 
nere makes them to he distinct individuals. 0 
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Sucli, too, as was the fortune of the two-named Iras, 57 and 
of those who post themselves as beggars on the bridge, a for- 
tune which shall he more intolerable to thee. In vain may 
Flatus, the son of Ceres, ever be loved by thee ,- and may he, 
ever sought, desert thy fortunes. And as the soft sand gives 
way under the pressure of the foot, ns the water ebbs and 
ilows, so may thy possessions always melt in some indescribable 
manner ; and, slipping through the midst of tliy hands, may 
they ever flow away. .Mayst thou, when tilled, be wasted by 
insatiate hunger, like the father of the damsel 5 ’’ who was wont 
to assume various forms. And may no loathing of human 
tlesh come on thee ; and in the only respect that thou canst, 
thou slialt be the Tydeus of the present day. And mayst 
thou perpetrate some crime, by reason of which the steeds of 
the horror-stricken Sun may again be turned from the West 
towards the East. Thou slialt repeat the foul banquet of the 
fable of Lvcaou, and thou shalt attempt to deceive Jupiter by 
the false appearance of thy viands. I wish, too, that some 
one would try the power of the Divinity, by serving thee up ; 
that thou mayst be the son of Tantalus, and the boy of Tereus. 
And may thy limbs be scattered over the wide fields, as those 
were winch arrested the progress of the father of tiled ea. 
Mayst tlion imitate the real bulls in the brass of Perillus, with 
a voice adapted to the figure of the bull. And, like the cruel 
Phalaris, thy tongue first cut out with the sword, mayst thou 
lament in imitation of the bull, enclosed in Paphian brass. 
And whilst thou shalt desire to return to the years of a more 
youthful age, mayst thou be outwitted like Pelias , the aged 
father-in-law of Admetus. On horseback mayst thou be swal- 
lowed, lihe Carlins, in the gulf of the pervading swamp, only 
so that there be no glory in thy deed. And mayst thou perish, 
like those sprang from the teeth sown in the Grecian fields 
by the Sidonian hand of Cadmus. May the direful impreca- 

21 Tic two-uamed Iras.'] — Ver. -119. He was a notorious beggar of 
Ithaca, who is mentioned in the Odyssey. His original name was Arnaius 
which was afterwards changed to Irus. lie was slain by Ulysses with a 
blow of his fist, for aiding the suitors of Penelope. 

'■s Father of the damsd.] — Ver. -127. Erisictlion, a Thessalian, having 
rut down a grove of Ceres, was punished with insatiable hunger. His 
daughter Mcstra, or Dryops, having the power of transforming herself, con- 
tented to be sold in various forms to procure the means of satisfying her 
father’s hunger, which often compelled him to devour his own tlesh. 
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tions fall upon thy head which the grandson of Penthens 
uttered, and the brother of Medusa ; and those with which, 
in the little book, the bird was accursed, which purges its own 
body with water injected. 25 And mayst thou endure as many 
wounds as Osiris is said to have borne, from whose rite3 the 
knife is said to be absent. And mayst thou insanely hack 
thy worthless members to the Phrygian tune, like those whom 
Mother Cybele influences. 

Prom a man mayst thou he made neither man nor woman, 
like Atys ; and mayst thou shake the jarring tambourine with 
effeminate hand. Mayst thou, too, suddenly be changed into a 
lion, the beast of the great Mother Cybele, just as the con- 
queror, and she that wa3 conquered 35 in the foot-race, were 
transformed. And, tliat Limonc alone may not have expe- 
rienced that punishment, may the horse tear thy entrails, too, 
with savage tooth. Or, as he of Cassandria, 21 not less cruel than 
that t3Tant, mayst thou, wounded, be entombed in the earth 
heaped on thee. Or, a3 Perseus, the descendant of Abas, or 
the Cycneian hero, rnavst thou, shut up, be precipitated intr 
the waves of the deep ; or mayst thou be Jain, a victim at the 
sacred altars of Phoebus ; a death which Tlieudotus 2 ’ received 
at the hands of a cruel enemy. Or may Abdera devote thee on 
the appointed days, 23 and may multitudes of atones, in a shower, 
be hurled upon thee so devoted. 

Or mayst thou be struck by the three-forked bolt of Jove, 
like Capanevs, the son of Ilipponous, and like Atrux, the 
father of Dosithoe ; like Semele, the sister of Autonoe ; like 
Jasius, whose aunt was Maia ; like him, who badly guided the 
horses that in his rashness he had desired. Like Salmo/ieus, the 

' a With water injected.'] — "Ver. 452. The Ibis was said by the ancients 
to purge its own body with injections of sea-water, by the aid of its bill ; 
and thereby, to have first led to the use of the clyster pipe. 

She that war conquered.] — -Ver.460. Hippornanes and Atalanta were 
changed into lions by Cybele, whose temple they had defiled. 

31 He oj Cassandria.] — V er. 403. See the note to Pontic Epistles, Bock 
ii. Epistle 9, 1. 43. 

— Theudotus.] — Ver. 46S. Asserting himself to he ling of Bactria, lie 
was conquered by Arsaces, the ling of Persia, and was sacrificed by him 
to Apollo. 

-• On the appointed day 3.] — Ver. 4C9. The people of Abdera, in Thrace, 
were accustomed, at the beginning of each year, to vote the death of one 
individual in behalf of the state; on wliich, the person so named, v, as 
stoned to death. 
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cruel son of iEolus ; like him horn of the same parent as she 
was sprung from, who, as tlie Bear, ever avoids the flowing 
waters. As Macedo, with her husband, was struck by tlie swift 
lightnings, so, I pray, mayst thou fall by the fires of the hea- 
venly avenger. 5 lays t thou also be a prey to the dogs, by 
which Latonian Deios may not be approached, Thasus, the 
priest of Apollo, having been torn by them before his time; and 
who pulled in pieces him who beheld the bath of the modest 
Diana, and Linus, the grandson of Crotopus. And mayst thou 
not be more lightly stung by the venomous serpents than 
JZuntdice, the daughter-in-law of the old man CEagrus, and 
of Calliope ; than OphelUs, the son of Ilypsipyle ; than 
Laocoon, who was the first to pierce with his sharp spear 
the wood of the suspected horse. And mayst thou not 
approach tlie lofty stairs more cautiously than Elpenor, and 
mayst thou feel the effects of wine in the same manner 
ns lie did. And mayst thou fall, as much vanquished 
ns each Dryopinu 31 that aided the inhuman Thtodamns, who' 
called them to arms ; as much as Cacus, who fell slaughtered 
in his own cave, betrayed by the voice of the heifer shut up 
there ; as much as Lielms, who bore the gifts dipped in the 
Lermeau venom, and who dyed the Euliccan waves with liis 
own blood. Or mayst thou come to Tartarus from the steep 
rock, like him who read the Socratic book" upon death ; 
like him who beheld the deceiving sails 30 of the ship of 
Theseus ; like the boy Astyanax , who was hurled from the 
towers of Troy ; like I no, tlie nurse of tlie infant Bacchus, 
who was Ins aunt; like him, the cause of whose death was 

31 Each Vryopian.} — Ycr. -190. Tliiodamas, bavin" refused food to 
Ilylas, the son of Hercules, Hercules slew some of his oxen. Tliiodamas 
thereupon raised an army against him; on which he was defeated, toge- 
ther witli the Drvopimis, his allies. 

JS The Socratic Aoot-.j — Ver. 49G. Cleombrotus, an academic philoso- 
pher, haring read 1 Phmdo,* the book written by Plato, the scholar of So- 
crates, on the Immortality of tlie Soul, in his extreme desire to enjoy tin* 
happy state there described, threw himself off a rock into the sea, where 
lie was drowned: 

13 The deceiving sails.'} — Ver. 497. .-Egons, seeing black sails on the 
ship of his sou Theseus, on his return from the conquest of tlie Minotaur, 
supposing that it was a token of liis sou’s death, threw himself into the 
tea, which thence assumed the epithet of ‘.Ego an.’ 
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the invention of the saw. 2 '* Like the Lydian virgin, 23 who 
threw herself from the lofty rocks, and who had uttered 
opprobrious expressions to the reluctant Deity. May a preg- 
nant lioness, a native of thy country, meet thee on thy pater- 
nal soil, and may she be the cause of thy death, resembling 
that of Phayllus, king of Amhraeia. May, too, the boar which 
slew the son of Lycurgus, and Adonis , who was bom of a tree, 
and the bold Idmon, tear thee as well; and may he, even 
when dead, give thee a wound, as with him, upon whose face 
tiie head of the transfixed boar fell."' 5 Or mayst thou be Uhl 
him whom a pine-nut slew with a similar fate, and mayst thou 
be as the Phrygian, and the hunter of JJerecyntlms. 40 Should 
thy ship touch upon the Minoian sands, may the Cretan mul- 
titude take thee to he a Corcyrtean. 41 Mayst thou enter a 
house about to fall, like the offspring of Alenas, when the 
Constellation wa3 propitious to the man who was the son of 
I.eoprepis. And, like either Evenus or Tiberinus, drowned in 
tire rapid stream, mayst thou give a name to the flowing river. 
And may thy head, a tit prey for wild beasts, be a prey for 
man, cut off like that of the .ion of Astacus,‘ a from tliv muti- 
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carcase. And, as they say that Brotcas did, in his dcsu 
for death, mnvst thou place thy limbs to be burnt on tie 
lighted pile; Shut up in a cage, mayst thou suffer death, hh 
the compiler of the history" that availed lnm nothing. 
too, thy insolent tongue prove thy destruction as 1 1 ■ as the 
ruin of the inventor of the abusive Iambics. Like him, to 
who slandered Athens in Ins limping verse maj-t thou 
perish, despised, for want of food. And, as the poet of the 
satirical lvrc*‘ is said to have perished, may thy breach ot 
faith be the cause of thy ruin. And, as the serpent . gave the 

wound to Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, mmst thou too 
perish from a sting containing venom. Maj the fust m 0 h 
thy 'marriage be the last of°thy life: Bupota and his new- 
made bride died in this manner. As they say that Jo cophx 

the Tragedian perished, so may “ 0 d? 

vitals. Or, torn in pieces, mayst thou be sea tcied m the ^oods, 

hy the hands of thy relations; ju=t as Cadmus changed 

about, at Thebes, who was descended fioi n 

mangled and gnawed by Tjdcus, a Q Cal ^ st j icnes 0 f Olyntlms, 

« Compiler of the p ie Grea t, in which he launched 

wrote a histoomf the exploits ot U ^ Being accused of conspiring 

out into extreme praise of that i a otF am i his limbs 

against bis niastcr, bis nose, ears and bps^ere cut ^ ut to 

were mutilated, and, after being earned about m a c g , 

death. . . . . v . r tog This was Archilochus, 

* Inventor of the abusive Iamtncs.] ■ - ' , as' before men- 

tlie poet, who employed the Iambics agauist Ljcambcs a O 
tioned. Ho was Afterwards banished, by reason of tlie numero 
that Ills satirical turn had created against him. „ UDO sed to refer to 

« Limping vcrsc.]-Vcv. S'>5 This is f^V^re, inveighed 
Ilipponax, who, inverses called Scazons, a hnipi 0 
against Bupalus and Atlienis. inhabitants of ><- =>• re f er Alcaeus, 
" 17 The satirical lyre .'] — \ cr. 5'-/, This is PP pptacus, bv whom 
the Lyric poet, who broke ids promised aliegiance to P^tt^ ^ ^ 

lie was put to death. By some, Stesicliorus is supp 

“^Aro„.]-Ver. 533. Contending with an antagonist^ to the 

relative merits of their poetry, he was slain > 
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Bhesus, the founder of Cyrrha, late in ite erection, mayst 
thou be found in innumerable parts of the world. And mar 
the industrious bee, as it did to the poet Achieus/ 3 fix its hurt- 
ful sting in thy eye-3. Bound, too, on the hard rocks, mayst 
thou have thy entrails torn, like Prometheus, whose brother’s 
daughter was Pyrrha. Like the son of Harpagus/ 3 may=t 
thou recall the example of Thveates, and, slaughtered, mayst 
thou enter the bowels of thy parent. 31aynt thou hare thy 
members mutilated, thy parts being lopped off by the cruel 
sword, just as they say that the limbs of 31imnermus were. 
And as it was with the Syracusan poet/ 1 may the passage of thy 
breath be closed, thy throat being stopped up. .May thy en- 
trails, too, lie exposed, the skin being stripped off ; like him 
whose name the Phrygian river bears. May at thou, to thy 
misery, look upon the face of Medusa, tlmt changes into stone, 
she who, thouyh but one, put to death many of the subjects 
of Cepheus. 31ayst thou feci the bite of the mares of Potaiar 
like Glaucus, and mayst thou leap into the water of the sea, 
like another Glaucus.” And as, with him who had the same 
names as the two just now mentioned, may Gno-sian honey" 3 
stop up the passage of thy breath. 3Iay 3 t thou too drink, 
with trembling lips, the same which Socrates, the most learned 
of men, accused by Any t us, once drank with serene counte- 
nance. May nothing, shouldst thou lore anything, happen to 
thee more fortunately than it did to ihemon ; amT mayst thou 
enjoy thy own sister, as Alacareus did his. Or mayst thou be- 
hold what the son of Hector saw from M 3 native towers, when 
now the flames prevailed on every side. Mayst thou expiate 

0 A chaus. 3 — Ver. 543. When coinpoting a yoera in his garden, a 
swarm of tee, settled on his head. Trying to drive them away, they 
lined their stings in his eyes, _ end Winded him. 

The ton 0 / lltirpa'jun'i — Ver. 517. Ilarpagus, not having killed 
Cvrus, as hi s grandfather, Anyages, had ordered him, was invited or the 
king to a feast, when his own son was served up to him as the chief drib. 

ti The SyfacuiarL poet."] — Ver. 551. Theocritus is supplied to be here 
alluded to, who, by some writers, is said to have been hanged for railing 
auaimt Hiero.'king of Sicily. 

Ms Another Glmtais.'i — Ver. 5o3. Glaucus, a nsherrnan, seeing the Ssh 
when caught, revive on eating 2 certain herb, ventured to taste of it, on 
which he leaped into the sea, sr.d became a God of tbe ocean. 

a Gnonuin honey. j—V er. 561. Glaucus, a Cretan, playing at tecnii, 
or, 21 tome say, following 2 mouse which he »u trying to catrh, tell into 
a vessel filled with honey, and was smothered. 
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thv crimes with thj blooil, like Adonis , who was begotten by 
his father, who was his grandfather, and whose own sister, by 
criminality; became his mother. May such a kind ot weapon 
stick iu thv bones as that with which Ulysses, the son-m-law ot 
Icarius, is said to have been slain. And as the loquacious 
throat 51 was stopped up in the horse that was made ot maple 
wood, so may the passage of thy voice be closed by the thumb. 
Or, like Anaxarclius, mavst thou be brayed in a deep mortar, 
and may thv bones, when struck, rattle instead ot t e rea 
conn And*niav Phoebus enclose tlieein tbe lowest depths o 
Tartarus, as he ‘did Crotopus, the father of Psamatlie; the same 
as he had done to his owu daughter. May that plague, too, 
attack thv familv which the right hand ot Chormbus con- 
quered, and so aided the wretched Argives. Like Hippolytus, 
the grandson of /Etlira, doomed to perish through the ai rath 
of Venus, mavst thou, in exile, be dragged by tliy frightened 
homes. As the host, Polymnestor, slew his foster-chdd on 
account of his great riches, may thy host slay iee, on • 
of thy want ot ? riches. As they say, too, that Ins sue b other 
were slain, together with Damns, cthon, «<wi ?°™J 

nU thv race nerisli, together with tliee. As tbe harper, 
Amp/non, added Ills own death to that of hl ® f ^ tcl ^ e 
-hildreu so mavst thou have a deserved loathing ot tin own 
life Oi- like Niobe, the sister of Pelops, mayst thou become 
liard with rock growing over thee, and. Me Battus, ''ho was 
ruined by liis own tongue. If thou shidt cleave : tlie ^jacantmr 
with the hurled quoit, mayst thou fall, stimek h} the same 
circle as the boy, Hyacint/ius, the son of CLb.ilus. It anj 
water shall be cleaved by thy alternating m 
stream prove more injurious to thee than • - - . ’ • , t 

iL-hich Leandcr si cam. As the Comedian perished tliemds 
of the waves, while he was swimming, so may ther bty 0 ian 

» The loquacious Mroa/.]— Ver. 571. This is S“PP° s f ^gfch *®-£ 
man named Anticlus, vrlio, when shut up in the woo v£r ji e ] eI1| 

carried within the walls of Troy, was seized with a Ulysses stopped 

who, standing outside, imitated the voice of his i, rec i u Jed iris 

ins throat, bv the pressure of ins thumb, and so effectually precluded ins 

utterance tlmt he never spoke again, being Su 1 fto “ te ';,; itnsoulicrof Ahdcra, 
In a deep mortar. ] — Ver.a/3. Anaxurclius, p P , . v j t j,iron 
was condemned by Nicocreon, the tyrant of C\ pms. £ t t f ort itude, 
nestles in a mortar, winch torment he sobered with tlmsxe *> 
and biting off ids own tongue, he spat it in the face ot the tyrant. 
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water suffocate thee. Or else, when, shipwrecked, thou shaft 
have escaped the boisterous sea, rnayst thou perish on touching 
the shore, as Palimirus did. And may the pack of watchful 
hounds, the care of Diana, tear thee too in pieces, like the 
Poet of Tragedy.* 5 Or like Empedocles, of Trinacria, mayst 
thou leap upon the face of the giant Enceladus, where the 
Sicilian Aetna vomits forth dames in abnudance. Alay the 
Strymoniari matrons tear asunder thy limbs with insane nails, 
thinking they are those of Orpheus. As Meleager, the son of 
Althaea, burned with distant flames, so may thy funereal pile 
be consumed by the flarne of a branch, -is the new-made 
bride, Orevsa, was deceived by the Phasian chaplet, and Z3 
the father of the bride, and, with the father, the household. As 
the venom, diffused, pervaded the limbs of Hercules, so may 
the pestilential poison consume thy body. Hay those wounds, 
from a new-fashioned weapon, await thee too, by means of 
which his offspring avenged Lyeurgus, the son of Pentheu3. 
And, like Alilo,"'' mayst thou endeavour to cleave the fissile 
oak ; and mayst thou be unable to remove thence thy hands 
caught there- Mayst thou perbh, too, through thy own gifts, 
like" Icarus ; against whom the drunken crowd rai=ed their 
hands in arms. And as Erigone, his affectionate daughter, 
did, through grief for her father’s death, do thou cause the 
noose of the rope to go round thy throat. A lays t thou too 
endure famine, tile threshold of Die house being blocked up, 
like him to whom his own mother 53 herself gave sentence of 
punishment. Alay-.t thou outrage the statues of Diana, after 
the example of Agamenuton, who »pc-d on bis rapid path from 
the port of Aulis. After the example of Falamedes, the son 
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of Nauplius, mayst tliou. be punished with death on a false 
accusation : and may it be of no advantage to thee that thou 
didst not deserve it. As the host, the priest of Isis, deprived 
iEtholius of his life, whom, Io remembering it even to this 
day, drives afar from her rites. And as the bereft mother, by 
the aid' of her lamp, betrayed Melantlieus as he lurked in 
darkness after the murder ; so may thy breast be pierced with 
the hurled darts ; so, I pray, mayst thou be injured by thy 
own allies. May such a night be passed by thee, as was by 
Dolon, the Phrygian coward, who bargained for the horses 
which the brave Achilles used to drive. Mayst thou, too, enjoy 
no better sleep than Rhesus did, and those who were the com- 
panions of Rhesus, both in his death and before^ in his 
journey ; and, than they did, whom the active son ot Hyrta- 
cus, and Ills companion, put to death, together with the Rutu- 
lian Rhaumes. Surrounded, too, like the son of Cnrnas, with 
smoky ilames, mayst thou carry thy half-burnt limbs to Sty- 
gian doom. May rustic arms also prove the destruction ot thy 
life, as they were for Remus, who dared to pass over the new- 
built walls. Lastly, I pray, that amid Sarmatian and GeUc 
'arrows, thou mayst live and die in these regions. These 
things have been only sent thee in a hurried _ work, that thou 
mayst not complain that I am forget o ee. •/ , 
few indeed, I confess, but may the Gods grant more than 
is asked for, and, in their kindness, may they multiply my 

"‘Hereafter, thou shalt read still more, and that which shall 
contain thy true name, written in Iambics, the measure in 
which rutldess warfare ought to be waged. 

f nr ' i Vpr Alcibiades. tlie son of Clinins, beiugi 

a, ro ./a“4..w" f f«n Ate “ 

»« d “ d - 

with darts. 
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■TREATISE ON FISHES. 

A FRAGMENT. 


T, '->7 ,CD , t ft i U .°( 0,1,1 corru !’t readings. Ovid seems (o 

have intended to depict in tins poem the points of resemblance in ter- 
restn.il and aquatic animals. From its treating on the nature of fishes 
he calls the work Ilaiieuticon, from the Greek word dA«S ' a 
man. Some writers have attributed this fragment to Gratius Falisem 
a Roman poet, the author of the Cvnauretirrm <• . iaUielH ' 

on Imnting; hut Phny the Elder (i/ookxxxii.’c. 2) distinctly 
xliat Ovid is the author ; his words are— ‘The disposition of fishes which 
Ovid lias mentioned m his work called Ilaiieuticon, appears to me real! v 
wonderful.' Commentators generally believe tins poem to have been 
written by Inin during his exile at Tomi.* 1 


♦ in ■ Hie world received tlie law; and he gave arms 

to aU beings, and reminded them of their self-preservation; 
for thus it is that the calf threatens, winch, not yet bears 
horns on its tender forehead ; for this rem-on the hinds flee 
the hons fight valorously, the dog defends himself by his bite’ 
tJic scorpion by the sting of its tail, and the light bird flies aw 
with agitated wingd ’ J 


All have a vague fear of a death that is unknown to them • 
to all it has been granted to be sensible of the enemy and the 
means of defence that have been given them, and to know 
the power and the manner of using their weapons : and thus 
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too, the scarus 1 is caught by stratagem, beneath the waves, and 
.at length dreads the bait fraught with treacherousness. It 
dares not strike the sticks" with an eflort of its head ; but, 
turning away, as it loosens the twigs with frequent blows of 
its tail, it makes its passage, and escapes safely into the deep. 
Moreover, if perchance auy kind scarus, swi mmin g behind, 
sees it struggling within the osiers, he takes hold of its tail 
in his mouth, as it is thus turned away, and so [it escapes.] 
.******** 


The cuttle-fish, slow in flight, when perchance, it has been 
caught under the buoyant wave, and every moment is in dread 
of the hands of the spoiler, vomits from its mouth a black 
blood, that tints the sea and hides its path, deceiving the eyes 


of those that follow. . , , . . 

The pike, taken in the net, though huge and bold, sinks 
down, crouching in the sand which it has stirred up with 
its tail. * * * * 3 It leaps into the air, and unmjuied. 

With abound it escapes the stratagem. The fierce lamprey 
too, conscious of the smoothness of its round back, timim 
its head, in preference , 4 towards the loosened meshes of the 
net, with its slippery body at last escapes clear through the 
multiplied windings, and, injurious in the example it has set, 
it alone slips through them all. But, on the other hand, the 
sluggish polypus sticks to the rocks with its ^dy Provide 
with feelers, and by this stratagem it escapes the nets, and, 
according to the nature of the spot, it assumes and changes 


i T . i_y er . 9. This fish is, by some, supposed to mean the 

. lMKwnii r.J , , The scams was esteemed a great 

parrot-fish ; by others, • known to naturalists what 

dehcacvat the Roman tables, it is n0 * no . , T ,• ne on ] r 

were the various fishes to which, in the trans to „j Y0 t i, e ir 

is given; this circumstance, of course, renders it nnposs.ble to gne tnur 

present names t taE hglisb. ^ tQ the sticks , or twigs. 

Which farmed L sides of the ‘nasW which 

was S^vith the month facing 
vcr ^ The words h • Ubcr Semto, quern 

texit, in - - - resulset.’ They ^Mads conversa.' 

4 Turning us head t» f 4 t radistinction to the word * asersus, 

- 1 k 2 w 
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its colour, always resembling that place which it has lighted 
upon ; and when it has greedily seized the prey hanging from 
the tbliing-line, it likewise deceives the angler, on his raising 
the rod, when, now emerging into the air, it loosens its feelers, 
and spit3 forth the hook that it has despoiled of the bait. 

But the mullet, with its tail, beats off the pendant bait, and 
snatches it up when thus struck off. The pike, lashed into 
furious rage, is carried along with its flounderings on every 
side, and follows the current that carries it on; and wriggles 
about its head, until the cruel hook falls from the loosened 
wound, and leaves its opened mouth. The lamprey, too, is 
not ignorant of its own powers of attack, and is not without 
its sharp bite on the instant as its means, of defence ; nor, 
when caught, does it lay aside its fierce spirit. The anthias 
uses those amis, which, being behind it, it does not behold ; 
it knows, too, the power of its back-bone, and turning its 
body with its back downwards, it cuts the line and intercepts 
the hook fixed in the bait. 

.•Vs to the rest of the animals which inhabit the dense woods, 
either vain fears are ever alarming them, maddened with terror, 
or the blind ferocity of their nature is ever throwing them 
headlong into dangers. ’Tis nature itself that prompts them 
either to take to flight, or to rush into close conflict. See 
how the intrepid lion rushes on, to scatter the ranks of the 
hunters, and how he presents liis breast to the hostile darts. 
Wherever he approaches, he burns with rage, more and more 
confident, and more spirited ; he shakes Ids mane, and he 
adds anger to his native strength. He rushes on, and, by his 
own courage, he hastens his death. 

The hideous bear, as it rolls along from its Lucanian 5 dens, 
wbat is it but a sluggish mass, ferocious, and of a stolid dis- 
position ? Tiie wild boar, bard pressed, signifies liis anger by 
his erected bristles, and, with a bound, rushes amid the wounds 
of the opposing steel, and, followed up, dies with the weapon 
transfixing his vital3. 

Another portion of the animals, trusting in their fleetness, 
turn their backs on the pursuer ; such as the timid hares, and 
the deer with tawny hide, and the stag, flying with unlimited 

> T.ncar.ian.1 — Ver. 57. Lurania was a (Hit net situate in tbs south of 

Italy. 
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terror. ’Tis nature itself that prompts them, either to take to 
flight, or to rush into close couilict. 

The honour of high spirit and the greatest glory belong 
to the horse ; for, in his instinct, he covets the victory, and 
exults iu his conquest. Whether it is that he has gained the 
wreath, in the seven courses' 1 round the Circus ; do you not see, 
how much more erect the victor raises aloft his head, and dis- 
plays himself to the applause of the crowd? or, whether it is 
when his lofty back is adorned with the slaughtered lion ; 
how proudly, how remarkable for his stately air, does he walk, 
aud how his hoof, as he returns heavily laden with the spoils of 
victory,' actuated by the generous impulse, strikes the ground ? 

Which is the especial point of merit in the dog ? What in- 
trepid boldness there is in them ! What sagacious aptness for 
the chase: what powers of endurance in following. Now they 
are snuffing the ah- with elevated nostrils ; now they are ex- 
amining the track with nose close to the (/found ; and now, 
with then- cry, they proclaim that they have found, and urge 
on their master with then- voice. Should the prey escape his 
attack, then, over hills and over plains does the dog pursue. 
All our toils are centered in their skill ; on that do all our 
hopes rely. 

But I would not recommend you to go out into the midst of 
the ocean, nor to try the depths of the open sea. You null do 
better to regulate your cable* according to each kind of loca- 
lity. At one time, the spot may be rugged with rocks ; such 
demands the pliant fisliing-rod ; whereas the smooth shore re- 
quires the net. Does some lofty mountain send its deepening 
shadows over the sea ; according to then- different natures, some 
Jtsh avoid, and some seek such a spot . If the sea is green from 
the weeds that grow at the bottom * 

* * * * 
let him apply patience, and let him watch by the soft seaweed. 

Nature has designed, in a varied manner, the bottom of the 


« Seven courses.] — Ver. 68. The extent of the race iu the Circus 
Maximus was always seveu times round the ‘ meta, or goal. 

7 Spoils of victory-]-^ r. 74. ‘ Spoliis ophuis.’ Tlus literally means 
the spoil taken from a prince or general of the enemy. It is here applied 
■o the lion, as being the king of the wild beasts. 

» Lr cable.l—VcT. 87. ‘Funem.* This seems to apply to the rope, 
ay which the boat or punt of the fisherman is moored. 
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ocean, and she has not willed that all fhsb should frequent the 
game haunts ; for there are some that love the open sea. such 
as the mackarcl, 0 and the sea ox, and the darting hippnrus, 
and the gurnet with its swarthy hack, and the valuable h el ops, 
unknown in our waters, and the hardy sword-fish, not less 
dangerous than a sword with it3 blow, and the timid tunnies, 
that fly in large shoals ; there is, too, the little sucking-fish, 
wondrous to tell l avast obstruction 10 to ship3 ; you, too, the 
pilot-fish, the companion of the vessels, who always follow 
the white foam of the track that they make along the ocean, 
and the fierce cerxryros, thamauma the bases of the rocks; the 
cantharus, too, unpleasant in it3 flavour, the orphan, like it in 
colour, and the erythinus, reddening in the azure waves ; the 
sargus, remarkable with its spots and distinguished by its fins, 
the sparulus, refulgent with its gilded neck, the glittering pagur, 
the tawny shark, and the ruff that re-produces itself, deprived 
of two-fold parents; besides; the rock-fish, 11 with its green 
scales and its little rnouth, the scarce dory, the tinted morrnvr, 
and the gilt-head, rivalling the brilliancy of gold ; the grayling, 
too, with its lirid body, the darting pike, the perch, and the 
tragus. Besides ; the melanurus, remarkable for the beauty 
of its tail, the lamprey burning with its spots of gold, the 
green merling, the conger-eel, cruel with the wounds which 
it inflict h on those of its own kind, the sea-ncorpion, in- 
jurious from the sharp sting in its head, and the glaucus 
that is never beheld under the Constellation of summer. But 
on the other hand, some fishes extend themselves on the 
sands covered with weeds, as the searus, which fish alone ru- 
minates the food it hxi3 eaten, and the prolific species of the 
pilchard, the lamyro.s, the smarts, the filthy ehrornis, and the 
t-tdpa, 13 deservedly in little esteem; the fish, too, that imitates, 

’ The maeharei.] — Ver. 91. * Scombri.’ Tills name is supposed by 
naturalists to have belonged to the mackarel ; but it is by no means cer- 
tain to what fish it teas given. 

15 A tact el&lruclion.] — Ver. 99. The ‘ Echeneis rernora, or sucking 
fish, was supposed, by sticking to the rudder or keel of a vessel, to be able 
to stop its sailing. 

11 The rc/ck-Jhhi] — Ver. 110. • SaxatibV This probably h not tbs 
name of any fish ; but, as the poet had forgotten the name, he uses it as 
denoting its habits. 

:3 TUt salpa.] — Ver. 122. Plinv the Elder tells us that this was a sea 
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beneath the waves, the pretty nests of the birds; and the 
aqualus, and the red mullet, tinted with n faint blood colour ; 
the sole, too, shining in its whiteness ; the turbot, like it in 
'Colour; the pearl-fish , 13 admired on the coasts of the Adriatic; 
the broad epodis, and the frog-fish, with its soft back. 

The last appear * * * * 

* ^ 1 # * w * 

The slippery gudgeon, too, that hurts with none of its 
prickles ; the ink-fish, that carries a black liquid in its snow- 
white body; the tough sea-pigs, and the twisting caris ; the 
cod-fish too , 14 little deserving of a name so ugly; and you, 
too, the acipenser, famed in distant waters * ’■ 


fish, which, like a stock fish, requited to be beaten with rods in order to 

make it tender. „ , . 

13 The pearl Ver. 12G. * Rhombus.’ This fish is generally 

supposed to have been the rurbot, or pearl; though ' passer, wine ias 
been just mentioned, is supposed also to have been oue of the name 

h “ t 'n^cod-Jsh .]— Ver. 131. ‘ Asellus.' This fish was lughly esleemed 
ov tne Romans, and is generally thought to have been - J 

name ‘ asellus’ is, literally, ‘ little ass,’ for which reason, _«**** “ ,ual 
punning propensity, Ovid says that it does not deserve a name so ajy. 
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Hizliit- a vols. 

L ANZI ’5 History of Painting In 
Italy, from the Period cf the Revival of 
the Fine Am to the End cf the iSih 
Century. With Memoir and Portrait*. 
Trans, by T. Roscoe. 3 vols. 

LAPPENBERG'S England under tho 
Anglo-Saxon Kings. T rans. by B. Thorpe, 
F.S.A. a vols. 

! LESSING’S Dramatic Works. Cera* 

, plcte. By E. Ecb, M.A* With Me mair 
I by H. Zimmem. Portrait. 2 vols. 

S Laokoon, Dramatic Notea, and 

; Representation of Death by the Ancients, 
j Trar.%. by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Ziramem. Frontispiece. 

j LOCKE'S Philosophical Works, con* 

1 raining Human Un ders landing, Con trov ers-p? 

; with Bishop cf Worcester, hlalebraaches 
i Opinions, Natural Philosophy, Reading 
I and Study, With Introduction, Analysts# 

, and Notes, by J. A St. Jchn. Portrait. 

I 2 vols. 

| Life and Letters, with Extracts from 

his Common-place Books. By Lord King. 

LOCKHART (J. Q.y-Sa Sums. 

LUTHER'S Table-Talk* Trans, by W. 
Hariita With Life by A. Chalmers, and 
Luther’s Catechism. Portrait after 
Cranach. 

— Aut oblo gr aphy .— S ee ZlicktUt. 

ItlACHIAVELLI’S History of Flo- 
rence, The P?.ij:ce, Savonarola, Historical 
Tracis, and Memoir. Portrait. 

MARLOWE. Poems of .— See Grant. 

MARTINEAO'S (Harriet) History 
cf England (including Historycf the Peace) 
from 1201246. 5 vols. 

ME NZ EL’S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 12.43. Por- 
traits. 3 vols. 

MICHELETS Autobiography 0* 
Luther. Trans, by W. Haziiu. With 
Notes. 

The French Revolution to the 

Flight of the King In 1791. Fro nil 1 piece. 


HHB’S (Charles) Ella and EUana. 1 MZGSET’S The French Revolution, 
Ump.cic Ediucn* Fenian. train 2725 to 1214. Portrait cf Napoleon, 



STANDARD LIBRARY. 
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MILTON'S Prose Worka, With Pre. 
face, Preliminary Remarks by J. A. St. 
John, and Index. 5 vols, Portraits. 

Poetical Works. With 120 Wood 

Engraving*. 2 vols. 

MITFORD’S (Misa) Our Village, 
Sketches of Rural Character and Scene! y. 
a Engravings. 2 vols. 

BIOUERE’S Dramatic Worka. In 
English Prose, by C. H. Wall. With a 
Life and a Portrait. 3 vols, 

4 It is not too much to say that we have 
here probably as tfood a translation of 
Mo here as can he given.’ — Academy. 

MONTAGU. Letters and Works of 
Lady Mary Wortiey Montagu. Lord 
Wharnclitfas Third Edition. Edited^ by 
W ; Moy Thomas. New and reused 
edition. With steel plate*. 2 voL. 5?. i 
each. 

MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit of Laws. 
Revised Edition, with D'Alembert’s Analy- 
sis, Notes, and Memoir, a vols. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.) History of tho 
Christian Religion and Churchy Trans, by 
J. Torrey. With Short Memoir. 10 vols. 

Llfo of Jesu3 Christ, in its His* 

tortcal Connexion and Development. 

The Planting and Training of 

the Christian^ Church by the Apostles. 
With the Antignosticus, or Spirit of Ter* 
tullian, Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 

Lectures on tho History of 

Christian Dogmas. Trans, by J. E. Ry- 
land, 2 vols. 

Memorials of Christian Life in 

the Early and Middle Ages; Including 
Light in Dark Places. Trans, by J. E. 
Ryland 

NORTH’S Livos of tho Right Hon. 
Francis North, Baron Guildford, the Hon. 

Sir Dudley North, and the Hon. and Rev. 

Dr. John North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Edited by A. Jessopp, D.D. With 
3 Portraits. 3 vols. 3,1. 6J. each. _ 

‘Loter* of good literature will rejoice at 
the appearance of a new, handy, and com- 
plete edition of so justly famous a book, j 
and will congratulate themselves that it * 
has found so competent and skilful an 
editor as Dr. Jessopp.' — Times . 

OCKLEY (SO History of the Sara- 
cens and their Conquests in Syria, ^Persia, 
and Egypt- Comprising the Lives of 
Mohammed and his Successors to the 
D eath of Abdalmelik, the. Eleventh Caliph. 

By Simon Ockley, B.D., Portrait of Mo- 
liammed. 

PASCAL'S Thoughts. Translated from 
the Text of M. Auguste Moiinier by 
C. Kegan Paul. 3rd edition. 


! PERCY’S R cliques of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry, consisting of Ballads, Songs, 
and other Pieces of our earlier Poets, with, 
some few of later date. With Essay on 
Ancient Minstrels, and Glossary, 2 vols. 

j PHILIP DE COMMINES. Mcmofcra 
of. Containing the Histories of Louis XL 
and Charles VIII., and Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy. With the History of 
Louis XI.. by Jean de Troyes. Trans- 
lated, with a Life and Notes, by A. R. 
Scoble. Portraits. 2 vols. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated, with 
Notes and Life t by A. Stewart, M.A.* 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and G. Long, M.A. 4 voh>. 

POETRY OF AMERICA. Selections 
i from One Hundred Poets, front 1776 to 
j 1376^ With Introductory Review, and 
I Specimens of Negro Melody, by W« J. 
j Linton. Portrait of W. Whitman. 

1 RACINE’S (Jean) Dramatic Works, 
l A metrical English \ei*ion, with Bio- 
' graphical notice. By R. Bruce Boswell, 

! hi. A. 0\on. 2 vols. 

RANKE (L.) History of the Popos, 
their Church and State, and their Conflicts 
with Protestantism in the 16th and xptk 
Centuries. Trans, by E. Foster. Portraits, 

3 vols. 

— — History of Servia. Trans, by Mrs. 
Kerr. To which is added, The Sla%e Pro- 
vinces of Turkey, by Cyprien Robert. 

History of the Latin and Teu- 
tonic Nations. 1494-15:4. Trans.b^ 

P. A. Ashworth, translator of Dr. Gneists 
‘History of the English Constitution.’ 

REUMONT (Alfred de).— Sec Cara/as. 

REYNOLDS’ (Sir J.) Literary Works. 
With Memoir and Remarks by H. W, 
Beechy. 2 \ols. 

RICHTER (Jean Paul). Lcvona, 
a Treatise on Education ; together with ihs 
Autobiography, and a short Memoir. 

Flower, Fruit, andThora Places, 

or the Wedded Life, Death, and Marriage 
of Sietenkaes. Translated by Alex. Ewing, 
The only complete English translation. 

ROSCOE’S (W.) Life of Leo X.j with 
Notes, Historical Documents, and Disser- 
tation on Lncretia Borgia. 3 Portraits. 

2 vols. 

— - Lorenzo do* Medic!, called * The 
Magnificent,’ with Copyright Notes. 
Poems, Letters, &c. With Memoir of 
Roscoe and Portrait of Lorenzo. 

RUSSIA, History of, from tin* 
earliest Period to the Crimean War. By 
W. K. Kelly. 3 Portraits. 2 vols. 



BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 


SCHILLER’S Works. 7 vols. 

VcU- 1 .— History of th e Thirty Years’ War. 
Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, M.A. Portrait. 

Vol II.— History of the Revolt in lie 
Netherlands, the Trials cf Counts Egxnont 
and Horn, the Siege of Antwerp, and the 
Disturbance of France preceding the Reign 
of Henry IV- Translated by Rev. A. J, W. 
Morrison and L. Dora Schmitz. 

YoL III.— Don Carlos. R. D. Boy Ian 
— Mary Stuart. Meiiish — Maid of Or- 
leans. Anna S Warwick — Bride cf Mes- 
sina. A. Lodge, hi. A, Together with the 
Use of the Chores in Tragedy (a short 
Essay). Engravings. 

These Dramas axe all translated in metre. 
YcL IV. — Robbers — Fiesco — Love and 
Intrigue— Demetrius— Ghost Seer— Sport 
cf Divinity. 

The Dramas in this volume are in prose. 
Vol. V. — Poems. E. A. Dowring, C.B. 
VcL VI. — Essays, vEsth erica! and Philo- 
sophical, including the Dissertation on the 
Connexion between the Animal and Spiri- 
tual in Man. 

Voh VII.— Wallenstein's Camp. J. 
Churchill. — Piccolomini and Death of 
Wallenstein. S. T. Coleridge. — William 
TelL SirTheodcreMartin,K.C.B.,LL.D. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE, Corre- 
spondence between, frc-m a.d. 1794-1205. 
'irans. by L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 
SCSLEGI^L (F.) Lectures on the 
Philosophy of Life and the Philosophy cf 
Language. Trans, by A. J. W. Morrison. 

TheHlstory of Literature, Ancient 

and Modern. 

The Philosophy of History. With 

Memoir and Portrait. Trans, by J. B. ! 
Robertson. 

Modern History, with the Lectures , 

entitled Cauar and^ Alexander, and The : 
Bcrinnir.g of cur History. Translated by 
L. Ptucell and R. H. V/hltelock. 

— Esthetic and Miscellaneous 
Works. By E. J. Millington. 

3 CHLEGEL (A. W.) Dramatic Art 
and Literature. By J. Black. With Me- 
moir by Rev. A. J. W, Morrison. Portrait. 
SCHUMANN (Robert), His Life and 
Wcr>_s. By A. Reksmann. Trans, by 
A. L. Alger. 


SISMONDFS History of the Litera- 
ture of the South of Europe. Trans* by 
T. Rcscoc. Portraits. 3 vols. 

SMITH’S (Adam) Theory of Moral 
Sentiments ; with Essay cn the First For- 
mation of Languages, and Critical Memoir 
by DugaJd Stewart. 

See Economic Lilrary . 

SMYTH’S (Professor) Lectures on 
Modem History; from the Irruption efthe 
Northern Nations to the close of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 2 vols. 

Lectures on the French Revolu- 
tion. With Index. 2 vols, 

SOUTHEY . — See Coziper, V/csley, and 
( Illustrated Library ) Nelson. 
STURM’S Morning Commnnlngfl 
with God, or DeTotbnal Meditations for 
Every Day. Trans JsyW. Johns tone, M. A- 
SULLY. Memoirs of tho Duke of, 
Prime Minister to Henry the Great. With 
Notes and Historical Introduction. 4 Por- 
traits. 4 vols. 

TAYLOR’S (Bishop Jeremy) H0I7 
Living and Dying, with Prayers, contain- 
ing the "Whole Dnty cf a Christian and the 
parts of Devotion fitted to all Occasions. 
Portrait. 

TEN BRINK.— .We Brink. 

THIERRY’S Conquest of England by 
the Normans; its Causes, and its Ccn se- 
quences in England and the Continent. 
By W. Hazlitt. With short Memoir. 2 Por- 
traits. 2 vols. 

ULRICI (Dl.)'—Sce Shakespeare. 

I VASARI. Lives of tho most Eminent 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. £y 
Mrs. J. Foster, with selected Notes. ^ Por- 
trait. 6 vols-, VoL VI. being an additional 
Volcme of Notes by Dr. J. P. Richter. 
VOLTAIRE’S TaieB. Translated by 
R. £. Boswell. Vol. L, containing Ba- 
bouc, Mtmnon, Caadide, LTngvnu, and 
other Tales. 

WERNER’S Templars in Cyprus. 

Trans, by E. A. M. Lewis. 

WESLEY, the Life of, and the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism. By Robert 
Southey, Portrait, sr. 


— Early Letters, Translated by May : 
Hubert. With Preface by Sir G. Grove, j 

SHAKESPEARE'S Dramatic Art. i 
The History and Character of Shakspeaxe’s ! 
Play-s. By Dr. H. Ulrich Trans, by L. 1 
Dora Schmitz, 2 \o!s. 

SHAKESPEARE (William). A 
Literary Biography by Karl E!zc, Ph.D., 
LL.D. I xaaslatrd by L. Dura Schmitz. 5*. 
SHERIDAN’S Dramatic Works. With 
Memca-- Portrait {after Reynolds), 


WHEATLEY. A Rational Bltistra- 
rion cf the Book of Common Prayer. 
YOUNG (Arthur) Travels in France. 

Edited \iy Miss Betham Edwards. With 
a Portrait. 

Tour in Ireland, with General 

Obfer. aliens cn the State of the Country 
during the years 1770-3. Edited, with. In- 
troduction ar.d Note--, by A. V/. Hutton, 
Librarian cf the National Liberal Club. 
Whh a 'cpziT.lt te bibliography and Index. 
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HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 

23 Volumes at 51. tack. (Si. ly.fersel.) 


EVELYN’S Diary and Corresponcl- 
dence, with the Private Correspondence of 
Charles I. and Sir Edward Nicholas, and 
between Sir Edward Hyde (Earl pfClaren- 
don) and Sir Richard Browne. Edited from 
the Original MSS. by \V. Bray, F.A'S. 
4 vols. 45 Engravings (after Vandyxe, 
Lely, Knellcr, and Jamieson, &c.). 

N.B.— This edition contains 130 letters 
front Evelyn and his wife, printed by per- 
mission, and contained in no other edition. 

JESSE’S Memoirs of the Court of 
England under the Stuarts, including 
Protectorate. 3 vols. With Index and 41 
Portraits (after Vandyke, Lely, &c.)» 

Memoirs of the Pretenders and 

their Adherents. 6 Portraits. 

GRAMUIONT (Count). Memoirs of 
the Court of Charles II. Edited bi 
Walter Scott. Together w ith the Bo^ 
’ cobel Tracts,' including two not befcre 
published. Sic. New Edition, thoroughly 
revised. With Portrait of Nell Gu ynne. 


pppys* "Di&rv and Correspondence. 
P wF L ife a^Notes, by Lord Brooke 
With Appendix containing additional 
Letters and Index. 4 vols., w.di 31 En- 
gravings (after Vandvke, Sir P. 
Holbein, Knell er, &c.). 

N.B.— This is a reprint of Lord Lraj- 
brooke’s fourth and last edition .containing 
all his latest notes and corrections, the 
copyright of the publishers. 

NUGENT’S (Lord) Memorials 1 of 

§r,r , »a“ d ^ , rvnndyu 

and others). 

STRIClO.tyro’S(Afives^LWe30fthe 

Lifo of Mary Queen of Scots. 

2 Portraits. 2 vols. 

_ . Llv es of tha Tudor and Stuart 

"Trincesses. With a Portraits. 


philosophical library. 

, 7 *. - s.. -* 


BACON’S Novum Organum 
vancement of Learning. Wit 
T. Devey, M.A. 

BAX. A Handbook of tlio History 
of Philosophy, for use o ^ t » s 
By E. Belfort Bsue. Editor of Kants 

‘ Prolegomena.* „ naa 

COMTE’S Philosophy of the Scicneoa. 

An Exposition °f the Princip p Q H. 

2 vols. „ 

HEGEL'S Philosophy of History, y 

J. Sibree, M.A. 

KANT’S Crltiquo of Pure Reaso 

_*ays»i-sg 

Sfsss; ra.sf»“ 

Portrait. 


rnrTC or the Science of Inference. 
L fp c C p’ul°rMar.ual. ByJ.Devey. 

Philo- 

With Memoir. 4 '- ols * c 


SiTofthe 6 WdllS Nature. Trans, from 
the German. 

Essa ys. Selected and Translated by 

E. Belfort Bax. 

sp.soz.v 3 oup'^e.Ir.S 

—Political Treatise- 

JtSBa 3 S'"' 
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BOHN'S LIBRARIES . 


THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


'Orta, y. CL). (3/. 13s . 6J.+*r:ei.) 


15 Ks/h at 3:. each [except Chilling 

BL EEH. Introduction to the Old ■ 
TVs ?- By Friedrich EleeV. Trans. ' 
under the sup crvirion of Hev. E. Venables, I 
Rerideatbry Caron of Lincoln. 2 vo!s. t 

CHILLINGW0RTIF5 Religion of , 
PfCItettKS. 3i. 

EUSEBIUS. Ecclesiastical History I 
of Eusebius Paun whiles, Bishop cf Cs^erea. 2 
Trans, by Rev. C. F. Cruse, M.A. With ! 
Xctss, Life, and Chxecol&gical Tables. 

EVAGRIUS. History of the Church. 

— See Trusisrei. 

HARDWICK. History of the Articles j 

cf Religion : to which is added a Series of i 
Docusients from A-D. 15:6 to a.d. trie. . 
Ed. by Rev. F. Proctor. 

HENRY'S (Matthew) Exposition of , 
the Booh cf Psalms. N utnercus \7 oodents. j 

PEARSON (John, D-D.) Exposition \ 
of the Creed. Edit. by E. WaYcrd, M. A. } 
With Notts, Analysis, and Indents. J 


PHILO- JUIhoRJS, Wcrh3 of. The 
Contemporary of Josephus. Trans, by 
C.D. Ycrge. 4% oh. 

PHILOSTORGITTS. Eccle3ia3tical 
History cf. — -Sec Sczotnen. 

SOCRATES’ Ecclesiastical History* 
Comprising a History cf the Church from 
Constantine, a.i>. y>s t0 the eSth year cf 
Theodosius II. V/lth Short ’Account cf 
the Author, and selected Notes. 

SOZ OMEN’S Ecclesiastical History. 
a.o. 324-440. V/ith Notes, Prefatory Re- 
marks by Valerius, and Short Memoir. 
Together vi:h the Ecclls iast: cal Hjs- 
T02Y op ?kilcsto2.gius, us epitomised hy 
Pfccilus. Trans, hy Rev. £. Whlfcrd. iLA. 
With Notes and brief Life. 

THEODORET and EVAGRIUS. His- 
tones of the Church from jud. 332 to the 
Death cf Theodore of MopsutAia, A-t>. 
427 ; and from a. a, 131 to a_d. 544. With 

WTESELER’S (Karl) Chronological 
Synopsis cf the Four Go- pus. Trans, by 
- Re/. Canon Venables. 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 

36 JbA. n/ y. each. (9 A drr i'/.) 


ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. - Arc 
A5SEFA5 Life of Alfred. -dvr 5;> O. E. 


.i.roi 


:.£i. 


BEDE’S fY durable) Ecclesiastical 
Ih'i.ry of Ih gland. Teg crier with the 
C.-4 uoMCue. Wish Notes, 
Short Lue, Aual/tri, and Map. Ella hy 
3. A. Che*, 0.0. 

BOETHIUS'S Consolation of Philo- 

-c>hy, /v.rg .Alfred's Arulo-Suxcn Yer- 
'.■as}. ”*«’hn ua Kegrih TraaVariun cn 
lit pugei, Nstes, Introduction, zr.i 
C-cr-ary, Rev. S. Fcx, MA To 

the Msrrrrs of E..Jr*m.s, with a free 
Itaatbaws 1/ Martin F. Topper, D.C.L. 
BRAND’S Popular Antiqulile* of 
Su.;LaJ, and hcbmA 
truar » the Or £-n of <$.ur Yu'g-r auJ pro- 

'-—-I c 


CHRONICLES of the CRUSADES. 
Cca temporary Xarra ri <es cf Richard Cceur 
de Linn, by Richard cf Devries and Geof- 
frey cc Vunwua; and cf the Crusade at 
Same Louis, ^ by Lord John de Jobviile* 

piece from an old MS. 

DYER’S (T. F. T.) British Popular 
Cuvtcmj, Present and Putt. An Account 
of the various Gam es , and Customs 10*0- 
crited with different Days cf the. Year is 
the British I-Ies, arranged according to the 
Calendar. By the Re*. T. F. TuLebua 
Dyer, ALA- 

EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 

Ccuprhlcg the Narrmries cf Area If, 
VTLaald, Bernard, Sigurd, Res* 




^ fr ‘'• ur V- 1 *~ r Fro- j jamta cf Tu 1-la, Sir John MauadrvCs, 
L-.w3e-*5; anu £n';er- | De_A LrxquAre, ani dlanndreli ; ad un- 

.-•? * > ~* -Iri-rj 1— /k..!., r .i'hS, I act-fgcl. With I ntr nd ~cti ua and Notes 

Wright- Map of Jerusalem 





ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 


IC 


ELLIS (G.) Specimens of Early En- 
glish Metrical Romances, relating to 
Arthur, Merlin, Guy of Warwick, Richard 
Occur de Lien, Charlemagne, Roland, &c. 
&c. With Historical Introduction by J. O. 
Haltiwell, F.R.S. Illuminated Frontis- 
piece from an old MS. 

ETHEL WE RD, Chronicle of.— Set 
Six 0 . E. Chronicles* 

FLORENCE OF WORCESTER'S 
Chronicle, with the Two Continuations; 
comprising Annals of EnglLh History 
from the Departure of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Trans., with Notes, 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 
GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH. 

Chronicle of. — See Six O. E. Chronicles . 
GESTA ROMANORUM, or Enter, 
taining Moral Stories invented by the 
Monks. Trans, with Notes by the Rev. 
Charles Swan. Edit, by W. Hooper, M.A. 
GILD AS. Chronicle of.— See Six 0 . E. 
Chronicles. 

GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS’ Historic 

cal Works. Containing Topography of 
Ireland, and I'* ‘ r ^ ‘ " r 

Ireland, by Th . 

through wales, and Description of Wales, 
by Sir R. Colt Hoarc. 

HENDERSON (E. F.) Select Histo- 
rical Documcnts of the Middle Age*. In- 
eluding the most famous Charters relating 
to Emrlaml. the Emnire. the Church. &c.> 


f MARCO POLO'S Travels; with Note, 
j and Introduction. Edit, by T. Wright, 

I MATTHEW PARIS’S EngUsIi His- 
[ tory, from 133? to 1273. By Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. With Frontispiece. 3 vds.— 
See also Ecger of Vfendoz-cr. 

MATTHEW OF WESTMINSTER'S 

Flowers of History, especially such as re* 
late to the affairs of Britain, from the be* 
ginning of the World to a.d. 2307. By 
C. D. Yonge. 2 vds. 

NENNIUS. Chronicle of,— See Six 

O. E. Chronicles. 

ORDERICUS VITALIS’ Ecclesiastical 
History of England and Normandy. With 
Notes, Introduction of Guizot, and the 
Critical Notice of M. Delille, by T. 
Forester, M.A. To which is added the 
Chronicle of St. Evroult. With Gene- 
ral and Chronological Indexes. 4 vols. 


I IlS^of the°Co^L y t of ; P AULTS (Dr. RA Life of Alfred the 
:h. Forester, M.A. Itinerary Great. To which is “appended Alfred s 
cs, and Description of Wales, j Anglo-Saxon Version* of Okosius. With 


to England, the Empire, the Church, &c., 
from the mh to the 1.1th centuries. Trans- 
lated and edited, witK Introductions by 
Ernest F. Henderson, Ph.D. 

HENRY OF HUNTINGDON'S His- 
tory of the English, from the Roman In- 
vasion to the Accession of Henry II. ; 
with the Acts of King Stephen, and the 
Letter to Walter. By T. Forester, M.A. 
Frontispiece from an old MS. 
INGULPH'S Chronicles of tlio Abbey 
of Croylnnd, with the Continuation by 
Peter of Blois and others. Trans, with 
Notes by H. T- Riley, B.A. 
KEIGHTLEY'S (Thomas) Fairy My- 
thology. illustrative of the Romance and 
Superstition of Various Countries. Frontis- 
piece by Cruikshank. 

LEPSIUS'S Letters fVom Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of Sinai ; to 
which are added, Extracts from his 
Chronology of the Egyptians, with refer- 
ence to the Exodus of the Israelites. By 
L. and J. B. Homer. Maps and Coloured 
View of Mount Baikal. 

MALLET'S Northern AntiqulHas, or 
an Historical Account of the Manners, 
Customs, Religions, and Literature of the 
Ancient Scandinavians. Trans, by Bishop 
Percy. With Translation of the Prose 
Eoda, and Notes by J. A. Blackwell. 
Also an Abstract of the * Eyrbyggia Saga 
by Sir Walter Scott. With Glossary 
and Coloured Frontispiece. 


literal Translation interpage d, Notes, and 
an Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Glossary, 
[ by B. Thorpe. Frontispiece. 

RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER. 
Chronicle of. — See Six 0 , E. Chronicles. 

ROGER DE HOVEDEFPS Annals ol 
English His tory 1 comprising the History 
of England and of other Countries of Eu- 
rope from a.d. 732 to a.d. icor. With 
Notes by H. T. Riley, B.A. 2 \o!s. 

ROGER OF WENDOVER'S Flowers 
of History, comprising the History of 
England from the Descent of the Saxons to 
a,d. 1235, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. With Notes and Index by }. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 2 vols, 

SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES : 
viz., Asser’s Life of Alfred and the Chroni- 
cles of Ethehverd, GHdas f> Nennius, Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, and Richard of Ciren- 
cester. Edit., with Notes, by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. Portrait of Alfred. 

WILLIAM OF MALMESBURYS 
Chronicle of the Kings of England, from 
the Earliest Period to King Stephen. By 
Rev. J. Sharpe. With Notes by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. Frontispiece. 

YULE-TIDE STORIES, a Collection 
of Scandinavian and North- German Popu- 
ar Tales and Traditions, from the Swedish, 
Danish, and German. Edit, by B. Thorpe. 



BOBN'S LIBRARIES. 
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ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 

cach t excepting time, marked otherwise. (18/. us. 6 d. per set.) 


75 Voh. at 5 s. 

ALLEN’S (Joseph, R.N.) Battles o > 
the British Navy. .Revised edition, with 
Indexes of Names and Events, and 57 Por- | 
traits and Plans. 2 vols. 

I 

ANDERSEN’S Danish Fairy Tales. \ 
By Caroline Peachey. With Short Life , 
and 320 Wood Engravings. 

ARIOSTO’S Orlando FurioBO. In 
English Verse by W. S. Rose. With Notes 
and Short Memoir. Portrait after Titian, 
and 24 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. , 


3 ECHSTEHPS Cage and Chamber 
Birds: their^ Natural History, Habits, See. 
Together with Sweet's British War- 
blurs. 45 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. ( 


BONOMTS Nineveh and its Palaces. 1 
The Discoveries of Botta and Layard | 

X "ed to the Elucidation of Holy Writ, j 
tes and 294 Woodcuts. 

BUTLER’S Hudibroa, with Variorum ^ 
Notes and Biography. Portrait and 28 
Illustrations. , 

I 

CATTERMOLE’S Evenings at Had- , 
don Hall. Romantic Tales of die Olden j 
Times. With 24 Steel Engravings after 
Cattermole. 


CHELA, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical, with some account of Ava and 
the Burmese, Siam, and Anam. Map, and 
nearly 100 Illustrations. 

CRAIK'S (G. L.) Pursuit of {Know- 
ledge under Difficulties. Illustrated by 
Antcdotesand Memoirs. Numerous Wood* 
cut Portraits. \ 


CRUIKSHANK’S Three Coursed and 
a Dessert ; Comprising three Sets of Tales, 
West Country, Irish, and Legal ; and a 
Melange. With 50 Illustrations by Cruik- 
shank. \ 

— Punch and Judy. The Dialogue o'f 
the Puppet Show; an Account ©fits Origin/', 
Ac. 24 lHustranons ar.d Coloured Plates ' 
by Crudn»hank, 


DANTE, in English Verse, by I. C. Wright, 
M.A. With Introduction and_ Memoir. 
Portrait and 34 Steel Engravings after 
Flaxman. 

DIDRON’S Christian Iconography ; 
a History of Christian Art in the Middle 
Ages. By the late A. N. Didron. Trans, 
by E. J. Millington, and completed, with 
Additions and Appendices, by Margaret 
Stokes. 2 vols. With numerous Illustrations. 

Vol. I. The History of the Nimbus, the 
Aureole, and the Glory ^Representations 
of the Persons of the Trinity. 

Vol. II. The Trinity ; Angels ; Devils ; 
The Soul ; The Christian Scheme. Appen- 
dices. 

DYER (Dr. T. 0 .) Pompoli: its Build- 
ings and Antiquities. An Account of the 
City, with full Description of the Remains 
and Recent Excavations, and an Itinerary 
for Visitors. By T. H. Dyer, LL.D. 
Nearly 300 Wood Engravings, Map, and 
Plan, 7 s. id. 

Rome: History of the City, with 

Introduction on recent Excavations. 8 
Engravings, Frontispiece, and 2 Maps. 

GIL BLAS, The Adventures of. 
From the French of Lesage by Smollett. 
24 Engravings after Smirke, and 10 Etch- 
ings by Cruikshank. 612 pages. 6 r. 

GRIMM’S Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man .Fairy Tales and Popular Stories, 
containing 42 Fairy Tales. By Edgar 
Taylor. N umerous Woodcuts after Cruik- 
shank and Ludwig Grimm. 31. id. 

HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death and 
Bible Cuts. Upwards of 150 Subjects, en- 
graved in facsimile, with Introduction and 
Descriptions by the late Francis Douce 
and Dr. Dibdin. 

INDIA, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical, from the Earliest Times. 100 
Engravings on Wood and Map. 

JESSE’S Anecdotes of Dogs. With 
40 Woodcuts after Harvey, Bewick, and 
others ; and 34 Steel Engravings after 

; Cooper and Landseer. 
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LODGE’S Portraits of niustrloiis 
Personages of Great Britain, with Bio- 
graphical and Historical Memoirs. 240 
Portraits engraved^ on Steel, with the 
\ respective Biographies unabridged, Com- 
\ plete in 8 vols. 

LONGFELLOW’S Poetical Works, 

including his Translations and Notes. 24 
full-page Woodcuts by Birket Foster and 
Others, and a Portrait. 

— Without the Illustrations, 3s. 61 

Prose Works. With x6 full-page 

Wcodcuts by Birket Foster and others. 


LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Entortoining Na- 
turalist. Popular Descriptions, Tales, and 
Anecdotes, of more than 500 Animals. 
Numerous Woodcuts. 


MARRY AT’S (Capt., R.N.) 
man Ready ; or, the Wr 
(Written for Youn 
Woodcuts, 3f, 64. 


. Haster- 

r reck of the Pacific* 
People.) With 93 


Mission: or, Scenes In Africa. 

(Written for Young People.) Illustrated 
by Gilbert and Dalziel. 35. 6a. 

— Pirate and Three Cutters. (Writ- 
ten for Young People.) With a Memoir. 
8 Steel Engravings after Clarkson btan- 
field, R.A. 3*. 64. 

— Privateersman, Adventures by Sea 
and Land One' Hundred Years Ago. 
(Written for Young People.) 3 Steel En- 
gravings. 3*. 6d. 

— Settlers in Canada, flatten for 
Young People.) 10 Eugravings by Gilbert 
and Dalziel. 3J. 64. 

— Poor Jack. (Written for Young 
People.) With 16 Illustrations after Liare- 
son Stanfield, R. A. 3*. 64. 

Midshipman Easy. With 8 full- 

page Illustrations. Small post 8\ 0.3s* 

Petor Simple. With8ful!-pagelllus- 

trations. Small post 8vo. 


MAXWELL'S Victories of Welling- 
ton and the British Annies. Frontispiece 
and 4 Portraits. 

MICHAEL ANGELO and RAPHAEL ■ 
Their Lives and Works. By Duppa and 
Quatremere de Quincy. 

Engravings, including the Last Judgment, 
and Cartoons. 

MUD IE'S History of British Birds. 
Revised by W.C.L.Maitm. S rFigure. °f 
Birds and 7 coloured Plates of h == s - 
3 vols. 


NAVAL and MILITARY HEROES 
of Great Britain ; a Record of British 
Valour on every Bay in the year, from 
William the Conqueror to the Battle of 
Inkermann. By Major Johns, R.M., and 
Lieut. P. H. Nicolas, R.M. Indexes. 24 
Portraits after Holbein, Reynolds, &c. ft. 

NICOLINI'S History of the Jesuits : 
their Origin, Progress, Boctrines, and Be- 
signs. 8 Portraits. 

PETRARCH’S Sonnets, Triumphs, 
and other Poems, in English Verse. With 
Life by Thomas Campbell. Portrait and 
IS Steel Engravings. 


PICKERING’S History of the Races 
of Man, and their Geographical Distribu- 
tion j with An Analytical Synopsis of 
the Natural History of Man. By Dr. 
Hall. Map of the World and 12 coloured 
Plates. 

POPE’S Poetical Works, including 
Translations. Edit., with Notes, by R. 
Camithers. a vols. With numerous Ulus- 
trations. 

Homer’s Blad, with Introduction 

and Notes by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With Flaxman’s Designs. 

Homer’s Odyssey, with the Battle 

of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, Stc., by 

other translators mcludmg , ' ha g m ?S- 
troduction and Notes by ]■ S. Watson, 
M.A. With Flxonan’s Designs. 

Life, including many of Ms Betters. 

By R. Camithers. Numerous Illustration*. 

POTTERY AND PORCEI»AIN| and 

Possessors^ Abo Lecture 

H. G. Bohn. Numerous Woodcuts. 

with coloured Illustrations. ids. 

r»»E S p« “"S'! 

R.A. Nearly 600 pages. 

RECREATIONS fflSHOOTniG.Wth 

r^Sd^gtio^Mmiag, 

9 Sted Engravings after 

A- Cooper, R.A. 
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BOHN'S LIBRARIES . 


RENNIE. Insect Architecture. Re- 
viied by Rcy. J. G. Wood, SU i3fi 
Woodcuts. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Memoir cf 
Defoe, 12 Steel Engravings and 74 Wood- 
cuts after Stothard sad Harvey. 

— Without the Engravings, v- 6& 

ROHE IN THE NINETEEIiTH CEN- 
tury. An Account in 1817 cf the Ruins of 
the Ancient City, and Monuments of Modern 
Tines. By C. A. Eaton. 34 Steel En- 
graii lags. 2 »ols. 

SHARPE (3.) Tho History of E^ypt, 
from the Earliest Times till the Conquest 
by the Arabs, a.d. 6 ^o, 2 3 laps ana up* 
wards of 400 Woodcuts, a vols. 

SOUTHEY’S Life of Nelson. With 
Additional Notes, Facsimiles of Nelson's 
Writing, Portraits, Plans, and 53 Engrav- 
ings, after Bixket Foster, &c. 

STARLING’ 3 (Hiss) -Noble Deeds of 
Women ; or, Examples of Female Courage, 
Fortitude, and Virtue. With 14 Steel Por- 
traits. 

STUART and REVETT’S Antiquities 
of Athens, and other Monuments cf Greece ; 
with Glossary of Terras used in Grecian 
Architecture. 71 Steel Plates and numerous 
Wcodccts. 

SWEETS British Warblers. y.~Sa 
BcchiUin. 

TALES OF THE GENU; or, tho 
Delightful Lessons of Hcram, the Son of 
Asmar, Trans, by Sir C. Morrell, Numer- 
ous Woodcuts. 


TASSO’S Jerusalem Delivered. In 
English Spenserian Verse, with Life, by 
J. H. Wiiltn. With 3 Engravings and 24 
Woodcuts. 

WALKER’S Haply Exercises ; co:* 
mining Skating, Riding, Driving, Hunting, 
Shooting, Sailing, Rowing, Swimming, &c. 
44 Engravings and numerous Woodcut*. 

WALTON’S Complete Angler, or the 
Contemplate, e Man’s Recreation, by Izaak 
V/altoa and Charles Cotton. With Me- 
moirs and Notes by E. Jesse. Also an 
Account of Fishing Stations, Tackle, &c, 
by H. G. Bohn. Portrait and 233 Wood* 
cuts, and 25 Engravings on Steel. 

Uve3of Donne, Wottom Hooker* 

&c., with Notes, A New Edition, re- 
vised by A. H. Bullea, with a Memoir 
cf Izaak V/altoa by William Dowling. 5 
Portraits, 6 Autograph Signatures, &C. 

WELLINGTON, Life of. From the 
Materials cf Maxwell. x3 S:eel En- 
gravings. 

Victories cf. — See Marti til. 

WESTROPP fH. hi.) A Handbook of 

Archusriogy, Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan, 
Roman, By H. 1»L V/ estropp. Numerous 
Illustratious. 

WHITE’S Natural History of Sel- 
berae, .rith Observations oa various Parts 
of Nature, and the Naturalists' Calendar. 
Sir W. Jardinc. Edit., viih Notts and 
Memoir, by E. Jesse. 43 Portraits and 
coloured Plates. 
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4 .RIST 0 PHANES* Comedies. Trans., 
with Notes and Extracts from Frere’s and 
\ other Metrical Versions, by W. J. Hickie. 

\ Portrait. 2 vols. 

\ 

ARISTOTLE’S NIcomachean Ethics. 

Trans., with Notes, Analytical Introduc- 
tion, and Questions for Students, by Ven. 
Archdn. Browne. 

— * Politics and Economics. Trans,, 
with Notes, Analyses, and Index, by E. t 
WaUbrd, M.A., and an Essay and Life by 
Dr. Gillies. 

— - Metaphysics. Trans., with. Notes, 
Analysis, and Examination Questions, by 
Rev. John H. M ‘Mahon, M.A. 

— History of Animals. In Ten Books. 
Trans., with Notes and Index, by R. 
Cress well, M.A. 

— Organon ; or, Logical Treatises, and 
the Introduction of Porphyry. With Notes, 
Analysis, and Introduction, by Rev. 0 . 

F. Owen, M.A. 2 vols. 3s 1 . 6d. each. ; 

* — Rhetoric and Poetics. Trans., with 1 
Hobbes* Analysis. Exam. Questions, and j 
Notes, by T. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. j 

ARRIAN’S Expedition of Alexauder. ' 
A Literal Translation, with Introduction, 
Notes and Map*. \Jil the p* ess. j 

ATHENrETJS. Tho Deipnosophlsta. 
Trans, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. With an 
Appendix of Poetical Fragments. 3 vols. 

ATLAS of Classical Geography. 32 
large Coloured Maps. With a complete 
Index. Imp. 3 vo. 7 s. 61. 

BION. — Set Theocritus. 

C 5 SAR, Commentaries on tho 
Gallic and Civil Wars, with the Supple- 
mentary Books attributed toHirtius, in- 
cluding the complete Alexandrian, African, 
and Spanish Wars. Portrait. 

CATULLBS, Tibullus, and tho Vigil 
of Venus. Trans, with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Introduction. _ To which are 
added, Metrical Versions by Lamb, 
Grainger, and others. Frontispiece. 

CICERO’S Orations. Trans, by C. D. 
Yonge, B.A. 4 vols. 

On Oratory and Orators. With 

Letters to Quintus and Brutus. Trans., 
with Notes, by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

* On tho Nature of tho Gods, Divi- 
nation, Fate, Laws, a Republic, Consul- 
ship. Trans, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. 

— — Academics. De Finihus, and Tuscu- 
lan Questions. By C. D. Yonge, B.A. 
With Sketch of the Greek Philosophers 
mentioned by Cicero. 


CICERO'S Offices,’ or, Moral Duties. 
Cato Major, an Essay cm Old Age; Lmlius, 
an Essay on Friendship ; Scipio’s Dream ; 
Paradoxes; Letter to Quintus on Magis- 
trates. Trans., with Notes, by C. R. Ed- 
monds. Portrait. 3s. 6it. 


DEMOSTHENES' Orations. Trans., 
with Notes, Arguments, a Chronological 
Abstract, and Appendices, by C. Rann 
Kennedy. 5 vols. (One, 3s 1 . 6d ; four, 51.) 

DICTIONARY of LATIN and GREEK 

Quotations ; including Proverbs, Maxims, 
Mottoes, Law Terms and Phrases. With 
the Quantities marked, and English Trans- 
lations. With Index Verborum (623 pages). 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Livc3 and 

Opinions of the Ancient Philosophers. 
Trans., with Notes, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. 


EPICTETUS. The Discourses of. 

With the Encheiridion and Fragments. 
With Notes, Life, and View of his Philo- 
sophy, by George Long, M.A. 


EURIPIDES. A New Literal Trans- 
lation in Prose. By K. P. Coleridge, 
c vols. 

EURIPIDES. Trans, by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. Portrait. 2 vols. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. In English 
Prose by G. Burges, M.A. With Metrical 
Versions by Bland, Mcrivale, and others. 

GREEK ROMANCES of Hello dor us, 
Longus, and Achilles Tati us; vlr.,_ The 
Adventures of Thcagencs and Chariclea; 
Amours cf Daphnis aud Chios : and Loves 
of Clitopbo and Leucippe. Trans., with 
Notes, by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 


HEI.IODORU3.— A.v Gieel A'.’.v.vx.'i.vs. 

HERODOTUS. Literally traits, by Rev. 
Henry Cary, hi. A. Portrait. 31- 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 

Theognis. In Prose, with Rotes trad 
Biographical Nonces by Rev. J. Baahs, 
M.A. Together with the Metrical Ver- 
sions of Hesiod, by Elton; Callimachus, 
by Tytler; and Theognis, by irere. 
HOMER'S Iliad. In English Prase, with 
Notes by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 

Odyssey, Hjnans, Epijnrai^ gi 

Battle of the Frogs and Mice. , In 
Prose, with Notes and Memoir b> 1 . A. 
Buckle/, B.A 

HORACE. InPrfC by Smart, with Note* 
selected by T. A. Buckley, B.A. la- 
trait. 3 x. 6d. 

JULIAN THE EMPEROR. Cratahiac 
Oregon- Naaan re a s 1 v. o I ectu e- an i 

Lilunus' Aloaody, with Julian =rhro^nht- 

cal Works. By the Rev. L. V>. h’n„, M. A. 
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JUSTIN, CORNELIUS NSPOS, and 
Eatrcprus. Trans., yrith. Notes, by Xtv. 
J. S. V/zisoUf M-A- 

JUVENAL, FERSIUS, SULPICIA, 
and LuriHus. In Prose, with. Notes, 
Chronological Tahfesj Arguments^ by L. 
Evans, M. A. To 'which is added the Me- 
trical Version of Jhvenal and Fersias by 
Gifford. Frontispiece. 

UVY. The History of Rome, Traxs- 
by Dr. Spillan and others. 4vols. Portrait. 

LONGUS. Daphnlsand Chios. — SecGrcch 
Reliances. 

LUCAN’S Pharsalia. In Prose, with 
Notts oy H.T. Riley. 

LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the Gods, 
of the Sea Gods, and of the Dead. Trans. 
by Howard V/iUiaxas, M.A. 

LUCRETIUS. In Prose, with Notes and 
Bicgncphical Introduction by Rev. J. S. 
Watson, M.A. To -which is added the 
Medical Version by J. M. Good. 

MARTIAL’S Epigrams, complete. In 
Prose, vita Verse Translations selected 
front English Poets, and other sources. 
DUe. yoI. (C~o pages). ;r. id. 


i PLUTARCH'S Morals. Thec-scphtcnJ 
J Essays. Trans. byRev.C.\V. King, M.A 

1 * Ethical Essays, Trans, by Rev. 

* A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 

- Lives, Su page j. 

; PROPERTIUS, The Elegies of. V/hh 
' Notes, translated by Rev. P. J. F, 
; Gantilion, -M.A, with metrical versions 
j of Select Elegies by Nett and Eltcn. 

| 3X. 6d 

! QUINTILIAN’S Institutes of Oratory* 
Trans., by Rev. J. S. Watson, 1LA 
1 2 icls. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VELLEIUS 
Paterculus^ Trans., with Notes and Bio* 

' graphical Notices, by J. S. Watson, M.A. 

SENECA DE BENEFICH5. Trans- 
, lattd by Aubrey Stew-art, MA ys. 6-. 

SENECA’S Minor Essays. Translated 
; by A. Stewart, LLA. 

SOPHOCLES. The Tragedies of. In 
Prcse, with Notes, Arguments, and Intro- 
duction. Portrait, 

1 A New Literal ¥xo-ji Tran- Alien, by 

E. I*. Coleridge, B..V. 'hi incpnzs. 


MOSCHUS. — See TJuccrilus. 

OVID'S Worts, complete. In Prose, j 
with Notes and Iatroductioa. 3 vcls. 

PAUSANIAS’ Description of Greece. , 
Trans., with Notes and Index, by Rev. • 
A. L Shilleto, M.A, sometime Scholar cf ' 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 2Vols. 

P H AT. AR TS. Bentley’s Dissertations 1 
upon the Epistles cf PmJaris, Themisto- < 
des.JSocmtes, Euripides, and the Fables ’ 
cf rifsop- With Iouoductioa and Notes ) 
by Prof- V/. Wagner, PAD. 

PINDAR. In Prose, with Introduction 
and Notes by Davies W. Turner. To- . 
ceiher with the Metrical Version by A bra- ; 
ha m Moore. Pcrtmlt- 

PLATO’S Works. Trans, by Rev. H. 
Cory, H. Davh, and G. Burges. 6 vcls. 

Dialogues. A Summary and Analysis 5 
cf. With Anal>ucal Index to the Greek 
text cf modem editions and to the above ' 
truncations, by A Day, LLU. 


PLAUTUS’S Comedies. In Prone, with j 
Notes by K.T. Riley, B. A 2 sols. J 



STRABO’S Geography. Trans., with 
Notes, by W. Falconer, M-A, and H. C 
Hnnilicn. Ccpions Index, giving'Ancient 
and Modem Names. 3 vote. 

SUETONIUS’ Lives of the Twelve 
Casacs and Lives cf the Grammarians- 
The Translation cf Thomsen, revised, with 
Notes, by T. Forester. 

TACITUS, The Works of. Trans., 
with Notes. 2 vcls. 

TERENCE and PHiSDRUS, la Eng- 
lish Prose, with Notes and Arguments, by 
H. T. Riley, B.A- To which is added 
Smart's Metrical Version cf Phedrus- 
With Frontispiece. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, LIOSCHUS, 

and TyrUeas. Ia Prcse, with Notes and 
Arguments, by Rev. J. Banks, M-A. To 
which are appended the Mettzicai, Yes* 
stons cf Chapman. Portrait cf Theocritus. 

THUCYDIDES. The Peloponnesian 
War. Trans-j with Notes, by Rev. H. 
Dale- Portrait. 2 scls. rr. each- 

T Y liT-SU S . — See Thc&riius. 

VIRGIL. The Works of. In Prof-c, 
with Notes by Davidson- Revised, wuh 
additional Notes and Biographical Notice, 
by T. A. Buckley, B-A- Pcxtsait- 31- LA 

XENOPHON’S Works. Trans., with 
Notes, by J. £. Watson, M.A, and Rnv- 
H. Dale. Pcrtrak. In 3 -.o!i 
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COLLEGIATE SERIES. 


II Vols. a! 5-f. each. 

DANTE. TUo Inferno. Prose Trans., 
with the Test of the Original on the same 
page, and Explanatory Notes, by John 
A. Carlyle, M.D. Portrait. 

Tho Purgatorio. Prose Trans., with 

the Original on the same page, and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by W. S. Dugdale. 

DOBREE’S Adversaria. (Notes on the 
Greek and Latin Classics.) Edited by the 
late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 

DONALDSON (Dr.) Tho Tlieatro of 

the Greeks. With Supplementary Treatise 
on the Language, Metres, and Prosody of 
the Greek Dramatists. Numerous Illus- 
trations and 3 Plans. By J. W. Donald- 
son, D.D. 

GOETHE’S Faust. Parti. German Text, 
with Hayward’s Prose Translation and 
Notes. Revised, with Introduction, by 
Dr. C. A. Buchheim. 5-f. 

KEIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) Mythology j 
of Ancient Greece and Italy- Revised by 
Dr. Leonhard Schmitz. 12 Plates. 


(2/. 15 superset,) 


HERODOTUS, Notes on. Original 

and Selected from the best Commentators. 
By D. W. Turner. M.A. Coloured Map. 


— Analysis and Summary of, with 
a Synchronistical Table of Events— Tables 
of Weights, Measures, Money, and Dis- 
tances— an Outline of the History and 
Geography— and the Dates completed from 
Gaisford, Baehr, &c. By J. T. Wheeler. 


NEW TESTAMENT (The) in Greek. 
Griesbach’s Text, with the Readings of 
Mill and Scholz, and Parallel References. 
Also a Critical Introduction and Chrono- 
logical Tables. Two Fac-similes of Greek 
Manuscripts. 650 pages, y. id. 

— — or bound up with a Greek and English 
Lexicon to the New Testament (25a pages 
additional, making in all goo,}. 5 *- 
The Lexicon separately, is. 


THUCYDIDES. An Analysis and 

Summary of. With Chronological Table 
of Events, &c., by J. T. Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 

4S Vols. at 5-f. tack , excepting- those marked otherwise. 19 t.per set.) 

J TREATISES 


AGASSIZ and GOULD. Outline of 
Comparative Physiology. Enlarged by 
Dr. Wright. With Index and 300 I 1Ius ‘ 
trativc Woodcuts. 

BOLLEY’S Manual of Technical 
Analysis; 3 Guide for the Testing and 
Valuation of the various Natural and 
Artificial Substances employed in the Arts 
and Domestic Economy, founded on the 
work of Dr. Bolley. Edit, by Dr. Paul, 
xoo Woodcuts. 


BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 

Continued. 

Chalmers on tho Adaptation of 

External Nature to the Moral and Jntel- 
lectual Constitution^ Man. With Memoir 
by Rev. Dr. CummiDg. Portrait. 

Roset’B Animal and Vegetablo 

Physiology. <^3 Woodcuts, a vols. 
each. 

Kidd on tho Adaptation Ex- 
ternal Nature to the Physical Condition of 
Man. 2J. id. 


BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 

Bell (Sir Charles) on tho Hand; 

its ’Mechanism and Vital Endowments, as 
evincing Design. Precededby an Account 
cf the Author's Discoveries in the Nervous 
System, by A. Shaw. N umerous W oodcuts. 

• — Kirby on tho History, Habits, 
and Instincts of Animals, With Notes by 
T. Rymer Jones. 100 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 

Buckland’s Geology and Miner- 
alogy. With Additions by Prof. Owen, 
Prof. Phillips, and R. Brown. Memoir cf 
Buckland. Portrait. 2 vols. I5r. yoi. I. 
Text. Vo!, II. go plates with letter, 

press. 


RPENTER’S (Dr. W. B.) Zoology. 
Systematic View cf the Structure, Ha- 
iu lns incts, and Uses of the principal 
Sifcof.he Animal Kingdom, and l of 
.Tehief Forms of Fossil Remarns. Ke- 
%d by S. Dallas, F.L.S. Numerous 
Woodcuts, a vols. fir. each. 
Mechanical Philosophy, Astro- 
and Horology. A Popu.ar Expo- 
tlon. rSr Woodcuts. 

Vecetablo Physiology and Sys- 
m Td?Botanr. A complete Introduction 

1 as£5 

r ocdcuts. is. 



BORN'S LIBRARIES. 


iS 


CARPS NTS It ’ 3 Wo rlZB.—Ctotinusd. 


JUKES -BROWNE'S Work d.-Cau!. 


— Animal Physiology. Revised Edi- 
tion. 300 Woodcuts. 6s. 

CHEVREUL on Colour. Containing [ 
the Principles of Harmony and Contrast f 
of Colours, ar.d their Application to ^the i 
Am ; including Painting, ^ Decoration, 
Tapestries, Carpets, Mosaics, Glazing, 
Staining, Calico Printing, Letterpress 
Printing, Map Colouring, Dress, Land- 
scape and Flower Gardening, ox- Trans, 
by C. Martel. Several Plates. 

— "With an additional series of 2 5 Plates 
in Colours, 7 s. td. 

ENNEMOSER'S History of Slagle, 
Trans, by 17 . Hovritt. With an Appendix 
or the most remarkable and best authenti- 
cated Stories of Apparitions, Dreams, 
Second Sight, Table-Turning, and Spirit- 
Rapping, kc. 2 vols. 

HOGG'S (Jabez) Elements ofEsperi- 
menta! and Natural Philosophy^ Being 
an Easy Introduction to the Study^ of 
Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics, Acoustics, Optics, Caloric, 
Electricity, Voltaism, and Magnetism. 
400 IV oodcuts. 

HUMBOLDT'S Cosmos; or, Sketch 
of a Physical Description of the Universe. ! 
Trans, by E. C. Ottc, B. H. Paul, and 
\V, S. Dallas, F.L.S. Portrait. 5 vols. 
3Jv td. each, excepting voL V-, $z. 

—7- PorsoualNarrative of his Travels 
in America during the years 1793-1334. 
Trans., with Notes, by T. Ross. 3 vob. 

— — Views of Nature; or, Contem- 
plations of the Sublime Phenomena of 
Creation, with Scientific Illustrations. 
Trans, by E. C. 0 :te. 


HUNT'S (Robert) Poetry of Science ; 
or, Studies of the Physical Phenomena of 
Nature. By Robert Hunt, Professor at 
the School of Mints. 


JOYCE'S Scientific Dialogues, A 
Familiar Introduction to the Arts and 
Sciences. For Schools and Young People. 
Numerous Woodcuts. 


JUKE3-BROWNE’S Sfcudeat'3 Hand- 
book of Physical Geology. By A. T. 
Jukes-Bro wr; e, of the Geological Survey of 
Jtngland. vV nn numerous Diagrams and 
JWa&«u. s-.J E<IitIon, re-.btd 
imicii f.U- s -.i!, 7 j. U. 

~ Tlia studont’a Handbook ol 
Historical Geology. By A. J. JuU^. 
“ ,0 «> B.A F.6.S., a! the GcotairfS 
Suney cf Er.gbr.d asj Wales. yrS 
mimet-ass Devgr^n, and lllnttrafea. 6s. 


The Building of the British 

Islands. A Study in Geographical Evolu- 
tion. By A J. jfukes-Brov/ne, F.G.S. 
2nd Edition, rev Led, with numerous 
Map-, 7x. td. 

KNIGHT’S (CharlesJ Knowledge is 
Power. A Popular Manual of Political 
Economy. 

LILLY, Introduction to Astrology. 
With a Grammar of Astrology and Tables 
for calculating Nativities, byZadkfeL 

MANTELL’S (Dr.) Geological Ex- 
cursions through the Isle of Wight and 
along the Dorset Coast- Numerous Wood- 
cuts and Geological Map. 

Petrifactions and their Teach- 
ings. Handbook to the Organic Remains 
inthe British Museum. Numerous Wood- 
cuts. 6s. 

Wonders of Geology; or* a 

Familiar Exposition of Geological Pheno- 
mena. A coloured Geological Map of 
England, Plates, and 200 Woodcuts. 2 
vols. 7 s. 6d. each. 

SCHOUW'S Earth, Plants, and Han. 
Popular Pictures of Nature. And Ko* 
bell's Sketches from the Mineral Kingdom- 
Trans. by A. Henfrey, F.R.S. Coloured 
Map of the Geography of Plants. 

SMITH'S (Pye) Geology and Scrip- 
ture; or, the Relation between the Scriptures 
and Geological Science. With Memoir. 

STANLEY'S Classified Synopsis ol 
the Principal Painters of the Dutch and 
Flemish Schools, including an Account of 
some cf the early German Masters. By 
George Stanley. 

STAUNTON’S Chezs Works'. — See 

page -2.1. 

STOCKHARDT’S Experimental 
Chemistry.^ A Handbook for the^ Study 
of the Science by simple Experiments. 
Edit, by C. W. Heaton, F.C.S. Nu- 
merous Woodcuts. 

TOE’S (Dr, AJ^Cotton Manufacture 
of Great Britain, systematically investi- 
gated ; with an Introductory View 0 f its 
Comparative State in Foreign Countries. 
Revised by P. L. Simmoads. 153 lUas- 
trade as. 2 vols. 

— Philosophy of Manufactures, 
or an Exposition of the Scientific Moral, 
and Commercial Economy cf the Factory 
System of Great Britain. Revised by 
P. L. Simmonds. Numerous Figures- 
3 oo pages. 72. Si. 
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ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 

5 Volumes. (1/. 2s.ft.rxt.) 

-aftfiusf^w asar-s ” 


reference library. 

30 Volumes at Various Prices. ( 7 ‘. 1 y. per set.) 


BLAIR’S Chronological Tables- 
Comprehending the Chronology .and 
tory of the World, from the Earhest Times 
to flie Russian Treaty of Peace, April 1856- 
By J. W..Rosse. Soo pages, ror. 

Index of Dates. Comprehending 

the principal Facts in the Chronolop and 
Hisfory of the World, from ^ 

tire Present, alphabetically arranged , being 

a complete Index to the foregoing. y 
J. W. Rosse. 2 vols. 5* <*<*• 

BOHN’S Dictionary ° f 
from the English Poets. 4th and cheaper 
Edition. 65 . 

BOND'S Handy-hook of . 5 u i c ®rhri£ 
Tables for Verifying Dates with the Chns 
tian Era. 4th Edition. 5 J ' 

■Mre giffl is 

Supplement. Edited by Jas. A. 
CHRONICLES OF THETOT.IBS.A’ 

Select Collection of Epitaphs, with 

on Epitaphs and Observations J - ^ 
chral Antiquities. By T. J- P«u h re , 
F.R.S., F.S.A. St- 

CLARK'S {Hu S h) Introdnotlon to 
Heraldry. Revised by J. R* rlancae. 5 
950 Illustrations. 

- — With ite Illustrations coloured, 1 S*- 
COINS, Manual of .—See Humphreys. 

CO OFER'S Biographical Dtctionary. 

Containing conene notices of upn Mils ° 
15,000 eminent persons cf all a„e» - 
countries. 2 vols. s* • ca -“* 

DATES, Index cf.— Sec Elair. 


nTrTlONARY of Olisolcto and rTo - 
vinebd English. Containing Words from 
English Writers previous ; tc i the row 
Century. By Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A., &c. a vols. 51 . each. 

EPIGRAMMATISTS (The). A Solcc- 
tion from the Epigrammatic Literature of 
aeeient Mediieval, and Modern times. 
With Introduction, No J- e ?’ com 

Illustrations, an Appends on Worts con 
nected with Epigrammatic Literature, 
by Rev. H. Dodd, M.A. ox. 

HENPREV’S Gttldo ' ‘0 ajgHBtl 

Toins Revised Edition, b> C. 

M.a!,* F.S.A. With an Historical Intro 

duetton. 6x* 

xxtttwphREY S ; Cain Collectors* 
H H M i Historical Account of the 

nations, a vols. 5*. 

loWNDES’ Bibliographer’s Manual 
l?th n iimgraphical 

\J C.‘ iTihn d -h. doth, y. each. or in 
4 \ ols.f half morocco, *. 

* nT rvq qF FICTION. 
noted NAMES Of ., sJ faB1 a,ar 
Dictionary of. J"fj“ - c „| 0 i>edoa tun- 
^» S ^“.Wh«i«.M.A.5.. 

POLITICAL ^^S^ioaat 
I sSS ^ 0 f F Rctocnce X oa“ tibjfeto 

forming a V, o.^ of K e Economy, 

cfChilAdmmisiraiion, Pen-car ^ 

■ Finance, Commen-e, L-a., - 

Ke'-ums. 
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PROVERBS, Handbook of, Coa- ' SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS; or, 
taining an entire Repualication cf Kav’s Kindred Words and their Opposites, Col* 
Collection, with Additions from. Foreign ; lected and Contrasted by Ven. C. J* 
Languages and Sayings, Sentences, ‘ Smith, M.A $?. 

Maxims, and Phrases* 51. 

A Polyglot of Foreign. Com- ! WRIGHT (Th.)— 5 V* Dictionary. 

pricing French, Italian, German, Dutch, j 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Danish. With i 
English Translations, sr. '• 


NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 

13 Volumes at y. 6i. each, excepting thou marked otherwise. (2/. 8s. 6d per set.) 


BJORNSON’S Arno and the Fisher 
Ext.de. Traa>Iattd from the Norse with 
an Introduction by W. H. Low, M.A 

BURNEY'S Evelina ; or, a Young 
Lady's Entrance into the World. Ey F. 
Burney (Mme. D'Arblay). With Intro* 
ducticn and Notes by A R. Ellis, Author 
of 4 Sihestra/&c. 

. — Cecilia. With Introduction and 
Notes by A. R. Ellis. 2 vols. 

DE ST A EL. CorlanQ or Italy. 

By Madame dc Such Translated by 
E:r.ii>- Bald Am and Paulina Driv cr. 

EBER 5 * Egyptian Frinccsa. Trans. 

by E-uma Buchielm* 


FIELDING'S Joseph Andrews and 
his Friend Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Roscoe’s Biography. CruiktkanKs Illus- 
trations. 

* — Amelia. Roseau's Edition, revised. 
CruVtskank' s Illutiraihtis. $r. 

* — History of Tom Jones, a Found- 
ling. Roscoe's Edition. Cruikskan# s 
Illustrations. 2 >o!s. 

GROSSrs Marco Visconti. Trans, 
by A F. D. 

MANZONL The Betrothed: being 
a Translation of 1 1 Proxaesri Sposu 
Numerous Woodcuts. 1 vol. 51. 

STOWE (Mrs. H. B.) Undo Tom’s 
Cabin : cr, Life among the Lo*ly. 3 full* 
page Illustrations. 


ARTISTS’ LIBRARY. 

9 Volumes at Various Prices. [2 1, 8s. 6J. per set.) 


BELL (Sir Charles). The Anatomy • 

and Philosophy cf Expression, as Con- 
uected vith the Fine Arts. it. illustrated. , 


DEMMIN. History of Arms and 

Arm jar from the Earliest Period. By 
Auguote Demmsn^ Trans, by C. C. 
liU :k, M.A, Assistant Keeper, 5 - K. 
iyx> KluiJr-iioas. 7;. 61. 


F AtRIIOLT'S Costume In England 

U.ia Ldtn k, E Marked ani Ress_^ed b 4 
d.s l*v« H. A Oil*oa, VJSJL WaJ 
jo-?c ;^c Lcsravir.gs, 5 vols. *j 

■.vt 5 . Hh-rr- VqI. 11. C^ llr . 

r v^ S \^ tujre ‘ Sculptor, 

k. w«”:br ’ k'Y 13 k-a bj-s: 

t V .v„ p ^ •"'* r c 

** , ‘ ,rx5 and 55 u ^ 


HEATON’S Conciso History of 

Painting. New Edition, revised by 
V,\ Co_mo Mcakhouie. y. 

LECTURES ON PAINTING by the 

Royal Academiciani. Barry, Opie, Fuseli. 
With Introductory Essay and Notes by 
R. Womum. Portrait cf Ftb-elL 5:. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI'S Trcatiso 

on Paintinz. Trans, by J. F. R fgaud, K- A 
With a Life asd an Account of his Works 
by J. W. Brown. Numerous Plates. $r. 

PL AN CHE’S History of BrI:Uh 
Ccmuue, from the Earliest Time to tie 
*«a Century. By J- K. Planch*. 
ILuntratl zzs. it. 
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LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND GAMES 

14 Volumes at 3*. 6 d. and each. (2 1 . I Si. per set.) 


BOHN'S Handbooks of Athletic 

Sports. With numerous Illustrations. In 1 
8 vols. 3s. 6 d. each. ' 

Vol. I. — Cricket, by Hon. and Re" E. 
Lyttelton ; Lawn Tennis, by H. - 
Wilberforce; Tennis, Rackets, and l ives, 
by Julian Marshall, Major Spens, and J. A. 
Tait; Golf, byW.T. Linskill: Hockey, 
by F. S. Creswell. 

Vol. II.— Rowing and Sculling, by W. 
B. Woodgate ; Sailing, by E. F. Knight ; 
Swimming, by M. and J. R. Cobbett. 

Vol. III.— Boving, by R. G. Allanson- 

Winn ; Broad-sword and Single Sttck. &c., 

by R. G. Allanson-Winn and C. PhUhpps- 
Wolley : Wrestling, by Walter Armstrong ; 
Fencing, by H. A. Colmore Dunn. 

Vol. IV.— Rugby Football, by Harry 
Vassall : Association Football, by C. W. 
Alcock: Baseball, by Newton Crane; 
Roundels, Field Ball, Baseball-Rounders, 

Bowls, Quoits, Curling, Skittles, &c., b> 
J. M. Walker, M.A., and C. C. Mott. 

Vol. V.— Cycling and Athletics, by H. H. 
Gridin ; Skating, by Douglas Adams. 

Vol. VI.— Practical Horsemanship, in- 
cluding Riding for Ladies. By "• A - 
Kerr, V.C. 

Vol. VII.— Driving, and Stable Manage- 
went. By W. A. Kerr, V.C. 1W<™.'- 

- Vol.VIII.— Gymnastics, by A. F.JenJnnj 
Clubs and Dumb-bells, by G. T. B. Cobbe 
and A. F. Jenkin. U* the press. 

BOHN’S Handbooks of Gaines. New 

Edition, entirely rewritten, a volumes. 
3?. each. 

Vol. I. Table Games. 

Contents t-Billiards, with Pool, Pyra- 
mids, and Snooker, by Major-Gen. A. W- 
Drayson, F.R.A.S., wtth a preface by 
W. J. Peall— Bagatelle, by Berkeley 


Chess, by R. F. Green-Draughts, Back- 
gammon, Dominoes, Solitaire, Kerersi, 
Go Bang, Rouge ct noir, Roulette, L.U., 
Hazard, Faro, by ‘ Berkeley.’ 

Vol. II. Cakd Games. 

Contents :-Whist, by Dr. William Pole, 
F R.S., Author of * The Philosophy o 
Whist, &C.’ — Solo Whist, and Poker, by 
R. F. Green; Piquet, Ecarte, Euchre, 
Bezique, and Cribbage, by ‘ Berkeley; 
Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, Newntarke , 
Rouge et Noir, Pope Joan, Speculation, 
etc. Sc., by Ba-Mer-Wray. 

CHESS CONGRESS of 1862. A col- 
lection of the games played. Edited by 
J. LBwenthal. New edition, 5 

MORPHY’S Games of Chess, being 
the Matches and best Games played by the 
American Champion, wt& explanatory and 
analytical Notes by J- Lowen hal. With 

short Memoir and Portrait of Morphy- S - 

STAUNTON’S Chess-Player's Hand- 
book. A Popular and Sctcntific Iatr 
ductum to the Game, with numerous Dta- 

grams. 5 s - . .. . 

Chess Praxis. A Supplement to the 

Th . 7t Liver’s Handbook. Contaimngtbe 
^Important modem 

fleSnomorphy’s Games. Annotated. 

^TbTss.TlayTr’s^Compattlon. 

loured Frontispiece. 5-'- 

Chess Tournament of »«• 
-7 of Games played at this cele- 

b^ ^embbge. With latrod^n 

and Notes. Numerous Diagrams. 



Bohn’s Select Library of Standard Works. 



Price ir. in paper covers, and is. 6 d. in cloth, 
r. Bacon’s Essays. With Introduction and Notes. 

' 2. Lessing’s Laokoon. Beasley’s Translation, revised, with Intro- 

duction, Notes, &c., by Edward Bell, M.A. With Frontispiece. 

3. Dante’s Inferno. Translated, with Notes, by Rev. H. F. Cary. 

4. Goethe’s Faust. Part I. Translated, with Introduction, by 

Anna Swanwick. 

5. Goethe’s Boyhood. Being Part I. of the Autobiography. 

Translated by J. O.venford. 

6. Schiller’s Mary Stuart and The Maid of Orleans. Trans- 

lated by J. MclJLh and Anna Swamvid:. 

7. The Queen’s English. By the late Dean Alford. 

8. Life and Labours of the late Thomas Brassey. By Sir 

A. Helps, K.C.B. 

9. Plato’s Dialogues: The Apology— Crito— Phaedo— Protagoras. 

With Introductions. 

10. Moliere’s Plays: The Miser— Tartuffe— The Shopkeeper turned 

Gentleman. Translated by C. H. Walt, M.A. With brief Memoir. 

11. Goethe’s Reineke Fox, in English Hexameters. By A. Rogers. 

12. Oliver Goldsmith’s Plays. 

13. Lessing’s Plays ; Nathan the Wise— Minna von Barnhelm.. 

14. Plautus’s Comedies: Trinummus — Menaechmi — Aulularia— 

Captivi, 

13. Waterloo Days. By C. A. Eaton. With Preface and Notes by 

Edward Bell. 

16. Demosthenes— On the Crown. Translated by C. Rann 

Kennedy. 

17. The Vicar of Wakefield. 

15. Oliver Cromwell. By Dr. Reinhold Pauli. 

19. The Perfect Life. By Dr. Channing. Edited by his nephew, 

Rev. W. H. Channing - . 

20. Ladies in Parliament, Horace at Athens, and other pieces, 

by Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. 

21. Defoe’s .The Plague in London. 

22. Irving’s Life of Mahomet. 

23. Horace’s Odes, by various hands. [Out of Print . 

24. Burke’s Essay on ‘The Sublime and Beautiful.’ 

25. Hauff’s Caravan. 

26. Sheridan’s Plays. 

27. Dante’s Purgatorio. Translated by Cary. 

2S. ’Harvey’s Treatise on the Circulation of the Blood. 

29. Cicero’s Friendship and Old Age. 

30. Dante’s Paradiso. Translated by Car)-. ' 

31. Chronicle of Henry VIII. Translated by -Raj or • 

Hume. 

32. Burke’s Reflections on the French Ru oluj'jon. 



The oxly authorized axd complete ‘Webster/ 

WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 


An entirely New Edition , thoroughly Revised, considerably Enlarged, 
and reset in New Type. 

Medium pto. 211S pages, 3500 illustrations. 

Prices: Cloth, £1 11s. 6d.; half-calf, £2 2s.; half-russia, £2 5s. ; 
calf, £2 3 s. Also in 2 vols. cloth, £1 14s. 

In addiiion to the Dictionary of Words, with their pronunciation, ety- 
mology, alternative spellings, and various meanings, illustrated by quotations 
and numerous woodcuts, there are several valuable appendices, comprising a 
Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World ; Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, 
and English Proper Names ; a Dictionary of the noted Names of Fiction ; a 
Brief History of the English Language ; a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, 
Words, Phrases, Proverbs, &c. ; a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 
Names, fee. 

This last revision, comprising and superseding the issues ol 1847, 1S64, 
and 1S80, is by tar the most complete that the Work has undergone during 
the sixty-two years that it has been before the public. Every page has been 
treated as if the book were now published for the first time. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON THE NEW EDITION. 

‘We believe that, all things considered, this will be found to be the best 
existing English dictionary in one volume. We do not know of any work 
rimilar in rize and price which can approach it in completeness of vocabulary, 
variety of information, and general usefulness.’ — Guardian. 

‘The rnoM comprehensive and the moM useful of its kind.’ — National 
Ob sen er. 

‘A magnificent edition of Webster’s immortal Dictionary.’ — Daily 
Telegraph. 

' A thoroughly practical and useful dictionary/ — Standard. 

‘A special feature of the present book is the lavish use of engravings, 
which at once illustrate the verbal evplanations of technical and scientific 
terms, and permit them to remain readably brief. It may he enough to refer 
to the article on “ Cross.” By the use of the little numbered diagrams we are 
spared what would have become a treatise, and not a very clear one. . . . 
M e recommend the new Webster to every man of business, every father of a' 
family, every teacher, and almost every student — to everybody, in fact, who is 
to he posed at an unfamiliar or half-understood word or phrase.’ — 
•V. famed; Gazette. 

Prospectuses , -with Specimen Pages, on application. 

Lo. <Vjb: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 



